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Spbak thoa the Truth. Let others fence, 

And trim their words for pay ; 

In pleasant sunshine of pretence 
liCt others bosk their day. 

Guard thou the Fact : though clouds of n^?ht 
Down on thy watch-tower stoop ; 

Though thou ahouldst see thine heart’s dt light 
Borne fromthoc by their swoop. 

Face thou the wind. Though safer seem 
In shelter to abide, 

Wo were not made to sit and dream ; 

S%e Sd^e must first be tried. 


Bean Altopo. 



ADVEETISEMENT 


TO 

THE PEOPLE^S EDITION. 

» ■■■■ " 

In this edition of my work on the Pentateuck, I kave deared to 
place, in a clear and intelligible form, before tke eyes of tke 
general reader, the main arguments which have been advanced in 
my first four Parts, as proving the unhidorical character^ the later 
origin, and the compound authorship ^ of the five books usaally 
attributed to Moses. 

Hitherto I have addressed myself only to the Clergy and to the 
more liighly-educated among the Laity ; and the difficulties, con- 
nected with the strict scientific treatment of the subject, have 
confined, of course, the study of my work to a comparatively 
limited, though still in itself extensive, circle. But now I address 
the general public. I should feel, indeed, that, unless I had 
first stated at length, for the consideration and examination of 
the learned, the grounds on which my conclusions are based, I 
should not be justified in bringing the discussion of these ques- 
tions in this form within the reach of the People at large. But a 
long interval has now elapsed, since my First Part was published ; 
and I have sufficiently tested the validity of my arguments by the 
character of the answers, which have been given to some of thenn 
Being thus satisfied of the soundness of my position, and the 
general truth of the main results of my critic^ labours, I here 
lay my work before the many, corrected and condensed, without 
any loss of real substance, but stripped of the Hebrew quota- 
tions and some more difficult details, for which reference may be 
made to the larger volumes. And I have the less hesitation in 
doing this, inasmuch as the subjects here treated of have been 
of late, and are still, discussed freely in the public journals; so 
that no thoughtful person can fail to see that we have here befcne 
us one of the great questions of the time, of which ^t« generation 
must give account to future ages. 

Further, the violent denunciations which in so many instances 
have taken the place of argument, and the course adopted the 
Society for Promoting Chnstian Knowledge, in circulating a 



6 ADVERTISEMENT. 

* People’s Edition ’ of the late Dr. M^Cattl’s ^ Reply,’ which has 
:beezi commended by the Bishop (Bickeksteth) of Hipon in his 
recent Charge as having given to my work decisive and 
oomi^te refutation,* have made it the more desirable that the 
^People’ themselves, — that is, all persons of common sense, 
’whether learned or otherwise, — should have the opportunity of 
seeing with their own eyes what is the real state of the case. And 
e^>ecially I must desire that the inhabitants of Natal and of South 
AMca, generally, who have heard me condemned in very violent 
terms by the Metropolitan Bishop of Capetown, and who cannot 
be expected to have made much acquaintance wdth my books in 
their larger form, should be able to judge for themselves as to the 
contents, and as to the whole tone and spirit, of iny work. 

Lastly, when I find the Bishop of Ripon, urging his Clergy to 
impress upon their flocks that — 

tJu; tthoh BQfU is the infallible record of (he Mind and Will of God. . . . The flihh , 
like its Author f is pure unchangeable truth — truths uithout admixture of error , — 

when I find the Bishop (IIam:pden) of Hekeford aaserting in like 
manner (Guardi(m^ June 15th, 1804) that, to * drny the inftillibio 
authority of the Btblcy that is, I presume, of every line and letter 
of the Bible, is to * depart from the faith ^ — and the Bishop of (^ape- 
town maintaining, in his Judgment on my (so ctiUed) ‘ Trial,’ 
that ‘ in the belief of the Church’ — 

the whole Bible is the unerring Word of the Living' Ood^ 

the Cliixrch regards, and expects all its officers to rrgani, the Holy Rrriptorefl nc 
teaching pure and simple truth — it Lb nothing to .*vply that they teach whal Ib true in 
all things neoossary to salvation, y>.390— 

I hold it to be my duty, as a servant of God and a lt>ver 
of the souls of men, to do my utmo.st to counteract a system of 
teaching, which I believe to be erroneous and mischievous, luid one 
of the greatest hindrances to the progress of true Religion in the 
land. 


J. W. NATAL. 


London: August 18, 1864. 



PKEFACE TO PAET I 


The CTPvCrMSTANCES, under which this hook has heen written, will 
he best indicated by the follo'wing extracts from a letter, which I 
addressed some time ago, (tho\igh I did not forward it,) to a 
Professor of Divinit}’' in one of our English Universities, (Profl 
IlAiiOLD Browne, now Bishop of Ely.) 

^My remembrance of the friendly intercourse, which I have 
enjoyed with you in former days, would be enough to assure me 
that you will excuse luy troubling you cm tlie present occasion, 
were I not also certain that, on far higher grounds, you will 
gladly lend what aid you can to a brother in disti-ess, and in very 
great need of advice and assiatanco, such os few arc better able to 
give than yourself. You will easily understand that, in this 
distant colony, I am far removed from the possibility of converse 
with those, who would he capable of appreciating my difficulties, 
and helping me with friendly sympathy and counsel. I have 
many friends in England j hut there are few, to whom I would 
look more readily than to yourself, for the help which I need, from 
reganl both to your public position and private character ,* and you 
have given evidence, moreover, in your published works, of that 
extensive reading and sound judgment, the aid of which I specially 
require under my present circumstances, 

‘ y ou will, of course, expect that, since I have had the chaigB 
of this Diocese, I have been closely occupied in the study of the 
Zulu tongue, and in translating the Scriptures into it Through 
the blessing of God, I have now translated the New Testament 
completely, and several parts of the Old, among t|ie rest the hooks 
of Genesis and Exodus, In this work I have been aided hy 
intelligent natives ; and, having also published a Zulu Grammar 
and Dictionary, 1 have acquired sufficient knowledge of the lan- 
guage, to be able to have intimate communion with the native 
mind, while thus engaged with them, so as not only to ivail 
myself freely of their caiticisms, but to app^eokte foBy their 
objections mid difficulties. Thus, howevoTi it hop 
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tyhiye been brouglit again face to face with questionst which 
me some uneasiness in former days^ but with respect to 
X ^as then enabled to satisfy my mind sufficiently for 
and I had fondly hoped to have laid the 
at last for ever. Engrossed with parochial and 
England^ I did what, probably, many other clergy- 
Ihp^aiidone under similar circumstances, — I contented myself 
wiitl iil^cing, by means of the specious explanations, which are 
giv^ in most commentaiies, the ordinary objections against the 
historical character of the early portions of the Old Testament, and 
settled down into a willing acquiescence in the general truth of the 
narrative, whatever difficulties might still hang about particular 
parts of it. In short, the doctrinal and devotional portions of the 
Eible were what were needed most in parochial duty. And, if a 
passage of the Old Testament formed at any time the subject of a 
sermon, it was easy to draw from it practical lessons of daily life, 
withouf^examining closely into the historical truth of the narra- 
tive. It is true, there were one or two stories, which presenti^d 
great difficulties, too pi*orninent not to be noticed, and wliich were 
brought every now and then before us in the Lessons of the ( ’hurch, 
such, for instance, as the account of the Creation and the Deluge. 
Put, on the whole, I found so much of Divine Light and Life in 
these and other parts of the Sacred Book, so much wherewith to feed 
my own soul and the souls of others, that I was content to lake all 
this for granted, as being true in the main, however wonderful, 
and as being at least capable, in an extreme case, of some sufficient 
explanation. 

^Here, however, as I have said, amidst my work in this land, I 
have been brought face to face with the very questions which 
I then put by. While translating the stoiy' of the Flood, I have 
had a simple-minded, but intelligent, native, — one with the docility 
of a child, but the reiwoning powers of mature age, — look up, and 
ask, * Is all that true ? Do you really believe that all this liappeiK^d 
thus,— that aH .the beasts, and birds, and creeping things, upon the 
earth, large a^ amall, from hot countries and cold, came thus by 
pairs, and enlisi^ into the ark with Noah P And did Noah gather 
food for them ifll, for the beasts and birds of prey, as well as the 
rest? ’ My heart answered in the words of the Prophet, * Shall a 
man speak lies in* the name of the LordP' Zech.xiii.3. I dared 
not do so. My own knowledge of some branches of science, of 
Geology in particular, hod been much increased since 1 left 
England ; and I now knew for certwn, on geological grounds, a 


feet, of which I had only bad misgivings before, viz. that a 
Universal Deluge, such as the Bible manifestly speaks of, could 
not possibly have taken place in the way described in the Book of 
GeniBsi^ not to mention other diiHculties which the story contains. 
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I refer especially to tlie circumstance, well known to all gcolo^bta^ 
that volcanic hills of immense extent exist in Auvergne and Lan- 
guedoc, which must have been formed ages before the Noachian 
Deluge, and which are covered with light and loose substances^ 
pumice-stone, &c,, that must have been swept away by a Flood, 
but do not exhibit the slightest sign of having ever been so 
disturbed. Of course, I am well aware that some have attempted 
to show that Noah’s Deluge was only a partial one. But such 
attempts have ever seemed to me to be made in the very teeth ^f 
the Scripture statements, which nrft as plain and explicit as words 
can possibly be. Nor is anything really gained by supposing the 
Deluge to have been partial. For, as waters must find tbeir own 
level on the Earth’s surface, without a special miracle, of which 
the Bible says nothing, a Flood, which should begin by covering 
the top of Ararat, (if that were conceivable,) or a much lower 
mountain, must necessarily become universal, and in due time 
sweep over the hills of Auvergne. Knowing this, I felt that I 
dared not, as a servant of the God of Truth, urge my brother man 
to believe that, which I did not myself believe, which I knew 
to be untrue, as a matter-of-fact, historical, narrative. I gave 
him, however, such a reply as satisfied him for the time, without 
throwing any discredit upon the general veracity of the Bible 
history. 

^But I was thus driven,— against my will at first, I may truly 
say, — to search more deeply into these questions,* and I have 
since done so, to the best of my power, with the means at my 
disposal in this colony. And now I tremble at the result of my 
enquiries, — rather, I should do so, were it not that I believe 
firmly in a God of Righteousness and Truth and Love, who both 
< IS, and is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.’ Should 
all else give way beneath me, I feel that Hie Everlasting Arms 
are still under me. I am sure that the solid ground is there, on 
which my feet can rest, in the knowledge of Him, ' in whom^ I 
live, and move, and have my being,’ who is my ‘faithful Creator/ 
my ‘Almighty and most Merciful Father.’ Thai Truth I see 
with my spirit’s eyes, once opened to the light of it, as plainly as 
I see the Sun in the heavens. And that Truth, I know, more 
or less distinctly apprehended, has been the food of living men, 
the strength of brave souls that ‘ yearn for light,* and battle for 
the right and the true, the support of struggling and sorrow- 
stricken hearts, in all ages of the world, in all dimes, under all 
I'eligions/ 

[The letter then proceeded to state some of the prindpal diffi- 
culties in the account of the Exodus, which are set forth at full 
length in the present work, and concluded as follows.] 

* Will you oblige me by telling me if you know of any books^ 
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wliidbL to your own mind deal with these questions satisfactorily, 

<1^ rather, will you kindly direct Messrs. to send to me the 

or books you may recommend, with others which I have 
oldered from them ? Among the rest, I have sent for Hengsten- 
BEBo’a book on the Pentateuch, which 1 see commended in a 
Xtamarkable article in the Quarterly on ‘ Essays and Iteviews.’ 
That article, however, appears to me to shrink from touching the 
real question at issue, and, instead of meeting the Essayists with 
ailment, to be chiefly occupied with pitying or censuring them. 
Certainly, there are not a few points, on which I diflhr strongly 
firom those writers. But I cannot think it to bo a fair way of 
proceeding to point out, as the apparent consequence of the course 
they are pursuing, that it will necessarily lead to infidelity or 
atheism. It may boso with some; must it, therefore, be so with 
all? The same, of course, might liave been said, and probably 
was said, freely, and just as truly, by the Jews of St. Paul and 
others, and, in later times, by members of the Koinisli ('Lurch of 
our own Beformers, Our duty, surely, is to follow the Truth, 
wherever it leads us, and to leave the consequences in tlu* hands 
of God. Moreover, in the only instance, where the writer in th(‘ 
Quarterly does attempt to remove a difliculty, he ex[)lains away a 
mimcle by a piece of thorough ^ neologianisin,' — I mean, where he 
accounts for the sun ^ .standing still, ^ at tlu word of .Joslnia, by 
referring to ^one of the thomand other tmHltis, by which (iod’s 
mighty power could have a^’complished that inira(‘le, ralluT than 
by the actual suspension of the unbroken career of the motion 4)f 
the heavehly bodies in their appointed courses,’ which tluj 
Bible plainly speaks of to a common understanding, though the 
writer seems not to believe in it.* 

• So, too, Archd- Pratt writes, Scripture and Science not at variance, p., 2a , — * Tlie 
aooompIMunexit of this [mirat^le] is tuppoecd f»f/ eomc [N.B.) have btsen bp (be. 
arrvaUmg of Ums earth in it* rotation. In what other w<»nlf<, th<«Ti, couM the mirac le 
kave be^ expromed ? Should it have been wiid, ‘ So the earth to revolve, n»ul 

made the ffon appear to stand Rlill in the of heaven ?* 'I'hiH is not the lanfriiat^e 

wftkhnnld napt, even in these days of scientirtt* light. Were so groat a wonder again 
to appear, would even an aKtronomer, a« he l<K)ked into the heaven h, exclaim, • Ti»e 
earth staada al^i 1 * t Would he not be laoghetl at oa a pedant ? Whereas, ti* i.w tho 
langoageof appearaaoea, and thus to imitate the style of the Uoly Beriptures them- 
advea, would moot Ratnral and intelligible.* 

It will ho ohaervad Arciid. Piurr does not commit himsef to maintaining th© 
above view ; he ©ayS, * Ife ts sapposed by some ' to have been ocx^mplisluvl thus. But 
he argnea aa If thla isxpte were feasible, and not Improlmble ; that i» to say, ho 
leads the weight of hJlt high position and mathematical celebrity to the supfx^rt of a 
view, which every natural phlkwsopher will know to be wholly untenable. For,— not 
to speak of the fact, that, if earth’s motion wew anddenly stopped, a man's /rr< 
would b© a^rrested, while fats Mp was moving at the rate (on the equator) of i ,(«K) 
miles an hour, (or, rather, 1,000 miles a minute^ since not only raust the earth’s 
diumal rotation oii its axis be stopped, but its annual motion also through Kf)ocxi), so 
that every h uman being and animal would be dashed to pieces in a moment, and a 
niilg^ty dflliMpe overwhelm the earth, unless all this were prevented by a profusion of 
talraoulons interferences, — one point Is at onoe fatal to the above solution. Archd. 
3E*BATr qiuotes only the words, * So the nm stood stUl in the midst of heaven, and 
tipstsd not to go down about a whole day ;* end, although this is surely one of the 
npit gnomliiait quesilons, la rospsot of whiuli it is esserted that * Sorlptors and 
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* After reading: that article, I felt more hopelessly than evex hom^ 
hollow is the ground upon which we have so long been staadH^r 
with reference to the subject of the Inspiration of Scripture. I 
see that there is a very general demand made upon the clerical 
authors of ^Essays and Reviews,’ that' they should leave the 
Church of England, or, at least, resign their preferments, ^’ormy 
own part, however much I may diasent, as I do, from some of their 
views, I aniVerj' far indeed from judging them for remaining, as 
they still do, as minister within her pale, — knowing too well, by 
m3'' own feelings, how dreadful would be the wrench, to be tohi 
from all one has loved and revered, by going out of the Church. 
Perhaps, th(‘v may feel it to be their duty to the Church itself, 
and to tlnit wliich thev hold to be the Truth, to abide in their 
stations, unless they are forinallv' and legally excluded from them, 
and to claim for a/l her members, clerical as well as lay, that 
freedom of thought and utterance, xvhich is the very essence of 
our Protestant religion, and without which, indeed, in this age 
of advancing science, the (’hurch of England would soon becomes 
mere dark prison-house, in which the mind both of the teacher and 
the taiiglit would la^ fettered still with the chains of past ignorance^ 
instead of being, as wt* haully bclieve<l, the veiw home of I'elig^ioua 
lib(*rtv, and the centre of life and liglit for all the land. But, 
whatever may be the fate of that book or its authors, it is surely 
impossible to put down, in these days, the spirit of honest, truth- 
seeking, investigation into such matters ns these. To attempt to 
do this, would oiilv be like the futile endeavour to sweep back the 
tide, which is rising at our Ycry doors. Tliis is assuredly no time 
for such trilling. Instead of trying to do this, or to throw up 
sandbanks, wdiit h may serve for the present moment to hide front 
our view the swelling 'waters, it is plainly our duty before God and 
ISIaii to see that the foundations of our faith are sound, and deeply 
laid in the very Truth itself. 

‘ For myself, if I cannot find the means of doing away with my 
present difii(mlties, I see not howl can retain my Episcopal Office^ 
in the discharge of 'w hich I must require from others a s^mn 
declaration, that the\' ‘ do unfeignedly believe all the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament,’ which, vriflh tbe 
evidence now before me, it is impossible wholly to believe#’* 

6clon« aro nt vaiianco/ he the -vrhola sabjeot in a i^ort nisfea, and a«fer 

evm montioiiM tho ntoon. ihit the Bible says, * TM sun skfod tmd $ke mntm 
sUxpM,' Jo.x. 13 ; nnd the arroatliif? of the earth’» motion, while it might oanae the ap- 
poariineo of tho »ua ‘ standing wonid not aoooont for the tnoon * staying.* 

It i« imixHisible not to feel the foroo of Arohd. pRA,'rT’« own observalioh, j>.30, 
* Tho loiwton we loam from this example is this : How possible it ie that, efnii while 
wo an> contending for truth, our minds may be enslaved to ettor by longHshetiii]^ 
l)ro|>oasoii8ions I ' 

* This was written before the recent decision of the Ooart nt Arches, •£». tiMit utm 

above words most be held only to imply * a boxA fide bdlef the Holy 
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^ t need not say to you that, wliateTer support and comfort I 
may feel in the consciousness of doing what appears to be right, it 
would be no light thing for me, at my time of life, to be casf 
adrift upon the world, and have to begin life again under heavy 
pressure and amidst all unfavourable circumstances, — to be sepa- 
rated from many of my old friends, to have my name cast out as 
evil even by some of them, and to have it trodden under foot, 
as an unclean thing, by others, who do not know me, — not to 
speak of the pain it would cause me to leave a work like this, 
which has been committed to me in this land, to which my whole 
heart and soul have been devoted, and for which, as it seemed, 
God had fitted me in some measure more than for others, — a 
work in which I would joyfully still, if it please God, spend and 
be spent. 

^ But God’s Will must be done. The Law of Truth must be 
obeyed. I shall await your reply, before I take any course, which 
may commit me in so serious a matter. And I feel that I shall do 
right to take time for careful deliberation. Should my ditficulties 
not be removed, I shall, if God will, come to England, and there 
again consult some of my friends. But then, if the step must 
betaken, in God’s Name I must take it; and He Himself •will 
provide for me future work on earth, of some kind or other, if He 
has work for me to do.* 

The above letter I wrote, but did not forward, in the early part 
of 1801. I had not the® gone so deeply into the question as I 
have done since. Amd, as 1 do not wish to he misunderstood by 
some, whom I truly esteem and love, — to whom I owe all duty 
and respect, but allegiance to the Truth above oil, — I may liere 
say that, at the time when I took counsel with my Episcopal 
Brethren at the Capetown Conference in January, 1861, 1 bad 
not even begun to enter on these enquiries, though 1 fully in- 
tended to do so on my return to Natal. Then, however, I had 
not the most distant idea of the results at whi<'h I have now 
arrived. I am sensible, of course, that, in st/iting this, I lay 
myself open to the objection, that the views, w’hich I now hold, 
are comparatively of recent date, and, having been adopted w ithin 
less than two years, may be found after a while untenable, and be 
as quickly abandozied. I do not myself see any probability or 
possibility of this, so far as the main question is concerned, viz. 
the imhistorical character of the story of the Exodus, which is 
exhibited im the First Part of this work. But, however this may 
be, I h^e bought it right to state the simple truth. And, though 

ecffdAhi fTrerything to salvation, sndl that to that cxtimt they havo Dio 

iMHOCtion of tho Almighty wtUc^, ot covamf the abovo ooaclutdon h mato* 
IhOly aflipetea. 
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these views are, comparatively speaking, new to me,-^aiid will be 
new, as I believe, to most of my English readers, even to many of 
the Clergy, of whom, probably, few have examined the Pentateuchr 
closely since they took Orders, while parts of it some of them may 
have never really studied at all, — yet I am by this time well a^are 
that most of the points here considered have been already brought 
forward, though not exactly in the present form, by various 
continental writers, with whom the critical and scientifio study 
of the Scriptures has mode more jftogress than it has yet done 
in England.* 

Some, indeed, may be ready to say of this book, as the Quarterly 
says of the Essayists, ^ the whole apparatus is drawn hodUy from 
the German Rationalists.’ This, however, is not the case ; and 
I will, at once, state plainly to what extent I have been indebted 
to German sources, in the original composition of this work. 
Having determined that it was iny duty, without loss of time, to 
engage myself thoroughly in the task, of examining into the 
foundations of the current belief in the historical credibility of 
the Mosaic story, I wrote to a friend in Iilngland, and requested 
him to send me some of the best books for entering on such a 
course of study, begging him to forward to me books on both sides 
of the question, ' both the bane and the antidote.’ He sent me 
two German works, Ewali> (Oeschichie dee Volkes*lsraely 7 vols.) 
and Kurtz {History of the Old Covenemty S vols.), the former in 
German, the latter in an English translation {Clark's Theol. Libr.)^ 
and a book, which maintains the ti-aditionary view, of the Mosaic 
origin and histiudcal accuracy of the Pentateuch, with great zeal and 
ability, as will be seen by the numerous extracts which I have made 
from it ill the body of this 'work. On receiving these books, I laid, 
for the present, Ewalb on the shelf, and devoted myself to the close 
study of Kurtz’s work, — with what result the contents of this 
volume will show. I then grappled with Ewalb’s book, and 
studied it diligently, the parts of it, at least, which concern the 
O. T. history. It certainly displays an immense amount of erudi- 
tion, such ns may well entitle it to he called, as in the Ed. Review 
on * Essays and Reviews,’ a 'noble work.’ But, with respect to 
the Pentateuch, anyone, who is well acquainted with it, will 
perceive that my conclusions, on many important points, differ 
materially from Ewa.lb*8. Besides these, I had, at first, two 
books of Hengsxrnbebo, on the Psalms and on the Christohyy of 

* HKNosTKNBKno is vtsry fond of reproscntlng almost aU hte opiponeiiti m foilomrs 
of Dk WisriTE ‘ They supply thcsinaelvos very freely from bis 8torat^,a||i bave made 
Boarooly the least arldition to them.* /^/.ii.p.3. This is, of OOvefipillSSlided to 
diminish the force of their multi (died testimony, and to reduce It to the Toioo 
of 1)K AVirmc. But the mine diflicultieii, ^ th^ rtaiiff exist, most, <Kf coarse, ooour to 
aU, who brings a fair and searching critioism to bcstr upon tlW nbjcot, bovrcm tbty 
may differ in their mode of stating them. 
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r. And compiised tlie whole of my stock ^ German 
!|%oology^ when the aubstance of my Fixst Part was written. Since 
Gien^ however, and while rewriting it with a view to publication, 
Wkscxe’s EiiMtung ^ and Bleek's excellent posthumous work, 
^Bideihmg m das A, 21, have come into my hands. 1 have also 
^oaselhlly studied the most able modem works, written in defence 
of the ordinary view, such as HENOSTEmsEse’s Dissertations on the 
Gtnwkeneu JFbnro^eucA^HAVjEBBNiCE’s Introduction to the 0. 21, 

&C., with what effect the contents of the present work will show. 
At a still later period, I have been able to compare my results 
xvith those of Kitenen, in his Historisch-Kritisch Onderzoek, of 
which Part I, on the Hi^rical Books of the O. T., has j ust been 
published at Leyden, (Sept. 1861,) — a work of rare merit, but 
occupied wholly with critical and historical questions, such as do 
not come into consideration at all in the First Part of the present 
work. And, since my return to England, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting Dr. Davibson’s IfitroducUon to the O. 2!, 
Vols. I and IE, the most able work which has yet appeared in 
England on the subject of Biblical Criticism. 

It will be observed that I have quoted repeatedly from Kuktz, 
Henostenbebo, &c., as well as from English works of eminence, 
written in support of the ordinary view. I have mode these 
quotations on principle, in order that the reader may have before 
him all that, as far as I am aware, can be said by the best writers 
on that side of the question, and may perceive also that I have 
myself carefully considered the arguments of such writers, and 
have not hastily and lightly adopted niy present views ; and I have 
often availed myself of their language, in illustration of some 
point occurring in the course of the enquiry, as being not only 
valuable on account of the information given on good authority, 
but liable also to no suspicion of having been composed from my 
own point of view, for the purpose of maintaining my argument. 

Being naturally unwilling in my present position, as a Bishop 
of the Oiiurch, to commit myself even to a friend on so grave a 
subject, if it could possibly be avoided, I determined to detain my 
letter when wriltoQt for a time, to see what effect further study 
and consideration would have upon my views. At the end of 
that time, — in a great measure, by my being made more fully 
aware of the uttar helplessness of Kitetz and Hewgstenbero, 
in their endeavours to meet the difficulties, which are raised 
by a closer study of the Pentateuch, — became so convinced 
of the unhistorlcal* character of very considerable |K>rtions of 

* X em the €xpretBkm * anlUSfcorloal * or * not historically true * tlironghoat^ rather 
ISiait ^ aotitious/ alnoe the won! *• Action * is frequently understood to imply a 
seieus dUhenettyea. the part of the writer^ m intentum to deceive. Yet, in >mting tlto 
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the Moidc narrative^ that I dedded not to forward my letter 
at alL I did not now need counsel or assistance to relieve my 
own personal doubts ; I had no longer any doubts ; my former 
misgivings bad been changed to certainties. The matter Was 
become much more serious. I saw that it concerned the whole 
Church, — not myself, and a few more only, whose minds might 
have been disturbed, by making too much of minor difficulties and 
contradictions, the force of which might be less felt by others. It 
was clear to me that difficulties, such as those which are set forth 
in the First Part of this book, would be felt, and realised in their 
full force, by most intelligent Englishmen, whether of the Cleigy 
or Laity, who should once have had them clearly brought before 
their eyes, and have allowed their minds to rest upon them. I 
considered, therefore, that I had not a right to ask of my fHetid 
privately beforehand a reply to my objections, with respect to 
which, as a Divinity Professor, he might, perhaps, ere long be 
required to express his opinion in his public capacity. 

That the phenomena in the Pentateuch, to which I have drawn 
attention in the first instance, and which show so decisively its 
unhistorical character, have not yet, as far as I am aware, been set 
forth, in this form, before the eyes of English readers, may, perhaps, 
be explained as follows : 

(i) Some of these difficulties would only be likely to occtur to 
one in the same position as myself, engaged as a Missionary in 
translating the Scriptures, and, therefore, compelled to discuss all 
the minutest details with intelligent natives, whose mode of life 
and habits, emd even the nature of their country, so nearly corre- 
spond to those of the ancient Israelites, that the very same scenes 
are brought continually, as it were, before their eyes, and vtiMdli/ 
realised in a practical point of view^ in a way in which an Englii^ 
student would sc^cely think of looking at them. 

(ii) Such studies as these have made very little progress as yet 
among the Clergy and Laity of JBngltmd j and so the English mind, 
with its practical common-sense, has scarcely yet been brought to 
bear upon them. Add to which, that the study of the Hebrew 
language has, till of late years, been very much neglected in 
England in modem times. 

(iii) The difficulties which have been usually brought forWi^ 
in England, as affecting the historical character of the Pentateuch, 
are those which concern the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge ; 
and many, who fedl these difficulties veiy strongly, are to get 

story of the Exodtis, from the ancient lefj^nds of his people, the S i tr tp t W F e 'writer maj 
have had nb more oonMsIouaneee of doing wrong or of praoiiidng hlstmloiil di^ptiion, 
than HoMKHt HjmoDoruN, or Livr. It ie ter, who do fdm wrong, and do wrong to 
th« real exoellotico of the Boriptnio story, by maintaining that It most ha hiitorioaUV 
tnte, and tliat the writer mmnt it to lx> received and believad as not only by las 

own countryman, but by all mankind to the end of time. 
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oyer them, bj supposing the first two to embody some , kind of 
allegorical te^hiog, and the last to be a report of some dread 
catastrophe, handed down in the form of a legend from hoar 
antiquity, without questiohing at all the general historical truth of 
the story of the Exodus, upon which such important consequences 
depend. Hence such minds are little impressed by discussions 
mooted upon these points, and, indeed, are rather irritated by 
haying these questions brought before them at all, when, as they 
think, they can be fairly disposed of. 

(iv) Thus it is that l^glish books, upon the historical credibility 
of the Mosaic narratiye, are at present veiy few, and still ft^wer 
those, which treat t^e subject with the reverence due to a question, 
which involves the dearest hopes, and fondest beliefs, of so many ; 
while others agaili, as the essays in ^ Aids to Faith ’ and ^ Keplies 
to Essays and Reviews/ which are wTitten in defence of the 
traditionary view, while professing a desire for isandid and free, 
though reverential, examination of the subject^^^fet pass by entirely 
the main points of difficulty, as if they were wholly unknow^u to 
the writers. 

(v) It is not imlikely that the works of the (so-called) ortho€lox 
German writers, HAveknick, Kubtz, Hengstknbeko, Keil, Ac., 
which are now being translated, and published in Clark's I'heo^ 
logical Library^ might before long have effected indirectly a con- 
siderable change in the current theology of England, by its ls‘ing 
seen how feebly they reply to some of the more striking objections, 
which occur on a close study of the Pentateuch, — and w'hich many 
an English reader will often learn first from these very attempts 
to answer them, — and also how often they are obligtjd, by the force 
of Iha Truth itself^ to ahcmdon ground long held sacred in England, 
of which several instaiises will appear in the body of this book. 
But, even then, these portions of their works are often so overlaid 
with a mass of German erudition, in illustration of other questions 
of no consequence, about which there is no doubt or dispute, that 
the reader is carried on from one real difficulty to another, without 
being exactly satisfied on each point as he passes, but yet without 
feeling VSfj forcibly the failure in each particular instance, his 
attention being distracted, and his patience and perseverance often 
rather painfully tasked, in the labour of going through the inter- 
mediate matter. 

(vi) On the other hand, writers of the liberal school in Germany 
take so completely for granted,— either on mfite critical grounds, 
or because they assume fiom the first the utter impossibility of 
miracles or supernatural revelationB, — ^the unbistoric^ ebaracter 
and non-Mosaic origin of the greater portion, at least, if not the 
whole, of the Pentateuch, that they do not generally take the 
trouble to test the a^sdibfllty of the stoiy, entering into sucli 
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matter-of-fflwjt enquiries, as are here made the ba^ of the whole 
argument. 

There can ho no doubt, however, that a very wide-spread distrust 
does exist among the intelligent Laity in England, as to the sound- 
ness of the traditionary view of Scripture Inspiration. But such 
distrust is getienilly grounded on one or two objections, felt 
strongly, porhajis, but yet imperfectly apprehended, not on a 
devout and careful study of the whole question, with deliberate 
consideration of all that can he said on both sides of it. Hence 
it is rather secretly felt, than openly expressed ; though it is 
sufficiently exhibited to the eye of a reflecting man in many 
outward signs of the times, and in none more painfully than in 
the fact, which lias been lamented by more than one of tho 
English Bench of Jhshops, and which every Colonial Bishop must 
still more sorrowfully confess, that the gieat body of the more 
intelligent stndexit| of our Universities no longer come forward to 
devote them selves' ifo the service of the Chimffi, but ai*e drafted off 
into other piv Sessions. The Church of England must fall to the 
ground hy its own internal weakness, — by losing its hold upon the 
growing intelligence of nil classes, — unless some remedy be very 
soon applied to this state of things. It is a miserable policy, which 
now prevails, unworthy of the Truth itself, and one which cannot 
long Ikj maintained, to Mceep things quiet^ 

Meanwhile, a restraint is put upon scientific enquiiy* of every 

* Note to * Peoph 's Fifition* 1S64. I commend to the readcr^s attention the admira- 

ble ‘ Kxi'tor Hall L<<‘ture’ <»n ‘The I*<>wcr of (toil in Hia Animal Creation,* lately 
dt'livortHl hy Prof. Owk\ ‘The Young Men’s Christian Association,* from 

which 1 copy the following extracts, 

‘ Did time iwrmit, I could open out to you another field of the Power of God, aa 
manifested in the law of the grographicai distribution of plants and animals, and 
show you how the iHK^uliar Hfe-fonns, for example, wlUch now rosix^tively charao- 
teri.«ie South America, Anstralia, and New Zealand, art' closely allied to, or identical 
with, the forms n'pn*-^entt>d by fossils that charactcrimxi those parts of the dry land, 
before Niagnra In gan to out luwk ita channel in the platform of rock, over the face 
of which, V h('n n]diftoI -HhOOh years ogii5, it first l)cgau to fall. An/f knowJed </4 

incompattNe irith (he ttofwh of the dieergence of aU ex-isting, nirdtreaOdug^ or drown^ 
dhte, ant mat .yncu K/rom one Astatic centra tetthin a jteriod <y'4,t>f>0 pears. 

* But to how many in this hall might such bodies of bict and inferenc© be distaste- 

ful, — such euhirg<‘mcnt of their knowledge of tho Power unwelcome ? MajI suppoee 
that there are any here who would arrest the course of Scieneo if they oouJd, — wonldl 
gladlj' fetb.'r ite difTiisioii w’onld fain iH'liev© that there are not amoiig the 

representatives of the Christian w-orld, whom I am now honoured in addressing, any 
to whom the ellpositions of the Power, teaching the world's vast age, the oo-rmation 
and eonc'omitancy of death with life, tho uninteriiiittance of creative acts, may be 
abhorrent,— wdio ’ look with susi)icion, dislike, or dread, upon the evidences, reaaon<- 
ings, proofs, of Gt'ology, Pahi'ontology, Geographical Zoology, — who have ears to 
hoar, and will not listen, who have eyes to see, and will not behold. But, if sneh 
there be, let me remind them that their mental oonditiun is the same as that of tho 
devout (iiristians, when the disooverios of the sliape, the motions, and oosmical rel^ 
tlons, of our small planet were first propotmdod. They know not, or they refuse to 
receive, the laU*r evidences of tho Power of God ; * They think- they know tho 
Beriptures, and they do err,* 

* Not but that, for all that is essential to the right life here and in the life to oomo. 
Boripture alone suffloeth : the eternal truths are plainly told. ... It is the human 
element, mingling with the divine, or meddling w 1th it, which the dJsoov^ies ot 
science exixise : it is the fence, set up about some narrowed and excliisive view, which 
they break down. Beware, therefore, of logically predao and definite 

B 
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kind; by the fear of transgreMing in some way the bounds, which 
the Scripture statements are supposed to have set to eucli specula- 
tionS; and by the necessity of propitiating to some extent the 
popular religious feeling on the subject. Men of scijence, generally, 
have not the leisure to pursue very far for themselves such inves- 
tigations as these. And, if men of devout minds, they will feel 
obliged to acquiesce, more or less, in the dicta of the Church and 
the Clergj", while conscious oftentimes that such dicta are painfully 
at variance with truths, which they have begun to glimpse at as 
the results of their own researches. They may proceed, and, 
probably, very many do proceed, far enough to see that there is 
something hollow in the popular belief, and that the modem view 
of Scripture Inspiration cannot possibly be true in all points. But 
the work of examining into its truth or falsehood is a work for 
theologians, not for natural philosophers, and, to be done tho- 
roughly, it requires great labour and a special tmning. Hence 
they will probably drop the subject altogether, some sinking into 
practical, if even unavowed, unbelief of the whole Mosaic story, 
os told in the Pentateuch, others smothering up their misgivings 
with a general assumption that the account must be substautially 
true ; while there are very many, who appreciate to some extent 
the difficulties of the traditionary view, but yet are unable to satisfy 
themselves that it is wholly untenable, and live in a state of 
painful uncertainty, which they would gladly have terminated, 
though even by the sharp pang of one decisive stroke, which shall 
©ever their connection with it once and for ever. 

I believe that there are not a few among the more highly 
educated classes of society in England, and multitudes among the 
more intelligent operatives, who are in dangtir of drifting into 
irreligion and practical atheism, under this dim sense c»f the 
unsoundness of the popular view, combined with a feeling of 
distrust of their spiritual teachers, as if these must be either igno- 
rant of facts, which to themselve.s are patent, or, at least, in- 
sensible to the difficulties which those facts involve, or eli^e, being 
aware of their existence, and feeling their importance, are con- 

BOOonntinir« from their point of view, for all thlncrs and cases, natni^ and prrtcr- 
natnra], clalraintf to bO final and all-raffloient. ‘ Syst^'inis of UoctrlneT^* of 

Chrtetianity,’ ‘ I>oKmatio Fonnalarlcs' arc of baman fabrication, the works of man 'a 
brain, of which he Is a« prond and jealous as of the work« of his They, for- 

sooth, must not he medalcd with I Any ray of light, exiKiHing a hoh* or a bmi joint 
in them, mngt he shut oot—the light-bringer, tjerhaps, anntljoiimtiMNl 1 They must 
be the exception to the common lot awaitfngr all mortal constnicthniK ! . . . Kniari- 
dpate yourselves from notions of textoal meaninjtfH, which may have Ixwn early im> 
preased nimn your plastic understanding. Clear away the film or inwliuin, w hie.h luuj 
been'systematicaily screw'cd upon your mind’s eye by your early teacher, with U^t in- 
tentions, and in Ixjst faith, whether Anglican or Athanasian, Lutheran, WcHleyitn, 
Fresbyterian, &c. As much aa may be, become again ‘ as little ehiltlren,* in waking 
guidance from Holy "Writ. Alr>ovc all, square your actions by Christltin ethics, ana 
be asBured that, as you do so, the essential truths will iKwme plainer to your 
Intellect : for ‘ He, that doeth of the will, ahall know of the doctrine, whether it bo 
ef God.^ pM-an. 
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sciously ignoring them. It has been said by some, ^ Why make 
this disturbance ? Why publish to the world matters like these, 
about which theologians may have doubts ? * I answer, that they 
are not theologians only, who are troubled with such doubts, and 
that we have a duty to discharge towards that large body of our 
brethren , — hoto large it is impossible to say, but, probably, much 
larger than is commonly imagined, — who not only doubt, but dis- 
believe, many important parts of the Mosaic narrative, as well as 
to those, whose faith may be more simple and unenquiiing, though 
not, therefore, necessarily, more deep and sincere, than theirs. 
We cannot expect such os the^ to look to us for comfort and help 
in their religious perplexities, if they cannot place entire conhdence 
in our honesty of purpose and good faith, — if they have any reason 
to suppose that we are willing to keep back any part of the truth, 
and are afraid to state the plain facts of the case, as we know them. 

On this subject I commend to the reader's attention the follow- 
ing admirable remarks of Archbishop Whatelt, {Bacon's JEssays^ 
with Annotations, p.ll): — 

We arc l>ound never to countenance any erroncoufl opinion, however seemlnply 
beneficial in iUi results, never to connive nt any salutary delusion (as it may 
apiwir), but to ojMMi the eyes (when oj>jK»rtunity'olTcrs, and in projwrtion as it 
ofiTcrt) of thOfC wo are instruetinp, to anj mi&taJcc'they may lal>o\ir \xnder, though it 
may bo one whioli loads thorn ultimately to a true n'sult, and to oxieof which they 
might otherwi-e fail. The tem]Uation to ilepart from this principle is sometimes 
exot?.«ii>ivel\ Htmng, hecaust! it will often be the case that men will Ik‘ in some danger. 
In parting with a long-ailmitted ern>r, of abandoning, nt the same timr*, some truth 
thej* have lK*t!n a<'customed to coniU'Ct with it. Acvt^rdingly, censure*? have been 
pas«<*(l on the endeavours to enlighten the mlhercnts of some erroneoun churches, on 
the gi'oiiiui that many of them thence lM*coine atheists, and many, the wildest of 
fanatic*!. That this slujuld have Imh'ii in sc»nie Instjujux* the ca-^e. is highly jin^bablc ; 
it is a natural result of the fiernicious elTocts on the nxind of any system of blind 
unenquiring accpiiestvnce. Such a system is an evil iqurit, which, we must expect, 
will cruelly rend and mangle the patient as it comes out of him, and w'ill leave him 
half dea<l at its departure. There will often le, and oftener api>ear to bo, danger In 
removing a mistake. — the danger that those, who have b<*en long nyed to act rightly 
on erroiu'ous prlneiplea, may full of the desirexl conclusioiis when undeceived. In 
Buch cjuses, it rtspiu’ob a thorotigb love of truth, imd a firm reliance on Divine 
support, to adhere steaflily to the straight c<*»xrse. If we give way to a dn?<id of 
danger from the lnc\ilcatix)u of any truth, physical, moral, or religioua, we manifest 
a "a'ant of faith in God’s power, or in tlie will to maintain His own cauat*. There 
may Iki danger attendant on ©very truth, since there is none that may not bo 
px'P’ert<Hl by some, or that may not tadvo offence to others; but, in the case of any- 
thing which i)lainly appears to trnth, every <hmger must be braved. We must 
maintain the truth aa we have received it, and tzxud. to Him, who * the Truth,* to 
proBi>cr and dofeixd it. 

That wc sluill indeeti Ixest further His cause by fearless ixaraeverance in on open 
and straight^jourso, I am firmly iwrsuaded. But it is not only w-hen we peremm 
the mlschieA>f falsehood and disguise, and the beneficial tendency of foimees and 
candour, that we arc to Iw followers of truth. The trial of our faith is when we 
cannot percidvc tliis ; aud the part of a lover of truth is, to follow her at all seeming 
hazards, afior the exmuplo of Him, who * came Into the world, that Ho ohould boar 
witness to the Truth.* 

For such persons especially, as I have indicated above, I have 
written this book, and for all, who would really see and know' how 
the case actually stands in this matter. I have d6sii*ed to set before 
the reader at full length the arguments, by which I have been myself 
convinced upon the subject, and to take him with me, as it were, 
along the path, which I have followed in the search after the 

B 2 
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Truth. It is not sufficient merely to make general statements, or 
to refer to this or that writer, as having irrefragahly proved the 
truth of certain results. I have wished to enable the reader to 
satisfy his own mind on each point as it arises, precisely as I have 
satisfied mine, by a thorough discussion of all that can be said on 
both sides of the question. 

I have here confined my enquiries chiefly to the Pentateuch 
and book of Joshua, though, in so doing, I have found myself 
compelled to take more or less into consideration the other books 
of the Old Testament also. Shouldt (xod in bis Providence call 
me to the work, I shall not shrink from the duty of examining on 
behalf of others into the question, in what way the doctrines, 
usually drawn from the New Testament, affected by the un- 
historical character of the Pentateuch. Of course, for the satis- 
faction of my own mind, and in the discharge of my duties to 
those more immediately dependent on me, I cannot avoid doing 
80 , if health and strength are granted me, as soon as I have com- 
pleted the present work, and ascertained that the ground is sure, 
on which I here take my .stand. For the present, 1 have desired 
to follow the leading of the truth itself, and not to distract my 
attention, or incur the temptation of falsifying the conclusions, to 
which the argument would honestly lead me, by taking account 
a priori of the consequences; and I would gladly leave to other 
hands the work of conducting the above enquiry at greater length 
for the general reader. 

On one point, however, it may be well to make hero a few 
observations. There may be some, who will say that such words 
os those in John vi.4G,47, ^ For had ye belitjved Mo-ses, ye would 
have believed Me, for he tvrote of Me. But, if ye believe not bis 
writings, how shall ye believe my words P ’ — or in Luke xx.37, 

^ Now that the dead are raised, even Moses showed at the bush, 
[i.e. in the passage about the ^ bush,’] when he called the Lori>, 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,’ 
—or in Ltike xvi29, * They have Moses and the I^ophets ; let 
them hear thdm,’ and v. 81, ^ If they hear not Moses and the 
Prophets, neither will they he persuaded, though oneffoee from 
the dead,’ — are at once decisive upon the poin^. of Moses’ author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, since they imply that our Lord Himself 
believed in it, and, consequently, to assert that Moses did not 
write these hooks, would be to contradict the words of Christ, and 
to impugn His veracity. 

To make use of such an argument is, indeed, to bring the 
Sacred Ark itself into the battle-field, and to make belief in 
Christianity itself depend entirely upon the question whether 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch, or not. There is, however, no force 
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in this particular objection, as will appear from the Allowing 
considerations. 

(i) First, such words as the above, if understood in their most 
literal sense, can only be supposed, at all events, to apply to certain 
parts of the Pentateuch ; since most devout Christians will admit 
that the last chapter of Deuteronomy, which records the death of 
Moses, could not have been written by his hand, and the most 
orthodox commentators are obliged also to concede the probability 
of some other interpolations ha\'ing been made in the original 
story.* It would become, therefore, even thus, a question for a 
reverent criticism to determine what passages give signs of not 
having been written by Moses. 

(ii) But, secondly, and more generally, it may be said that, in 
maldng use of «uch expressions, our Lord did but accommodate 
His words to the current popular language of the day, as when 


* Note to Peopte^e Edition, 1864. — Thus in a book recently .published, and dedicated 
by permieeion to the Archbishop of York, we find the follo^^ing statementB : — 

* Wo entered the dlMCUssion unbiassed by any tlioory, but prepjired to adopt what> 

ever conclusions the facta of the cose, fairly considered, might seem to require. , . . 
And it muM he con/eesed that the results ice have tfius arrived at do differ very materiaily 
from the views commonly held. The pre-Mosaic origin of large jx>rtions of Genesis, 
the existence of two records of the Exodus, one certainly, therefore, non-Mosaie, — the m- 
corporation of narraUves of foreign ongm, — the numerous atklittons ami occasional 
alterations made try a later tcriU^r after the Conquest, — these are facts very Wrongly at 
variance with the notions generally entertained. Pacts they are, however — not ntere theo* 
retie fancies or unfounded assumptions ; and in accordance with them must we frame 
our final view of the true origin of the Pentateuch. • 

‘ Jduch of it is certainly un-Jdosaie, some earlier, some contemporary, some later than 
Moses. Many portions of the Pentateuch COULD KOT have proceeded from his pen, or even 
have been written under his direction. 

* The materials, of which the first four books are composed, iqipear thus to be of 
very various dates and characters, the larger portion, however, being almost certainly 
Mosaic. They may be turranged as follows : — 

* (i) A scries of * Annals/ embracing the chief features of primeval and patriarchal 
history down to the death of Joseph— date and authorship unknown, but some pro- 
bably written in Egypt, and all certainly pre-Mosaic ; 

‘ (ii) Additional matter referring to the same iicriods, from the pen of Mosot, 
variously inserted among these, to «Qlar^, supplement, or replace, difri^'ent portions 
of them ; 

* (iii) An Elohistio narrative of the sojourn in Egypt and the Exodus — dale and 
atsthorship unknown ; 

* (iv) A Jehovistic narrative of the Exodus and passage tlirough the wilderness, up 
to the erection of the Tabernacle, including the earlier |X)rtion of the Slnxiitio law%— 
also a list of the joumeyings in the wUdemess, — written by Moses ; 

* (v) A Berios of laws delivered during ttxe last thirty-nine years of the joumey^ 
through the wilderness, recorded prcMbly by Moses ; 

* (vi) A narrative of the events of the second az^ i^rtieth years, with which 
laws havelMen incorporated, written shortly after the conquest of Canaan ; 

* (vli) TiVbe isolated nan^vos, concerning Abraham’s war with the four Kings, 
Jethro’s visit to Moses, and Balaam’s propheciee-^pro^xi&lp {in part least) f 
foreign origin; 

‘ (vlii) A variety of explanatory notes, additions, and occasional alteratioii8,wlth a 
few passages of greater length, chiofiy from other ancient narrattves* iafivdacsd a 
writer of much later date — very probably in the days of Saul. 

* Out of these div^^se materialB we believe the first four hooks of the Pentateuch to 
have been compiled. The proportion in which they are to he lonjid may he roughly 
expressed as follows : — 

* If those four books were divided into 1,000 equal parts, then (1), the pre^Mosaie 
annals would make up 164 of them; (ii), (iv),and (v), the Mosexie portions, ; 
(vi), the later narrative, 214 ; (vii), the foreign records, 26 ; (iit> and feili), the JBto- 
hisHc Exodus, and the loss revmon, 10 each .’ — The Moeesie Origin of the Pmtatemdk 
considered, pp. 141-151. 

I do not agree with many of the critical conclusions above stated. Butthereiwlerwill 
observe what very im|)ortant admissions are here made. In a book published under 
such auspices, though Uis Groce has since said that he * does not oonour ' in fcbAw. 
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He speaks of God ^ making His sun to rise/ Matt.v.45, or of the 
‘stars falling from heaven/ Matt.xxiv.20, or of Lazarus being 
‘carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom/ Luke xvi.22, or of 
the woman * with a spirit of infirmity/ whom ‘ Satan had bound 
eighteen years/ Luke xiii.16, &c., without our being at all 
authorised in drawing from them scientific or psychological 
conclusions. 

(iii) Lastly, it is perfectly consistent with the most entire and 
sincere belief in our Lord’s Divinity, to hold, as many do, that, 
when He vouchsafed to become a ‘ Son of Man,’ He took our 
nature fully, and voluntarily entered into all the conditions of 
humanity, and, among others, into that which makes our growth 
in all ordinary knowledge gradual and limited. We are expressly 
told, in Luke ii.62, that ‘Jesus incroased in 7vi8ddniy as well ns in 
‘stature.’ It is not supposed that, in His human nature. Ho was 
acquainted, more than any educated Jew of the age, with the 
mysteries of all modem sciences ; nor, with the above statement of 
St Luke before us, can it be seriously maintained that, as an in fant 
or young chUdj He possessed a knowledge, surj^assing that of the 
most pious and learned adults of His nation, upon the subject of 
the authorship and age of the difierent portions of the Pentateuch. 
At what period, then, of Ills life upon earth, is it to bo supposed 
that He had granted to Him, as the Son of Man, aujyernaturaUy^ 
full* and accurate information on these points, so that He should 
be expected to speak about the Pentateuch in other terms, than 
any other devout Jew of that day would have employed ? Why 
should it be thought that He would speak with certain Divine 
knowledge on this matter, more than upon other matters ot 
ordinary science or-histoi'y ? 

Finally, I am not aware of any breach of the Law of the 
Church of England, as declared by the recent judgment in the 
Court of Arches, which is involved in this publication. It is now 
ruled that the words in the Ordination Service for Deacons, ‘ I 
do unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures,’ must be 
understo^ to mean simply the expression of a bond Jide belief, 
that ‘the Holy Scriptures contain everything necessayy to sal- 
vation,’ and ‘to that extent they have the direct sanction of the 
Almighty.’ 

I am not conscious of having said anything here, which contra- 
venes this decision. Should it be otherwise, and should the strange 
phenomenon be witnessed, of a Bishop of the Protestant Church of 
England, — more especially one, who has been expressly occupied 
in translating the Scriptures into a foreign tongue, — being pre- 
cluded by the Law of that Church from entering upon a close, 
critical, examination of them, and from bringing before the great 
body of the Church, (not the Clergy only, hut the Clergy and 
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Laity,) the plain, honest, results of such criticism, I must, of 
course, bear the consequences of my act. 

But, meanwhile, I cannot but believe that our Church, repre- 
senting, as it is supposed to do, the religious feeling of a free, Pro- 
testant, nation, requii’es us now, as in the days of the Reformation, 
to protest against all perversion of the Truth, and all suppression 
of it, for the sake of Peace, or by mere Authority. As a Bishop 
of that Church, I dissent entirely from the principle laid down by 
some, that such a question, as that which is here discussed, is not 
even an open question for an English clergjrman, — ^that we are 
bound by solemn obligations to maintain certain views, on the 
points here involved, to our lives’ end, or, at least, to resign our 
sacred office in the Church, as soon as ever we feel it impossible 
any longer to hold them. 

On the contrary, I hold that the foundations of our National 
Church are laid upon the Truth itself, and not upon mere human 
presf nptions, and that the spirit of our Church, as declared in the 
days of the Reformation, fully recognises my right to use all the 
weight of that office, with which the Providence of God has in- 
vested me, in declaring the Truth, and recommending the subje^ 
of this work to the thoughtful consideration of English Church- 
men. Niue years ago, I was deemed not unworthy to be called to 
this high office. 1 trust that the labours of those years may be 
accepted as an evidence that, to the best of my power, I have 
striven to discharge faithfully the duties entrusted to me, and may 
serve also as a guarantee, that, in putting forward this book, I am 
acting in no light spirit, but with the serious earnestness of one, 
who believes that he owes it as a duty to the Church itself, of 
which he is a minister, to do his part to secure for the Bible its 
due honour and authority, and save its devout readera from 
ascribing to it attributes of perfection and infallibility, which 
belong to God only, and which the Bible never claims for itself 
More than all others, I believe, is a Bishop bound to do this, if his 
conscience impels him to it, — ^inasmuch as he, above others, is 
boimd to be an example to the Mock of that walking in the 
Light, without which there cannot be true Life in a Church, any 
more than in on individual soul, — renouncing the hidden things 
of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness nor handling the word of 
God deceitfully, but^ by manifestation of the Truth, commending 
himself to every man’s conscience in ihe sight of Goi’ 

If the arguments, * on which the conclusions of these drst 
chapters rest, shall be found, upon a thorough examination, to 
he substantially well-grounded and true, I trust that we shall not 
rest until the system of our Church be reformed, and ‘her bounda- 
ries at the same time enlarged, to make her what a National 
Church should be, the Mother of spiiitual life to all within the 
realm, ex^bracing, as far as possible, all the pety, and learning. 
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and earnestness, and goodness, of the nation. Then, at last, would 
a stop be put to that internecine war between the servants of one 
Gk>d and the professed followers of the same religion, which now 
is a reproach to our Chfistian name, and seriously impedes the 
progress of truth and charity, both at home and abroad. Should 
the reception of this book, by the more thoughtful portion of the 
community, indicate that such a Reform is possible and probable, 
andwUl but a question of time, so that, being able meanwhile 
to speak out plainly the truth, we shall have only to bear with the 
inconveniences and inconsistencies, which must attend a state of 
transition, it would not be neoeesary for me, or for those who think 
with me, to leave the Church of England voluntarily, and abandon 
the work to which we have devoted ourselves for life. 

In conclusion, I commend this subject more especially to the 
attention of the Laity. They are happy enough to l^e able to lay 
aside such questions as these, if they will, while still continuing 
members of the National Church. I implore them to consider the 
position, in which the Cleryy will be placed, if the facts, brought 
Ibrward in this book, are found to be substantially true. Let 
them examine their own hearts solemnly, in the sight of God, on 
these points. Would they have the Clergy bound by Subscrip- 
tions and Declarations, to which tliey would not on any account 
commit themselves ? Are they willing that their own sons, who 
may feel the Divine call to devote themselves to the ministry of 
souls, should be entangled in these trammels, so galling to the con- 
science, so injurious to their sense of truth and honesty, so 
impeding to the freedom and heartiness of their ministrations ? 
WCf indeed, who are already under the yoke, may have for a time 
to bear it, however painful it may be, while we struggle and hope 
on for deliverance. But what youth of noble mind, with a deep 
yearning for truth, and an ardent desire to tell out the love of 
God to man, will consent to put himself voluntarily into such 
fetters P It may be possible to represent some of the argignents 
in ibis book as invalid, others as unimportant. But, if the main 
result of it be true, as I believe it will be found to be, it seems to 
me impossible that, five years hence, unless liberty of speech on 
these matters be frsmkly acknowledged to belong to the Clergy as 
Well as tp the Laity, any of the mdrs hopeful and intelligent of 
our young men will be able, with clear conscieiices, to enter the 
ministry of the Church of England. 

I now commit this First Part of my work into the Hands of 
Almighty God, beseeching Him mercifully to accept and bless it, 
as a feeble efibrt to advance the knowledge of His Truth in the 
world, 

J. W. NATAL. 

Iioitnon : Oct 4, 1862, 
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THE PENTATEUCH EXAMINED AS AN 
PHSTOEICAL NAEEATIVE. 


CHAPTER I. 

nrrHODucTOBY bbkabks. 

1. The first five books of the Bible, — 
commonly called the Pentateuch, or 
Book of Five Volumes,— are supposed 
by most English readers of the Bible 
to have been written by Moses, except 
the last chapter of Deuteronomy, wliicb 
records the death of Moses, and which, 
of course, it is generally allowed, must 
have been added by another hand, per- 
haps that of Joshua. It is belicTed 
that Moses wrote under such special 
guidance and teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, that he was preserved from 
making any error in recording tliose 
matters, which came within his own 
cognisance, and was instructed also 
supematurally in respect of events, 
which took place before he was bom, 
— before, indeed, there was a human 
being on the earth to take note of what 
was passing: He was in this way, it is 
supposed, enabled to write a true ac- 
count of the Creation. And, though 
the accounts of the Fall and of me 
Flood, as well as of later events, which 
happened in the time of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, may have been handed 
down by tradition from one generation 
to another and even, some of them, 
perhaps, written down in words, or re- 
presented in hieroglyphics, and Moses 
may, probably, have aeriv^ assistance 
from these sources also in the composi- 
tion of his narrative, yet in all his state- 
ments, it is bf'lieved, he wa« under such 
constant control and superintendence 


of the Spirit of Ood, that lie was 
from making any serious errcMr, and 
certainly from writing anything alto- 
gether untrue. We may rely with un- 
doubting confidence— such is the state- 
ment usually made — on the historical 
veracity, and infallible accuracy, of the 
Mosaic narrative in all its main par- 
ticulars. 

2. There was a time, in my own life, 
before my attention had been drawn 
to the facts, which make such a view 
impossible for most reflecting and en- 
quiring minds, when I thought thus, 
and could have heartily assented to such 
language as the following, which Bcn- 
GON, hispiraiimf &e, p.89, asserts to 
be the creed of orthodox believers, and 
which, probably, expresses the belief of 
many English Christians at the present 
day : — 

The Bible Is none other than the Vobx ^ 
Him that utieth upon the Throne I Every hook 
of It— every chapter of. it— every vetae of It—* 
every word of it— every syllable of it— (where 
arc we to stop ?) every Utter of itr--ls the direct 
ntteranoe of tbci Most High! The Mbie is 
none other than the Word of (}od— not ttiam 
part of it more, some part of it ieea, bqt sA 
alike^he utterance of Him who 
the Thiono— aheoluto— £sQlUeBt--utitirt 
supreme, 

8. Such was the creed ofthe School in 
which 1 was educated. 0od is my wit- 
ness 1 what hours of wretchedness bavo 
I spent at times, while reading thifBible 
devoutly from day to day, and reveren- 
cing every word of it as the Word of 
when petty contradictions met 
which seemed to my reason to conflict 
with the notion of the absolate hiatori- 
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cal Tcracity of eveiy part of Scripture, 
and which, as I felt, in the study of any 
boohf we should ho^tly treat as 
ezfois or misstatements, ^thout in the 
least detracting th^ real Talue of 
the hook ! But, in those days, 1 was 
taught that it was my duty to fiing the 
suggestion from me at once, ^ as if it 
were a loaded shell, shot into the for- 
tress of the soul,’ or to stamp out des- 
perately, as with an iron heel, each 
spark of honest doubt, which God’s own 
gift, the love of Truth, had kindled in 
bosom. And b^ many a painful 
effort 1 succeeded m doing so for a 
season. 

4. But my labours, as a translator of 
the Bible, and a teaser of intelligent 
converts from heathenism, have brought 
me face to face withquestions, from which 
I had hitherto shrunk, but from which, 
under the circumstances, I felt it would 
be a sinful abandonment of duty any 
longer to turn away. I have, there- 
fore, as in the sight of Qod Most High, 
set myself deliberately to find the 
answer to such questions, with, I trust 
and believe, a sincere desire to know 
the Truth, as God wills us to know it, 
and with a hnmble dependence on that 
Divine Teacher, who alone can guide 
us into that knowledge, and help us to 
use the light of our minds aright. The 
result of my enquiry is this, that 1 
have arrived at the conviction, — as 
painfhl to myself at first as it may be 
to my reader, thongh painfhl now no 
longer under the clear shining bf the 
Light of Truth, — that the Pentateuch, 
as a wholes cannot possibly have been 
written by Mose*^ or b^ any one ac- 
quainted personallj with the facts 
which it professes to describe, an^ 
further, that the (sp*called) Mosaic 
naixative, 1^ whomsoever written, and 
thongh imparting to us, as I fully be- 
lieve it does, revelations of the Divine 
Will and Character, cannot be regarded 
as MstoricaRy true, 

|i« I^et it be observed that I am not 
hcaty speakifia of a number of petty 
variations and contradictions, snen iis^ 
on closer examination, are found to 
exist throughout the books, but which 
may be in many cases sufficiently «x- 
pUined^ pj sBeging our ignorance of 


all the circumstances of the^case, or by 
supposing some misplacement, or loss, 
or corruption, of the original manu- 
script, or by suggesting that a later 
writer has inserted his own gloss here 
and there, or even whole passages, 
which may contain facts or expressions 
at variance with the true Mosaic Books, 
and throwing an unmerited suspicion 
upon them. However perplexing such 
contradictions are, when found in a 
book which is believed to be divinely 
infallible, yet a humble and pious 
faith will gladly welcome the aid of a 
friendly criticism, to relieve it in this 
way of its doubts. I can truly say 
that I would do so heartily myself. 

6. Nor are the difficulties, to which 

I am now referring, of the same kind 
as those, which arise from considering 
the acconnts of the Creation and the 
Deluge, (though these of tl uni selves 
are very formidable,) — or the stupen- 
dous character of certain miracles, as 
that of the sun and moon standing 
still, or the waters of the river Jordan 
standing in heaps as solid walls, while 
the stream, we must supj>ose, was still 
running, or the ass speaking with 
human voice, or the miracles wrouglit 
by the magicians of such as 

the conversion of a rod into a snake, 
and the latter being endowed with life. 

7. They are ijot such, again, as .arise, 
when we regard the trivial nature of a 
vast number of conversations and com- 
mands, ascribed directly to Jehovah, 
espf^cially the multiplied ceremonial 
minutice, laid down in the Levitical 
Law. They are not such, even, as 
must be stai^ at once in most pious 
minds, when such words as these are 
read, professtMily coming fn)m the 
Holy and Blessed One, the Father and 
* Faithful Creator ’ of all mankind : — 

the master (of a Hebrew servant) havo 
given hlin a wife, and she havo bomic Mni mm 
or dAUghtegm, the w\fe and her eftildren shall be 
her mukr*9t and he ffiall go out free by him- 
ietf/BJdd.4; 

the wife and children in such a case 
being placed under the protection of 
such other words as these, — 

* If a man smite his servant, or hlg maid, 
with a rod, and he die under liis band, ho nhall 
be surely punished. I^olwithstanding, if Ira 
continao a day or two, ho shall not ha 
punished i txrt he U id* money,* 
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8. I shall never forget the revulsion 
of feeling, with which a very intelligent 
Christian native, with wnose help I 
was translating these last words into the 
Zulu tongue, first heard them as words 
said to be uttered by the same great and 
gracious Being, whom I was teaching 
him to trust in and adore. His whole 
soul revolted against the notion, that 
the Great and Blessed God, the’Mercifhl 
Father of all mankind, would speak of 
a servant or maid as mere ‘money,* and 
allow a horrible crime to go unpunished, 
because the victim of the brutal usage 
had survived a few hours I 

9. But I wish, before proceeding, to 
repeat here most distinctly that my 
reasim, for no longer receiving the 
Pentateueli as historically true, is not 
tliat I find insuperable difficulties 
with regard to the 7niracl(s^ or simr- 
natiiral rrvdniiona of Almighty God, 
recorded in it, but solely that I cannot, 
as a true man, consent any longer to 
shut my eyes totlie absolute, palpable, 
self-contradiotious of the narrative. 
We need only consider well the state- 
ments made in the books themselves, 
by whomsoc'vcr written, about matters 
which they profess to narrate^is facts of 
common history, — statements, which 
every Clergyman, at all events, and 
every Sunday-School Teacher, not to 
say, every Christian, is surely bound to 
examine thoroughly, and try to under- 
stand rightly, comparing one passage 
with another, until he comprehends 
their actual meaning, and is able to 
explain that meaning to others. If we 
do this, we shall find them to contain 
a series of manifest contradictions and 
inconsistencies, which leave us, it would 
seem, no alternative but to conclude 
that main ix)rtion8 of the story of the 
Exodus, though based, probably, on 
some real historical foundation, yet are 
certainly not to be regarded as mstori- 
cally true. 

10. The proofs, which seem to mo to 
be conclusive on this pointy I feel it to 
be my duty, in the Service of God and 
the Truth, to lay before my fellow-men, 
not without a solemn sense of the re- 
sponsibility which I am thus incurring, 
and not without a painful foreboding of 
the serious consequences which, in many 


cases, may ensue from such a publica- 
tion. There will be some now, as in 
the time of the first preaching of Chris- 
tianity, or in thedaysof the Reformation, 
who seek to turn their liberty into 
a * cloke of lasciviousness/ ‘ The un- 
righteous will be unrighteous still; the 
filthy will be filthy still* The heart, 
that is undean and impure, will not 
fail to find excuse for indulging its 
lusts, from th^ notion that somehow 
the v«ry principle of a living faith in 
God it shaken, because belief in the 
Pentateuch is shaken. But it is not so. 
Our belief in the Living God would 
remain as sure as ever though not 
the Pentateuch only, but the whole 
Bible, were removed. It is written on 
our hearts by God’s own Finger, as 
surely as by the hand of the Apostle 
in the Bible, that ‘ GOD IS, and is a 
rt^warder of them that diligently seek 
Him.* It is written there also, as 
plainly as in the Bible, that ‘G6 d is 
not mocked,’ — that, ‘ whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap,* — and 
that ‘he that soweth to the fies^ shall 
of the flesh reap corruption.* 

11. But there will be others of a 
different stamp, — meek, lowly, loving 
souls, who are walking daily with God, 
and have been taught to consider a 
belief in the historical veracity of the 
story of the Exodus an essentid part of 
their religion, upoi^ which, indeed, as 
it seems to Aem, the whole fabric of 
their fi^th and hope in God is based. 
It is not really so : the Light of God’s 
Love did not shine less truly on pious 
minds, when Enoch ‘ walked with God * 
of old, thougti there was then no Bible 
in existence, than it does now. And 
if is, perhaps, God’s Will ^at wa lAmB 
be taught in this our day, amtmg 

dous lessons, not to build up oni^ 
ith upon a B^k, though it ht the 
Bible itself, but to realise mxm truly 
the blessedness of knowing that He 
Himself, the living Gk>d, omr Father 
and Friend, is nearer and closer to us 
than any book can be, — that His Voice 
within the heart may be heard eon«> 
tinuaUy by the obedient child that 
listens fmr it, and fAaf shall be onr 
Teacher and Guide, in the path of duty, 
which is the path of lifOi when ail other 
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hflp6rs*--«Tein the words of the Best of 
lB<x>k8 — may fail ns. 

12. In discharging, however, xny pre- 
sent duty to God and to the Church, I 
trust that I shall be preserved from 
sigriiig a single word that may cause 
unn&:eshfy pain to those, who now em- 
brace with all their hearth as a primary 
article of Faith, the traditipnaiy view of 
Scripture Inspiration. Pam, I know, 
I must cause to some. , But I feel very 
deeply that it behoves ev€^ one, who 
wo^d write on sudh% subject as this, 
to remember how dosely Ae beKef in 
the historical truth of every portion of 
the Bible is interwoven, at the present 
bime, in England, with the mth of 
many, whose piety and charity may far 
surpass his own. He must beware lest, 
oven by rudeness or carel<i^ness of 
speech, he * offend one of these little 
mes* ; while yet he may feel it to be 
\m duty, as I ao now, to tell out plainly 
he tmt^ as God, he believes, has en- 
ibled him to see it. And that truth in 
he present instance, I repeat^ is this, 
hat the Pentateuch, as a whole, was 
aot written by Moses, and that, with 
respect to some, at least^ of the chief 
[portions of the story, it cannot be re- 
ptrded as historically tme. 

15. But the Bible does not, therefore, 
iease to ^eontajji^ the true Wmrd of God/ 
0 eiy oin * thi n^necessary for salvation,' 
io be 'profitable for do^rine, reproof, 
soRWcrioPyiiistimction in ri^teousness.' 
[t still remains forns that which, 
irtiatever intermixture it may show of 
luman dement^ — of error, infirmity, 
;)assion, and igprance, has yet, 
.hrongh God’s Pri^videnee, and the 
working of His Spirit on the 
Doinds of its imteet, been the means 
E>f revealing to ns His True Kame, the 
{fame of w only living and True 
God, and has all along been, and, as 
for as ^ know, will never cease to be, 
the mig^^ instrument in the hand 
of tW iHyine Teacher, for awakening 
in our ipinds just conce^ons of His 
Character, and of His gtaeious and mer* 
rifhldealings with the children of men. 
Only We must not attempt to put into 
the Bible what we thinx to be 
there : we Must not lay it ^wn as cer- 
Inin that God conld only 


reveal Himself to us by means of an 
ii^allihle Book. We must be content to 
take the Bible as it is, and draw from it 
those Lessons which it really contains. 

14. Accordingly, that which I shall 
do, or endeavour to do, in this work, is 
to make out from the Bible — at least, 
from the first part of it — what account it 
gives of itself, what it really is, what, if 
we love the truth, we must understand 
and believe it to be, what, if we will 
speak the truth, we must represent it to 
b& I believe assuredly that the time is 
come, in the ordering of God's Provi- 
dence and in the history of the world, 
when such a task as this must be taken 
in hand, not in a light and scoffing spirit, 
but in that of a devout and living faith, 
which seeks only Truth, and follows fear- 
lessly its footsteps, — when such ques- 
tions as these miist be asked, — be 
asked reverently, as by those who feel 
that they are treading on hallowed 
ground, — but be asked firmly, as by 
those who would be able to give an 
account of the hope wdiich is in them, 
and to know that the grounds are sure, 
on which they rest their trust for time 
and for Eternity, 

16. The spirit, indeed, in which such 
a work should be carried on, cannot bet 
better described than in the words of 
Mr. Buroox, who says, Inspiration, 
&C. p.cili : — 

Approach the volnmeof Holy Scrlpttrrc with 
the same candour, and In the same unprejo* 
diced Bfiirit, with which yon would appoi^ch 
any other famous book of hl^jh antiquity, 
Btudy It with, at leaKt, tlie samo attention. 
Qdve, at least, ^tial heed to all lt« o-tatenuinta. 
A/maaint yooraelf at least as Intiuslriouhly 
with Iti method and principle, mplo.vinjf anti 
applying elthiar with at least equal fidelity in 
it* mterpretoMon. Above all, l^su'are qf plating 
tHdts iU jpk^ tanifuagr. Beware of enp* 

preMiiig Ktty of tbo cvldcnco which it 
iBppifoB to Its own meaning. Be tmthful, and 
mipNiiidloed, and boncHit, and conHiident, and 
lomoi^ and «xaot throughout, in your work 
Ot^^FOtetioii, 

Aw again he writes, commending a 
dosM attention to Biblical studies to tho 

^ I om^mplate the continued exercl»/^of ^ 
most ourloua and prying, an well m a moat 
vifUaat and obeerring. eye, Ae difilcult? is to 
be neglected ; m pecnllailty of expix^wlon is 
to be diaregaxded ; ae minute detail i» u> be 
orarlookod. The hint, lest fall In an earUov 
chapter, is to be compared with a hint let fall 
in the later place. JM> thtv UUlv or mit And 
vih(A follows 1 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE FAMILIES OF JUDAH AND HOSES. 

16. I SHALL first show, bv means of a 
few prominent instances, tnat the books 
of the Pentateuch, in their own account 
of the story which they profess to re- 
late, contain such remarkable contra- 
dictions, and involve such plain impos- 
sibilities, that they cannot be regaraed 
as true narratives of actual, historical, 
matters of fact. 

17 . The Familt of Judah. 

*And the sons of Judah^ Er^ and Onan, and 
She/ah, and Vharez, and Zarah; but Er and 
Onan <Ued in the land oj Canaan; and Vu sons 
0 / Pharez were JJezron and Uamul' G.xlvl.12. 

It appears to be certain that the 
writer here mean.s to say that Hezron 
and Ilamul were horn in the land of 
Cioiaan, and w'crc among the seventy 
ersons, (including Jacob himstdf, and 
oseph, and liis two sons,) who caTne 
into Egypt with Jacob. 

* Ttiewe are t!ie naniea of the chhdren of 
litrael, wliich tame into Eijypt,' ».8. 

‘All the RonU, that came with Jacob into 
Egirpt, wliicti e(unc mifc of his loins, bosich^s 
Jacob's son’H wives, were thrcescoro and six,’ 
r.‘2U,— which tliey would not bo without 
Hezron and Hnnuil. 

‘ And the son.-> of Joseph, which were bom 
him in I-Ryj)!, were two souls : nil the souls of 
tlie houHe of Jacob, which canu tnto Eg^t^ 
were throtveore and ten.’ e.27, 

‘ TIkxo are tlic names of the children of 
Israel, which canw into E<jypt; every man and 
his hou“<<‘hold came with Jaciy>. And all the 
bouL<!, that came out of tho loins St Jacob, 
w'orc seventy sonls ; for Joseph was in Egypt 
olrt'fuly.’ E.i.1,5. 

‘Thy fathers mnt dou/n into E^p/pt with 
tbnHvt^onc iitid ten persons ; and now the 
Lord thy (UhI hath made thee as the stars of 
heaven for multitude.’ l).x.22. 

I assume, thou, that the narrative of 
the Elxodus dist i nelly involves the state- 
ment, that the sixty-six persons, * out 
of the loins of Jacob,’ who are men- 
tioned in G.xlvi, and no others, went 
down with him into Egypt 

18. Now Judah was fortydwo* yem 

• Joseph was thirty jewen old, when he 
‘stood l)ofore Pharaoh,’ os governor of the 
land of Eg}j}t, G*xlt46 ; and from that time 
nine years elapsed, (seven of plenty and two of 
famine,) before Jaoob came down to Egypt. 
At that time, therefore, Joseph was thirty- 
nine years old. But Judah was about thiM 
years older than Joseph ; for Judidi was bom 
In the /owrW year of Jacob's double marriage, 
0.xxix.3h, and Joseph in the sepmth, G.xxx. 
24-20, xxxl,4l. Honoe Judah was forty-two 
yeaxs old when Jaoob went down to Bgypti* 


old, according to the story, when he 
went down with Jacob into Egypt 

But, if we turn to G.x3pmii, we shall 
dud that, in the coarse of these forty- 
two years of Judah’s life, the following 
events are recorded to have happened. 

(i) Judah grows up, marries a wife, 
and has, separately, three sons by her. 

(ii) The eldest of these three sons 
grows up, is married, and dies. 

The second grows to maturity, (su^ 
pose in another year,), marries hia 
brothers widow, and dies. 

The third grows to maturity, (sup- 
pose in another year still,) but deidinea 
to take his brotlier’s widow to wife 

She then deceives Judah himself^ 
conceives by him, and in due time bears 
him twins, Pharez and 2^ah. 

(iii) One of these twins also grows 
to maturity, and has two sons, Hezron 
and Hamul, born to him, before Jacob 
goes down into Egypt. 

19. The above being certainly incre- 
dible, we are obliged to conclude that one 
of the two accounts must be untrue. Yet 
the statement, that Hezron and Ha- 
mul were bom in the land of Canaan, 
is vouched so po-sitively by the many 
passages above quoted, which sum up 
the ‘seventy souls,’ that, to give up 
this point, is to give up an essential 
part of the whole stoi^. But theiit 
this point cannot be maintained, how- 
ever essential to the narrative, withoitl 
supposing that the other series of evantf 
had taken place beforehand, which 
have seen to be incredible. 

20. The Family of Moses. 

‘And Moses was content to dwell wiHi 
the man; and he gave Moses 2Upporah Ms 
daughter, and she bore Mm a son, and he 
called Ms name Qershom ‘ for he saM, 1 have 
been a stranger in a strange land.’ SLiL21,22. 

Proceeding a step farther in the his- 
toiy, we find here also, apparently, h, 
great inconsistency. Moaes* wan grown,* 
Riill— * full for^ years old,* Acta vii. 
28, — when he slew the Egyptian, im- 
mediately after whi<^ event Ibe fied to 
Midian, where he * was contei;Modwf^ 
with the man,’ Jethro, and married hH 
daughter. When, however, he returned 
to E^pt, we are told that ho was ^ ^ 
years oUl,E.vii7, and then he had two 
sons, E.xriii.3, ^foung ttkHdrm, whom 
[he ‘eetupon an ass’ withthehMnoth«r» 
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E.iT.20, and one of whom their mother 
circumcised by the way, E.iT.25. 

21. We must, consequently, suppose 
either that Moses, though already fo^ 
years old, lived nearly forty years with 
Jethro before he took Zipporah to wife, 
-—although the story would lead us to 
conclude that she was one of the ' seven 
daughters* of Jethro, whom Moses, at 
his first coming to Midian, *help^’ 
at the well, and * watered their flock,* 
E.ii.17,— or that Moses lived with 

Zipporah nearly forty years before she 
bare him her first child. But these 
suppositions ai^ both of them at vari- 
ance with the plain, natural, meaning of 
E.iL2 1,22, m quoted above, from wluch 
we should infer,— ^less we choose to 
force another meaning upon it, — that 
Moses married Zippoi^ soon after he 
had consentefi to dwell ^th Jethro, and 
that Gershom was bom to him in due 
course of time after his mamage. And 
so the name of his second son, * Eliezer 

* God is a help^* is expressly s&id to have 
been given,--- 

* Iwcttiiae tlie <M of my Father, WM 
mine help, and delivered me from the sword of 
P|uilwih/B^sviiL4,— 

which also points to a recent escape 
firom danger in T^ypt, and not to a 
deliverance wionght for him nearly forty 
years ago. 

CHAPTER nr. 

fCT JrOHBEK OF TBS COBGR»|aTTON. 

* And Jehorah igpaieunto MoshS, saying, 

• , • Chdher thou aU Stt tl<mgrtgatkm together 

Sh* door ^ the Tdhernaele of the Congrega- 
thn. And Moses did as Jdtovah commanded 
Urn, And the Asomb^ was gathered together 
unto the doorgftheJmrnadecfihe Congrega- 
Uon* I*.viii.X-4L 

Pirst, it appears to be certain that 
by the expressions us^ so often, here 
and elsewhere, ‘the Assembly,* ‘the 
whole Assembly,* *all the Congrega- 
tion,* is meant the whole body of the 
people - or, at all events, the aduU 
miles in tie prime of life among them 
—and not merely the elders or heads 
of the people^ as some have supposed, 
in order to eaisape from such dimculties 
m that which we are about to consider. 

* The whole Aseembly of the CoDgresatioii of 
Jaaraei Shall Mil it in the evening/ E.M1.8. 

* The- whole Congregation of the i^ldren of 
li^mmmmred agamst Mosm and Aaron in 


the wildemms ; and the children of Israel said 
unto them, ... Ye have hroupht ns forth 
into this wildern^, to kill this whole Amtnbly 
with hunger.’ B.xvi.2,8. 

* Take ye the sum of all the Congregation of 
the children of Israel.’ N.i.2. 

Korah * gathered all the Congregation against 
Moses and Aaron, unto the door of the Taber- 
nacle of the Congregation ; and the glory of 
Jehovah appeared unto all the Congregation, 
. . , And Moses rose up, and went unto Da- 
than and Abiram, and the elders Jerael fol- 
lowed him/ N.xvi.19,25, — 

where the * elders * are plainly dis- 
tinguished from ‘aU the Congrega- 
tion,* as are the ‘princes’ from ‘all the 
Assembly,* in the following passage : — 

* When they shall blow witli them (the two 
trumpets), ail the AMemhly shall awmblo 
themselves to thee at the door of the TuIkt- 
nacleof the Congregation ; and. If thou blow 
but with one trumpet, then the princes, which 
are heads of the thousands of Isniel, sliall 
gather themsel vca unto tht«. ' N.x.3 ,4. 

23. Now the men in the prime of 
life, ‘ above twenty years of age,’ N.i.3, 
were more than .600, 000 in number. 
We may .reckon that the women in the 
prime of life were about as many, the 
males under twenty years, 300,000, 
the females undertwenty years, 300,000, 
and the old people, male and female 
together, 200,000, making the whole 
number al>out two millions. This 
number is, indeed, a very moderate es- 
timate. Jn Hohxb’s Inirod. ii,p.205, 
they are reckoned to have formed ‘ an 
aggregate of upwards of thrw millions.’ 
Accordingly, CxsditiyBtU, Gall, i.29, says 
that the Helvetii numbered 92,000 men 
capable of bearing arms, whilst tJieir 
whole population ‘includingchildren,o]d 
men, ana women,* amount^'d to 368,000 
souls, or exactly four times the former 
number. In short, for general purposes, 
we may fairly compare the whole Ijody 
of Israelites, to^j^ether witli the * mixed 
multitude,’ E.xii.38, to theentire popu- 
lation of Lokdok, which was 2,362,236, 
by the census of 1861, increased to 
2,808,036, by that of 1861. 

24. !3^is vast body of people, then, 
received on this occarion, and on otlier 
similar occasions, as we are told, an 
enpvesB command from Jehovah Him- 
nmf to assemble ‘at the door of the 
Tabernacle of the Congregation.* Of 
course, no One would suppose that evert/ 
individual would l>e able to attend such 
a summons, or would be expected to do 
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BO. Many might be prevented by sick- 
ness, many by accidental circumstances, 
and others by other claims of duty. 
Yet still the number of persons impli^ 
in the expresnion, ‘all the Congrega- 
tion,’ the ‘ whole Assembly,’ must surely 
be understood to bear some reasonable 
projportion to the whole number. At all 
events, the great body of the 603,650 
warriors oiight^ we roust believe, to have 
obeyed such a Divine command, and 
hastened to present themselves at the 
‘door of the Tabernacle of the Congre- 
gation.’ 

25. And so says Dr. McOaul, Ex^ 
amination of Part /, p.l7, — 

The whole congregration was convoked or 
Bnminoned — [i.e. ‘ not merely the 600,000 adult 
males, but women and children,’ as he ‘ freely 
admits.’] And all thus convoked, who W’ere 
not prevented, tumtHl out of tbeir tents to 
assist at a gn'at national ceremony, the con- 
secration of Aaron’s l‘riesthood. 

Supposing, then, with him, p.l8, — 

that as many as could of this great multi- 
tude stood at the do<jr,— that the prijKvs, 
elders, and offleers. had the precedency,— that 
tliereststood iKdiiud and alx)Ut,wlUi their faces 
turned to the Tal)eniacle, knowing what was 
going on, and ex^tocilng some manifestation 
of the Lonl’s Presence, — 
let us try to realise more distinctly, by 
tJie aid of a numerical example, to what 
this Btutement amounts, — the prodigi- 
ous number of people here concerned, 
and the incredibility of the fact which 
is here narrated. 

26. Now the whole width of the 
Tabernacle was 10 cubits or 18 feet, 
reckoning the cubit at 1*824 feet, and 
its length was 30 cubits or 64 feet. 
Allowing two feet in width for each 
full-grown man, nine men could just 
have stood in front of it. Supposing, 
then, that ‘all the Congregation’ of 
adult males in the prime of life 
had given duo heed to the Divine 
Summons, and had hastened to take 
tlieir stand, side by side, as closely as 
possible, in front of the whole end of 
the Tabernacle, in which the door or 
entrance w as, they*would have reached, 
allowing 18 inches betweeh each rank 
of nine men, for a distance of more 
than 100,000 feet, — in fact, ncarlv 
twenty rnilrs! or, if we reckon, witn 
Dr. MoCaul, the old men, women, and 
children, for a distance of more than 
sixty miles ! It is surely inconceivable 


that such an enormous congregation^ 
the warriors alone being nearly twice 
the whole population of Manchbsteb, 
— should havebeensummoned expressly 
by Jehovah Himself, to attend for the 
purpose of witnessing a ceremony, 
taking place in a tent eighteen paces 
long and six wide, which could only 
have been seen by^a few standing at 
the door. 

27. ‘ Thete he (he tDin-dswhidt Moses spake tmta 
all Israel' 

‘ And Atom called all Isradt and said unto 
them' D.v.l. 

* And afterward he read all fhs words c^f the 
Law^ the blessing* and the cursmgs^ accordi^ to 
all that which is written in the Book of the Law, 
There was not a word of all that Mo 
manded, which Joshua read not bfore all (he 
Congregation qf Israel, wit/i the women, and dte 
tittle ones, and the strangers that were comersamt 
among them.' Jo.viii.34,d5. 

We have just seen thaljg all the Con- 
gregation of Israel, with the women, 
and the little ones, and the strangers 
that were conversant among them,* 
may be reasonably compart to the 
w’hole population of London. How, 
then, is it conceivable that a man should 
do wdmt Joshua’ ig here said to have 
done, unless, indeed, the reading every 
‘ word of all that Moses commanded,* 
with ‘the bk‘8sing8 and cursings, ac- 
cording to all that is wrritten in the 
book of the Law,’ was a mere dumb 
show, without the Iciist idea of those 
most solemn words being heard by those 
to whem, they were addressed ? For, 
surely, & human voic^ unless strength- 
ened by a miracle Of w’hieh the Scrip- 
ture tells us nothing, could have reached 
the ears of such an enormous body of 
people, however they might be arranged. 
Under fiivourable circumstances, many 
thousands, perhaps, might hear the 
voice of a speaker. But ima^e the 
whole population of London addvtissed 
at one time by one man I 

28. It may be said, indeed, that 
only a portion of tHa great host was 
really present, though *ail Israol* is 
spoken of. And this mi^hi have been 
allowed witliout derogating ftotn the 
general historical value of the book, 
though, of course, not without impe^h- 
ing the literal accumey of the Scripture 
narrative, which by some is so strenu- 
ously maintained. But the words abo*?© 
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quoted from Joshua are so comprehen- 
sive, to imply that, at least, the 
greiit body of the Congregation was 
present, and not only present, »but able 
to hear the words of a^fol moment 
which Joshua addressed to them. And 
the expressions of D.xxix.10,11, are 
still more decisive on this point : — 

* Te dand (his day^^ ail of you, h^rt Je- 
hovah your Ood, —yonr captains of your tribes, 
your dders, an^ offioere, all the men of 
your Ettle ones, your wives, and the 
etrani^ that IS in thy Camp, from the 
hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy 
water.’ 

29. Thus in the ‘Morning Herald’ 
report of the entrance of GAiiiBAiDi 
into London there occurs the following 
passage : — 

London turned out to a num-Hmd a woman 
’-and a along the route from Hine 
Elms to StafEoM House. 

We accepPthis as a fair rhetorical 
description of the immense, mass of 
people, which welcomed the Italian 
hero ; though even that enormous 
crowd was after all but a small fraction 
of * all LoNDo^f ; ’ and we will suppose 
that, when Moses * called all Israel,’ 
Djadx2. to hear his last words, the 
numbers who attended at the summons, 
and who are recognised in the above pass- 
age, Djcxix. 10,11, as actually standing 
before him, did not in reality exceed 
some fuch small fraction of the whole 
population of Israel Yet who could 
Wiave that Oxribaldi addressed at 
one time the multitude of human 
beings, that crowded the roads for 
three miles, from Nine Elm? to St 
James’s Park?— or that a host like 
this, large enough to throng Hyde 
Park from one end to the other, could 
have assembled— mi^ch less, could have 
been summoned to assemble — in order 
that ii few standing in front might 
witnes^ what was passing at the door 
of his host’s hcwttse in Prince’s Gate? 
In short, while it is conceivable that 
a later wTiter, iirngining such scenes 
as these, may have employed such ex- 
aggerated expressions as occur in the 
above passes, it cannot be believed 
that ^ eyMminesi, with the actiud 
facU of the case before him, could have 
expressed hims^ in such extravagant 
language. 


CHAPTER n. 

THB CAMP AND *HB PRIEST’ S DtlTIES. 

SO. Mnd the skin of (ht bullock, and all his 
flesh, with his hmd, and with his legs, and his 
inwards, and his dung, even the whole bullock, 
shall he (the JPriest) carry forth without the 
Camp, unto a clean place, where the ashes are 
pour^ out, and bum him on the wood withflre. 
Where the ashes are poured out, there shall he 
be burnt' L.iv.11,12. 

* And the Priest shall putonhis linen garment, 
and his linen breeches shall he put upon his 
flesh, and take up the ashes which thesflre hath 
consumed with Oic burnt offering on the Altar, 
and%eshall put them beside the Altar. And he 
shall put off his gatments, and put on other gar^ 
mefds, and carry forth the ashes without the 
I Camp unto a clean place,' L.Ti.10,11. 

' We have seen (23) that the whole 
population of Israel at the Exodus 
may be reckoned at two millions. Now 
we cannot well allow for a liwng man, 
with room for his cooking, sleeping, and 
other necessaries and conveniences of 
life, less than three or four times the 
space required for a dead one in his 
grave. And even then the different 
ages and sexes w'ould be very disagree- 
ably crowded together. Let us allow, 
however, for each person on the average 
three times 6 feet by 2 feet, the size of a 
cofl5n for a full-grown man, — that is, 
let us allow for each person 36 square 
feet or four square yards. Then it fol- 
lows that for two millions of people, 
(without making any allowance for the 
Tabernacle itself, and its Court, and the 
44,000 Levites, nuile and female, N.iii. 
39, ‘who pitched round about it,’ N.i. 
53,) the Camp must have covered, the 
people being crowded as thickly as 
possible, an area of 8,000,000 square 
yards, or more than 1,662 acres of 
ground. 

31, Upon this very moderate estimate, 
then, (which in truth is far within the 
mark,) we must imagine a vast encamj>- 
ment of this extent, swarming with 
people, more than a mile and a half 
across in each direction, with the Taber- 
nacle in the centra. And so says Jose- 
phus, Ant HI.xii.5 : — 

It was Uke a well-appointed market ; and 
everything was there ready for sale in duo 
order ; and all sorts of artificers were in the 
shops ; and it resembled nothing so much as a 
dty, that sometimes was moveable, and some- 
times was fixed. 

Thus the refuse And ashes of these 
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sacrifices would have had to be carried 
out for a distance of three-quarters of a 
mile. And it would seem, from the 
second of the passages above quoted, 
that the Priest himself in •person was to 
do this, or, at least, to superintend the 
business of doing it. From the outside 
also of this great camp, wood and 
water would have had to be fetched 
for all purposes, if, indeed, siich sup- 
plies of wood or water, for the wants of 
such a multitude as this, could Jj^ave 
been found at all in the wildenieas,— ^ 
under Sinai, for instance, where they 
are said to have encamped for nearly 
twelve, months together. How much 
wood would remain in such a neigh- 
bourhood, after a month’s consumption 
of the city of London, even at mid- 
summer? And the ‘ashes,’ &c., of 
the whole camp, for a population like 
that of London, would have had to be 
carried out in like manner, through 
the midst of the crowded mass of 
people. They could not surely all 
have gone outside the camp for the 
necessities of nature. There were the 
aged and infirm, women in childbirth, 
sick persons, and young children, who 
coiikl not have done this. 

32. But, indeed, the very fact, that 
provisions for ensuring cleanliness, such 
as tliat laid down in I).xxiii.l2-14, — 

‘ for Jehovah thy God walketh In the midst 
of thy camp; therefore shall thy camp be 
holy, that He see no unclean thing in thee, 
BiKl turn away from thee,’ — 
would have been so limited in their 
application, is itself a very convincing 
proof of the unhistorical character of 
the whole narrative. It is true that this 
particular direction is laid down, as 
appears from the context, with special 
reference to a moveable camp of soldiers 
engaged in a military expedition. Yet 
how much more necessary must some 
such a provision have been, for the 
vast stationary camp of two millions ? 
Or, rather, how is ft conceivable that 
such a camp could have fisted with- 
out any sewage arrangements, without 
even the assistance for this purpose of 
a small running stream of water? And 
what would such a stream have been 
to the whole population of London ? 

33. But how hu^ does this difficulty 
become, if, instead of taking the exces> 


sively cramped area of 1652 acres, less 
than three square mUeSf for such a 
Camp as this, we take the more reason- 
able allowance of the Bev. T. Scott, who 
says, ‘ this encampment is computed to 
have "formed a moveable city of twelve 
miles square,' that is, about the size of 
London itself, — as it might well be, 
considering that the popumtion was 
large as that of London, and that in 
the Hebrew tents there were no first, 
second, third, and four@i stories, no 
crowded garrets and underground cel- 
lars ! In that case, the offel of these 
sacrifices would have had to be carried 
a distance of six miles ; and the same 
difficulty would have attended each of 
the other transactions above-mentioned. 
In fact, we have to imagine the Priest * 
having liimself to con\^y,—- we may 
suppose, with the help or^y the hands 
of others, — from St. Paul’s to the out- 
skirts of the Metropolis, the ‘skin, and 
flesh, and head, and legs, and inwards, 
and dung, even the whole bullock,’ and 
the people having to carry out their 
rubbish in like manner, and bring in 
their daily supplies of water and fiiel, 
after first cutting down the lattej 
where they could find it ! Further, we 

• There probably wag at Jerusalem some 
place ‘ outside the camp,’ i.e. outside the wall 
of the city, where ‘ the ashes were poured out,’ 
iind whither, in Darndt* or Solomon's time and 
afterwanls, the remains of certain sacrifices 
were actually carried, by one or more of tlie 
officiating priests or their attendants. See 
2Ch.xxix.lt>, ‘and tlie priests went into the 
inner part of the House of Jehovah, and 
brought out all the •nclcanness that theyfound 
in the Temple of Jehovah into the court of the 
House of Jehovah. And the Levites took it- 
to carry it abroad into the brook Kidron.’ And 
compare Heb.xiii.n,12, — ‘For the bodies of 
those beasts, whose blood is brought into the 
sanctuary by the High Priest for sin, are 
burned without the camp* Whorefore JeSQS al8t>, 
that He might sanctify the people with Hia 
own bloo<|, suffered without the gate** 

It is inconoeivable that any lawgiver, irtYA 
the actual camp before him, as large and popu- 
lous as London, could have laid down such 
directioais as those in L.iv.ll,12.Ti.lO,ll, for 
the priest. It is, however, conceivable that 
a writer, living (suppose) in DavieCs or 
Solomon’s days, and wishing to, conncci^ the 
practices which actually existed lit thoeo times 
with those which might be aupposMd to have 
exists in the wilderness, — ^not having, there- 
fore, the Camp itself before his eyes, but 
only imagining ^e state of thinm in questton 
— should, for want of doe consideration, have 
committed such an iBadyertoioe m this. 

C 
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Jitve to imagine half a million of men 
going out daily, — ^the 22,000 Levites 
for a distance of sir mles , — from St. 
Paul’s to the suburbs, for the common 
necessities of nature I 

CHAPTER V. 

rSM ISBAXXITSS injMBBJtBD, DTHIIXINO 
IN TENTS, AND ABXED. 

84 . The IsRsnroTBS numbered. 

* And Jehovah ig^ake wto Mohs, saving. 
When thou tatest OUsum ^he (Mktrm of Israel 
ttfterihen^nvmher,^henwM theg give every man 
a ransom prt Ms soul smio Jehovah when thou 
nuf^ferest them, that there be no plague among 
fftem when thou numberest them. This they shall 
give, every one thatpasseth among them that are 
numbered, ha^ a shekel after the shekel of the 
ISmetuary; (a iJwkel u twevJy gerahs ;) an half 

ehidl be the ^^^ehisig qf Jehovah,* E.xxx. 

IMS. 

The expression, * shekel of theSanc- 
tuaiy,* in the above passa^, or, as 
some render it, * sacred shekel,’ could 
hardly have bm used in this way 
nntil there was a Sanctuary or sacred 
system in existence, or, rather, until it 
had been soTne time in existence, and 
such a phrase had become familiar in 
the mouths of the people. Whereas 
here it is put into the mouth of J ehovah, 
speaking to Moses on Mount Sinai, six 
or seven months before the Tabernacle 
was made. Some, however, suppose 
tliat.Jhe words ‘a shekel is twenty 
gerahs,’ which afpear like a later note 
m ez{danation, are a Divine definition 
of the shekel for the first time. 

35. But these wor^ direct that, 
whenevet a humbering of the people 
should take place, one that is 
numbered fdiould pay a * ransom for his 
soul’ of half a shekeL Now in E.xxxviiu 
26 we read of such a tribute being 
paid,— 

* A bdEsh for ev« y man, tbat is, half a 
shek^ after the shekm of the Sanctaar>% for 
erery one that went to be numbered, from 
twen^ years old and upward.’ 

Here, then, it seems, the atmsment- 
money ia collected; but nothing is 
said of any oemua being taken. On 
the other hand, in N.ia-46, more than 
six months after the date of the farmer 
occasion, we have an account of a very 
formal numbering of the peopl^ the 
result being given for each patthmlar 


tribe, and the total number summed 
up at the end. And here, ♦therefore, 
the census is made, but there is no in- 
dication of an;^ atonmenUimney being 
paid. The omission in each case migiit 
be considered, of course, as accidental, 
it being supposed that, in the first in- 
stance, the numbering really took place, 
and in the second the tribute was paid, 
though neither circumstance is men- 
tion^ 

• 36. But then it is suiprising that 
the number of adult males should have 
been identically the same (603,550) on 
the first occasion as it was half a year 
afterwards. And each account pro- 
fesses to be a strictly accurate account 
of the numbers in question, — the fir«t 
being checked, as it were, and verified, 
thrice over, in E.xxxviii, viz. in ^.25, 
where the silver paid is reckoned in 
talents and shekels, in t».26, where the? 
number of men is given, and in i’.27,28, 
where the separate portions of silver 
are specific?d, which were devoted to 
different purposes, — and the second 
being verified, in like manner, by the 
numbers of the tribes being repeated 
twice over, and summed up in differ- 
ent ways, N.i,ii. 

37. In this interval of six months, had 
none arrived at maturity, f.e. ‘twenty 
years,’ N.i.3, who would be numl>ere<i 
at the census, but would not have paid 
the atonement-m<mey ? Or, of those 
who had died orhsicom^su'perannuated 
in this interval, out of a population as 
large as that of London, where? the 
mortality (of all agm) is 1250 wf^ekly, 
were there none who had paid the 

atonement-money,’ but woulti not 
numbered at the census? Or must 
we suppose that the number of super- 
numeraries in the one case was miracu- 
lously ordered so as to exactly baliineo 
that in the other ? 

38. The IsuaspTES dwkllino in 
{TEKT3. 

Take ye every man for them which an in 
Ms tents.* JS.XH.U. 

Here we find that, immediately after 
their coming out of Egypt, the people 
were provided with tenU, — cumbrous 
articles to have been carried, when 
tb^ fled out in haste, — 

‘ Taking their dough before It was leavened. 
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thdr Icneadixig-troiiglift bitliff bound in 
thoit clotbos tipoti S.xli.M. 

It is true, this statemeiit conflicts 
strangely with that in' L.xxiii.42,43, 
where i^t is assigned as a reason foi* 
theit ‘.dwelling in booths ' for seven 
days at the F4alt of Tabernacles,— 

* That your generations may know that I 
made the children of Israel to dwell In booths, 
when I brought them out of the land otf 
Egypt.’ 

39. There is no indication, however, 
in the story that they ever did live in 
booths, nor is it conceivable when they 
could have done so. For it cannot 
surely bo supposed that, in the hurry 
and confusion of this flight, they had 
time to cut down ‘ boughs and bushes ’ 
to make booths of, if even tliere were 
trees from which to cut them. But, 
however this may be, they must have 
needed from the first some kind of 
shelter from the heat and cold, and 
privacy in some way or other for the 
necessities of social life. And we are 
required to believe that tJUy had tents^ 
at all events, as these are repeatedly 
mentioned in the story; whereas booths 
are only spoken of in this single passage 
of the book of Leviticus. 

40. Now, allowing ten persons for 
each tent, — {a Zulu hut in Natal contains 
on an average only three and a half ,) — 
two millions of people would require 
200,000 tents. How then did they ac- 
quire these ? Had they provided this 
enormous number in expectation of 
marching, when all their request was 
to be allowed to go ‘for three days into 
tlie wilderness,’ Rv.3? For they were 
not living in t<>nts in the land of Egypt, 
as we gather from the fact, that they 
were to take of the blood of the pasch^ 
lamb, and ‘ strike it on the two side- 
posts, iuid on the lintel or upper door- 
post," of their houses, E.xii.7, and none 
of them was to ‘ go out at tlu door of 
his home until the morning,’ r.22. 

•41. But, further, if they had had 
these tents, how could they have carried 
them? They could not have borne 
them on their shoulders, since these 
were already occupied with other 
burdens. And these burdens them- 
selves were by no means insignifl- 
cant. For, besides their 'kneading 
troughs,' with the dough unleavened, 


‘ bound up in their clothes upon their 
shoulders,’ as well as all other neces- 
saries for daily domei^ic use^ for slew- 
ing, cooking, &C,, there were the in- 
fonts and young ohildmi, who could 
scarcely have gone on foot twenty miles 
a day as the story requires ; there were 
the aged and infirm persons, who must 
have likewise needed assistance ; they 
must have carried also those goods of 
various kinds, whkh they brought out 
of their treasures so plentifully for the 
making of the Tabernacle ; and, above 
all this, they must have taken with them 
grain or fiour enough for at least a 
month's use, since they bad no manna 
given to them till they came into the 
wilderness of Sin, — 

‘On the fifteenth day of the second month 
after their departing outof the land of Egypt,* 
Ejcvi.l. 

42. There were the cattle certainly, 
which might have been turned to some 
account for this purpose, if trained to 
act as pack-oxen. But then what a 
prodigious number of trained oxen 
would have been needed to carry these 

200.000 ‘tents! One ox will car^ 
120 lbs., and a can ros tent, 'that will 
hold two people and a foir quantity of 
luggage,* weighs from 25 {o 40 lbs. 
(Galton’s Art of Travel, pp.33,177). 
Of such tents as the above, with peflea, 
pegs, &c., a single ox might, poesiHy, 
carry four, and even this would reqtthni, 

50.000 oxen. But these would of 
the bghtest modem material, whereas 
the Hebrew tente, we may suppose^ 
were made of hair, E.xxvi.7, xxxvLX4, 
or, rather, of skin, E.xxvi.l4, xxxTi.19, 
and were, therefore, of course, much 
heavier. Also, these latter were family 
tents, not made merely for soldiers of 
travellers, and required to be ve:^ much 
lar^r for purposes of common decency 
and convenience. One ox, perhaps, 
might have carried one such a tent, 
large enough to accomodate ten per- 
sons, with its apparatus of pole and 
cords: and thus mey would have neede<l 
for this purpose 200,000 oxen. But 
oxen are not usually trained to carry 
goods upon their backs as pack-oxen, 
and will by no means do so if untrained 

43. This IsRAKtxrss abiced. 

* The ckiitlrm qf Israel toent ttp hamemd 
hat etf the Umd cf Ejdil.18. 

C 2 



36 THE ISEAELITES ARMED, &c. 


The Hebrew word which is here 
rendered * harnessed/ appears to 
* armed ’ or * in battile array/ in all the 
other passages w;here it occurs, tar. — 

^ Jo.i.l4, *But ye aihikll paes before your 
brethren armed, all the mighty men of voloor, 
and help ; 

Jo.iv.l2, * And the oMldren of Reuben, and 
the children of Gad, and half the txibo of 
Hanasseh, paased over armed before the chil- 
dren of as Moees spake onto them ; 

Ju.vii.ll, ‘Then went he down, with 
Phurah his servant, unto the outside of the 
armed men that were in the host.’ 

44. It is, however, inconceivable that 
this down-trodden, oppressed people 
should have been allowed by Pharaoh 
to possess arms, so as to turn out 
at a moment’s notice 600,000 armed 
men. If such a mighty host, — nearly 
nine times as great as the whole 
of Wellington’s army at Waterloo, 
— (69,686 men, Ajlison’s History of Eu- 
rope, xix,p.401), — had had arms in 
their hands, would ^ey not have risen 
long ago for their liberty, or, at all 
events, would there have been no 
danger of their rising? Besides, the 
warriors formed a distinct caste in 
Egypt, as Herodotus tells us, ii. 165, — 
‘being in number, when they are mpst 
numerous, 1S0,000, none of whom loom any 
mechanical art, but apply themselves wholly 
to military affairs.* 

Are we to suppose, then, that the Israel- 
ites acquired their arms by ‘borrowing* 
on the Tight of the Exodus ? Nothing 
whatever is said of this, and the idea 
itself is an extravagant one. But, if 
even in this, or in any other, way they 
had come to be possessed of arms, is it 
to be believed that 600,000 armed men, 
in the prime of life, would have cried out 
in panic terror, *sore afraid,’ E.xiv.l0, 
when they saw that they were being 
pursued ? 

45. The difficulty of believing this 
has led many commentators to endea- 
vour to explain otherwise, if possible, 
the meaning of the word. Accordingly, 
in the margin of the English Bible we 
find suggested, instead of * harnessed’ 
or *arm^’ in all the above passages 
except Jo.iv.l2, ‘by five in a ra^’ 
And others again explain it to mean 
‘ by filtie^’ as the five thousand were 
arranged in the wilderness of Bethsaida, 
Marie vi40. 

46. It win be seen, however, that 


th^e meanings’ of the word will not at 
all suit those other passages. And, 
indeed, by adopting the first of them, we 
should only get rid of one difficulty to 
introduce another quite as formidable. 
Eor, if 600,000 men marched out of 
Egypt ‘ five in a rank,* allowing a yard 
for marchinc room between each rank, 
they must have formed a column 68 
miles long, and it would have taken 
several days to have started them all 
off, instead of their going out alto- 
gether ‘that self-same day,’ E.xii. 
41,42,51. On the second supposition, 
they might have formed a column 
seven miles long, which was certainly 
possible in the open, undulating, desert 
between Cairo and Suez. But it can- 
not surely be supposed that the strong, 
able-bodied, men kept regular ranks, 
as if marching for M'ar, when they 
were only hasting out of Egypt, 
and when their services must ha^m 
been so much required for the assist- 
ance of the weaker members of their 
families, the women and children, the 
sick, infirm, and aged. 

47. It has been suggested, indeed, 
that the Hebrew word may haw b(*eii 
used originally of warriors, with refer- 
ence to their marching in ranks of 
five or fifty, but may here be ust d in a 
metaphorical sense, to express the idea 
that they went out of Egypt ‘ with a 
high hand,’ E.xiv.8, in a spirited and 
orderly manner, not as a mere hurry- 
ing, confiised, rabble. 

48. But, if this be admitted, we must 
still ask wdiere did they get the armour, 
with which, about a month afterwards, 
they fought the Amalekites, E.xvii. 
8-13, and ‘discomfited them with the 
edge of the sword’? And whence 
came the ‘swords ’ and ‘ weapons ’’men- 
tioned in E.xxxii.27, D.i.41 ? It may, 
perhaps, be said that they had stripped 
the E^g^tians, whom they saw ‘ lying 
dead upon the sea-shore,’ E.xiv.30. 
And so writes Josephus An^.U.xvi. 6 : — 

On tht next day, Hoses ^thcred together 
the weapons of the Egyptians, wliich were, 
tarought to the camp of tHe Hebrews by the 
current of the sea and the force of the winds 
assisting it. And he conjectured that this 
also happened by Divine Providence, that so 
they might not be destitute of weapons. 

It is plain that Josephus had per- 
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ceived the difficulty. The 
however, says nothing about this strip- 
ing of the dead, as surely it must have 
one, if it really took place. And, 
though body-armour might have been 
obtained in this way, would swords, 
and spears, and sbielos, in any number, 
have been washed upon the shore by 
the waves, or have been retained, still 
grasped in the hands of drowning men ? 

49. If, then, the historical veracity of 
this part of the Pentateuch is to be main- 
tained, we must believe that 600,000 
men in the prime of life, of whom some 
portion at least were armed, had, 
by reason of their long servit^e, be- 
come so debased and inhuman in their 
cowardice, — (and yet they fought 
bravely enough witii Amalek a month 
afterwards,) — that they could not strike 
a single blow for their wives and chil- 
dren, if not for their own lives and 
liberties, but could only weakly wail, 
and murmur against Moses, saying, — 
*It h(ul been better for to serve the 
Ejcryptiiuis, than that we should die in the 
wildci'uesB,’ E.xiv.ri. 

CHAPTER VL 

THE INSTITUTION OF THE PASSOVER, 

50. ‘ Then Moses called for all the elders of 
Israel f and said unto them, Draw out, and take 
you a lamb according to your families, and kilt 
the Passover. And ye shall take a bunch of 
hyssop, and dip it in the blood (hat is in the bason, 
and strite the lintel and the two side~posts with 
the blood that is in the bason ; and none of you 
shall go out at the door of his house until the 
morning, ... And the children of Israel went 
away, and did as Jehovah had commanded Moses 
and Aaron : so did they.' E.xii.21-28. 

That is to say, in one single day, the 
whole immense population of Israel, as 
largo as that of London, was instructed 
to ko.ep the Passover, and actually did 
keep it. I have said ‘ in one single 
day * ; for the first notice of any such 
Peast to be kept is given in v.Z of this 
very chapter, and we find it written in , 
v.Vl,— \ 

‘ 1 will pass through tlio land of Egypt this 
night, and will smile all the first-born in the : 
land of Egypt, both man and beast.’ j 

51. It is true that the story, as it 
now stands, with the directions about 
‘taking’ the lamb on the tenth day, 
and ‘keeping’ it till the fourteenth, 
is perplexing and contradictory. But 
this is only one of many similar phe- 
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Domeua, arising,* as will appear here- 
after, from inteipolations having been 
made by a later writer in the original 
document. 

Let us now see what the above state- 
ment really implies, when translated 
into simple every-day matter of fact. 

62. ‘ Moses called for all the elders 
of Israel.’ 

We must suppose, then, that the 
‘elders’ must have lived somewhere 
near at hand. But where did the two 
millions live? And how could the 
order, to keep the Passover, have been 
conveyed, with its minutest particulars, 
to each individual household in ‘this 
vast community, in one day, — ^rather, 
in twelve hours, since Moses received 
the command on the very same day, 
on which they were to kill the Pass- 
over at even, E.xii.6 ? 

63. It must be observed that it was 
absolutely necessary that the notice 
should be distinctly given to each 
separate family. For it was a matter 
of life and death. Upon the due per- 
formance of the Divine command it 
depended whether Jehovah should 
‘ pass-over,’ i. e. ‘ stride across,’ the 
threshold, (Is.xxxi.S,) and protect the 
house from the angel of death, or not. 

54. And yet the whole matter was 
perfectly new to them. The specific 
directions, — about choosing the lamb^ 
killing it at even, sprinkling its blood, 
€*ating it with unleavened bread, — 
‘not raw, nor sodden at all ■with water, 
but roast with fire,’ ‘ with their loins girded, 
their shoes on their feet, and their staff in 
their hand,’ — 

were now for thefirst time communicated 
to Moses, by him to the elders, and by 
them to the people. These directions, 
therefore, could not have been conveyed 
by any mere sign, intimating that they 
were now to carry into execution some- 
thing about which they had been in- 
formed before. They must be plainly 
and fully delivered to each individual 
head of a family, or to a nuniber of 
them gathered together ; though tliese, 
of courae, might be ordered to assist in 
spreading the intelligence to others, 
but so that no single household should 
be left uninformed upon the matter. 

54. This would, of course, be done 
most easily, if we could suppose that 
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the whole Hebrew community lived ae 
closely together m fxissible, iti one 
great city. In that case, we should 
have to imagine a message of this 
natune,’ upon which life and death de- 
pended, conveyed, without fail, to eveiy 
single family in a populattofu as large 
as that of London, be^eeai sunrise and 
sunset, — and that> too, without tfaeir 
having had any previous notice what- 
ever on the subject, and without any 
preparations having been made before- 
hand to facilitate such a communica- 
tion. 

65. Further, w© are told that — 

* Every woman was to borrow of her neigh- 
bour, and of her that aojonmed in her house, 
jeweis of silver, and jewels of gold, and rai- 
ment.’ E.iii.22. 

From this it would seem to follow 
that the Hebrews were regarded as 
living in the midst of the l^yptians, 
mix^ up freely with them in their 
dwellings. And this appears to be 
confirmed by the statement, Ejcii.35,36, 
tbat, when suddenly summoned to de- 
part, they hastened, at a moment’s no- 
tice, to * borrow * in all directions from 
the Egyptians, and collected such a 
vast amount of treasure, in a very short 
space of time, that they * spoiled the 
Egyptians.* 

66. But the supposition of their bor- 
rowing in this way, even if they lived 
in «u<m a city, involves prodigious diflB- 
cul^es. For the city, in that case, 
could have been no other than Bameses 
itself from which they started, E.xii.37, 
a ‘ treasure-city,' which they had ‘ built 
for Pharaoh,' E.i.ll — doubtless, there- 
fore, a well-built city, not a mere 
collection of mud-hovels. But, if the 
Israelites lived in such a city together 
with the Egyptians, it most Live been 
even larger than London, and the: 
difficulty of communication would have j 
been thereby greatly increased. For; 
we cannot suppose that the humble 
dwellings of these despised slaves were 
in closest contiguity with the mansions ; 
of their masters. Anch in fact, several 
of the miracles, especially that of the 

* thick darkness,’ imply that the abodes 
of the Hebrews were wholly af>art from 
those of the Egyptians, however dififfisult 
it may be to conceive how, under such 
circumstanoes, each woman could have 
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borrowed from her that 'sojourned in 
her house.' Thus we should have now 
to imagine the time that would be 
required for the poorer half of London 
going hurriedly to borrow from tlm 
richer ha^ in addition to their other 
aimieties in starting upon such a sudden 
and momentous expemtioa. 

67. The story, however, will not allow 
us to suppose that they were living in 
any such city at all. Having so laige 
flocks and herds, ‘even \ery much 
cattle,' Ej^ii.38, many of them must 
have lived scattered over the large extent 
of grazing-ground, required under their 
circumstances; and, accordingly, they 
are represented as still living in * the 
land of Goshen,' E.ix.26. But how 
huge must have been the extent of this 
kuid? We can form some judgment 
on tiiis point by considering the num- 
ber of lambs, which (acseording to the 
story) must have been killed for the 
Passover, for which the comman d was, — 

* They shall take to them ertry man a 
lamb, according to the house of their fatliers, 
a lamb for an house : and, if the honsebokl l>e 
too little for the lamb, let him and his neigh- 
bour, next unto his house, take it ac<'orc]ing 
to the number of the souls; every man, m'- 
cording to his eating, shall make your count 
for the lamb, E.xii.3,4. 

58. Xow JosBPirus (Jew. 7Far, VI. 
ix.3) reckons ten persons on an averuge 
for each lamb ; but, he says, ' many of 
us are twenty in a company.' Kvrtz 
allows Jl/teen or twenty. Taking ten as 
the average number, two millions of 
p<*ople would require about 200,000 
lambs ; taking twenty, they would re- 
quire 100,000. Let us take the nieau 
of thesi" and suppose that they re- 
quired 160,000. And these were to be 
^1 *male iambs of the first year,’ E.xii,5. 
We may assume that there were as many 
female lambs of the first year, making 
300,000 lambs of the first year alto- 
gether. 

69. But these were not all. For, if 
the 150,000 lambs that were killed for 
the Passover comprised all the males 
of that year, there would have been no 
rams left of that year for the inwase 
of the flock. And, as the same thing 
would take place in each sucoessiv© 
year, there would never be any rams 
or wethers, but ewe-sheep iimumerable. 
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Instead, then, of 160,000, we may sup- 
pose 200,000 male lambs of the first 
year, and 200,000 female lambs, making 
400,000 lambs of the first year alhv 
gether. Now a sheepmaster, experi- 
enced in Australia and Natal, informs 
me that the total number of sheep, in 
an average flock of all ages, will ^ 
about five times that of the increase in 
one season of lambing. So that 400,000 
lambs of the first year implies a flock 
of 2,000,000 sheep and lambs of all 
ages. Taking, then, into account the 
fact, that they had also large herds, 

‘ even very much cattle,’ we may fairly 
riickon that the Hebrews, though so 
much oppressed, must have possessed at 
this time, according to the story, more 
than two millions of sheep and oxen. 

60. What (‘xtent of land, then, would 
all these have required for pasturage. ? 
Having made enquiries on the subject 
from experiencod slieepmasters, I find 
that in New Zealand there are a few 
spots, where sheep can be kept two to 
the acre ; in other places, one can be 
kept per acre ; but, generally, two acres 
are obliged to be allowed for one sheep. 
Another writes as follows : — 

In A usiralia^ pome sheep-runs are estimated 
to Ciury one slieep to an acre, and these, I 
think, arc of the best quality. Others ore esti- 
rnatcd.at different numbers of acres to a slieep, 
until many as fiw acres are allowed for one 
sheep by the Government, for the piMposes of 
as.sc*ssinent. JVatal is able to support a much 
great(ir number, principally from its climate, 
as well as from the fact that the proportion of 
pood land is incomparably greater vith refer- 
ence to the extent of poor land. But I think 
that I am within the mark, when 1 say that 
three sheep will hereafter be found to be sup- 
ported by an aero of land. 

L(‘t ns allow five sheep, or goats, 
E.xii.5, to an acre. Then the flocks 
alone of the Israelites would have re- 
quired 400,000 acres of grazing land, 
— an extent of country considerably 
larger than the whole county of Hert- 
fordshire or Bedfordshire, and more 
than twice the size of Middlesex, — 
besides that which would have been 
required for the herds of oxen. 

61. We must, then, abandon alto- 
gether the idea of the people living 
together in one city, and must suppose 
a great body of them to have been 
scattered about .in towns and villages, 
throughout the whole land of Goshen, in a 
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district of 400, 0(K> acres, that i«, twenty- 
five miles square, larger than Hertford- 
shire (391,141 acres)* But then the diffi- 
culty of informing such a population 
would be enormously increase, as well 
ate that of their borrowing, when sum- 
moned in the dead Of night, Ejrii. 29-36, 
to the extent implied in the story. For, 
even if we supposed the first message, 
to prepare, kill, and eat the Paschal 
lamb, communicated to the whole 
people within the twelve hours, and 
acted on, when they were abroad in 
full daylight,— or that they actually 
had had a previous order, several days 
before as some suppose, to ‘take* the 
lambs on the tenth day, and ‘keep* 
them to the fourteenth, — yet how 
could the second notice, to start, have 
been so suddenly and completely cir-* 
culated? 

62. Let ns look at this matter more 
closely. Wo are told that not one 
was ‘to go out at the door of his 
house until the morning,’ E.xii.22. 
Consequently, they could not have 
known any tiling of what had happened 
in Pharaoh’s house and city, as also 
among his people throughout the whole 
‘land of Egypt,’ E.xii.29, until the 
summons from Moses, or, at least, the 
news of the event, reached each in- 
dividual house. The whole popula- 
tion of Hertfordshire, by the census of 
1851, was con.siderahly under 200,000 
(167,298). We are to imagine then 
its towns and villages increased more 
than tenfold in size or in number. 
And then we arc to believe that every 
single household, throughout the entire 
county, was warned in twelve hours to 
keep the Feast of the Passover, was 
taught how to keep it, and actuaUy did 
keep it i 

63. Or, even if we suppose that they 
were warned and taught to keep the 
Passover some days previously, yet 
still the story represents that this vast 
population, spread over a large extent 
of country,* was warned again suddenly 
at midnight, to start in hurried flight 

• Allo^ving even that one lamb or kid suf- 
ficed for a hundred pensons, as some have 
oMMirted, it would still follow, m above, that 
the people would bo spread over &3,83S acres of 
land. 
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for th« 164 a day, or adoutt one etrery Jive 

ence to the order, after * borrowing’ of 

tbeirmaatars ‘jewels ’ and ^ railaent,* — 66. But this is but a very small part 

when ea<^ family was ebut np^osely f the difficulty. We are required to 
in its own house, and strictly forbidden ;>eiievc that, in one single day, the 
to come out%>f it till snmmoned, add »rder to start was conununicated sud< 
they Could not, therefore, corntnunicate enly, at midnight, to every single 
the tidings freely, as by day, foqm one Tamily of every town and villa^, 
person to a number of others. That tbroughout a tract of country as large 
they did start Buidenly in ‘hurried as Hertfordshire, but ten times as 
flight,’ according to the story, is mani- hickly peopled that, in obedience to 
lest the statement in E.XU.39, — inch order, having first ‘borrowed’ 

‘ Tthej baked unleavened cakeaoi the dough very largely from their Egyptian neigh- 

bovurs in all directions, (though, if we 

was not leavened; hecause they were thrust * 

out ot Egypt, and could not tarry, neither had to suppose Egyptians occupying t he 

they pr^ared themselves any viduaV same territory with the Hebrews, tlie 

extent of it must be very much in- 
CHAPTER VII. creased,) they then came in from all 

THE naRCH OUT OF EGYPT. parts of the land of Goshen to Eameses, 

64. ‘ And the children of Israel journeyed bringing with them the sick and in- 
from Raineses to Succoth, about six hundred firm, the yoimff and the aced further. 
thousand on foot that were men^hesides children. + 1 ,^,! 

And a mixed multitude went up also with them that, since receiving the summons, they 
and flocks and herds^ even very much cattle.* E. 
xii.37,88. 


It appears from N.i.3,ii.32, that thes^ 
‘six hundred thousand on foot, were th^ 
men in the prime of life, — 

‘From twenty years old and upward, e 
that were able to go forth to war in Israel.’ 

And, (as we have seen,) this larg< 
number of able-bodied warriors implic! 


had sent out to gather in all their flocks 
and herds, spread over so wide a dis- 
trict, and had driven them also to 
Rameses ; — and, lastly, that having 
done aU this, since they were roused at 
midnight, they were started again from 
Rameses that very same day, and 
marched on to Succoth, not leaving a 


a totj^ population of, at least, two mil- or infirm person, a single 

lions. Here, then, we have this vasi childbirth, pr even a ‘ single 

body of people of all ages, summoned , behind them ! 

to start, according to the story, at « ' them on the 

moment’s notice, and actually karted, iR^'^ch itself. If we imagine the 
not one being left behind, together with have^ travelled through the open 
all their multitudinous flocks and herds, ^ ■'*^ide body, fifty men 

which must (60) have been spread oui some suppose to have been 

over a district as large as a good-sizec practice in the Hebrew armi(?s, 
English county. I do not. hesitate t( allowing an intetyal of a yard 

declare this statement to be utterly in- betw'e^n each rank, the able-bodied 
credible and impossible. Were a warriors alone would have filled up the 
English village of (say) two thousan' seven miles, and the 

people to be called suddenly to set out in miutitude would have formed a 

this way, with old people, women, youm d®nse column more than twenty-tvio 


children, and infants, what indescrib 
able distress there would be! Bui 
what shall be said of a thousand timei 
as many ? And what of the sick am 
infirm, or the women in recent or im- 


miles long , — so that the last of the'body 
could not have been started till the front 
had advanced that distance, more than 
two days’ journey for such a mixed 
company as this., 


minent childbirth, in a population lib 67. And the sheep and cattle— these 
that of London, where the births* ar< haye formed another vast column, 

but obviously covering a much greater 

* The births in London, for a week taken ground in proportion to their 

at random (V’tmM, Sept. 3, 1862), were 1,85! number, as they would not march, of 
aaid the deaths, 1,U7. course, in compact order. Hence the 
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drove must have been len^hened oui 
for mar.y long miles. And such grass 
as there was, if not eaten down by th 
first ranks, must have been troddei 
under foot at once and destroyed, b; 
tlioso that followed them mile afte 
mile. Wltat, then, did those two millioD; 
of sheep and oxen live upon, durin^ 
this jouniey from Rameses to Succoth 
and from Succoth to Etham, and from 
Etham to the Red Sea? 

68. Even if we supposed mth som< 
contrary to the plain meaning of the 
Scripture, that they did not all ren- 
dezvous at Rameses, but fell into the 
line farther on, on the first day or the 
second, still this would not in reality 
in any way relieve the difficulty, of so 
many miles of people marching with 
so many miles of sheep and oxen. It 
would only tlirow it on to a farther stage 
of journey. For w’hen, on the third 
day, they turned aside and ‘ encamped 
by the Sea,’ E.xiy.2, what then did 
this enormous multitude of cattle — 
whether 2,000,000 or (say) 200,000 or 
even 20.000 — feed upon ? Kitto, Hist, 
of the Jews, p.l77, says, — 

The journey to this point had been for the 
most piu't over a desert, tho surface of which 
is composed of hard gravel, often strewed 
witli pchblCo. 

IVhat, again, ■'did they eat tho next 
day, when they crossed the Sea ? What 
on the next throe days, when they 
marched through the wilderness of 
Shur, and ' found no water,’ E.xv.22 ? 
Of this last stage Kitto says, ih.p. 191: — 

Their road lay over a desert region, sandy, 
gravelly, and stony, alternately. In about 
nine miles they entered a boundless desert 
j)1ain, called El Ati, white and painfully 
glaring to the eye. Proceeding beyond this, 
the gi-ound became hilly, with sand-hills near 
the coast. 

69. They had not ‘ prepared for them- 
selves any victual,’ E.xii.39 : much 
less, we must believe, had they pre- 
pared food for their cattle. Who, in- 
deed, could suppose that, when they 
started with ‘their kneading-troughs 
bound up in their clothes updn their 
shoulders,’ (showing their want of 
carts, &c,, to convey their common 
necessaries,) they carried also bundles 
of forage for their flocks and herds? 
Or were the oxen so laden with forage, 
that they could not also carry the 


kneading-trouglis A^fterwaanls, indeed, 
as they advanced into the wilderness, 
w© are told how were sup- 
plied with xnann^ But thesre 

was no miracnloits prdVimoii of food for 
the herds «nd flocks. They were left t o 
gather sustenance, as they cpuld, in 
that inhospitable wilderness. We will 
now go on to consider the possibility 
of such a multitude of cattle inding any 
means of support, for fortyr years, nndea 
these circumstances, 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE FLOCKS AND HERDS JN THE DESERT. 

70. And, first, it is certain that the 
itory represents them as possessmy 
hese flocks and herds during the 
Kole of tho forty years which they 
pent in the wilderness. Thus, in the 
^cond year, Moses asks, — 

* Shall the flocks and tho herds be slain for 
lem to suflQcc them ? ’ N.xi.22, 

And in the fortieth year we read, — 

‘ Tho children of Bonbon and the children of 
Gad had a very great multitude of cattle,* 

This, it is true, is said immediately 
,fter the capture of a great number of 
ittle and sheep from the MidJfliiites, 
'.xxxi. But tho spoil in that cifeo was 
ivided among all the people. And, 
'lerefore, if the tril>cs of Reuben and 
ad could still be distinguished among 
le rest, as having a great multitude 
f cattle, they must have been so noted 
lefore the plunder of the Midianites. 
ccordingly, we find that, at the end 
f the first year, they kept the second 
'assover under Sinai, N.ix.6, and, 
ferefore, we may presume, had at that 
me, as before, 200,000 male lambs or 
ids of tho first year (59) at their com- 
iimd, and two millions of sheep and 
►xen close at hand. 

71. Again, it cannot be supposed, as 
me have suggested, that the flocks 
id herds were scattered far and wide, 
uriiig the sojourn of the people in the 
ilderness, and so were able the more 
Lsily to find pasture. The story says 
ithing, and implies nothing, whatever 
this; hut, as far as it proves ally- 
ing, it proves the contrary, since we 
id the whole body of the people to- 
other, on all occasions specified in the 
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hhtory, indeed, they had bee^ so 
Udifspersed, they woiild surely have re- 
to he guarded, by large bodies 
m armed men, from the attacks of the 
Amalekites, Midianites, and others. 

72. But^ even if this was the case dur- 
ing the thirty-seven years, about which 
the stoiy is silent altogether, yet, at all 
events, during nearly twelve months, 
they were all collected under Sinai, 
irhile the Tabernacle was in process of 
building, at the end of which time the 
second Passover was kept. We must, 
therefore, conclude thi^t they came to 
Sinai with those immense bodies of 
sheep and oxen, with which, tliree 
months before, they had set out from 
Egypt. Hence we find the command 
in E.xxxiv.3, — 

* Neither let the flocks nor herds feed before 
that mount.' 

73. Lastly, it cannot be said that the 
state of the countiy, through which 
they travelled, has undergone any ma- 
terial change from that time to this. 
It is described as being then what it is 
now, a ‘ desert land.’ a ‘ waste howling 
wilderness,’ D.xxxii.lO. 

‘ Why have yc brought up the Congregation 
of Jehovah into this wilderness, that we and 
our cattle should die there ? And wherefore 
have y# ma4e us to come up out of Egypt, to 
bring us imto this evil place ? It is no place 
of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or of pome- 
granates ; neWier is there any water to drink* 
N.xx.4,5. 

From the above passage it appears 
also that the water from the rock did 
not follow them in all places, as some 
have supposed, 

* Beware that thou forget not Jehovah, thy 
God, who led thee through that great and 
terrible wilderness, wherein were fiery ser- 
pents, and scorpions, and droug3;it, wAertf there 
was no water, who lBx»ught thee forth water 
out of the rock of flint.’ D.vilLlS. 

‘ Neither said they, * Where is Jehovah, that 
brought us up out of the land of Egj'pt, that 
led us through the wilderness, througli a land 
of deserts and of pits, through a land of 
drought and of the shadow of death, through 
a land that no man passed through, and where 
no man dwelt?’ Jer.ii.€. 

74. Let us .now see what Dean 
Stanley tells us, first, as to the nature 
of the county, through which the host 
of Israel must have marched from the 
Bted Sea to Sinai. (^Sinai and Pales- 
tine.) 

The wind drove us to shorfr— the shore of 
Arabia and Asia. We landed in a driving 
sand-storm, and reached this place, Ayun- 


Mnsa, the weUs of Mosea It is a strange spot, 
this plot of tamarisks, with its seventeen 
wells, literally an island in the desert, and now 
used as the l^chmond of Suez, a comparison 
which chiefly serves to show what a place 
Suez itself must be. Behind that African 
range lay Egypt, with all its wonders,— the 
green fields of the Nile, the immense cities, 
the greatest monuments of human power and 
wisdom. On this Asiatic side begins immediately 
a wide circle of level desert, stone, and sand, 
free as air, but with no trace of human 
habitation or art, where they might wander, 
as far as they saw, for ever and ever. And, 
between the two, rolled the deep waters of the 
Red Sea, rising and falling with the tides, 
which, except on its shores, none of them 
could have seen the tid^ of the great Indian 
Ocean, unlike the still dead waters of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

The day after leaving Aynn-Musa was at 
first within sight of the blue channel of the 
Bed Sea. But soon Bed Sea and all were lost 
in a sand-storm, which lasted the Whole day. 
(I have retained this account of the sand- 
storm, chiefly boeause it seems to be a pheno- 
menon peculiar lo this special region. Van 
Egmoni', Nikbiihr, Miss Martineau, all 
noticed it ; and it was just as violent at the 
passage of a friend in 1841, and again of 
another two months after ourselves in ISS:).) 
Imagine all distant objects entirely lost to 
view, — the sheets of sand floating along tlie 
surface of the desert, like Btreams of water, 
the whole air filled with a tempest of sand, 
driving in your face like sleet. 

We were, undoubtedly, on the track of tlio 
Israelites; and we saw the spring, which 
most travellers believe to be Marah, and the 
two valleys, one of which must almost oexr- 
tainly — both jjerhaps— be Elim. The general 
scenery is either immense plains, [i.e. l^re and 
barren plains of sand, as (leacrib^ below,] or, 
latterly, a succession of watercourses, Iwithoul 
wtUer, see below,] exactly like the dry bed of a 
Spanish river. These gullies gradually bring 
you into the heart of strange black and wliite 
mountains. For the most part the desert was 
absolutely bare. But the two rivals for Elim 
are fringed with trees and slimbs, the first 
vegetation we have met in the desert. First, there 
are the wild palms, successors of the ‘ thi*eo- 
Boore and ten,’ not like those of Egypt or of pic- 
tures, btit either dwarf, that is, tnmkless, or 
else with savage, hairy tranks, and branches 
all dishevelled. Then there are the feathery 
tamarisks, here assuming gnarled laughs and 
hoary heads, on whose leaves is found wliat 
the Arabs call manna. Thirdly, there is the 
wild acacia, but this is also tangled by its 
desert growth into a thicket, — the tree of the 
Burning Bush and the 8hittim-wood of the 
Tabernacle. . . A stair of rock brought us 
into a glorious wady, enclosed between red 
gr^ite mountains, descending precipitously 
upon the sands. I cannot too often repeat 
that these wadys are exactly like rivers, ex- 
cept in having no water ; and it is tills appear- 
ance of torrent-bed and banks, and clefts in 
the rocks for tributary streams, and at times 
even rushes and shrubs fringing their course, 
which gives to the whole wilderness a doubly dry 
and thirsty aspect, — signs of ‘ Water, water, 
everywhere, and not a drop to drink.’ 
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Here too began the curious sight of the 
mountains, streaked from head to foot, as if 
with boiling streams of dark red mattp 
poured over them — really, the igneous fluid 
spurted upwards, as they were heaved from 
the ground. The road lay tlirough what 
seemed to be the ruins, the cinders, of moun- 
tains calcined to ashes, like the heaps of a 
gigantic foundry, p.96 — 7 1. 

There are at first sight many appearances, 
wliich, to an unpractised eye, seem indications 
of volcanic agency. But they are all, it is 
believed, illusory. The vast heaps, as of 
calcined mounttdns, are only the detritus of 
iron in the sandstone formation. The traces 
of igneous action in the granite rocks belong 
to their first upheaving, not to any subse- 
quent convulsions. Everywhere there are 
signs of tlie action of water, nowhere of fire. 

p.22. 

75. Such, then, is the track, along 
which, according to the story, the two 
millions of Isnielites had to pass with 
their two millions of sheep and oxen. 
Let us now see what Dean Stanley 
tells us about tlie Tegetation generally 
in the Sinaitic peninsula. 

Another feature [of the mountains of this 
peninsula] is the infinite complication of 
jagged peaks and varietl ridges. TMs is the 
characteristic describ^ by Sir F. IIkxnikeii, 
with a slight exaggeration of expnission, when 
he say.s that the view from Jebel Musa is ‘ as 
if Arabia Petrma were £«i ocean of lava, 
which, while its waves were running moim- 
tains high, had middenly stobd still.’ It is an 
equally striking and more accurate expression 
of the same, when he speaks of the whole 
range as being the ‘Alps unclothed.’ This — 
their union of grandeur with desolation — is the 
point of their scenery absolutely unrivalled. 
They are the Alps of Arabia, but the Alps 
planted in the desert, and, therefore, stripped 
of all the clothing which goes to make up 
onr notions of Swiss or Englisli mountains, — 
strij)pod of the variegated drapery of oak, and 
birch, and pine, and fir, of moss, and grass, 
and fern, which to landscaires of European 
hills are almost as essential as the rocks and 
peaks themseivas. The very name of Alp is 
strictly applied only to the green pasture- 
lands, enclosed by rocks or glaciers, — a sight 
in the European Alps so common, in these 
Arabian Alps so whoUy unknown, p.V,i. 

The general chju-aoter of the warlys, as well 
as of the mountains, of Sinai is erUire desola- 
tion. M the mountains are naked Alps, the 
valleys are dry rivers, p.Kl, For a few 
weeks or days in the winter, theise v'adys 
iwescnt, it is said, the appearance of rushing 
streams. But their usual asjject is absolutely 
bare and waste, only presenting the image of 
thirsty desolation the more strikingly, from 
the constant indications of water, which is no 
longer there. p.l5. 

There is nearly everywhere a thin, it might 
almost be said, a transparent, coating of vege- 
tation. There are occasional spots of verdure, 
which escape notice in a general view, but for 
that very reason are the more remarkable, 
when observed. Not, perhaps, every single 


tree, but every group of trees, lives in the 
traveller’s recollection, as distinctly as the 
towns and spires of civilised countries. . . . 
The more definitely marked fljots of verdure, 
however, are the accompaniments, not of the 
empty bkls of winter torrents, but of the few 
living, perhaps perennial, springs, which, by 
the mere fact of their rarity, assume an im- 
portance difficult to be understood in thempist 
scenery of the West and North. The springs, 
whose sources are for the most part high up 
in the mountain clefts, occasionally send down 
into the wadys rills of water, which, however 
scanty, however little deserving of the name 
even of brooks, yet become immediately the 
nucleus of whatever vegetation the d^rt 
produces. (Huppkll notices four perennial 
brooks.) Often their course can be traced, not 
by visible water, but by a track of moss here, 
a fringe of rushes there, a solitary pahn, a 
group of acacias, which at once denote that 
an unseen life is at work. p. 15-18. 

The highest of these [peaks of Mount 
Serbal] is a huge block of granite. On this 
you stand, and overlook the whole peninsula 
of Sinai. Every feature of the extraordinary 
conformation lies before you, — the wadys, 
coursing and winding in eveiy direction, — the 
long crescent of the Wady es Sheikh, — the in- 
finite number of mountains like a model, their 
colours all clearly displayed, the daric granite, 
the brown sandstone, the yellow desert, the 
dots of vegetation along the Wady Feiran, and 
the one green spot of the great palm-grove (if 
so it be) of llephidim. p.72. 

76. We thus see the character of the 
desert of Sinai, in which this immense 
number of cattle was sustained, accord- 
ing to the story, for the spac^ of jQ^rty 
years. Dean Stanley will not, how- 
ever, evade the difficult question, which 
is thus raised ; and this is his comment 
upon it, jc».23-27, with tlie replies which 
must be made to the different parts of 
his argument. 

(i) ‘The question is asked, ‘How could a 
tribe, so numcroixs and ]X)werful, as on any (?) 
hypothesis the Israelites must have been, be 
maintained in this inhospitable desert ? It is 
no answer to say that they were maintained 
by miracles. For, except the manna, the 
quails, and the three interventions with regard 
to water, none such are mentioned in the 
Mosaic history ; and, if we have no warrant to 
take away, we have no warrant to add.* 

Atm. But, even if the people were supported 
by miracles, yet there is no provision what- 
ever made in the Scripture for the support 
of the cattle. And these would need water 
as well as green food ; and from N.xx.5 it 
appears that the miraculotu supply of water 
was not permanent. 

(ii) ‘ Nor is it any answer to say that this 
difficulty is a proof of the imix>seibility, and, 
therefore, of the unhistorical character, of the 
narrative. For, os Ewald has well shown, ■ 
the general truth of the wanderings in the 
wilderness is an essential preliminary to the 
whole of the subsequent history of IsraeL' 

Ans. Ewald c^tainly utMerts this; but 
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wliere does he it ? The stoiy of the Exo- 
dus is, no doubt, an * essential pfelinilnaiy * to 
certain recorded jparfjr of the subsequent his- 
tory of Xsrael, but nbi to the whole, even of 
the recorded history. If that story be shown 
to be untrue, those parts may aSso have to be 
abandoned as untrue, but not the whole 
Jewish history, 

(iu) * Much may be allowed for the spread 
of the tribes of Israel far and wide through 
the whole peninsula, and also for the con- 
stant means of support from their own flocks 
and herds.* 

Can any allowance be made for such 
spreading (71)? The Mosaic narrative says 
nothing of any 8U<^, a dispersion of the 
people. And, surely.'^ne whole tane of it im- 
plies that they were kept constantly together, 
under the direct personal control of Moses. 
As before observed, if the cattle had been 
scattered in the way here supposed,- they 
would have needed to be guarded by large 
bodies of armed men, from the attacks of 
other hostile tribes. But the numbers of the 
warriors of each tribe are carefully summed 
up in N.i.ii ; and the position of each camp is 
assignai iu N.x, -with distinct directions how 
they were to march, in front, and in the rear, 
and on either side of the Levites bearing the 
Tabernacle. How otherwise, indeed, could 
the different camps have been started by the 
mere blowing an ‘ alarm ’ upon a silver 
■trumpet, K.x.5,6, or the ‘ wliolc congregation ’ 
have been ‘ gathered together ’ by blowing 
simply without an ‘ alarm,’ v.7 ? 

Besides which, it seems to be clearly im- 
plied in N.ix.17-23 that they travelled all 
together, and were not separated into different 
bodies, ‘ When the cloud was taken up from 
the Tabernacle, then after that the children 
of Israel. j9umeyed ; and in the place, whore 
the cloud abode, there the children of Israel 
pitched their tents,* ‘ Whether it were two 
days, or a month, or a year, that the cloud tar- 
ried upon the Tabernacle, remaining thereon, 
the children of Israel abode in their tents, and 
journeyed not ; but, when it was taken up, 
they journeyed.* "V^o, in these verses, are 
meant by * the children of Israel ’ ? Plainly, 
the same who, a few verses before, in tlie same 
chapter, are ordered to keep the second I’ass- 
over in the wilderness of Sinai, N.ix.1,2,— 
that is, the whole body of the people. Such 
words as the above cannot surely be under- 
stood only of Moses and Aaron aTid the Taber- 
nacle, guarded, perhaps, by a troop of armed 
men, going al^ut in circuit continually to 
visit the different scattered knots of families. 

But, at all events, they were all, nxicording 
to the story, assembled together under Mount 
Sinai, in one of the most desolate parts of the 
whole peninsula ; and they continued therefor 
nearly twelve months, and had their flocks 
there,, since at the end of that time they kept 
the second Passover, N.ix.5. 

Doubtless, they may be supposed to have 
derived some support from the slaughter of 
their flocks and herds. The question is, how 
were the flocks and herds themselves sup- 
ported ? 

(iv) Something, too, might bo elicited from 
the undoubted fact, that a population nearly, 
if not quite, equal to the whole permanent 
populatioii of the peninsula, does actually pass 


through the desert, in the caravan of the five 
thousand African pilgrims on their way to 
Mecca* 

Ans. But the population, which we are now 
considering, was itco millions, notfve t/tou- 
sand. 

And these two millions of oil ages had been 
driven out of Egypt in haste, and * had not 
prepared for themsdres any victual,’ and had 
no means of carrying food, if they had had it. 
Whereas the Mecca caravan will, no doubt, 
have made all due preparation for the journey 
long beforehand, and will carry with it, we 
must suppose, ample store of provisions on the 
backs of its camels. 

Again, the two millions remain twelve 
months at a time in one most desolate spot, 
and wander forty years in the dry and weary 
land. Whereas the caravan merely passes 
through in a few days at the most. 

Lastly, the Israelites had, according to the 
story, vast multitudes of cattle, which had to 
be sustained in the desert without miraculous 
help. But the caravan has no flocks or herds, 
and travels with camels, which can go for 
weeks without water. 

(v) ‘ But, among these considerations, it is 
Imiwrtant to observe what indications theze 
may be of the mountains of Sinai having ever 
been able to furnish greater resources than at 
present. These indications arc well summc<i 
up by Kirnm.’ 

Ans. Whatever they may be, they cannot 
do away with the plain language of the Bible 
already quoted, which shows that the general 
character of the desert was as desolate and 
barren then as now. 

(vi) * There is no doubt that the vegetation 
of the wadys has considerably decreased. In 
part, this would be an inevitable effect of the 
violence of the winter-torrents. The trunks 
of palm-trees washezi up on the shorfc of the 
Dead Sea, from which the living tree has now 
for many centuries disappear^, show what 
may have been the devastation produced among 
the.se niountuins, where the floods, especially 
in earlier times, must have been violent to a 
degree unknown in Palestine ; whilst the 
peculiar cause, the impregnation of salt, 
which has presexwed the vestiges of the older 
vegetation there, has here, of course, no exist- 
ence. The traces of such destruction were 
pointed out to BuRCKiiAnm' on the eastern 
side of Mount Sinai, os having occurred withiik 
half a century before his visit ; also to Well- 
STED, as having occurred near Tur in 18o2.’ 

Ans. Tl^at palm-trees are found, waahefl up 
on the shores of the Dead Sea, into which 
they found their way, no doubt, from the river 
Jordan, gives surely no shadow of ground for 
believing that such trees, or any other, grew 
in the wilderness of Sinai. Dean Stanley 
himself -writes of the Dead Sea, |).2f)3, — 

* Strewn along its desolate margin, lie tho 
most striking memorials of this last conflict 
of life and death, — ^trunks and branches of 
trees, torn down from the thickets of the river- 
jungle by the violence of the Jordan, thrust 
out into the sea, and thrown up again by its 
waves.’ 

It does not appear why the floods arc sup- 
posed to have b^n more violent in earlier 
times than now. But, supposing that they 
were, and much more violent than in Pales- 
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tine, end that Burokhariit and Vj!IJ.stkd from which the meana of euheMence wouid 
saw the traces of the devastation caused by be procured.' 

them, it is notorious that the flood of one Ans. The general answer to the above Is, 
year, by the deposit whicli it leaves, rather that the Bible speaks of the desert in exactly 
assists than otherwise the vegetation of the the same terms as those, which would even 
next year, A few trees may be washed away ; now be used to describe it. Bspecxally, the 
but the general verdure, which concerns most extreme warclty of water is exf^ressly noticed, 
the present question of the cattle, would be It is plain, therefore, that the removal of a few 
promoted by a heavy fall of rain. acacias has not materially changed the face 

(vii) ‘ In fact, the some result has followed and character of the countay. 
from the reckless waste of the Bedouin tribes (ix) " How much may be done by a careful 

reckless in destroying, and careless in re- use of such water and, such soil as the desert 

plenishing. A fire, a pipe, lit under a grove supplies, may be seen tiy the only two spots, 
of desert trees, may clear away the vegetation to which, now, a dilig^t and provident at- 
of n whole valley. . . . Again, it is mentioned lention is paid, name^ the gardens at the 
by RuprHLL, that the acacia trees have been Wells of Moses, under the care of the French 
of late years ruthlessly destroyed by the and English agents from Suez, and the gardens 
Bedouins for the sake of chafboal ; especially in the valleys of Jebel Musa, under the care of 
since they have been compelled by the Pasha the Greek monks of the convent of St. Cathe- 
of Egypt to pay a tribute in charcoal, for an rine. Even so late as the seventeenth centurj', 
assault committed on the Mecca caravan in if we may trust the expression of Moxconyb, 
the year 1823. Charcoal is, in fact, the chief the Wady-er-Eahah, in front of the convent, 
—perhaps, it might be said, the onfy— traffic now entirely bare, was a vast green plain, 
of the peninsula. Camels axe constantly met, une grande champagne verte* 
fcaded with this wood, on the way between And so writes Shaw, Travels to (he Holy 
Cairo and Suez. And, as this probably has been Land, ch.il : — 

carried onto a groat degree by the monks of ‘ Though nothing that can he properly called 
the convent, it may account for the fact, that, eoil is to he found in these paHs of Arabia, 
whereas in the valleys of the eastern clusters these monks have, in a lorCg process of time 
this tree abounds more or leas, yet in the (N.B.) covered over, with dung and the 
central cluster itself, to which modem tradi- sweepings of their convent, near four acres 
tion certainly, and geographical considera- of these naked rocks, which produce as good 
tions probably, point as the mountain of the cabbages, salads, roots, and all kinds of pot- 
‘ burning thorn,' and the scene of the building herbs, as any soil and climate whatsoever, 
of the Ark and all the utensils of the Taber- They have likewise raised apple, pear, plum, 
nacle, from this very wood, tberq is now not a almond, and olive trees, not only in great 
single acacia to be seen.’ numbers, but also of excellent kinds. Their 

Ans. It is possible that the Ark may have grasses also are not inferior, either in size or 
been made of the wood of this acacia, of flavour, to any whatsoever. Thus this little 
which the Hebrews may have found a few garden demonstrates how far an indefatigable 
trees in the desert. But it is certainly a very industry may prevail over nature.* 
noticeable fact, that ‘ not a single acacia’ is Ans. But the fact, that, In a few favoured 
now to be seen in the very region, where, ac- spots, by great care and industry, and in a 
cording to the story, not merely the Ark, with long process of time, ‘ little gardens ’ like this 
the vessels of the Tabernacle, but the Taber- have been raised, is no proof that in the 
node itself, was built, with its forty-eight peninsula generally, for forty years, and 
boards of shittim (acacia) wood, each 10 in particular at the foot of Sinai, for 
cubits by cubit, that is, 18 J ft. long ^ 2f twelve months together, at a moment's notice, 
ft. broad, E.xxxvi. 20-30, It may be doubted such an immense body of cattle could have 
if the ‘probable’ labours of the monks, in been provided with the food and water they 
burning charcoal during late years, arc enough required. The expression of Monconys, ‘£e 
to account for su#h a complete disappearance we may trust it,’ may have reference to the 
of the tree. In Natal, trees of this kind arc ‘thin transparent coating of vegetation,’ of 
cut down for firewood ; and, by wasteful which Stanley himself speaks (75). But, 
or excessive cutting, a piece of good bush- whatever it may mean, the desert was then, as 
land may be stripped of all the trees, which it is now, a * great and terrible wilderness,’ a 
are fit for such a purpose. But there will still * land of drought and of the shadow of death.* 
remain a multitude of young trees and small (x) ‘ And that there was, in ancient times, a 
saplings, which have sprung up from the seed greater population than at present, — whicli 
shed by the old ones, and have not been cut would agam, by thus furnishing heads and 
down, l>ecause utterly useless os firewood. hands to oon^der and to cultivate these spots 
Besides, the destruction of trees would not ; of vegetation, tend to increase and preserve 
affect directly the growth of grass, on which them,— may 1^ inferred from several indica- 
the flocks and herds depended in the case of tions. 

the Israelites, however (os Dean Stanley ‘The Amalekites, who contested the passage 
suggests in the next passage) it might, perhaps, of the desert with Israel, were— if we may 
affect it Indirectly, but surely to a very slight draw an inference from this very foot, as well 
and almost Inappreciable degree, by diminish- as from their wide-spread name and power, 
ing the quantity of moisture attracted to the even to the time of Saul and David, and from 

the allusion to them In Balaam’s prophecy, as 
(vlii) ‘If this be BO, the greater abundance ‘the first of the notions,’ — something more 
or vegetation would, as is well-known, have than a mere handful of B^ouins.' 
furnished a greater abundance of water ; and Ans. If the Pentateuch be mainly unbis- 
this again would react on the vegetation, torical, we can take no aocount of the power 
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vt iiie Aniilfeidtes, as described in it. In the 
story of Saul’s dealing with them, 1 S.xt, and 
DavidX 1S.XXX, there is nothing to show that 
iiMif were any other than a powerful Arab 
tribe, between which and Israel there was a 
deadly feud. 

Besides, did the Amal^tes Hve tif the desert 
odf ^nai? On the contrary, <we hare the 
express statonent of the Prophet, that it was 
' a land that no man passed through, and 
whore no man dwelt,* Jer.ii.6. 

(xi) * The Egyptian copper-mines, and 
rnonnmmts, and himrogi^hics, in Snrabit- 
el-Ehadim and the Wady Mnghareh, imply f 
degree of intercourse between Egypt and the 
peninoila in the earliest days of Egypt, of 
which all other traces have ceased.’ 

Ans. This does not help to proTe In any way 
that two xaBIions of people, with their two 
millions of shei^ and oxen, could have liyed 
under Sinai for twelve months, and conM 
have been maintained fbr forty years in a 
country, which was then described as * a 
desert land, a waste howling wilderness.’ 
Snpplies of com were, no doubt, forwarded 
regularly by the king of Egypt for his work- 
men ; and they had no vast flocks and herds 
that we know of. 

(xii) *The ruined city of Edom, in the 
mountains east of the Arabah, and the re- 
mains and histoiy of Petra itself, indicate a 
traffic and a population in these remote 
re^oBS, which now seem to us almost incon- 
ceivahle.* 

Ans. Dean Sh'Ainjrr himself writes, p. 87 : — 

* The first thing that struck me, in turning 
out of the Anthem, up the defiles that lead to 
Petra, was that we had suddenly the deterU 
Instead of the absolute nakedness of the 
Einaitic valleys, we found ourselves walking 
on grass, sprinkled with flowers, and the 
level plaiiorms on each side were filled with 
sprouting com. And this continues throu^ 
the whole descent to Petra, and in Petra 
itself/ 

He dsewhere describes Petra, p.94, as * an 
oasis of vegetation in the desert hills.’ 

There was a reason, therefore, for Petra 
maintaining a certain amount of population 
in former days, as it might do now, which 
does not exist for the valleys of Sinai. But, 
even then, Petara had no population to support 
like that ctf Israel, and no such multitudinous 
flocks and herds. 

(xiii) * And even much later time^ extend- 
ing to the sixth and seventh centuries of our 
era, exhibit rigns both of movements and 
habitations, wl^h have long a^ ceased, such 
as the writings of Christian pilgrims on the 
rocks, whether in the Sinaitic character, in 
Greek, or in Arabic, as well as the numerous 
remains of cells, gardens, chapels, and 
churches, now deserted and ruined, both in 
the neighbourhood of Jebri Musa and 
Serbal.’ 

Ans. But the fact of a few thousand pil- 
grims paying a passing visit to such places, - 
bringing, probably, supplies of food with 
them, cxr of a number of monks and hermits 
contriving to live in the neighbourhood of 
one or two favoured spots, avails little to 
show how Israri could have lived under Sinai 
itself for so many months together, with 
such immense flocks and hez^ or how 


they oonld have marched to and fro in the 
peninsi]da,from station to station,* journeying 
‘by day or by night, when the cloud was 
taken up,’ and abiding in their tents, ‘ whe- 
ther it were two days, or a month, or a 
year,’ when the cloud rested, N.ix.l8-5l3, 
but finding aH along the necessary supplies of 
food, and wood, and water, for themselves 
and their cattle. The pilgrims and hermits 
needed only to find their own scanty fare : 
they had no flocks and herds as the Israelites. 

Dean Stanley odds in conclusion, — ‘ It 
must be confessed that none of these changes 
solve the difficulty, though theymay mitigate 
its force. But thi^, at lea^, help to meet it : 
and they must under any circumstances be 
borne hi mind| to modify the imago, which 
we form to ourselves, of what must have 
always been— as it is eroji thus early de- 
scribe to be—’ a great and terrible wilder- 
ness.’ 

77. I have the more closely examined 
and carefully weighed the above argu- 
ments, because we may be certain that, 
by so able and earnest an advocate, 
every thing has been said, that well 
could be said, to make it in any way 
credible, that the means of support 
could have been found for so large a 
body of cattle in the peninsula of Sinai, 
without a special miracle, of which the 
Bible says nothing. The reader will 
be able to judge for himself to what 
these arguments really amount^ even 
when most fully and favourably stated. 

78. But it may be well now to quote 
one or two passages from other writers, 
which yet more plainly deveiope the 
absolute barrenness of this wild and 
desolate region, as it now appears, and 
as, we have every ground from the 
Bible itself to believe, it must then 
have appeared also. 

In wMety when the wbule of the upper 
Sinai is de^ly covered mth snow, and many of 
the passes are choked up, the mountains of 
Moses a nd Saint Catbei^e are often inac- 
cessible. Mr. Fazaxerlt, who ascended 
them in the month of February, found a 
great deal of snow, and the ascent was severe. 

• It is diffixmlt,’ he says, ‘ to imagine a scene 
more desolate and terrific, than tlmfc which is 
discovered from the summit of Sinai. A 
hasse limited the prospect, and, except a 
glimpse of the sea in one direction, notiiing 
was within sight but snow, huge peaks, and 
crags of naked granite/ Of the view from 
Mount Saint Catherine, he says, ’ The view 
from hence is of the same kind, only much 
m(we extensive than from the top of Sinai. 
It commands the two gulfs of Akaba and 
Suez ; the island of Tiran and the village of 
Tut were pointed out to us ; Sinai was far 
below us ; all the rest, wherever the eye could 
reach, was a vast wilderness, and a con/usum 
of grcmiie mountains and valleys destUuie cf 
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atrdure' Co^dek’b Modem TramlVtr^ Arabia, 
p.169,160. 

79. We have here another question 
raised which is not generally taken 
into consideration at all. The Israel- 
ites, according to the story, were under 
Sinai for nearly twelve months together, 
and they kept the second Passover 
under the mountain before they left it, 
N.ix.l. As this was in the first month 
of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, corre- 
sponding to the latter piirt of March 
and beginning of April, they must 
have passed the whole of the winter 
months imder Sinai, and must have 
found it bitterly cold. 

In the mountainous districts it is very cold 
in the winter nights. Sometimes tlie water 
in the garden of the monastery at Saint 
Catherine freezes even in February. And, on 
the contrary, in the summer months, the sun 
pours down his rays burning hot from 
heaven, and in reflection from the naked 
rocky precipices, into the sandy valleys. 
UUVPELT., quoted in HEXGffiENBERG’s Ba~ 
laam^ Clark’s Theol. Library, jp.3a8. 

80. Where, then, amidst the scanty 
vegetation of the neighbourhood, where 
at the present time there seems not to 
grow a single tree fit for firewood, — 
and there is no reason to suppose that 
it was ever otherwise, — did the Israel- 
ites obtain supplies of fuel, not only for 
the daily cooking necessities of a 
population like that of London, hut 
also for relief against the piercing cold 
of the winter season, or when, as 
Josephus says, Aw^.III.vii4, ‘the wea- 
ther was inclined to snow ’ ? And 
the cattle, — unless supplied with arti- 
ficial food — must they not also have 
pe^shed in multitudes from cold and 
starvation under such circumstances? 
We find this to be the case even in the 
fertile colony of Natal, whore in some 
winter, seasons they die from these 
joint causes in great numbers, when 
the grass, though abundant, is dried 
up, and the cold happens to be more 
severe than usual, though not severe 
enough for ice and snow, except in the 
"higher districts, and then only for 
a month or six weeks in the year. 

81. If the last quotations describe 
the state of things in the depth of 
winter^ the following, (in addition to 
the words of Euppell, above quoted,) 
will convey some idea of the general 
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aspect of the country in the height of 
the summer season. It would seem 
that travellers generally choose the 
TTWst favourable season oj the year for 
visiting these desert regions. We must 
make due allowance this fact also, 
in considering even their accounts of 
the desolate barrenness of the whole 
district, with reference to the story told 
in the Pentateuch. 

Bubckhardt visited Urn Shanmer, the 
loftiest mountain in the peninsula, and 
writes of the scene as follows. ‘ The devas- 
tations of torrents are everywhere virible, the 
sides of tho mountains being rent by them in 
numberless directions. The surface of the 
sharp rocks is blackened bmthe sun ; all ve- 
getation is dry and withered; and the whole 
scene presents nothing but utter desolation 
and hopeless barrenness.* ConDEB’s Arabia, 
p.199. 

He afterwards travelled from the neigh- 
bourhood of Sinai eastward, across the pe- 
ninsula, to the gulf of Akaba. But, he says, 

* the barrenness of this district exceeded any- 
thing we had yet witnessed, exe&i some ps^ 
of tfte desert of El Tih [that is, the desert of 
Binai]. The Nubian vaJleys ni^ht be called 
pleasure-grounds in comparison. Not the 
smallest green leaf could be dikx>vdredL And 
the thorny mimosa, which retains its verdure 
in the tropical desrits of Nubia with very 
little supplies of moisture, was here entirely 
withered, and so dry that it caught fire from 
the lighted ashes which fell from our pipes as 
^e passed.’ Jbid.p.20A. 

Burckhardt also says, Syria, p. 
660:— 

I believe that the population of the entire 
peninsula does not exceed 4,000 souls. In 
years of dearth, even this small number is 
sometimes at a loss to find pasturage for 
their cattle. . . . Their herds are scanty, and 
they have few camels. 

82. As to the little spots of greater 
luxuriance, which are found here and 
there in the Sinaitic peninsula, the 
above traveller says of one of them, — 

It affords good pasturage in spring, but has 
no water ^ and is therefore little frequented by 
the Bedouins ; 
and of another, — 

I was told that very good water is found 
at about two miles to die east of this valley ; 
anJ of a third, — 

The owners seldom visit this place, except 
in the date-harvest. 

What provision would such as these 
afford for the vast herds and flocks of 
the Israelites, in the drought of summer, 
or in the cold winter season ? 

83. But, indeed, we may form some 
idea of their character, and of the fitness 
of any one of them to sustain even for a 
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single day sudi a vast multitude of 
cattle, from the following description 
by Buiickhardt of Wady Kyd, ‘ one 
of the most noted date-Talleys of the 
Sinai Arabs.’ This valley he entered, 
and pursued its windings, till he came 
in an hour’s time to a small rhmlet, 
two feet across and six inches in 
depth, ‘ which is lost imrnediately below 
in the sands of the Wady' 

It drips down a granite rock, which blocks 
np the valley, there only twenty paces broad, 
and forms at the foot of the rock a small 
pond, overshadowed by trees, with fine ver- 
dure on its banks. The rooki; which over- 
hang it on both sides, almost meet, and give 
to the whole thetippearanoe of a grotto, most 
delightful to the traveller, after passing 
through these dreary valleys. . . . Beyond it 
vfc continued in the same narrow valley, along 
the rivulet, amidst groves of date, nel)ek, and 
some tamarisk trees, until [in half an hour] 
we reached the source of rivulet. The 
contrast of its deep verdure with the glaring 
rocks, by which it is closely hemmed in, is 
very striking, and shows that, wherever water 
passes in these districts, however barren the 

ground, veg^tion isinyariably found 

;^ 3 'ond the spot, where the rivulet oozes out 
of the ground, vegetation ceases, and the valley 
■widens. . . . Notwithstanding its verdure, 
however, Wady Kyd is an uncomfortable 
halting-place, on account of thereat number 
of gnats and ticks, with which it is infested. 
Jbid.p,2lS, 

84. Bearing in mind that two millions 
of sheep and oxen, allowing a space of 
three feet by two feet standing 
ground for each, would require, when 
packed together as closely as in a pen 
in a cattle-market, nearly 300 acres of 
land, it seems idle to expend more 
time in discussing the question, whether 
these. Or a much smaller number, could 
have been supported in the wilderne.«s 
by the help of such wadies as these, 
which a hundred oxen would have 
trampled down into mud in an hour. 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE LAND OF CANAAN : THE NUMBER OF 
FIBSTBORN8. 

85. The Land of Canaan. 

* / will send my fear before Uwte, and loill 
destroy all the people to whom thou shalt come, 
and J will make all thine enemies turn their 
hacks unto thee. And 1 will send hornets before 
thee, which shall drive out the UtvUe, the Co*** 
naanUe, and the IlUtite, from before thee. / 
will not drive them out from before thee in one 
year, lest the land become desolate, and the beast 
of the field multiply against thee. By little and 
little 1 will drive them out from before thee, until 
thou be increased and inherit the land.' K 
xxiiL28-S0, 


The whole land, which was divided 
among the txibeli in the time of Joshua, 
including the countries beyond the 
Jordan, was in extent about 11,000 
square miles, or 7,000,000 acres. 
(Kitto’s Geogr. of the Holy Land, 
Knight's series, p.7.) ^And. according 
to the stoiy, this was occupied by 
more than two millions of people. 

86. Now the following is the extent of 
the three English agricultural counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, with tlie 
population according to the census of 
1861: — 

Acres. Pop. in 1851. 
Norfolk contains. 1,354,301 . . 442,714 

Suffolk .... 947,681 . . 837,215 

Essex 1,060,649 . . 8f59,318 

3,362,631 1,149,247 

By doubling the above results, we 
find that these counties of England 
were, at that time, about as thickly 
peopled as the land of Canaan would 
have been with its population of Is- 
raelites only, without reckoning the 
aboriginal Canaanites, who already 

filled the land. And surely it cannot be 
said that these three Eastern Counties, 
with their flourishing towns and in- 
numerable villages, are in any danger 
of lying ‘ desolate,’ with the beasts of 
the field multiplying against the human 
inhabitants. 

87. But, perhaps, a still better com- 
parison may be instituted with a coun- 
try, which resembles in many respects, 
in its natural features and other cir- 
cumstances, the state of Canaan in 
those early days. The colony of Natal 
has an extent of 18,000 square m^les, 
and a population, white and black iii- 
cluaed, probably not exceeding 200,000 
altogether. This population is, of 
course, very scanty, and the l^d will 
allow of a much larger one. x et the 
human inhabitants are perfectly well 
able to maintain tlieir ground ag*,iinst 
the beasts of the field. And, in fact, the 
lions, elephants, rhinoceroses, and hip- 
popotami, which once abounded in the 
country, have long ago disappeared. 
Leopards, wild boars, hysenas, and 
jackals are killed occasionally in the 
bush. But many a white man may have 
lived for years in the colony, as I have 
done, and travelled about in all parts of 
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it, without seeing or hearing one. But 
the population of the land of Canaan, 
(2,000,000 inhabitants within less than 

12.000 square miles, equivalent to 
3,000,000 within 18,000 square miles,) 
wofUd have been fifteen tirms as thick 
as that of Natal, ( 290,000 .^within 

18.000 square miles,)--'and this, with- 
out reckoning the old inhabitants,' seven 
nations, greater and mightier^ than, 
Israel itself, D.iv.38,vii.l,ix.l,xi.23. 

88. Tnn Number of First-bor^ts. 

‘ All the first-born males, from a month old, 
and upwards, of those that were numbered, were 
22,27a.' N.iii.43. 

Let l!s see what this statement im- 
plies, when treated as a simple matter 
of fact. For this purpose 1 quote the 
words of Dr. Kurtz, who strenuously 
maintains the traditionary view of the 
strict historical veracity of the Pentar 
tench. 

If there were 600,000 males of twenty years 
and Tipwords, the whole number of males 
may be reckoned at 000,000, [he elsewhere 
reckons 1 ,000,000,] in which case there would 
lie only one first bom to forty-two [forty-four] 
males. In other words, the number of boys 
in every family must have been on the 
average forty-two.-— Hist, of the Old Covenant, 
iii.7).2U9. 

This will be seen at once if we con- 
sider that the rest of the 900,000 males 
were not first-borns, and, therefore, 
each of these must have liad one or 
other of the 22,273 as the first-born 
of his own family, — except, of course, 
any cases where the first-born of any 
family was a daughter, or was dead, of 
which wc shall speak presently. 

89. And these were not the first-bom 
on Xho father s side, as Michaelis sup- 
poses, so that a man might have many 
wives and many children, but only one 
first-boj|ji, as was the ciise witli Jacob 
himself They are expressly stated to 
have been the first-born on the mother* s 
side — ‘ all the first-born that open€*th 
the matrix,’ N.iii.l2. So that, ac- 
cording to the story in the Pentateuch, 
everg mother of Israel must have had 
on the average forty •two sons ! 

90. How then is this difficulty to be 

explained ? Kurtz says : — j 

‘ Wg must enquire whether there are no 
other means — (than that suggested by Mi- 
ciiAHTJS, which the Scripture will not allow, 
as Kuutz admits,—) of explaining the fact, | 


that, on an average, itee was only one first- 
born to forty-two xnia^osJ 

And Kurtz is bold enough to say, 
'There are plenty;’ and proceeds to 
state them as follows. 

(i) ‘ The first is the rarity of polygamy, 
which lessened the proportion of the first- 
born.’ 

Ans. Kmrrz means to say that, if poly- 
gamy had prevailed among them, the diffi- 
culty would have been enormously increased, 
and, as he says himself, ‘render^ perfectly 
colossal.' For, in that case, if a man had had 
four wives, and had had children by each of 
them, he must have had on the average forty- 
two sons by ^pach. So, then, the rarity of 
polygafny, (which, indeed, Kurtz assumes 
without proof,) does not at all help to lessen 
the difficulty already existing in the in- 
credible statement, that every mother in 
Israel had, on the average, forty-two male 
children. 

(ii) * A second is the large number of chil- 
dren to whom the Israelitish mothers gave 
birth.’ 

Ans. Tills, again, Is assumed without 
proof, or, rather, directly in the face of 
all the facts which are given us, by which to 
judge of the size of the Hebrew families. We 
have no reason whateW to suppose, from the 
data which we tod in the Pentateuch, that 
the mothers of I^acl were prolific In any un- 
usual degree. Wo read of one, two, three, 
&c. sons, just as in ordinary families, occa- 
sionally of six or seven, once of ten, G.xlvi. 
21, b\at not of an average of ten, or fifteen, or 
twenty. The average in G.xM is five sons, 
and in E.vi it is three. And, as regards 
daughters, ail the indications are against their 
being os num^ous even as the sons. Jacob 
hml only one daughter, G.xlvi.15 ; ASher had 
only one, G.xlvi.l7 ; Amram had only one, N. 
xxvi.fiO ; Zolophehad had five, but no sons, N. 
XX vi. 33. 

(iii) ‘ Thirdly, the constantly recurring ex- 
pression, ‘ Every first-born that openeth the- 
womb,’ warrants the ' conclusion, that the 
first-born of the father was not reckoned, 
unless he was also the first-bom of the- 
mother.’ 

Ans. This w^ould only apply to a very small 
number of cases, where a man had married a 
woman, who hml borne children before he 
married her, and who had, therefore, been a 
widow or a harlot. 

But, in point of fact, it does not affect the- 
present question at all. The wonum*s first- 
born will still have been numbered, whoever 
the father was. And the result is, as before,^ 
that there arc reckoned only 22,278 first-borr. 
sons of all the mothers of Israel, after one or 
other of whom the other males must all bo 
ranged in their respective families, (except, 
as before, cases, where the first-bom of a 
fhmily was either a female or was dead,) so 
that each mother must have had on the 
average forty-two sons. 

(iv) * Fourthly, it leads also to the still more 
important assumption, that, if the first-born 
was a daughter, any son, that would be bom 
afterwards, would not be reckoned at all 
among the first-borns. Now statistical tables 
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show that pim fifat^bofo^ls mii^kitmiwmnj & 

lamale thah a mato.’ 

Jitw. But^ the csaae of the Hebrews, accor- 
ding to the atory in the Pmt«i)e<ach, (what- 
ever may be the case generally,) the ftrst-boni 
much more frequently a mole than a 
female. We have the iiistanoes of Abraham, 
and X^c, and Jacob, and Jacob’s twelve 
sons, (exc^t Asher w1m> had a daughter 
before going into Ep^^t, and *die way have 
been Ids tlTst-bom ddld,) in each of which 
the drst-bom \vm a male. Amraxn's fii'st- 
bom, indeed, vfm a daughter, and Zdophehod 
had only daughters. At far, howevtjr, as we 
hove any data to guide os, we dnould bt' jtia- 
tified in assuming tliat tlie number of the hrst- 
honi males far exceeded that of the females. 

But let us suppoee that tbar were ov^i e<)na1 
in iramber,— that, in short, mddos the 22.273 
fir^->bom males, there were also 22,273' drst- 
bom females. This, however, will not by 
any means sjet rid of , or at all diminish, tlw 
lential difficulty of the question now before 
: it uill only change the form of it. For, 
having now brought in the idea of the 
daughter*, we must remember that, if tlim> 
were 900,000 [1,000,000] malc'^, there must 
have been about as many females. And 
44,M6 first-bom children among a population 
of 1,800,000, would imply that each mother 
had, on the average, lorty-two childnn, m 
before, but twenty-rone sons and twontj -one 
daughters. . . 

(V) * Itastly, snch of the nrst-bom, as wert' 
thoinsGlves hauls of Bunihes, were not reck- 
oned at all as first-bom, who had to be re- 
deemed, but only their eons.* 

Am, This 18 a pure assumption, and nn- 
wanraated l^anythirc that is found in the 
Scripture. The command in K.iii.40 lit this, 

* Kamber ml4 the first-born of the maloR, from 
a month did and upward.’ Henoc, say.'* 
KtruTS, very justly, * If there had Iwon anj 
age, beyond which the numbering was not to 
go, [or, we may add, any olass of j>rrfton«, 
such as heads of families, who vm- to be ex- 
cepted from it,] it would imdoalitiHily haie 
been mentioned hare. But there is nothing 
of ilie hind.* 

Have we any reason to suppose that the first- 
born son of an Egyptian was exempt from 
death, because he was the hfiad of a familj ’ 
He was the first-born to his father, and thm>- 
fore died, atooorchng to Itie ttxay in Kxo<ins, 

* Itwm the ftnrtrhom of Pharaoh that mt on 
hi'! throne, tmto the first-born of the captii e 
that was m the dungeon,’ «o that ‘ there was 
not a house where there was not one dead.' 
K.xii 29,30. 

Bcasldcs, there is out* fact, which geem.*! 
by itself to imply that the 22.273 flrst-lx>m*» 
were intendcal to include aii the flDrt-l»om 
males of all ages, whether married men and 
heads of famUiei! or not, m. this, ilmt th<- 
22,000 male Ijovitee, of ali and cmdttions, 
‘from a month old and upward,' whotlier 
heads of famllloi or not, were sobstJtuted for 
22,000 of the flrut-lxuTw ‘from a month old 
and upward,' the remaining 273 firat-hornh 
heiag redeemed with money, N.Ui.3»45,4l>. 

91. ThuBHot one of Kuetx's ‘many 

ways* of relieving this difficulty is 


really of any use whatever for that 
purpose. There is, indeed, one point, 
though he has not noticed it* which 
might help slightly to diminish it. In 
some families the first-bom may have 
died liefore the numbering ; some, Too, 
who Wjere born about tho time of tlie 
birth of Moses, iiu! > h«\c been killed 
by the order of Hiaraoli. And. if iiU 
those, wlio may have thus died, be 
reckoned with the 22.278, the propor- 
tion of the remaining mules, to bo 
placed under each of the first-born, 
will be somewhat altered. StiU, we 
cannot suppovse any unusual mortality 
of this kind, without clioeking, in tlio 
same degree, the increase of tho people. 
J/Ct u«<, however, reckon that one out 
of four firht-boms died, so that instead 
of 44,646 first -boms, male and female, 
there would have been, if* ali had 
lived, about 60,000. But even this 
numb(T of first-borns, for ti pcpulatiou 
of 1,800,000, would imply that each 
mother had on the aiersigf* tJiirly chil- 
dren, fifteen sons and flft<Mm daughters. 
Besides which, the number of mothrrx 
must ha\e been the same as tluit of 
the /iVAi’-Z/ormsf, mah* and female, in- 
cluding also any that had died Hence 
lliere would have been only 60,000 
child-lx^aring women to 600,000 men, 
.«o that only about one man in tea had 
a M ife or ehildi’en ! 

92. By thia lime, surely, great doubt 
must have arisen, in the minds of most 
readers, as to the historical \erftcity of 
some considerable portions of the Ben- 
tatuich. That doubt, 1 lielieve, will 
be confinued into certainty, wh^ n if is 
seen lO follow, as a dinxrt cousc‘quence 
from the data of the Pentateuch itse lf, 
that there could not have been any 
Hueh population as this, to eome out of 
Egypt, — in other words, that tiie ehil- 
dren of Israel, at the time of the 
Exodus, if only we attend carefully to 
th© distinct statements of the nami- 
tive, could not possibly have amounied 
to two millions,- that, in fact, tho 
whole Ixxly of warriors could not liave 
been two tkousand. 

In order, however, to show this more 
cHarly, we must first prt*mis© a few 
consiaerations, which are set forth in 
the foUowuig chapter. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE SOJOURNING IN EGYPT, AND THE 

BYODUS IN THE FOURTH GENERATION. 

93. The Sojourning in Egypt. 

‘ AV>ir the sojourning of the children of hrael^ 
icho dwelt in Jlgvpt, was four hundi'cd and ihirti/ 
ymrsj E.xii.40. 

The question, which we have here to 
consider, is this,— To what * sojourning’ 
do tlie above words refer? Do they 
rcf<?r to tliat of Jacob and his descen- 
dants in the hind of Eg^'p*^ only, or to 
tho entire sojourning of them an<l their 
I'onTatliers, Abniham and Isaac, * in a 
strange land,’ l>oth in Canaan and 
Egvq>t, from the time when the promise 
of old was given to Abraham, and 
‘ sojourned in the land of prtmiise, i 
in a strange country,’ Hc‘b.xi.9? 

9 1. The verse above quoted, as it , 
stands in the E. V., does not decide the j 
question. But there is evidently some- 
t liing unusual and awkward in the man- 
ner, in which the phrase, * who dwelt in 
iCgypt,* enters into the above passage. 
And, in fact, the original words w'uuld 
Iw more naturally translated, (as in the 
Vulgate, Cindd., 8yr., and Arab. Ver- 
sions, ) — 

‘the sojourning of tho chUdren of Israel, 
whu'h they sojourned m Egypt,' 

but for the serious difficulties which 
M’oidd thus arise. 

9d. Ill the first place, St. Paul, re- 
fcnu'ng tortile covenant, that was 
confirm (‘d^Rfore of God’ unto Abra- 
ham, H:.iys, — 

‘The J.aw, which was four hundend and 
thirty years after, cannot iliaiumul it,’ Gal. 
iii.17. 

It is plain, then, that St. Paul in this 
passage dates the beginning of the four 
hundrei and thirty years, not from the 
going down into Egypt, but from the 
time of the promise made to Abraham. 

96. Again, in E.vi, 16-2(11, wo have 
given the genealogy of Moses and 
Aaron, as follows: — 

‘ Tli(^ a*® tho names of the eons of Lovi, 
a^ording to their generations, Gershon, and 
JKotiath, and Merari. Aud <Ae giearji Oj the life 
of l^em were a hmutred Ikdtig and 4ei»e» yeurs.' 

* And the sonsof Kohath, Amrani, and l7.h|r, 
and llobron, and Uxsiel. And the years 
life gj Kohaih were a hwtdred Udriy tmd three 
years/ 

‘And Amram took him Joohaliedjiis fathw** 


sister^ to wife^ «nd ilia tMtte hin^ Aftfon and 
Moses. And the yean tf lAe lij^ of Amram 
were a hundred Udrty cmA seven years/ 

Kow aupporing that Kohath waa 
only an infant, when brot^ht down 
by his father to Egypt with Jacob, 
G.xlvi.n, and that he begat Ammm 
at the very end of his life, when 133 
years old, and that Amram, in like 
manner, begat Moses, when he was 
137 years old, still these two numbers 
added to 80 years, the of M^s 
at the time of the Exodus, E.vii.7, 
would only amount to 350 yeajre, instead 
of 430. 

97. Once more, it is stated in the 
above jxissago, that ‘ Amram took him 
Jochehed, his father’s si.ster,* — Kohath’s 
sister, and therefore, Levi’s daughter, 
— ‘ to wife.* And so also we read, — 

‘ The name of Amram’R wife was Jochebed, 
the daughter of Leri, whom {her mother) bari to 
him in Egypt/ N.rrvi.59. 

Now Levi was one year older than 
Judah, and was, therefore, 43 years 
old (18), when he went down with 
Jacob into Egypt; and we are told 
hIaivo that he was 137 3 ’ears old, when 
he died. Levi, therefore, must have 
li^vd, ac^cording to the story, 94 years 
in Egypt. Making here again the 
(extreme supposition of his begetting 
JociielH*d ill the last ^car of his life, 
she may have been an infant 94 years 
after the migration of Jacob and his 
sons into Egj'pt. Hence it follows 
that, if the sojourn in Egypt was 430 
3 ^ears, Mosi«, who was 80 years old at 
the time of the Exodus, must have been 
lK>m 350 years after the migration into 
Hfe'pt, when his mother, even on the 
above extravagant supposition, would 
have been at the very least 256 years 
►Id! 

98. It is plain, then, thatthe 430 yesiv 
are meant, as 8t. Paul understood, to 
be reckoned from the time of the call 
of Abraham, when he yet lived in the 
land of Haran. Thus, reckoning * 25 
years from his leaving Haran, G.xu.4, 
:o the birth of Isaac, xxi.5, — 60 years to 
the birth of Jacob, xxT.26y — 130 years 
to the migration into Egypt, xivii.O, — 
we have 215 years of sojourning in the 
land of Canaan, leaving just the same 
length oi time, 215 yeais^for the sqjoum 

» the land 
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W0 eondnde, theerafoa^ that the 
trandatioff in the English Bible of 
BLxiiiO, however awkwardly it reads, 
is correct as it stands, if the Hebrew 
words thenmlves are correct, as they 
appear in all manuscript and printed 
copies of the Pentateuch. 

99. The Septua^t and Samaritan 
Versions, however, insert a few words, 
which are either a gloss to make the 
meaning of the passage more plain, or 
das are a translation of words, which 
existed in those copies of the Hebrew 
Bible, that were used for those Ver- 
sions, though they are not found in our 
own. The Vatican copy of the Septua- 
gint renders the passage thus : 

‘ The sojourning of the children of larad, 
wliich they sojourned in Egypi and in the land 
of Canaan, was 4^0 years.* 

, The Alexandrian has, — 

* The sojourning of the children of Israel, 
which iheff and thet^athers aojoumod in Ejrypt 
and in the land qf (Msam, was 430 years.* 

The Samari^ hi^ — 

* The ao^nmtiig of the ehildrtn of Israel 
and qf their father*, which they sojourned in 
the land qf Canaan and in the land of Egypt, 
was 430 years.' 

In fact, during all those 430 years, 
Abraham and his seed were, according 
to the stoiy, sojourning as strangers 
* in the lana of promise as in a strange 
land,' — ^in a land which * was not their 
own,’ but for tlie present * the posses- 
sion of the Gentiles.’ 

100. And this agrees also substan- 
tially with the promise in G.xv. 13-16, 
whidi is quoted by Stephen, Acts vii.6 : 

* Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a 
stranger, in a land that is not theirs, and aball 
serve tliem, and they shall afflict them, four 
Imndred ffeart. And also that nation, whom 
thej shall serre, will I judge ; and afterwards 
they shall come out with great frabstance. 
And thou Shalt go to thy inhere in peace ; 
thou Shalt be buried in a good old age. But 
i» Ote fourth generation they shall come hither 
again ; for the iniquity of the Amoritcsls not 
yet full.’ 

At first sight, indeed, it would seem 
from the above that Abraham’s de- 
scendants were to be* afflicted for 400 
years, in one land, such as Egypt, by 
one nation. But it is certain that they 
were not afflicted, according to the 
^oiy, during dU the time of their so- 
journ in Egypt. And hence it appears 
that Uie time here specified, 400 years, 
ia meant to i%fer to the time during 


which th^ *Seed of Abraham* should 
be sqjoumm m a strange land, rather 
than to the oppression, which they 
were to suffer during some part of that 
sojourning. They lived as ‘pilgrims 
and strangers ’ in the land of Canaan ; 
and they were at times, no doubt, 
much more uncomfortable among the 
people of that land, G.xxvi. 16-21, xxxiv, 
than they were in Egypt duiing the 
seventy years while Joseph yet lived 
(103), and, we may suppose, for some 
time after his death. 

We believe, then, that the 400 years 
in the above passage are meant to date 
from the birth of Isaac, ‘Abraham’s 
seed,’ from which to the Exodus there 
may be reckoned, as in (98), 406, or, 
in round numbers, 400, years. 

101. The Exodus in the Foukth 
Generation. 

Again when it is said, G.xv.lC, 'in 
the fourth generation they shall como 
hither again,’ this seems to'mean ‘ in 
the fourth generation,’ reckoning from 
the time when they should leave the 
land of Canaan, and go down into 
Eg 3 'pt. Thus we find Mpses and Aiiron 
in the fourtli generutiod from the mi- 
gration, viz,— 

Jacob l>egat Levi, 

Levi begat Kohath, 

Kohath begat Amram, 

Amram begat Aaron. 

Or, as Jacob was so aged at the time 
of his descent into Egyjjt, ami Moses 
and Aaron also, at tlie time of the 
Exodus, were advanced in life beyond 
the militaiy age, wo may reckon iwiii 
those, as Levi, who went down into 
Egypt in the prime of life; and then 
the generation of Joshua, Eleazar, t&c., 
iu the prime of life, will be the fourth 
generation. 

102. Accordingly, if we examine the 
diilerent genealogies of remarkable men, 
which are given in various places of 
the Pentateuch, we shall find thab as a 
rule, the contemporaries of Mosoa and 
Aaron are descendants in the third, 
and those of Joshua and Eleazar in 
th| fourth, generation, from acme one 
or the som, or adult grand^ns, of 
Jacob, who went down with him into 
Egypt. Thus we have;— 
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1 

B.vi.28,25. 
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E.vl.23. 
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Nahsbon 

• 0 

Buth iv.18,19. 

Pharez , 

. Hezron 

Caleb 

Hur 

Uri 

Bezaleel 

lCh.il.18-20. 


103. Again, wo are told that the 
children of Machir the son of Manasseh, 
were brought up upon Joseph’s knees, 
G.1.23. Hence, as Joseph was 39 years 
old, when Jacob came down to Egypt 
(18, note), and died at the age of 110, 
G.1.22, having lived, therefore, 71 years 
after that event, we may assume that 
Machir’s son, Gilead, was bom about 
70 years after the migration, and we 
road of his grandson^ Zelophchad, 
whose daughters came to Moses for 
land, at the end of the wanderings, and 
who died in the wilderness, N.xxvii.1-3. 

104. It is true that in iCh.vii. 20-27 
we have one remarkable exception to the 
above rule, where we find the genealogy 
of Joshua given as follows : — 

‘ And the Ephmini, — Shuthelah, and 

Bored hia son, and Tahath his son, and Eladah 
his eon, and Talmth^hiseon, andZabad his son, 
and Shnthelah hi.s ison, and Ezer, and Elesd, 
whoniithe men of Gath, that were bom In that 
land, slew, because they came dowi to take 
away their cattle. And Ephraim their father 
moiirnt'd many days, and his brethren came 
to comfort him. And when he went in unto 
hia wife, she conetdved and bare a sou, and 
he calk'd his name Beriah, because it went 
evil witli his house. And his daughter was 
Shernh, who built Beth-horon the nether, and 
the upi)cr. and ITzzen-Sherah, And lU'phah 
his son, and Ileaheph, and Teliih his son, and 
Tahan his son, Laadan his son, Ammihud his 
son, Elinhoma his son, Nun his son, Jehoshuah 
his w>n.' 

Here then, apparently, Joshua is 
given in the ninth generation from 
Ephraim, or the tenth from Joseph. 

1 Of). Upon this I would first remark 
as follows : — 

(i) This Is an exception to the mle, which 
prevails universally in the Pentateuch. 

(ii) We ore not hero conocmed with the 
books of Chronicles, (which, as all commenta- 
tors will admit, w'ere certainly composed q/ler 
the Captivity^) but with the narrative in the 
Pentatopsh and book of Joslina, and most 
abide by the data which they furnish. * 

(iii) The book of Clironicles itself exliibits 
the rule of the Pentateuch In all other cases, 
as in that of Moees and Aaron, Ti.l«3, Kon^, 


vi.S7,38, Achan, ii.4,6,7, Nahshon, £19,10, 
Bcialeel, ii.18,20, Jair, il.21,22. 

It is strange, then, that in ihis single In- 
stance of Joshua there should be so remark- 
able a variation from the general rule. 

106. Let us now, however, examine 
more closely this statement in the book 
of Chronicles. 

Since Joseph 'saw Ephraim's children of 
the third generation,’ 6.1.23, Telah, one of 
these, may have been bom about seventy years 
after the migration into Egypt (103), 

We have no express statement of the age of 
Joshua at *tho time of the Exodus. But we 
may suppose it to have been about the same 
OR that of Caleb, the sone^ Jephtmneh, with 
whom he is so often coupled ; and Caleb wan 
forty years old, when sent to qjy the laiii at 
the end of the first year after the Exodus, 
Jo.xiv.T. We may, th(?refon», adopt the esti- 
maU* of JosEi'iiL’g, An/.V.i.29, w'ho reckons 
that the age of Joshua was forty-five at the 
time of the Exodus. This will agree well 
with the fact, that, shortly after leaving 
Eg>'pt, while still young enough to be the 
* minister ' or servant of Moses, E.xxiv.13, 
be w as old enough also to command the host 
of Israel when hghtiug with Anialek, E.xvii« 
9,10, 

Hence, since Uie Exodus took place 21 5 ycora 
at most (After the migration into Egypt, there 
must have intervene between the birth of 
Telah and that of Joshua JlJJ-TO-i.’i, that la, 
100 years ; so that, according to the Chronicler, 
there must have beta six complete irenera- 
tions in 100 years, which ia hardly credible. 

Again, according to the Clironicler, ‘ Eli- 
shama, tlio son of Ammihud,’ was the grand- 
father of Joshua. But * Eliehama, the aon of 
Ammihud,* 'waa himself the captidn of the 
host of Ephraim, N.ii.18, about a year after 
his grandson, Joshua, bad commanded the 
whole Hebrew force which fought with Ama- 
lek, £.xvii.8-16, which also is hardly credible. 

107. But in truth, the account of 
I Joshua’s descent in ICLvu appears to 

be very perplexed and controdictory. 

Thus, in V.24, we aiw told that l^hzalm's 
dauglder built three viUaim in the land of 
Canaan. If we suppose tins to mean that the 
descendants of Ephndm’s daughter, after the 
conqueat in the time of Joehua, dkl this, yei 
in v.22,23, we have this strange fact stcM, 
that Ephraim himself, after the slaughter by 
the men^of Gath of his descendants ia Um 
mmih generation,* mourned manydaya** and* 
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then'tnanied agaiu^ and had Beriah, 
who was ^ utwestor qf 

Kino remarls upon this point, JliU. of 
the Jmet^pAiA : — 

*It is impossible that Ephraim should hayo 
been then s^veto mourn over the icrcno- 

ration of his descendants. Road *Zal)ad* for 

* Ephraim/ and oil becomes Intelligible/ 

This is, of course, mere conjecture, and It 
docss not by any means disqpose of the difficulty : 
for, by this correction, a» a Uttlc oonsiileration 
will show, Joshua will be ma<.le a deeotuKlant 
in the serm/anifA generation from Joseph, to 
associate with Eleazar in the fourth generation 
from Levi. 

BsRTHKau snj^^toets that the whole passage 
in r.20, ‘ and Berod his »n, and Tahnth his 
eon, and Eladah his son/ may be pareitfheticaL 
carrying on the line of the first Shuiheiali, so 
that, omitting this parenthesis, the words 
would nm, ‘ the sone of Ephraim— Shii- 
thelah. and Ezer, and Elead/ in which 
case Ezer and Elead, for wdioin Ephrsiim 

• niounied/ would be "the sons of Ephnuin, 
elder hrothersof Beriah, and younger lut)thers 
of thejfnrf Shuthelah, instead of the second. 
But why is not this important (ion of Ephraim, 
B(>riah, the aiMWstonr of so illustrious a per- 
son as Josfiua, nuentionod in the list of the 
sons of Ephraim whioh^ is given in \lie Penta* 
touch itself, N.xrrt.86 ? 

108, Upon the whole we arc justified 
in dismissing this statement in the lxH>k 
of Chroniclee, about the genealogy of 
Joshua, as in its present form uncer- 
tain or erroneous, and as being of no 
consequence at all in reference to the 
question before us, since it is found in I 
a book written more tlian a thoustind 
years after the time of the Exodus, 
and it stands alone even in that book, 
directly at variance with so many tes- 
timonies from the Pentateuch and from 
the book of Chronicles itself^ all tending 
to a different conclusion, 

109, We believe, then, that the sfoiy, 
as told in the Pentateuch, intends it 
to be understood — 

(i) that the children of Israel came 
out of Egypt about 215 years after 
they went down thitheiT in the time 
of Jacob, — 

(ii) that they came out in the fourth 
generation from the adults in the prime 
of life, who went down with Jacob. 

But the reader is requested to ob- 
serve that the second of these conclu^ 
time does not in any way depend upon 
the eorrectness of the former. 

And this is the view of Josbpeus, 
AnfJPLxy.2: — 

Thu^ left X^onpt four hnndrad and thirty 
IHHCV «te our lorefathw Ateaham dame Into 
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Canaan, but two hundred and fifteen years 
only after Jacob removed into Egypt. 

And he says of Mases. : — 

Abmham was his ancestor of thu semnth 
generation. 

And of Joseph, Against ApionX"^^ *• — 
Hedied four generations l>«ifor<‘ 5iIo>t«, which 
four generations make almost 170 yoarfi. 

So, too, Archd. Phatt observes, Bci- 
tmoeand Scripture, &e. p.78: — 

It to lie 111 the fourth gencnition tlint 
his sml were to return to Canaan. Rut 43«), or 
oven 400, y«uv is very much longer than four 
generations, and tUerc^fore inustliicliulo Monie- 
thing the bondap' in KgMU, viz, the 

sojourning in Onhoan. This pretlicfion r««gnnl- 
ingthe •fourth gewemtion' was literaUy tul- 
fillixl. Moscssaiul Aaron were sons of JvH'helwd. 
who was the daughter of Li>vi. N.xwi.^O. a 
text which incidentaJly contimis the 
ncm of our genend outline. ICleoy.ir. the 
Priest, tite sou of Aaron, was, then-lure, of 
the fourth gt-neralion fi-om Jacob. 

110. From this it w'ili apjvear tiiiit 
it is impossible that there should have 
been su<rh a number of the peojtle et‘ 
I.^rael in Egypt, at the time <;t' tie* 
Ex.odu.s, a.s to have furnisluHl dOP.OfiO 
warrior.s in the prime of life, repn-si-nt- 
ing, at least, two millions of peixju. , 
of all }igc.s and sexes, — that is to say. 
it is inqxxssible, if wc uiil tuA'' the (/e/ir 
of th' rmtatevck itself in th ir jdtrh 
natural meamng, ami not fuive iiit«> 
them a meaning of our ow'n. 

CHAPTEE Xr. 

TirE 'smsumi of isiiAFi irEs at the 
TntK OF THB uxoiirs. 

HI. Ix the first place, it rmi>t be <dr 
served, as already noUsl, that wc* no- 
wbei*e read of any very large fu7in>( s 
among the childrim of Jacob or trn-ir 
descendnnta to the tim»^ of the Kxodus, 
We may suppose, in order to have the 
p<»pulation as large a.s po^sil.le, thnf 
very few died prematurely, and fliat 
those, who were born, almost all lived 
and multiplied. But we bine no rea- 
son whatever, looking only at the dat.i 
which are fiirnisbe?d by the Pfntatf-uch 
itself, to assume that they had fund lies 
materially larger than those of the 
present day. Thus we are told in 
G.xM that Reuben had 4 bouh. Simoon 
6, Levi 5, Judah 5, Isaachar 4. Zubulun 
3, Gad 7, Asher 4, Joseph *2, Be^undo 
10, Dan 1, Naphtali 4. And tin- hst 
of tamilicfl at the end of the Exuihm. 



'at the time of 

as given in N.xxvi, so nearly agrees : 
with the list of males in G.xlvi, as to I 
prove that> according to the writer, if | 
any more sons were horn to the sons I 
or grandsons of Jacob, after the de- , 
scent into Egypt, (except in the case of 
Ephraim and ManaHsen,) they did not 
survive or did not fructify ^ so as to be 
reckoned as heads of fanoilic's. 

112. The twelve sons of Jacob, then, 
as appears from t*hc above, had be- 
tween them 53 sons, that is, on the 
average, 4^- each. Let us suppose that 
they increased in tliis way from gene- 
ration to generation. Then in thejir^t 
gen(*nition, that of Kohaik^ there would 
be 54 males, (according to the story, 
there were only 63, or, rather, 51, since 
Er and Onan died in the land of 
Canaan, v.l2, without issue,) — in the 
munid, that of Amram, 243, — in the 
third, tliut of Moses and Aaron, 1,094. 
— and in the fourth, that of Joshua 
and Ekazar, 4,023 ; that is to say, 
instt'iid of 600,000 warriors in the 
prime of life, there could not have 
been 5,000. 

113. Further, if the numbers of all 
the males in the four generations be 
added together, (which supposes that 
they were all living at the time of the 
Exodits,) they would only amount to 
6,311. If we even add to these the 
number of the ffth genenition, 22,154, 
who would be mostly children, the 
sum-total of males of all generations 
could not, acicording to these data, 
have exceeded 28,465, instead of being 
1 , 000 , 000 . 

114. But in the above wo have tacitly 
assumed that each man had daughters 
as well as sons. There must have 
been females bum in the family of 
Jacob as well as males ; and the 
females must have been as numerous 
as the males, if we are to suppose that 
all the males had families as above. 
‘Jacob’s sons’ wives,’ it is true, arc 
spoken of in Gjtlvf.*26, as not being 
out Of his loins. But, with the story 
of Isaac’s and Esau’s and Jacob’s mar- 
riages before us, we cannot suppose 
that the wives of the sons of Jacob, 
generally, were more heathens. Judah, 
indeed, took a Canuanitish woman for 
his wife or concubiney G.xxxviii.2. 
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But we must not isder that all the 
other brothers did likewise, since wo 
hud it noted, as a special^ fact, that 
Simeon had, besides his other five 
sons, * Shagl, the son of a Canuanitish 
woman,* G.xlvi.lO. Joseph, again, 
compelled hy the peculiarity of his 
situation, married an Egyptian lady, 
whom lliaraoh gave him to wife, 
G.»li.45. The other brothers, we msLj 
suppose, obtained their wives, as their 
fathers, Isaiic and Jacob, did before 
them, from their relations in Haran. 

115. But, however this may have 
been, we must suppose that in Egypt, 
— at all events, in their later days, for 
a hundred ye.ar8 or more, from the 
time that their afflictions began, — such 
friends were not accessible. We must 
conclude, then, that they either took 
as wiv(‘s, generally, Egj’ptian heathen 
women, or else intermarried with one 
andther. The former alternative is 
precluded by the whole tone and tenor 
of tile mirrative. A.s the object of the 
king was to keep down their numbers, 
it is not to be supp<jsed that he would 
allow them to take wives freely from 
among liis own people, or that the 
women of Egypt, (at least, tbase of 
the generation of Amram, which gave 
birth to Moses, and after it,) would be 
willing, generally, to associate their lot 
with a pf»ople so abject and oppressed 
as the Hebrews. Besides, w'e are told 
expressly that, in childbirth, — 

* The Hebrew ■w omea were not as the Egyp* 
tian women,’ E.i.l9, — 

By which it is plainly implied that 
the wdves of the He])rews were also 
Hebrews, The narrative itself, there- 
fore, requires us to suppose that the 
Hebrew families intermarried, and 
that girls, as well as boys, were bom 
to them freely in Egypt, 

116. Yet wo have no ground fior sup- 
posing, from any data which we find 
in the narrative, that the whole num- 
ber of the &mily was on that account 
increased. On the contrar 5 % Zelophe- 
had had five daughters, but na soiu?, 
N.xxvii.1 ; Amram had two sons and 
one daughter, N.xxtL 59 ; Moses had 
two sons and no daughter, E.xviiL3,4 ; 
Aaron had four sons and no daughter, 
N.xxvi.60 ; Izhar, Aznrani*s brother, had 
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three sons, E.vi.21, Umel had three 
6on^ £.Ti.22, Kora^ had ^kree sons, 
E.Ti.24, £]fa^ had om son, E.Ti.25. 
In the last four cases we oannot say 
whether, or not^ there any 

daughters. But, if we take all ''the 
families given in Rvi. 14-26, together 
with the two sons of Moses, we shall 
find, that there are 13 persons, who 
have between them 39 sons, which 
gives an average of 3 sons each. This 
average is a Mrer on© to take for our 
purpose than the former ; because 
these persons lived at all different 
times in the interval, between the 
migration into Egypt and the Exodus. 
We may suppose, also, that the average 
of children is still as large as before, 
or even larger, so that each man may 
have had on the average six children, 
three sons and three daugliters. 

117. Supposing, now, the 51 males 

(112) of generation (Kohatffs) 

to have had each on the average three 
sons, and so on, we shall find the num- 

^ber of males in the second generation i 
(Amram’s) 153, in the third (Aaron’s) 
459, and in the fourth (Eleazar’s) 
1,377,— instead of 600,000. 

In fact, in order that the 51 males 
of Kohath’s generation might produce 
600,000 fighting men in Eleazar's, we 
must suppose that each man had 46 
children (23 of each sex), and each of 
these 23 sons had 46 children, and so 
on! — of which prolific increase, it 
need hardly be said, there is not tlie 
slightest indication in the Bible, ex- 
cept, indeed, in the statement of the 
number of the first-bonis, which has 
been already considered. 

118. Bishop Patrick suggests, (note 
on E.i.7,) that the Hebrew women 
might, by ‘extraordinary bles.sing of 
God,’ have brought forth ‘ six children 
at a time’l It is plain that he felt 
very strongly the dilficulty raised by 
the Scripture statement, and did '^ot 
consider how this fecundity would 
affect the Hebrew women, as regard© 
cither the birth, or the rearing, of the 
children. 

But the Scripture implies no such 
fecundity among the, Hebrews, either 
in G.xlvi, or in E.vi, qf in E.i.l9, 
where the midwives say of the Hebrew 


women, ‘they are delivered ere the 
midwives come in unto them,* — ^wliich 
could hardly have been said, if three or 
more children wso^ often bom at a time. 

119. In lCh.ii. 34,36, we read that 
Sheshan, a descendant of Judah in the 
ninth generation, — 

‘had a servant, an KgfpHan, vrhoso name 
was darha ; and Sheshan pave his daupht<T 
to Jarha his servant to wife, and she bore Itim 
Attai,’— 

whose descendants are then traced 
down through twelve generation.^, and 
are reckoned, apparently, as Israelites, 
of the tribe of Judah. From this it 
would seem that Hebrew girls might 
be married to foreigners, - we may 
suppose, proselytes, — and theirchildren 
would then be reckoned as ‘children 
of Israel.’ It is obvious that such 
cases would bo comparatively ran*. 
But let us suppose that each man had 
six children as in (116), three sons and 
three danghters, and that oven 
daughters of Israel wew) married to 
foreign proselj^lcs, — a most extravagant 
supposition. This would be equivalent 
to reckoning that each man had on the 
average — not 3 sons, luit — 4j, as in 
(112). And the total number of war- 
riors in the hnirfh geiuTat ion, resulting 
from 51 progenitors, would, as before, 
not amount to 5,000. 

120. When, however, we go on fur- 
ther to examine into the details of this 
large nmnber of mule adults, the re- 
sults will be found yet more extra* 

! onlinary. 

I Thus Ban in the first generation has 
|e?^c son, Hushim, G.xlvi.23 ; and. thai 
I he had no more born to him in th*‘ 
land of Egypt, audi therefore, had onlg 
\ on<» son, appears from N.xxvi.42, where 
the sons of Ban consist of only one 
family. lienee we may reckon lliat in 
the fourth generation he would hav<‘ 
had 27 warriors <|escended from him. 
instead of 62,700, a.s stated in N.ii.26. 

I ylijillch number is increased to 64,400 in 
lfexvi.43. 

121. In order to have had this num- 
ber born to him, we must suppose that 
Ban’s one son, and each of his sons 
and grandsons, mu.st have had about 
80 children of both sexes. 
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We may observe also that the off- two sons of Moses, the sons of Aaron 
spring of the one son of Dan, 62,700, being reined as Priests. Hence the 
is represented as nearly double that of rest of the Kohathites of this genera- 
tho ten sons of Pienjamin, 35,400j tion must have been mad© ujp of the 
N.ii.23. descendaalB of Izhar and UzzieL each 


122. Again wo have in E.vi the gene- 
alogy, before quoted, of the three sons 
of Levi, who came with Jacob into 
Egypt, — Gershon, Kohath, Mer^i. 

(i) These three increased in the 
second (Amram’s) generation only to 
8, (not to 9, as it would have been, on 
uur supposition, that they hiwl had 
ouch three sons on the average,) viz. 
the sons of Kohaih 4, of Gershon 2, of 
Merari 2, E.vi.l7--19. 

(ii) The 4 sons of Kohath increased 
in the third (Aaron’s) generation only 
to 8, (not to 12, as on our supposition,) 
viz. the sons of Amram (Moses and 
Aaron) 2, of Izhar 3, of Uzziel 3, 
E.vi.20-22. If wo now a-ssumo that 
the two sons of Gershm and the two 
sons of Merari increased in the same 
proportion, that is, to 4 and 4 re- 
spectively, then all the male Levites 
of the third generation would have 
been 1C. 

(iii) The two sons of Aramm in- 
creased in the fourth (Eleazar’s) gene- 
ration to 6, viz. the sons of Aaron 4, 
(of whom, however, 2 died, N.ni.2,4,) 
and of Moses 2. Assuming that all 
the 16 of the third generation in- 
creased in the same proportion, then 
all the male Levites of the generation 
of Eleazar would have bot'H 48, or 
rather 44, if we omit the 4 sons of 
Aaron, who were reckoned as Priests. 
"J’iiiis the whole number of Levites, 
who would be numbered at the first 
census, would be only 44, viz. 20 JTe- 
hathites, 12 Gershf)?utes, 12 Merarites; 
wdiereas in N.iv.48 they are numbered 
as 8,680, viz, 2,750 Kohathites, 2,630 
Gershonites, and 3,200 Merarites. 

123. Or w'e may put the matter in’ 
another, and a yet stronger, light, vsing 
onbj the;, express data of Scripture, and 
omitting all reference to the 216 yestM" 
sojourn in Egypt and to the four gen^ 
rations, — in fact., making no assump- 
tions of our otm whatever. 

The Amramite.s, numbered as liC- 
vites in the fourth (Eleazar’s) genera- 
tion, were, as above, only two, yiz. the 


of had three sons, E.vi.2l,22. 

Consequently, since all the Kohathites 
of Eleazar’s generation were numbered 
at 2,750, N.iv.36, it follows that these 
six men must have had between them, 
according to the Scriptore story, 2,748 
sons, and we must suppose about the 
same number of daughters I 

124. It must now, surely, be suffi- 
ciently plain that the account of these 
numbers is of no statistical value 
whatever. 

But then what are we to say of the 
whole story of the Exodus,— of the 
camping and marching of the Is- 
raelites, — of their fighting with Amalek 
and Jlidian,— of the 44 Levites (122) 
slaying 3,000 of the ‘children oflsraeV 
E.xxxii.28, — of the people dying by 
pestilence, 14, 700 at onetime, N.xvi.49, 
24,000 at another, N.xxv.9, — as well as 
of the whole body of 600,000 fighting 
men being swept away during the 
forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness ? 
Several chapters of the book of Num- 
bers are occupied in laying down the 
duties of the Levites, — not of the 
Levites, as they were to be in after 
years, when their numbers might be 
multiplied, but as they were to be then, 
n the wilderness, in attendance upon 
ho Tabernacle. How were the 20 
Kohathites, the 12 Gershonites, and 
he 12 Merarites, to dischai^e the 
offices assigned to them in N.m,iv, in 
carrying the Tabernacle and its vessels, 
—to do, in short, the work of 8680 
men, N.iv.48 ? What were these forty- 
four people, with the two Priests, and 
their families, to do with the forty- 
eight dties assigned to them, N.xxxv,7? 
Hoti^ could the Tabemade itself have 
been erected, when the silver spent 
upon it was contributed, as we are 
expressly told, by a poll-tax of half a 
shekel, E.xxxviiL26, levied upon the 
whole iKxiy of 603,650 warriors, who 
did not exist ? 

126. In the consequences of ad- 
mitting the reality of the above results 
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are obTioiraly so ia^xiptaat, that, of 
oourae^ the most, strenuoas efcrts hare 
been made to * reconcile* these dis- 
crepancies, if possible, by tbofie theo- 
logians, who support the tmditic — 7 
view, and who nave studied the Pen- 
tateuch sufficiently to be aware of the 
difficulties thus raised. The nature of 
the attempt will be best seen, by stating 
the contrivances resorted to for this 
purpose, to the sacrifice of historical 
truth and consistency. 

126- Thus says KtTiTZ, ii.l49, — 

It is a gross mistake to suppose that the 
two millions were all the direct dcscondonts 
of Jacob. When Jacob and his sons went 
down to Egypt , they must certainly have taken 
with thcan ail their menservonts and maid- 
servants, ns well as oil their cattle. We know 
that Abraham hod 318 sen’ants, flt for war, 
and trained to arms : his nomadic household 
must have contained, therefore, more than a 
thousand souls. Jacob, again, who inherited 
all these, brought with him from SjTia po 
man}^ menaenrants and maidservants, ami so 
much cattle, that, wlien he w*as afraid of an 
attack from Esau, be divided tliem into two 
annies. With such data as these, then, w'e 
an justified in assuming that the ntmiber of 
those, who went down with Jacob into BIgypt. 
was not limited to bis sixty-six cliildren and 
grand-cliildren, but consist^ of severiU thou- 
sand menaervants and maidservants. But, 
according G.xvii.12,13, these had all been 
circoxnci^ ; and In Egypt the descendants 
of JacM)b will, no doubt, hav'e married the de- 
scendants of his servants. Hence W’C regard 
the two million souls, who left £g}'pt at the 
Exodus, as the postriity of the trAo/r 0 / the 
psop/e, who went do^vn into Egypt with Jacob. 

127. PKe might reply as follows : — 

(i) There is no indiciition of any such a 
cortege having accr»mpanied Jacob into Egy pt. 

(ii) There is no sign even in G.xxxii.xx.viii, 
where Jacob meets udth Esau, of his having 
any such a large body of servants. Tw<*nty 
or thirty wouM imffice for all the wonts of 
the story. 

(tU) if bahadhadso many othiscommnnd, 
can we suppose that he w'ould have Ht*nt his 
darling Jose^di, without a single attendant, 
to wander about in search of his brethren, in a 
ootmtry where not only human G.xxxiv. 
30, but wUd beaMs, O.xxxvii.20,33, were to be 
direoded ? 

(Iv) These also are spoken of as ‘ feeding 
their flodcs,’ and seem to hare bad none of 
these * thousands' of servants with them, to 
witness their brother’s arrival, and their iU- 
teeatment of him, and report it to their father. 

(v) Kothing is .soul about any of these «<ar- 
vants coming down with the sons of Jacob to 
buy com in Egypt, on either of their expe- 
ditions. Bathiri*, the whole story ImpUes the 
contrary, — ‘they speedily took down every 
man his sack to the ground, and opened every 
min his sack,’—* then they rent their clothes, 
and laded evriry man his ass, dbd rotiimed to 
tlia *w« are btought in, that he may 


seek occasion against us, and take us for bond- 
men and our oM&t,’ not a word being said 
about ee^'tants. 

(vi) In fact, their eimm mcks would hare 
lutld but a eery nipp/y 0 / food for i/m 

relief of *0 many starving ‘ thousands.'’ 

(Wi) If Jacob hati so many ‘ servants,* and 
not only ‘ flocks* and ‘herds,’ G.xhril.l, but 
‘camels* and ‘ asses,' G.xxxii.i5, it is strange 
tliatho did not send some of these servants with 
additional camels and asses, imteml of sending 
merely his sons with their asm, to bring 
food for his people. If it be said, the com 
was only needfxl fbr the u*» of Jacob and his 
sons, not for the thonsands of sen’iuits, who 
might live upon such coarse and scanty food 
as the land of Canaan still supplied, yet the 
langiiam used on t^ach occasion, ‘ that wo may 
live and not die,' G.xlli.2, xliii.8, and the fact 
that Jacob portni at lost with Benjamin, 
imply that the corn was a necesmry for them, 
and therefore also for thoir servants, and ni>t 
merely a superfluity, 

128. But, l)e.sides all this, it is evident 
that the wliole strei^s of the story is laid 
tipon this very point, tiiat the mnltitude, 
— the maJrs, at all invents, — who went 
up out of Egj’pt at the Exodius, had come 
out of the loins of Jacob, and increased 
from the ‘seventy souls/ wiio \vti:t 
down at first. 

‘Thy fatliers went down with tbreem)n* 
and ten persons ; and now the Jrf)ru) thy (bxi 
hath inrule thee ns the starii of heoveu for 
multitude.’ I),x.*i2. 

Could thi.s have been written, if. b<»- 
sides the ‘ thrce.sc<tro and ten ’ out of 
Jacob's loins. thf*re "went down with 
him some thousiuuls, or «*veii hundreds, 
ofservjuits, wliose ofispriiifr constituted 
the great bulk of the tut tin* people, — 
in fact, more than 600,000 of the 
warriorsii^ since the Israelites proper 
(117) numbered less than 2 , 000 ? 

If, then, we supposed that a/l the 
women were obtained from striingers, it 
is certain that the Pentateucii repre- 
sents the 600,000 fighting men as 
Jacob’s actual descendants, and 62.700 
of these as the ofispring of Dan at the 
time of the Exodus. And we lune 
the same diffiimlty as before, to ex- 
plain how this could have happened 
in 215 years and four genenttious. 

129. But, says Kuhtz, ii.p.lJJ, for 
215 years, wc must reckon 430 years, 
and ‘four generations' must mean 
*four centuries' Even then, he admits 
the increase would be * ynparalleled in 
history.’ Even then also there would 
remain other insuperable difficulties, 
as, for instance, that connected with 
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the question of the first-born (90), 
namely, that every Hebrew 
must have had, on the average, mdre 
than forty chilciren. - 

But here the genealogies of Moses 
and Aaron, and the others quoted in 
(10i3), come in the way, and show 
distinctly what is meant by the ‘ fonrth 
rjeneration.’ And the ages of Kohath 
and Ainram are both given, so as to 
make it impossible, as wre have seen 
(97), to extend the sojourn in Egypt 
to 430 years. 

130. Tlien, Kurtz suggests, in the 
pedigree of Moses and Aaron tlicre 
must bo some names omitted. 

The fonr members which commonly appear, 
Levi, Kohath, Amrain, arc intended 

inen‘ly to represi'iit tlu? four generations, who 
dwelt in Egypt, ii.l-ll. 

But, ns the pedigree of Moses and 
Aiinm is rop(‘at<‘d again and again, 
ill a very p^(‘ci‘^e and formal manner, 
without the least intimation beinff given 
that it is meant to be less bistorically true 
than any of the other geni'nlogies, we 
must accept it as it stands. And, indeed, 
it would bo strange, that we should have 
accurate genealogies given us for a 
number of pt*rsona of very second-rate 
importance in the ston,', and none at 
all for Moses and Aaron. And, even if 
we supposed that some names may 
have been omitted in this jxvrticular 
genealogy, how is it that so many 
other genealogies, ns quoted in (103), 
c*ontain only the sjime niimbiT of 
names ? Besides, it is expressly stated, 
as a matter of hand fide domestic his- 
tory, (a.s much so as that of Abraham 
manying Sarah, or Ismio, Keb(*cca, or 
Jacob, Leah and Rachel,) that Amram 
married * Jochebed his father’s sister,* 
E.vi.20, *the daughter of Levi, whom 
(his wifb) bare to Levi in Egypt,^ 
N.xxvi.59. 

131. But then, .says Kurtz, the word 
here rendered * father s sister ’ may only 
mean ‘ blood-relative on the father s 
side.’ And there is one instance in the 
Scripture (Jer.xxxii.l2 coirf^iared with 
V.7) where the Hebrew word set^ms to 
be used in this sense, though the other 
is the common and proper one. 

Jochobed, then, may be called a ‘ daughter 
of Levi ’ in the mime sense In which Christ is 
called a ‘ son of Bavid.* And tliis very phrase 
itself, ‘ whoni (his wife) bare to Levi in Egypt,* 


has the appearance of a gtom tmnilGd to tlie 
preceding words ‘daughter of Levi,' which 
the author of the gloss seems to have under- 
stood in their Ut^l sense, as dimoting an 
actual daughter of laevi, and then to have 
endeavour^ to soften down the improbability 
of Moses’ mother a daughter of Levi, 

[fls no danghtor of Levi is mentkm«sd in 0. 
xlvi,] by appending a clause to the effect that 
the daughter in question was bom in Egypt, 
This gloss, we admit, must have been intro- 
duced at a vcTy <!arly period, as it is found in 
every codex and version, il.l41. 

But, even if these words are a gloss, 
and Jochebed was notan actual daughter 
of Levi, (wliich, however, is a mere 
conjecture of the above commeutator,) 
the main fact would remain the same, 
viz. that the pedigree of Moses and 
Aaron in undoubtedly meant** to be 
un<l(‘rstoixl as a himti fde pedigree. 
And, os we have seen, it brings with it, 
as a neeessar}' consequence, a number 
of absolute impossibilities, — among 
others, that six men must have had 
between them 2,748 sons (123). 

132. Accordingly we find Kurt* 
himself almost driven to despair in his 
attempts to get over this difiiculty. 

Are we to believe, then, that%Cohath's de- 
(iceuclants through Amram ooneisted of no 
more than nudes at the time of the census 
recorded in N.iii, (viz. Mohjs and his two 
fsoiip, Aaruii and his two sous,) whilst his 
descendants through the other three sons, 
l'4har, Hobron, and. VzaieL connktod at the 
vf»ry same periotl of H.fit’WJ males [? 8,504, 
N.iii.2H] at tho very same time, tlmt is, 2,885 
for each ? This, certainly, is a /arpe demand 
upon our faith. Still, os we cannot say that 
it is impois^ible, we submit and believe. But 
we are further requiroil to believe, N.iii.27, 
that at this census the « Amramites— what 
am I aai ing ? there could really have beea 
only hco included in the census, namely, tho 
two sons of Moses ; for Aaron and his sons 
were Piiesta, to whom the Levites were to be 
assigned as a present ; and, as it wa i for this 
ver 3 ' pnrposo that the census was tokmi, tliey 
uxiuld certainly not Ik» included in it, any 
more than Moi^ himself : — ^hencse, then, we 
are required to believe tiiat the /tro remaining 
Amraniitcs formed a disUnct family, with 
precisely the some privileges and duties, oa 
the 2,885 lKharit<», the 2,885 Hebronitos, and 
the 2.885 Uzzielites. We mmst candidly'’ con- 
fess that our faith will not reach ao far as 
this. iL144. 

CHAPTEE Xn. 

THB XXIMBER OP FUEBSTS AT THE BX0DIJ8. 

133. Tub book of Leviticus is chiefly 
occupied in giving directions to tho 
Priests for tUfe proper discharge of the 
different duties of their office, and 
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further directions are given in the 
book of Numbers. 

(1) In the oose of * every bumt^erinfft 
vrhioK any man shall offer/ whether bullock, 
oar aheep, or goat, or tttrUe*dove, *the /Ve>«r4, 
JbtrmCs aom^ shall fprinkle the mood upon the 
altar, and put fire upon the altar, and lay the 
wood in o:^er on the fire, and lay the parts, 
the head and the fat, in. order upon the wood 
and ‘ the Priaat shall bum all on the altar, to 
be a bumt-socrifioe/ La. 

(ii) So in the case of a nucU-cferingt L.li, 
peaee-i^erinff, sin-offtring, L.iv, or tres- 
paU'^ering,L,vivi,thitil*HeafhaB^?c(^ duties 
assigned to him as befcne. 

(id) Every woman after childbirth is to 
bring a lamb for a bnmt^ffering, and a pigeon 
or turtle-dove fora sin-offering, or two young 
pigeons for the two offerings, and the JYifst 
is to offlksiate, as before, L.xii. 

(iv) Every case of leprosy is to be brought 
again and again to the Priett^ and carefully 
inspected by him till it is cured, Laciii. 

(v) Any one, cured of leprosy, is to bring a 
bumtHoffering and a sin-offe^g, and the 
iVtesf is to officiate, as before, L,xiv. 

( ri) For certain ceremonial pollutioni, which 
are specified, the Jhneat is to offer aaorifice, L. 
XV. 16,30. 

(vii) For a male or female Noaarite, when 
the days of separation are fulfilled, the Priest 
is to ofEer a bnn\t-oflering,asln-olIcriDg, and 
a peaoeoffering, N.vl, 

* (viii) Eveiy day, mmming and evening, th^ I 
/Vieif is to offer a lamb for a continual burnt- 
offering, besides additional sacrifices on the 
Sabbath, the Now Moon, at the Feast of TTn- 
leavened Bread, and at the Feast of the First- 
fruits, N.xxviU. 

<ix) Lastly, if itehould be thought that the 
above sacrificial ^stem was not meant, gene- 
rally, to be in full operation in the wilderness, 
we may call attention to the frequent refer- 
cnoes ma^ in the enunciation of tliesc law.s, 
to the Campt L.ir.l2,2I,vi.ll,xiii,4«,xiv.3,8, 
as well as to the words of the prophet Amos 
y. 23, — ‘Have ye offered unto Me sacrifices 
and offerings in the wilderness, forty years, 
O House of Israel ? ' — which sboNV that, in 
the prophet’s view, at all events, such sacri- 
fices were required and expected of them. 
And, indeed, w'hy was the Tabernacle, with 
the Brazmi Altar, erected in the wilderness at , 
all, or why were the Priests consecrated, if 
the laws of sacrifice were not meant to lx; 
carried out generally, at once, in the wdlder- 
neas? I 

134. And now let us ask, for all 
these innltifarioufl duties, during the 
forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness, j 
— ^fop all the humt-offeringB, meat - 1 
ofierings, peace-ofiferings, sin-offerings, 
trespasi-offerings, thank-offerings, &c., 
of a population like that of the city of 
London, besides the daily and extra- 
ordinary sacrifices, — how many Priests 
were there ? 

The answer is very simple. There 
were only three, — Aaron, (till his 


death,) and his two sons, Eleazar and 
Ithomar. And it is laid down very 
solemnly in N.iii.lO, — 

‘ Thou Bhalt appoint Aaron and hia sons, 
and they ahall wait in the Frletst’a office ; and 
the stranger^ that eometh nigh, shall bs put to 
death.* 

136. Yet how was it possible that 
these two or tliree men should have 
discharged all these duties for sucli a 
vast m^titude? The single work, of 
offering the double sacrifice for women 
after child4)irth, must hare utterly 
overpowered three Priests, though en- 
gaged without cessation from morning 
to night. As we have seen (64), the 
births among two millions of people 
may bo reckoned as, at least, 26(1 a 
day, for which, consequently, 600 sa- 
crifices (250 burnt-offerings and 260 
sin-offerings) would have had to bo 
offered daily. Looking at tlie direc- 
tions in L.i,ix, wo can scarcely »illow 
less minutes for each sacrifice ; 

so that&ese sacrifices alone, if offered 
separiitely, would have taken 2,500 
minutes or nearly 42 hours, and could 
not hare been offered in a single day of 
twelve hours, though each of tlie three 
Priests had been employed in the one 
sole incessant lalxmr of ofl-ring them, 
witliout a moment's rest or inter- 
mission. 

136. It may, perlisps, be said that 
many such sacrifices might have been 
offered at the same time. This is, 
surely, somewhat contrary to the notion 
of a sacrifice, as derived fiom the lx>ok 
of Leviticus ; nor is there the slightest 
intimation, in the whole Pentateuch, 
of tiny such heaping together of sacri- 
fices; and it must be borne in mind 
that there was but otie altar, five cubits 
(about 9 feet) square, E.xxvii.1, at 
which we have already supposed all 
the three Priests to be officiating at thc^ 
same moment, actually offering, thcre- 
fope, upon the altar three sacrifices at 
once, of which tlie 6?^r«f-offering8 would, 
except in the case of poor women, 
Xa.'Xil.S, be Ikmhs, and not pigeons. 

137. But then we must ask further, 
where could they have obtained these 
250 'turtle-doves or young pigeons’ 
daily, that is 90,000 annually, in the 
wUderneM ? There might bo two offered 
for each birth ; there •according 
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to the Law, be L.xii.6,8. Did the 
people, then, carry with them turtle- 
doves and young pigeons out of E^pt, 
when they ded in such haste, ana so 
heavily laden, and as yet knew nothing 
of any such law ? Or how could they 
hav^ had them at all under Sinai ? 

138. It cannot be said that the par- 

ticular laws, which recjuire the sacrifice 
of such birds, were intended only to 
suit the circumstances of a later time, 
when the people should be finally 
settled ill the land of CanaaiL For we 
have one*of these very lawi, in which 
manifest reference is made to their life 
in the wilderness, L.xiii,xiv. In this 
passage after it has been ordered that 
tlie h^per ‘ shall dwell alone, without the 
Camp,' xiil.4G, and that ‘the Priestshall 
go forth out of the Camp to look at 
the leper,’ xiv.3, and that the leper duly 
cleansed shall ‘aftc‘r that come into the 
Camp, and shall tarry abroad Oiprt^of his 
^7?^ seven days,’ r.8, and on thi^ eighth 
day shall offer ‘ two he-lambs and one 
ewo-lamb,’ &c. r.lO, it is added, > 

‘And, if lio bo poor, and cannot ffct *o 
much, then ho shall take one lamb, &c., and 
two txtrtU-dotcx nr two young pigeofu, such as 
he is able to get.’ 

139. Here, then, the ‘turtle-doves’ or 
‘young pigeons' are prescribed as a 
lighter and easier offering for the poor 
to bring. They are spoken of, therefore, 
as being so common, as to be within 
tlie readi of the poort'st, — us being f» 
abundance, so as to be offered at the 
rate of 90,000 a year, — in the wilder- 
ness, under Sinai! But can any one 
believe that pigeons or turtle-doves, 
even if found on the rocks of Sinai at 
all, are found there in such numbers, 
us to make a pair of them a cheap 
offering for a poor man? It would 
seem, then, to follow that such laws as 
these could not have been written by 
Moses, — much less have been laid 
down by Jehovah Himself, — but must 
have been composed at a later age, — 
as, for instance, in the days of David 
or Solomon, or aftcrwardfi#--when the 
people w'ere already settled in Canaan, 
and the poor, who could not afford a 
lamb, could easily provide themselves 
with pigeons. 

140. Again we have in N.xviii.9~ll 


the following commands, addressed to 
Aaron by Jehovah Himself. 

* Every oblation of theirt, every meat-offer- 
in^ of theirs, and every sin-ofFering of theirs, 
and every trespaes-otEering of theirs, which 
they shall render nnto shall be most holy 
for thee and for thy sons. In the most hotyi 
plau^ihalt Uiou eat it; every male shall eat it; 
it sholl be holy unto thee, 

‘ This also is thine, the heave-offering of 
their gift, with all the wave-offerings of the 
children of Israel. 1 have given thm unto 
Ihoc, and to thy sons, and to thy daughters 
with thee, by a statute for ever ; every one 
that is clean in tby house shall eat of it? 

Then follow other directions, by 
which it is provided that the Priest 
should have also ‘ the best of the oil, 
Mid all the best of the wine, and of the 
wheat, tlie first-fruits of them, which 
they shall offer unto Jehovah,* and 
* whatsoever is first ripe in the land ; * 
which laws we may suppose were in- 
tended only to be applied, when the 
people had become settled on their forms 
m the land of Canaan, as also the 
law, v.25-29, for their receiving also a 
tenth of the tithes of corn and wane 
and oil, which were to be given for the 
support of the Levites. 

141. But in v.14-18 we have again 
these provisions : — 

* Every thingdevottd in Israel shall be thine. 
Ev(>ry thing tiiat o^xnieth the matrix In all 
fleKh, which they bring unto Jehovah, whether 
it be of men or beasts, shall be thine : never- 
theless, the first-bom of man ahalt thou 
sorely rc?deera, and the firstling of unclean 
beasts shalt thou nnieem. 

‘ But tlio firstling of a cow, or the firstling 
of a sheep, or the firstling of a goat, thou 
^alt not redeem ; they are holy ; thou shalt 
sprinkle their blo^ upon the altar, and shalt 
bum their fat for an offering made by fire, 
for a sweet savour unto Jehovah. 

* And the fle»h of them sftall be thine, as the 
Itave-breasi and as the right shoulder are (hint! 

Similar directions are also laid down 
in L.vii : — 

‘ As the «ri-offcring is, so is the tre^pase- 
offering; there Is one law for them: tlie 
Priest , that maketh atonement therewith, ahall 
have it. And the Priest, which offereth any 
man’s frumf-offoring, even the Ibriest shall 
have to himself the skin of the fttimZ-offering 
which ho hath offered. And all the meat- 
ottering: that is baked in theoven, and all that 
is dressed in the frying-pan and In the pan, 
shall bo the Priesvs that offereth it. And 
every meat-ottering, mingled with oil, and dry, 
shall all the sons of Aaron have, one as much 
as another.^ v.7-10. 

‘ For the wave-breast and the heave-shouMer 
have I taken of the children of Israel from off 
the sacrifices of their /xwceofferings, and have 
given them unto Aaron the Priest and unto 
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his soiit, hy Ajitetuite far from among 
the children of IsinieL* v,H, 

142. These lust directions are given 
in the etoiy before Aaron and his sous 
were consecrated. Hence they must 
be considered as intended to apply to 
them, wJiile the Camp was in the 
wilderness, as well as to the * sons of 
Aaron’ in future generations. But 
what an enormous provision vna this 
for Aaron and his four, afterwards two, 
eons and their families! They wert' 
to liavo the skins of the httm^-offerings, 
and the shoulder and breast (that is, 
donbl©-hrejist)of the peace-offerings, of 
a congregation of two millions of people, 
for the general use of their three 
families! But, besides these, they 
were to have the whole of the sin- 
offerings, and frr^oss-offeriiigs, except 
the suet, which was to be burnt imon 
the Altar, LiY.31,35,T.6 ; and tlie wlole 
of the wn’nf-offermgs, except a handful, 
to be burnt as a memorial, L.ii.2 ; and! 
all this was to be eaten ofil^ % fill| 

•three maks, in the most holy 
N.xviii.lO! 

143. And it wonldseem that tJiey were 
not at liberty to hum the sin-offerings, 
or consume them in some other way 
than by eating : they must be * eaten in 
the holy place.* At all events, we find 
it recoid^ that, on one occasion, — 

’ Hoacadiligmitly noii^t the goat of the* sin- 
ofiering. and, behold, it was bamt! and he 
was angry with Eioazor and Itluimar, the 
sons of Aaron, saying, ¥rherefore have ye not 
eaten the siu-offering in the holy |Uaoc. 
aeding it is most holy, and Ghid hath given it 
yoQ to bear the iniquity of the Congregation, 
to make atonement for them beforv Jehovah V 
» should mdfed haoe saUn din the holy jylace, 
as I commanded.' JL.x.ie-‘ie. 

The very pigeons, to be brought as 
szw-offerings for the birth of children, 
would have averaged, according to the 
story, more than 2d0 a day ; and each 
Priest w^ould have bad to cnit daily 
more than 80, for his own portion, * in 
the most holy place ’ I 

Can it be believed that sneh a system 
was really laid down by Jehovah Him- 
self, which, if properly carried out by 
pious Israelites according to the Divine 
Command, would have involved imme- 
diately absurd impossibilities like the 
above, and xequir^ instant modifies- 
tkm? 


144, HaNasraaruKRO, in fiict, JPmX. 
ii.p.0O, ^recognises, unawares, the force 
of the above ar^ment, when he insists 
upon thm*e having been a midtitude of 
Prieste in attendtuico on the Taber- 
nacle in Mijs time, besides Eli him- 
self and his two sons, Hophni and 
Phinebas. 

I.et it bo ooufiideml thatan extonfri ve supply 
of lYioets and sacriAces was roqiiirod by tho 
great TOvcrence, In w'hloh, according to IS, 
iv-vii. tho Ark of ^ the Covenant was held at 
this period. In Otoaddrossof theman of Cod 
to Eli. lS.ii.98i, It is r&fowmted os the pto- 
rogotivo of the Priestliood to plspo the sacri- 
fioes on tho Altar, to bnm incense, and to 
receive all the oflPerings made by lire of 
the children of Igraol. An order, possessed 
of such liTcrogativos, most have betni held in 
high esteem, and must have ountaiiwjd u con- 
sidcrablo nmnlwr of members. I’or trhot 
could me or two isolated JYieds do with U*€ 
tacrifiees qf ait Israel t 

And again he writes, ii.52 : — 

Since all Israid at that time offered their 
saadfioee at the Sanctuary' in Shiloh, how um 
djp^stible/or two or three JYiests to per/orm the 
re0tmte servtee f 

.446. Hknostenurro does not appear 
to see how strongly this argument bwirs 
against the historical veracity of the 
Pentateuch itself. For, if it was im- 
possible for two or three Priests to 
suffice at Shiloh, for the Israelites who 
lived scat tercel al>out the land of 
Oitiaan, and who, therefore, could not 
possibly have alt come eontinually to 
offer sacrifice, how mis it poagilde fur 
Aaron and his two sons to have ‘ j)er- 
foniied the n-qiiisite service’ for th© 
whole h^Bembled host in th© wilder- 
ness? 

146. Further, in Jo.xxi we Lave on 
account of tlie forty-eight Levitical 
citi<»8 ; and wo read e.l9, — 

‘All the cities of the children of Aaron, 
the }*riBsta, wero thirteen citka, with their 
sabuitM.’ 

At this time, according to the story, 
there was certainly one son of Aaron, 
Eioaaar, and one grandson, Phiuohas, 
aud his family. Ithamar, Aarons 
other SOD, iNW have been alivc^ ; but 
no mention what<^ver is made of him. 
We may suppose, however, that h© 
had sons and daughters. For this 
j«nall number of persons, then, there 
are provided hejre thirian cities and 
their suburbs, and all, iet it be ob* 
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served, in the immediate ncighhourkood 
of Jermalem, where the 'I'tmple was 
built, and whore the presence of the 
Priests was especially required, but in 
a later age. 

147. The Eer. T. Scott notes as 
follows : — 

TIh* family of Aaron could not at this time 
have been very numcTons (!), thonph it had 
increaRod conRidorably (!) since his appoint- 
ment to tlio Ihriesthood. Yet thirteen cities 
were allotted to it as a jpatrimony, in the 
divine knowledge of its firture enlargement. 
Por we have reason to tUdidt that no other 
family increased m much in proportion, after 
Israel’s departure from Egypt, as that of 
Aaron. 

The only conceivable ‘reason’ for so 
‘ thinking ’ is the fact now before us, viz. 
that thirteen cities were assigiusi to 
them. Wo do not find the sons of 
Aaron numerous in the time of the 
Judges, or in Eli’s time, or SamueFs 
or David’s, or Stilomon’s (except, in- 
deed, in the record of the Chronicler). 
Aaron himself had at most only two 
sons linng and one of these had oqljr 

148. Once more, how did these three 
Pric'sts manage at the celobration of 
the Passover ? 

We are told, 2Ch.xxx.l6, xxxv.ll, 
that the people killed the Passover, 
but, — 

‘ T!u: Priest* sprinkled the blood from their 
hands, arid the Invites tlayod them.’ 

Hinee, wdieii they kept the second 
passover under Sinai, N.ix.6, where* we 
must .supjiose that 150,000 lambs (59) 
were killt*d at one time ‘ between the 
two evenings,’ E.xiLG, for the two mil- 
lions of people, — at wliich time, ctT- 
tainly, there wore only three Priests, 
Aaron, Eleazar, and Ithamar, L.Tiii.2, 
N.iii.4, each Priest must have had to 
sprinkle the blood of 50,000 lambs in 
about two* hours, that ivS, at the raU* 

• Kurtz allows, il.ao], that tho Canutes 
aud Samaritans are right in explaining the 
exproHsion * lietwwn the two evcuiings ' to 
mean ' the period iH’twoen the disap]iearaxice 
of the sun below the horizon und the time 
when it is quite dark,tlmt is, from six o’clock 
till aixait haIf-f)aKt aoven. Thus the first 
evening begins with the disiappc^arance of the 
Bun, the second with tine cessation of daylight. 
Abo -Ezra gives the same cxplRnationV 

Hence tlie tittieallowedforidie killing of the 
Faoflover woo, in fact, thetiineof twUiaht^ wad 


of about foter kimiped lamhs tvwy 
minute for two horns togeihfsr! 

149. Dr. MoCaux has supposed, Er- 
aimnaiion, p. 137-9, that one lamb 
or kid may have sufficed for a hundred 
persons or more, and also, that only 
adult males kept the Passover, &c. ; 
and ho has thus reduced the numlxT 
of lambs required to 8,600. Tet even 
this would have made it necessaiy that 
each of the three Prisits should sprinkle 
the blood of more than ti^gnty-'two 
lands a minute for two hours, without 
a moment’s intermission. 

150,, Dr. McCaul again says, Exami- 
nation, y.lil, that the phrase *be- 
tw€*en the two evenings ’ means ‘soon 
after noon until six o’clock, at least 
6^ hours.’ lit* it so : let us allow six 
hours, and suppose with Dr. McCaitl 
tha|^ only the ‘ adult males ’ ate the 
Pmovar, and that one lamb sufficed 
for A hundred persons. Then, at this 
aeeoibd Passover, three Priests, with 
8^000 lambs to be killed in six hours, 
would still have had to sprinkle the 
blood of about eryhl a minute, for six 
hours (!) together, without a moment’s 
intermission, — quite as impossible a 
performance, surely, as the former. 

151. Further, in the time of Heze- 
kiah and Josiah, when it was desired 
to keep the Passover very strictly, 

* in such sort, as it was written,’ 
2Ch.xxx.5, the lambs w^ere manifesUy 
killed in the Court of the Tempk. We 
must suppose, then, that the Paschal 
lambs in the wilderness were* killed in 
the Omri of tJie Tahemack , — in accord- 
ance, in fact, with tlie strict injunctions 
of tlie Lcvitical Law, that all burnt- 
offerings, peace-offerings, sin-offerings, 
and trespass-offerings, should be killed 
‘ before Jehovah,* at the door of the 
Tabernacle of the Congregation. 

152. Thus we read in the case of a 
burnt-offering, L.i.3,5,~ 

* He sliaU oflPer it of hJa own voliuitMry will 
at iiif door qf the Tabernacle qf the Congr^a- 
tion. And ho ghall kill the Inillock i!>c/orr Je- 
hovah’, and the Prleetn, Aaron's sons, shall 


cannot, therefore, have heeti more than two 
hours, as we have reolHmed it. A^ so writes 
Josephus (Jeauh War, VI.ix.8), ‘They slay 
, their fTanrifiirnnn at thr T^jwimror fmm thenlttta 
j hour to the eleventh.* 
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the blood, and sprinkle the blood round 
about upon the Altar, that is by the door qf the 
Tabernacle of the Congregation:^ 

So in that of a p€ace-oflfering,L.iii.2, — 

* He shall lay his hand ui)on the h«^ of his 
offering, and kill it at the door of the Taber- 
nacle of the Congregation ; and Ajiron’s sons, 
the Priests, shall sprinlde the blood upon the 
Altar round about.* See L.i.3,5,11,16, lli.2i8, 
13,iv.4,6,&c. 

Besides all which, we have this most 
solemn command^ laid down in L.xvii. 
2-6, with the pen&ty of death attached 
for disobtdienoe. 

‘This is the thing which Jehovah hath 
commanded, saying, What man soever there 
be of the House of Israel, that killeth an ox, 
or lanby or goat, in the Camp, or that killeth 
it out of the Camp, and bringeth it not unto the 
door of the Tabernacle of the Congregation, to 
offer an offering unto Jehovah, blood shall be 
imputed unto that man, he hath shed blood, 
and that man shall he cut off from among his 
people ; to the end that the children of Israel 
may bring their sacrifices, -which they ofEer in 
the oi)en field, even that they may bring 
them unto Jehovah, unto the door of the 
Tabernacle of the Congregation, unto the Priest, 
and offer them for peace-offerings unto Jeho- 
vah. And the Priest shall sprinkle the bl&bd 
upon the Altar of Jehovah, at the door of the 
Tabernacle of the Congregation, and bum the 
fat (suet) for a sweet savour unto Jehovah.' 

• 153. How, in fact, could the Priests 

have sprinkled the blood at all, if this 
were not the case, that the animals 
were killed in the Court of the Taber- 1 
nacle ? 

But the area of the Court contained, 
as we have seen (30), only 1,692 square 
yards, and could only have held, wlien 
thronged to the uttermost, about 5,000 
people. How then are we to conceive 
of 150,000 lambs being killed within 
it, by, at least, 150,000 people, in the 
space of two hours,— that is, at the rate 
of\,2b0 a minute'i Or, taking, 

even Br. Mc^aul’s estimate, how can 
we believe that within one-third of an 
acre of ground more than a thousand 
lambs an hour were killed for six hours 
together ? * 

154. The only way, in short, of 
getting over the difiSculties of the case 
is to say, with Br. McCaul, Examina- 
tion, ^.143-6, that the blood of 
the lambs was not sprinkled by the 
Priests at the Passover. 

The Passover is neither a burnt-offering, 
nor a peace-offering, nor a sin-offering, nor a 
trespass-offering : it is an offering per se, aiid 
therefore these strict injunctions do not apply 
■to* it. 


Yet the Chronicler says, speaking of 
the Passover kept in the days of 
Josiah, 2Ch.xxx.l6, — 

‘ They stood in their place, after their man- 
ner, according to the Law of Moses, the man 
of God: the Priests sprinkled the blood from 
the hand of the Levites.’ 

Either, therefore, this 8|atement of 
the Chronicler is not txm , — and in 
that case the main question at issue is 
given np, as to the infallibility of the 
book of Chronicles, and, therefore, of 
the Bible generaUy, — or it must be ad- 
mitted that the Priests did sprinkle 
the blood at the Passover, ' according 
to the law of Moses,’ — that is, accord- 
ing to the whole spirit of that Law, and 
according to the express command, as 
quoted above from L.xvii.2-6, that all 
sacrifices of every Jcind-~ne.y, that all 
animals killed for common food, — 
should be killed at the entrance of the 
Tabernacle, and their blood sprinkled 
or poured out by the Priests. Is it to 
be believed that the Passover was to 
be the only exception in this respect, 
and this directly in the teeth of the 
whole spfrit of the Law, of its express 
direction.s, and of the Chronicler’s plain 
statement ? 

CHAPTER XIII. 

THE WAR ON MIDUN. 

155. From the above considerations 
it seems to follow, that the account of 
the Exodus of the Israelites, as given 
in the Pentateuch, whatever real foun- 
dation it may have had in the ancient 
histoyy of the people, is mixed up, at 
all events, with so great an amount 
of contradictory matter, that it cannot 
be regarded as historically true, so as 
to be appealed to, as absolute, incon- 
testable matter of fact. For the objec* 
tions, which have been produced, are 
not such as touch only one or two points 
of the story. They affect the ei^tire 
substance of it ; and, until they are 
removed, they make it impossible for a 
thoughtful person to receive, without 
further enquiry, any considerable por- 
tion of it, as certainly true in an his- 
torical point of view. 

156. We cannot here have recourse 
to the ordinary supposition, that there 
may be something wrong in the Hebrew 
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numerals. First, the number ‘600,000 158. But how thankful we must be. 


on foot, that were male beside children,’ 
is given distinctlyin E.xii.37, at the time 
of their leaving Egypt; then we h^ve^it 
recorded again, as we have said, thrice 
over, in different forms, in E.xxxviii. 
25-28, at the beginning of the forty 
years’ wanderings, when the number 
of all that ‘ went to be numbered, from 
twenty years old and upward,’ is rec- 
koned at 603,550 ; and this is repeated 
again in N.i.46 ; and it is modified once 
more, at the end of the wanderings, to 
601,730, N.xxvi.51. Besides which, on 
each occasion of numbering, each sepa- 
rate tribe is numbered, and the sum of 
the separate results makes up the whole. 

156. Thus this number is woven, as 
a kind of thread, into the wliole story of 
the Exodus, and cannot be taken out, 
without tearing the whole fabric to 
pieces. It atfects, directly, the account 
of the construction of the Tabernacle, 
E.xxxviii. 25 -28, and, therefore, also 
the account of the institutions, whether 
of the Priesthood or of Sacrifice, con- 
nected with it. And the multiplied 
impossibilities introduced by this num- 
ber alone, independently of all othei* 
considerations, are enough to throw 
discredit upon the historical character 
of the general narrative. 

157. These things we have all along 
been looking at, as it were, from a 
distant point of view, through a misty 
atmosphere, dreading, it may be, some 
of 118 , to approach and gaze more 
closely upon the truth itself, which, 
once clearly seen, must dissipate 
some of our most cherished convic- 
tions, and hardly daring, indeed, to 
(*ngage in (what many would consider) 
an irreverent and impious iindt^rtaking. 
To those of rny readers, however, who 
have followed mo thus fi^r, I hope it 
will now bo apparent that there is no 
longer any cause for superstitious ter- 
ror, ill respect of the enquiries which 
we are making. Rather, it is our duty, 
as servants of God, the very God of 
Truth, and in dependence on His help 
and blessing, to pursue them yet far- 
ther, whatever the result may be, — 
fearing no evil, for what shall harm us, 
if we are followers of that which is 
right, and good, and true ? 


that we are no longer obliged to be* 
lieve, as a matter of fact, of vital con- 
sequence to our eternal hope, each separ- 
ate statement contained in the Penta- 
teuch, such, for instance, as the story 
related in N.xxxi ! — where we are told 
that a force of 12,000 Israelites slew 
all the males of the Midianites, took 
captive all the females and children, 
seized all their catj^e and flocks, 
(72,000 oxen, 61,000 asses, 675,000 
sheep), and all their goods, and ‘burnt 
all their cities, and all their goodly 
castles,’ without the loss of a single 
man,— and then, by command of 
Moses, butchered in cold blood all the 
women and children, except — 

‘ All tho womon-childrert, who have not 
known a man by lying with him,’ v.l8. 

159. These last they were to ‘keep 
alive for themselves.’ They amounted, 
to 32,000, V.Z5, mostly, vje must sup- 
pose, under the age of sixteen or 
eighteen. We may fairly reckon that 
there wore as man}^ more under tho 
age of forty, and half as many more 
above forty, making altogether 80,000 
females, of whom, according to tho 
story, Moses ordt'red 48,000 to be 
killed, besides (say) 20,000 young 
boys. The tr.agedy of Cawnporo, where 
300 were butchered, w'ould sink into 
nothing, compared with such a massacre, 
if, indeed, we were required to believe it. 
And those 48,000 females must have 
represented 48,000 men, all of whom, 
in that case, we must also believe to 
have been killed, their property pillaged, 
their castles demolished, and towns 
destroyed, by 12,000 Israelites, who, 
in addition, must have Carried oif 
100,000 captives, (more than eight 
persons to each man,) and driven 
before them 808,000 head of Cattle, 
(more than sixty-seven for each man,) 
and all without the loss of a single 
man ! How is it possible to quote 
the Bible as in any way condemning 
slavery, when we read here, vAO, of 
‘Jehovah’s tribute’ of slaves, thirty- 
two persons, who were given to Eleazar 
the Priest, while three-hundred-and- 
twenty were given to the Levites, 
^;.46,47 ? 

160. Who is it that really dishonours 

£ 
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the "Word, and blasphemes the Name, 
of God Most High ? — he who believes, 
and teaches others to believe, that such 
acts, as those above recorded, were 
really perpetrated by Moses under 
express Divine sanction and command, 
or he who declares that such <»om- 
mands as these could never have 
emanated from the Holy and Blessed 
One, the All-Just and All-Loving, the 
Father of the spirits of all flesh, — that 
we must not, dare not, believe this, — - 
that we are bound not to do so by the 
express authority of that Divine Law, 
which we hear in our hearts, w^hich is 
written in our consciences, and answers 
there to the voice which speaks to us 
from without, D.xiii.1-3, — that we 
must not ‘ hear ’ such doctrine as this, 
no, not though all the Doctors and 
Divines in the world should assert it, 
and appeal to any number of pro- 
phecies or piracies to prove it, — nay, 
not though ‘ the signs or wonders, 
whereof they spake to us,’ should 
* come to pass ’ before our very eyes. 
For, when we hear these things from 
our fellow-men, however great in 
learning or higli in authority, however 
near and dear to us, even the ‘ friend 
which is as our own soul,' we must 
consider in our hearts that at such 
times ‘ the Living God, our God, is 
proving us, to know whether we love 
the Living God, our God,’ — His Truth, 
His Righteousness, and the honour of 
His Holy Name, — more than all the 
precepts and teachings of men, ‘with 
all our heart and with all our soul.’ 

161. It may be well, however, at 
once to show that, besides involving 
the above incredible statements, the 
parrdtive itself, as it now stands, is 
unhi^torical here as elsewhere. 

(i) We are told that Aaron died on ‘the 
first day of the fifth month’ of the fortieth 
year of the wanderings, N.xxxiii.38, and they 
mourned for him a month, N.xx.29. 

(ii) After this, ‘king Arad the Canaanite 
fought against Israel, and took some of them 
prisoners whereupon the Israelites attacked 
these Canaanites, and utterly destroyed them 
and their cities, N.xxi.l-S,- for which two 
transactions we may allow another month. 

(iii) Then they ‘ journeyed from Mount 
Hor, by the way of the Red Sea, to compass 
the land of Edom,’ N.xxi.4, and the people 
murmured, and were plagued with fiery ser- 
pents, and Moses set up the serpent of brass, 


N.xrl.6-9, — for all which we must allow, at 
least, tSL fortnight. 

(iv) They now marched, and made nine 
encampments, N.xxi.IU--20, for which we 
cannot well aUow less than a month. 

' ‘ We believe that at every station, at least 
three days’ rest must have been required.’ 
Kurtz, iii.p.261. 

(V) Then they sent messengers to Sihon, 
who ‘ gathered all his people together, and 
fought against Israel,’ and ‘Israel smote him 
with the edge of the sword,’ and ‘ possessed 
his land from Amon unto Jabbok,’ and ‘ took 
all these cities, and dwelt in all the cities of 
the Amorites, in Heshbon and all the villages 
thereof,' N.xxi.21-25,— for which we may 
allow another month. 

(vi) After that ‘Moses sent to spy out. 
Jaazer, and they took the villages thereof,' 
and drove out the Amorites that were there,’ 
N.xxi.32,— say, in another 

(vii) Then they ‘ turned up by the way of 
Bashan, and Og, the king of Bashan, went 
out against them, and they Smote him, and 
his sons, and all his people, until there was 
none left him alive, and they jlbssessed his 
land.’ N.xxi.33-il5. For all this work of 
capturing ‘ threescore cities, fenced with 
high walls, gates, and bars, besides uuwalled 
towns, a great many,’ I).iii.4,5, we must 
allow, at the very least, a month. 

162. Thus, then, from the ^ first day 
of the fifth month,' on which Aaron 
died, to the completion of the conquest 
of Og, king of Bashan, we cannot 
reckon less altogether than six months^ 
(and, indeed, even then the events will 
have been crowded one upon another 
in a most astonishing, and really im- 
possible, manner, ) and are thus brought 
down to the first day of the eleventh 
month, the very day on which Moses is 
stated to have addressed the people in 
the plains of Moab. D.i,3. 

163. And now what room is there for 
the other events, which are recorded in 
the book of Numbers as having occurred 
between the conquest of Bashan and 
the address of Moses? The chief of 
these were — 

(1) The march forward to the plains of 
Moab, N.xxii.l ; 

(2) Balax's sending twice to Balaam, his 
journey, and propbo^yin"'-'. x\ii.2 -xxiv ; 

(3) Israel’s • a'-i ■ !:i "ii-; ; irii, aiul com- 
mitting whoredom with the daughters of 
Moab, xxv.1-3 ; 

(4) The death of 24,000 by the plague, 
xxv.9 ; 

(5) The second numbering of the people, 
xxvi ; 

((i) The war upon Midian, above consi- 
dered, during which they ‘ burnt all thrir 
cities, and all their goodly castles,’ &c., and 
surely must have rwiuired a month or six 
weeks for such a transaction. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONCLUDINd BEMAEKS. 

164. The obvious inference from all 
the above facts is, that such a narrative 
as that of the Exodus could never, — ^in 
its present form, and, as d whole, at all 
events, — have been written by Moses, 
or by any one who had actually taken 
part in the scenes which it professes to 
describe. As Havernick says, while 
defending the traditionary view, Pent 

If the Pentatench would fully maintain its 
right to the position which it claims, as the 
work of Moses and the commencement of the 
sacred records of the covenant-people, it must 
fulfil the requisition of showing itself to be a 
work historically true , — containing a history 
which shall vindicate itself by critical ex- 
amination, as maintaining invariably the 
character of perfect truth, in reference to the 
assumed period of its composition. 

And so IIengstenijerg, Pc’ntu.283 : — 

It is the unavoidable fate of a spurious 
historical work of any length, to bo involved 
in contradictions. This must be the case to 
.a very great extent with the Pentateuch, if it 
be not genuine. ... If the Pentateuch is 
spurious, its histories and laws have been 
fabricated iu successive portions, and were 
committed to writing in the course of cen- 
turies by different individuals. From such a 
mode of origination n mass of contradictions 
is iJi-t j'aroMo, arid i':c improving hand of a 
later editor would never bo capable of en- 
tirely obliterating them. From these remarks 
it appears that freedom from contradictions 
is much more than the conditio sine qud non 
of the genuineness of the Pentateuch. ... It 
may be thought that Moses, in the history oL 
ancient times, found contradictions, and re- 
peated the tradition without removing them. 
Where, however, Moses narrates what he 
himself spoke, did, or saw, there every real 
contradiction becomes a witness against the 
genuineness. 

165. Hereafter we shall consider the 
many other clear signs, which the 
books of the Pentateuch give, upon 
close inspection, of the manner^ as well 
as of the age or ageSj in which they 
have been composed. 

But, meanwhile, if we would give 
due honour to the Bible, as containing 
a message from God to our souls, it is 
surely necessary that we take ourselves, 
in the first place, and teach others to 
take, a right and true view, both of the 
contents of the Book and of the nature 
of its Inspiration. 

166. Thus, instead of looking to 


Ithe Bible for revelations of scientific 
or historical facts, which God has 
never promised to disclose in this way, 
by sudden supernatural communica- 
tions, without the use of human powers 
I of intellect, and without due labour 
[spent in the search after truth, we 
shall have recourse to it for that which 
God has there in His Providence laid 
up in store for our use, — food for the 
inner man, supplies of spiritual strength 
• and consolation, living words of power 
to speak to our hearts and consciences, 
and wake us up to daily earnestness of 
faith and duty. The very Book of 
Truth will then cheer us with the as- 
surance of Divine help and blessing, 
while we engage ourselves devoutly 
and faithfully in such a work as that 
which now lies before us, and diligently 
exercise the best faculties of mind, 
which God has given us, in searchings 
into the true origin and meaning of 
the Bible narrative, and its relation 
to other facts of science or history. 

167. And this may be the step, 
which God in His Providence calls us 
to take in the present age, in advance 
of the past generation, with refer- 
ence to the subject now before us. In 
the time of Galileo it was heresy to 
say that the sun stood still and the 
earth went round it. In far later 
times, the days of the childhood of 
many now living, it was thought by 
many heresy to say that the fossil 
bones, dug up within the earth, were 
not the signs of Noah’s Flood, or to 
maintain that Death was in the world, 
and pain, and multiplied destruction of 
living creatures by fire and flood, mil- 
lions of years before the first man had 
sinned. Yet all these are now recog- 
nised as facts, which cannot be dis- 
puted, which oiu: very children should 
be taught to know. And good men 
will even set themselyes down to wrest 
the plain meaning of the Scriptures 
into a forced conformity with these ad- 
mitted results of modern science. 

168. But,' in this our day, by the 
Gracious Favour of the ‘Father of 
Lights, the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift,’ other sciences, besides 
astronomy and geology, have sprung 
into sudden gro\^ and have attained 
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already a wonderful derelopinent. And i 
though many of these were scarcely i 
known even byname to the men of the | 
last generation, their elements are now 
taught, as first principles, in the insti- 
t\itions of our great towns, and in 
many a well-ordered village-school. 
And, in like manner, we may be sute, 
the results of criticism, applied to the 
examination of the letter of the Scrip- 
tures, will also soon be acknowledged 
as facts, which must be laid as the 
basis of all sound religious teaching. 

169. In view of this change, which, I 
believe, is near at hand, and in order to 
avert the shock, which our children’s 
faith must otherwise experience, when 
they find, as they certainly will before 
long, that the Bible can no longer be 
regarded as infallibly true in matters of 
history as well as science,-" as we value 
their reverence and love for the Sacred 
Jlook, — let us teach them at once to 
know that they are not to look ‘for tlie 
inspiration of the Holy One, which 
breatlies through its pages, in respect 
of any such matters as these, which 
the writers wrote as men, with the 
same liability to error from any cause 
as other men, and where they must bo 
judged as men, as all otlier WTiters 
would be, by the just laws of criticism. 

170. Let us rather teach them to look 
for and discern the sign of God’s Spirit, 
speaking to them in the Bible, in tliat 
of which their own hearts alone can be 
the judges, of which the heart of the 
hinii.le «hild cjiii judge as well as--oft<‘ii, 
alas ! better than — that of the self- 
willed philosopher, critic, or sage,- in 
that which speaks to the witness for 
God within them, the Eoason and Con- 
science, to which alone, under God 
Himself, whose voice it utters in tlie 
secrets of his inner being, each man is 
ultimately responsible. Let us bid 
them look for it in that within tb 
Bible, which tells them of what is pure 
and good, holy and loving, faithful ant 
true, which speaks from God’s Spiri' 
difectly to their spirits, though clothed 
with the outward form of a law, or 
parable, or })roverb. or narrative, — ir 
that which they will feel and know in 
themselves to be righteous and excel 
lent, however they may perversely 


jhoose the base and evil,— in that, 
which makes the living man leap up, 
as it were, in the strength of sure con- 
viction, which no arguments could 
bring, no dogmas of Church or Council 
uforce, saying, as the Scripture words 
are uttered, which answer to the Voice 
)f Truth within, ‘ These words are 
God’s, — not the flesh, the outward 
matter, the mere letter, but the inward 
core and meaning of them, — for they 
are spirit, they are life.’ 

171. But then, too, let us teach them 
to recognise the voice of God’s S])irit', in 
whatever wjiy, by whatever ministry. 
He vouchsafes to speak to the cliildren 
of men ; and to realise the solid com- 
fort of the thought, that, — not only 
in the Bible, but also out of the 
Bible, — not to us Christians only, 
but to our fellow-meu of all climes and 
countries, ages and religions, — the same 
Gracious Teacher is revealing, in dif- 
ferent measures, according to His own 
good pleasure, the hidden things of God. 

172. Thus, for instance, we have the 
noble words of Ciceko, preserved by 
Lactantius, l)iv. Inst. vi.8. 

Law, properly nnderstootl, is no other than 
reason, agreeing with nature, spread 
al)roa(l among nil men, <'ver consist, (uit with 
itself, eternal, whose office is to summon to 
duty by its commands, to deter from vice by 
its prohibitions, — \\hicli, however, to the 
good never commands or forbids in vain, 
never infiuenees the wicked either by com- 
manding or forbidding. In contradiction to 
this Law nothing can be laid down, nor does 
it admit of i)artial or entin' ropc'al. Nor can 
we l)c released from this Law either by vote 
of the senate or decree of tlii' people. Nor 
does it require any commentator or inter- 
preter besides itself. Nor %\ill there be one 
Law at Athens, ^md anotlar at Horne, oire 
now, and another hereafter : but one otenial, 
immutable, Law will botli embrace ;U1 na- 
tions and at all times. And there will be one 
common Master, as it wtav, and iluler of all, 
namely. Cion, the Gfreat Ori.einator, Exposi- 
tor, Enaoior, of this Law; wliich Law who- 
ever will not obey, will be fl^\ ing from himself, 
and, liaving Ire.'ited wit,]i eont('ni])t liis human 
nature, will in that vei'v fact iiay the greatest 
penalty, even if he shall Inive escaped otherpuii- 
lshmeuts,as they oi'c commonly considered. 

Well might the Christian philoso- 
pher observe that the heathen has here 
depicted, ‘that holy, heavenly, Law 
with a voice almost divine,’ and that 
ho regards such persons, ‘speaking thus 
the truth without design,’ as ‘divining 
by some kind of Inspiration.’ 
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173. And the same divine Teacher, 
■we cannot doubt, revealed also to the 
Sikh Gooroos such truths as these : (Cun- 
ningham’s Hist, of the Sikhs^ ^.355-6.) 

The True Name is God, without fear, with- 
out enmity, the Being without Death, the 
Giver of Salvation. 

Remember the primal l%th, Truth which 
was before the world began. Truth which is, 
and Truth, NanukO .which will remain. 

How can Truth be told ? How can false- 
hood be unravelled ? 

O Nanuk, by following the Will of God, as 
by Him ordained. 

One Self -existent, Himself the Creator, O 
Nanuk, One continueth, another never was, 
and never will be. 

My mind dwells upon One, Him who gave 
the soul and the body. 

Numerous Mahomets have there been, 
and multitudes of Brahmas, Vishnus, and 
Sivas, thousands of Peers and I’rophets, and 
tens of thousands of Saints and Holy men ; 

But tile Cliiof of Lords is the One Lord, the 
true name of God. 

O Nanuk! the qualities of GoD, without 
end, beyond reckoning, who can understand ? 

174. Here, again are prayers in use 
among the Gallas of North-Eastern 
Africa, as taken down from their lips. 
(Tutschek’s Diet, ef the Galla Lan- 
guage, _p.84.) 

Good God of this earth, my Lord! Thou 
art above mo, I am below Thee. 

When misfortune comes to me, as trees keep 
off tiui sun from me, mayest Thou keep off 
misfortune! My Lord, be Thou iny shadow! 

Calling upon Thee, T pass the day : calling 
upon Thee, I pass the night ; when this moon 
rises, do not iorsake me. 

God, thou goest holding the bad and the 
good in Tliy hand : my Lord, let us not bo 
killed : we, 'I’liy w^omis, are praying to Thee. 

A man, who knows not evil and good, may 
not anger Thee : if once ho knew it, and was 
not willing to know it, this is wicked, treat 
liim as it i>leasos Thee. If he formerly did 
not learn, do Thou, Cod, my Lord, teacdi 
him : if he hears not the language of men, ho 
learns Thy language. 

God, Thou hast made all the animals and 
men that live upon the eartli : the corn also 
upon this earth, on which we are to live, hast 
Thou made, we have not made it. Thou hast 
given us strength, Thou hast given us eattlc 
and corn ; we worked with them, and the seed 
grew up for us. 

With the corn, which Thou didst let grow 
for us, men were satisfied. The corn in the 
house has been burnt up : who has burnt the 
com in the house ? Thou knowest! 

A mriii b.i-ehii-ed av. u.. .illour people 

frost' :'i. ii- li', ; liie ehildreti and their 
mother hashe scattered, like a flock of turkeys, 
hitht)r and thither. The murderous enemy 
took the curly-headed child out of hismother’s 
hand and killetl him. Thou hast permitted 
all this to be done. Why hast thou done thi.s? 
Thou knowest! 


The com which thou lettest grow, dost 
Thou show to our eyes : the hungry man looks 
at it and is comforted. When the com blooms, 
Thou sendest butterflies and locusts into it, 
locusts and doves; all this comes from Thy 
hand. Thou hast caused this to be done. Why 
hast Thou done this ? Thou knowest 1 

My Lord, spare these who pray to Thee! 
As a thief, stealing a man’s corn, is bound by 
the owner of the corn, thus do not thou bind, 
O Lord! Binding the beloved one, Thou 
settest free with love [= whom Thou lovest 
Thou chasttmest, but in mercy pardonest.3 
If 1 am beloved by Thee, so set me free, 1 
entreat Thee from my heart! If I do not 
pray to Thee from my heart, Thou heqrest 
me not. If I pray to Thee with my heart, 
Thou knowest it, and art gracious unto me. 

Morning Prayer. 

0 God, Thou hast let me pass the night in 
peace : let me pass the day in peace! Where- 
ever I may go, upon my way, which Thou 
rnadest peaceable for me, O God, lead my 
stops. When I have spoken, keep off calumny 
from me : when I am hungry, keep me from 
munnuriug: when I am satisfied, keep me 
from pride. Calling upon Thee, I pass tho 
day, O Lord, who hast no Lord! 

Evening Prayer. 

0 God, Thou hast let me pass tho day fto 
peace : let mo pass tlio night in peace, 0 Lord, 
who hast no Lord! There is no strength but 
in Thee : Thou alone l>ast no obligation. 
Under Thy hand I pass tlie day I under Thy 
hand I pass tho night ! Thou art my Mother, 
Thou my Father! 

175. Tliese words, also, were written 
by one who liad no Pentateuch or 
Bible to teach him, but who must have 
learned such living truths as these by 
the secret teaching of the Spirit of 
God. {Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vi./?. 484-48 7,750-756, quoted 
in H. H. Wilson’s Works.) 

Tliou, O God, art the Author of all things 
which have boon made, and from Thee will 
originate all thipgs which are to be made. 
Thou art tho Maker and the Cause of all things 
made. There is none other but Thee. 

He is my God, who inaketh all things per- 
fect. Meditate upon Him, in whoso hands 
are life and death. 

1 believe that God made man, and that Ho 
maketh every thing. He is njy Friend. 

Let faitli in God characterise all your 
th^u'^ht'-’. words, and artier H e. who serveth 
jd.i.'-e- i!e<- in no! hiisg else. 

If the remembrance of God be in your 
hearts, ye will be able to accomplish things 
which are impracticable. But those who seek 
the paths of Goi) are few 1 

G foolish one ! God is not far from you ; 
He is near you. You are ignorant ; but he 
knoweth every thing, and is careful in be- 
stowing. 

Care can avail nothing ; it devourcth life : 
for those things shall happen, which God 
shall direct. 

Remember God, for He endued your body 
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with; life: remember that Bdiored One, who 

placed you in the womb, reared and 

you. 

0 OoD, thou art, as it were, exceeding 
riches-; Thy regulations are without com- 
pare ; Thou art the chief of every world, yet 
remainest invisible. 

•Take such food and raiment as it may 
please God to provide you with : you require 
naught besides. 

What hope can those have elsewhere, even 
if they wandered over the whole earth, who 
abandon God ? 

It will be impossible for you to profit any- 
tl^ng, if you are not with God, even if you 
were to wander from country to country. 

Have no desires, but accept what circum- 
stances may bring before you; because, 
whatever God pleaseth to direct, can never 
be" wrong. 

All tlnnga are exceeding sweet to those 
who love Gk)D ; they would never style them 
bitter, even if filled with poison ; on the con- 
trary, they would accept them as if they were 
ambrosia. 

Adversity is good, if on account of God ; 
but it is useless to pain the body. Without 
God, the comforts of wealth are unprofitable. 

Do unto me, O God, as Thou thinkest best: 
I am obedient to Thee. My disciples 1 behold 
no other God ; go nowhere but to Him. 

Condemn none of those things, -which the 
Creator hath made. Those are His holy ser- 
vants, who are satisfied with them. 

We are not creators : the Creator is a dis- 
tinct Being ; He can make whatever Ho de- 
wroth, but we can make nothing. 

Cod ever fostereth His creatures, even as a 
mother serves her offspring, and keepeth it 
from harm. 

0 God, Thou who art the Truth, grant mo 
contentment, love, devotion, and faith. Thy 
servant prayeth for true patience, and that 
he may be devoted to Thee. 

He, that formed the mind, made It as it 
were a temple for Himself to dwell in ; for 
God liveth in the mind, and none other but 
God. 

0 my friend, recognise that Being, with 
whom thou art so intimately connected; 
think not that God is distant, but believe 
that, like thy own shadow, He is ever near 
thee. 

If you call upon God, you will be able to 
subdue your imperfections, and the evil in- 
clinations of your mind will depart from you; 
but they will return to you again, when you 
cease to call upon Him. 

176. Many other like passages might 
be quoted from the writings of pious 
heathens. And surely it may be said 
of the writers of such words, ‘ These 
men *were not far from the Kingdom of 
God.’ Bather, let us say, they had 
already enter^ the Kingdom : -with 
their earnest ‘violence ’ they had ‘ taken 
it by force,’ Matt.xi.l2. The Living 
Word had been speakin*^ in their hearts, 
and they had heard the Divine Voice, 


and believed, and obeyed it. The 
Light had been shining in their dark- 
ness — 

‘The True Light, which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,’ St. John i.9-— 

and they had received it, and rejoiced 
in it ; while as yet no Gospel message 
had reached them from the lips of 
Apostles, or by the labours of Christian 
Missionaries. It is, I repeat, one of 
the strongest confirmations of our faith 
and hope in God to know this — that in 
all ages of the world, among all nations, 
there are signs, like these, that one and 
the self-samq Spirit of Grace has been, 
enlightening, strengthening, and com- 
forting the minds of our fellow-men. 

177. Yet, with all this, we cannot be 
blind to the supreme excellence of that 
Book, which tells us God’s Truth, and 
declares the Divine Will, more fully 
and authoritatively than any other, 
and which we therefore call the ‘ Word 
of God ’ — ^the Bible. Laying aside the 
notion of its infallible accuracy, in mat- 
ters of scientific or historical truth, — 
admitting, as we must, that it contains 
many legendary narratives, and even 
much, in the Hebrew Scriptures, which, 
considered in the light of Christianity, 
we must pronounce to be defective in 
a moral and religious point of view, 
unworthy of that Divine Author, to 
whom by so many the whole has been 
directly ascribed, — yet still, throughout 
the sacred writings, both of the Old 
and New Testament, there breathes a 
Divine Spirit of life and holiness, such 
as we find nowhere else in the whole 
compass of heathen literature. 

178. Thus, then, while we are sure 
that the ‘ Word of God ’ will be heard 
oftentimes by the pious heart in the 
utterances of heathen men, — ^^just as, we 
know, there are passages in the apocry- 
phal writings, c.g. in Ecclesiasticus, 
which, though not parts of the canoni- 
cal Scriptures, we yet feel to be living 
words of Truth, and, as such, divinely 
inspired, — ^yet still, in all the writings 
of heathen men that we know of, there is 
nothing to compare with the devotional 
Psalms, or with the prophecies of Isaiah 
or Jeremiah, — still less, with the teach- 
ings of St. Paul and St. John. Whatever 
may be thought of its inspiration and 
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authority, the Bible must be confessed 
to be a Book sui generis, — unlike any 
other book or collection of books what- 
ever, which have originated among 
heathen nations, — unique in the history 
of the world. 

179. But, further, knowing what we 
do of the gross and frightful idolatries, 
which were practised by the Israelites 
generally down to the very time of the 
Captivity, — if not even during the 
exile, — the spirituality of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and the clear views ex- 
pressed in them as to the Unity, the 
Majesty, the Holiness, the Goodness, 
of God, and the perfect purity of the 
Divine Law, are indeed amazing, and 
alford to the unprejudiced mind an 
overwhelming proof, that the writers 
were divinely inspired. 

180. We know, for instance, that 5e- 
fore the Captivity — in Judith, as well as 
in Israel — human sacrifices were freely 
offered, — nay, that Jerusalem itself was 
habitually profaned with the ‘ innocent 
blood ’ of firstborn children, who were 
made to ‘pass through’ the fire, — in 
other words, were burnt to death, — as 
victims, in honour of the idol whom 
they worshipped, Moloch or Baal. 

But this strange fact is of so much 
importance, and is so little considered 
in judging of the moral and j-eligious 
state of Israel before the Captivity, that 
it may bo well to produce at once the 
proofs of the truth of this statement. 

181. Let the reader, then, consider 

well the following passages, I 

‘ The children of Judah have done evil in , 
my Bight, saith Jehovah : they have set their 
abominations in the IJousc which is called by 
my Name, to pollute it. And they have built 
the high places of Tophet, which is in the 
valley of the son of Hinnom, to hur7i their 
sons and thoir daughters in the fire , — which I 
commanded them not, neither came it into i 
my heart.’ Jer,vii.30,31, 

‘ They have forsaken me, and have estranged 
this place, and have burned incense in it 
unto other gods, whom neither they nor their ; 
fathers have known, nor the kings of Judah, , 
and hxtve filled this jdace with the blood of inno- ! 
cents : they have built also the high piaces of ' 
Baal, to bu7'n their sons with fire for burnt- 
offerings unto Baal, which I commanded not, 
nor spake it, neither came it into my mind.’ 
Jer.xix.4,r^ 

‘ Yea, they sacrificed their sons and their 
daughters unto devils, and shed innocent blood, 
the blood of their sons and of their daughters. 


whom they saerifidkd nnto the idols of Canaan, 
and the land was polluted with blood* Fs.cvl. 
37,38. 

182. It is plain that in the above 
passages the phrase, ‘to shed innocent 
blood,’ is us^ with express reference 
to the sacrifice of young children ; and 
it appears also that the expression, 
‘pass through,' ‘ pass through the 
fire,’ is only an euphemism for ‘burning 
alive.’ Thus we read — 

L.xviii.21 , ‘ Thou shall not (let) make any 
of thy seed pass through to Molech,' comp. 
L.XX.2, ‘ Whosoever he be of the children of 
Israel . . . that giveth his seed Molech, he 
shall surely be put to death emnp. also Jer. 
xxxii.35, ‘ and they built the high places of 
Baal, which are in the valley of the son of 
Hinnom, to cause their sons arid their dauyhters 
to pass through unto Molech, which I com- 
manded them not, neither came it into my 
mind, that they should do this abomination, 
to cause Judah to sin.’ 

D.xviii.9,10, ‘ Thou shalt not learn to do 
after the abominations of those nations ; tliere 
shall not be found among you any one that 
maketh his son or his daughter to pass through 
the fire:* cotnp. D.xii.31, ‘Thou shalt not do 
so unto Jehovah thy God : for every abomina- 
tion to Jehovah, which He hateth, have they 
done unto their gods ; for even their sons and 
their daughters theyhavebumt in the fire to their 
gods.* 

And SO we read of the king of Moab, 
that in his distress — 

* Ho took his eldest son, that should have 
reigned in his stead, and offered him for a 
burnt-offering upon the wall,’ 2K.iii.27 ; 

and of the people of Sepharvaim that, — 

‘ They buimt their children in fire to Adram- 
melech, and Anammelech, the gods of Sephar- 
vaim,’ 2K.xvii.31. 

1 83. 8o, too, the fact that the children 
were actually sacrificed and burnt to 
death, — not merely dedicated to the 
idol, as many suppose, — is plainly 
shown by the following passages: — 

‘ Are ye not children of transgression, a 
seed of falsehood, enflaming yourselves with 
idols under every green tree, slaying the children 
in the valleys under the clefts of the rocks f * 
l8.1vii.4,5. 

‘ Moreover, thou hast taken thy sons and thy 
daughters, whom thou hast borne unto me, 
and these hast thou sacrificed unto them to he 
devoured. Is this of thy whoredoms a small 
matter, that thou hast slain my children, and 
delivered them to cause them to pass through 
for them?’ Ez.xvi.20,21. 

‘ Yea, declare unto them their abominations, 
that they have committed adultery, and blood 
is in their hands, and with their idols have 
they committed adulterj', and have also caused 
their sons, whom they bare unto me, to pass 
through for them to devour. . . . For when 
ihey had slain their children to their idols, thru 
they came the same day into my Sanctuary 
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to profane It ; and lo, thu^ have they done in 
the midst of my House.' Ez.xxiii.H7 ,39. 

184. From the above instanceB we 
,1may see what is teally meant by ‘pass- 
ing through the liro ’ in other passages, 
c,g. where it is said of Ahaz, 2K.xvi.3, — 

‘ He walked in the ways of the kings of Israel, 
yea, and made his son to pass through the fire, 
according to the abominations of the heathen, 
whom Jehovah cast out from before the chil- 
dren of Israel;’ 

and of Manasseh, 2K.xxi.6 — 

* He made his son to pass through the fire;* 
and of the people, 2K.xvii.l7 — 

‘ They ca^sed their sons and their daughters 
to pass through the fire : ’ 
while of Josiah it is told 2K.xxiii.lO — 

* He defiled Tophet, which is in the valley of 
the children of Hinnom, that no man might 
make his son or his daughter to pass through the 
fire to Molech' 

185. It will be seen that Ahaz and 
Manasseh are stated to have offered 
each his 5on,—- not his sons , — and so, in 
the last passage, we have ‘ his son or 
his daugliter.’ These expressions cor- 
respond with the following, from which 
it would seem that only the first-born 
child, that ‘openeth the womb,’ whether 
male or female, was thus offered : — 

' I polluted them In their ^wn gifts, in that 
they caused to pass through all that openeth the 
mriib, that I might make them desolate, to 
the end that they might know that I am 
Jehovah.’ Ez.xx.26. 

And from the following it would 
appear that the practice continued even 
afte» the Captivity ; — 

‘ Wherefore say unto the House of Israel, 
Thus saith the Lord God, Are ye polluted 
after the manner of your fathers, and commit 
ye whoredom after their abominations? For 
when ye offer your gifts, when ye make your 
sons to pass through the fire, ye pollute your- 
selves with your idols, even unto this day: and 
shall I be enquired of by you, 0 Heuse of 
Israel?’ Ez.xx.30,31. 

186. From all the above instances it 
is sufficiently plain that the Israelites, 
like the nations around them, practised 
habitually, in the days of the later 
kings, the horrid rites of human sacri- 
fice.yAnd, when we also read, lK.xi.7 — 

‘ Then did Solomon build an high place for 
Chemoeh, the abomination of Moab, in the 
hill that is before Jerusalem, and for Molech, 
the abomination of the children of Ammon’ — 
it can scarcely be doubted that Solomon, 
too, connived, at all events, at the usual 
rites, with which these gods were wor- 
shipped, and among which are specially 
reckoned, as we have seen, 2K.iii.27, 


xxiii.lO, human sacrifices. We shall 
find these observations of considerable 
importance, as we advance further in 
our critical enquiries. 

187. Blit, for the present, it will 
he enough to note that this was the 
state of Judah and Israel, when the 
great Prophets of the Old Testament 
lived, and witnessed for God among 
their people. Witli such fearful prac- 
tices, and all the kindred vices of 
heathenism, the grossest impurities, 
and most loathsome abominations, pre- 
vailing amongst them, even in their 
most sacred places, 2K.xiv.24, xxiii.7, 
the language of Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
breathing the spirit of holy fear and 
trust and love, — of meek piety and 
patient faith, and pure self-sacrificing 
devotion tC the cause of truth and 
righteousness, — can only bo regarded as 
inspired and Divine. 

188. We conclude with the following 
very important words of Bishop Thirl- 
WALL in his recent Charge, jk12S. 

A great part of the events related in the Old 
Testament has no mare apparent connection with 
our religion than those of Greek and Roman 
hithory. . . . The history, so far us it is a 
uiirrative of civil .aiKl political transriotioiis, 
has no essential noiniection with any religious 
truth ; and if it had been lost, thongii wo 
should have been left in ignorance of mneli 
that we desired^ to know, our treasure of 
Christian doctrine would Imve remained 
whole and unimpaired. The numbers, migra- 
tions, wS'S, battles, conquests, and reverses, of 
Israel, have nothing in common with the teach- 
ing of Christ, with the way of salvation, with 
the fruits of the Rpirit. They belong to a 
totally different order of subjects. They are 
not to be confounded with the spiritual rewe- 
lation contained in the Old Testament, much 
less with that fulness of grace and truth, 
which came by Jesus Christ. Whatever 
knowledge we may obtain of them is, in a re- 
ligious point of view, a matter of absolute 
indifference to us; and if they wore placed 
on a level with the saving truths of the 
Gospel, they would gain noticing in intrinsic 
dignity, but w'ould only degrade that with 
which they are thus associated. Such an as- 
sociation may indeed exist in the minds of 
pious and even learned men : hut it is only by 
means of an artificial chain of reasoning, 
which does not carry conviction to all beside. 
Such questions must be left to every one's private 
judgment and feeling, which have the fullest 
right to decide for each, but not to impose their 
decisions, as the dictates of an infallible authority, 
on the consciences of othei's. Any attempt to 
erect such facts into articles of faith, would be 
fraught with danger of irreparable evil to the 
Church, as well as with immediate hurt to 
numberless souls. 
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The HelJew Scriptures I have examined and api)reciated, as I would any other 
VTitingB of antiquity; and I have bluntly and honestly delivered my sentiments of 
their merit and demerit, their beauties or imperfections, as becomes a free and 
impartial examiner. I am well aware that this freedom will, by the many, be 
considered as an audacious licence, and the cry of heresy I infidelity 1 trreligion 1 will 
resound from shore to shore. But my peaceful mind has been long prepared for, and 
indeed accustomed to, such harsh Cerberean barkings ; and experience has made me 
(not naturally insensible) callous to every injury, that ignorance or malice may have 
in store for me. 

I only enter my protest against downright misi^resentation and calumny. I 
disclaim and spurn the imputation of irreligion and infidelity. I believe as much as 
I find sufficient motives of credibility for believing : and without sufficient motives 
of credibility there can be no rational belief. Indeed, the great mass of mankind 
have no rational belief. The common Papist and the common Protestant are here on 
almost equal terms. . . . 

The common Papist rests his faith on the supposed infalliUlity of his Church. « . . 
He reads in his catechism, or is told by his catechist, that the Church cannot err in 
tchat she teaches^ and then he is told that this unerring Chiirch is composed only of 
those, who hold communion with the Bishop of Borne, and believe precisely as he, 
and the Bishops who hold communion with him, believe. From that moment reason 
is set aside ; authority usurps its place, and implicit faith is the necessary con- 
sequence. . • . He dares not doubt : for in his table of sins, which ho is obliged 

to confess, he finds doubting in matters of faith to bo a grievous crime. 

But, on the other hand, is the faith of the common Protestant better founded ? 
He rests it on a Book, called the Holy Bible, which he believes to be the infallible 
Word of God. , . , Ho is taught to believe the Bible to be the infallible Woi'd of 

God, before he has read or can read it ; and he sits down to read it, with this pre- 
possession in his mind, that he is reading the infallible Word of God. . . . His 

belief, then, is as implicit as that of the common Papist, and his motives of believing 
even less si)eclous. 

On the whole, then, I think, it may be laid down as an axiom, that the bulk of 
Christians, whether Papists or Protestants, cannot be said to have a rational faith ; 
because their motives of credibility are not rational motives, but the positive asser- 
tions of an assumed authority, which they have never discussed, or durst not 
question. Their religion is the fruit of unenlightened credulity.— Eev. Dr. A. 
Geddbs (^m. Cath. Priest), CritKal Remarks on the Hebrew Scriptures, 1800, 
vol.I,p.v. 
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It will be seen tbat, in tbis Second Pari of my work, tbe argu- 
ment to prove tbe non- Mosaic and unbistorical character of the 
Pentateuch is removed altogether from the ground on which the 
question was discussed in Part I, and is treated upon other, chiefly 
philological, grounds. My former book has had, I believe, the effect 
which I desired, having met with such a reception, generally, at 
the hands of English readers, as satisfies me that there will now 
exist a very general feeling among them, that there is certainly 
something in the story of the Exodus, as recorded in the Pentateuch, 
which needs to he explained^ and assures me that the requisite attention 
will be given to the further examination of this important subj ect. 
It was my earnest desire and hope to secure such attention from 
the more thoughtful and intelligent of the Laity, without whose 
aid nothing, I knew, could be done to deliver the Church of Eng- 
land from the restraints of those time-honoured traditions, which 
have hitherto checked freedom of thought and speech among her 
members, and sealed, to a very great extent, the mouths of her 
doctors and clergy. But, in order to do this, it was absolutely 
necessary to awaken their interest in the question to be discussed, 
by treating it, in the first instance, in the most plain and popular 
manner, and using chiefly such reasoning as would require in the 
reader no extensive scholarship, no knowledge of the Hebrew 
tongue or acquaintance with the higher departments of Biblical 
criticism, — ^nothing but an honest, English, practical common- 
sense, with a determination to Unow^ if possible, the real truth upon 
the points at issue, where the argument turns upon matters of 
every-day life, lying completely within his cognisance, and, when 
known, to embrace and avo\v it. 

I must now take a step forward with those, who are resolved to 
investigate thoroughly the question which has been raised, as to 
the real origin, age, and authorship of the different portions of the 
Pentateuch. I shall still, however, bear constantly in mind that 
my book, to produce the effect which I desire, must be brought 
within the grasp of an intelligent layman, though unskilled in 
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Hebrew learning. The difficulty, no doubt, is great, which must 
be here encountered, if it is to satisfy at once the demands of the 
scholar and the requirements of the unlearned. But the vital im- 
portance of the subject under consideration is such as to leave me 
no alteHative but to make this attempt ; and I can have no excuse 
for sparing any labour, which may help to simplify, as far as 
possible, the unavoidable difficulties of the case. This will account 
for the endeavour, which I have made throughout, to make each 
step of the reasoning plain to the apprehension of the general 
reader, though a critical scholar may, perhaps, complain that time 
and space are occupied in clearing ground, which has been cleared 
fo3*him long ago, and in fortifying a position, which, he may think, 
needs no defence. I have gone upon the principle of taking nothing 
for granted ^ — of assuming that my reader will desire to see for him- 
self every step of the argument, and to have each point cleared up 
completely as he goes. Where, therefore, it has been necessary to 
appeal to some knowledge of the Hebrew language, I have sought 
by means of a translation, or in some other way, to supply the infor- 
mation needed to produce conviction in the mind of the unlearned, — 
sufficiently strong, at all events, to enable him to go on confidently 
with the train of reasoning, which is followed throughout this 
Second Part, if less certain than that which would arise from 
actual acquaintance with the original tongue. 

A few words may here be said in reply to my Beviewers. I 
desire to acknowledge thankfully the hearty welcome and encou- 
ragement, which my book has met with from many influential 
quarters. And I am too well aware of the pain, which its publi- 
cation must have caused to many excellent persons, to be surprised 
at receiving some hard words from* others, I am sure, however, 
that the truth will prevail at last, and I shall abide patiently and 
hopefully the issue of the contest. 

Some of my critics have complained that I have set forth nothing 
new in the First Part, — that the objections, which I have stated, 
had all been heard and answered before. I made, however, no 
pretence of bringing forward novelties. The very point, indeed, of 
my argument in Part I was this, — that these difficulties were not 
new, th(|i^h many of them were new to me, when I first began to 
engage in these investigations, as, I believe, notwithstanding the 
assertions of not a few of my critics, they were new to very many 
of my readers, lay and clerical, when first laid before them. But 
I expressly said that these contradictions, generally, had been 
noticed by others, and inust be noticed by every one who would 
carefully study the Pentateuch, comparing one statement with 
another. I said, also, that they have liever been satisfactorily ex- 
plained^ and I say so still. Having carefully considered the 
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yarious replies l^liidli hitbertp been made to the First Part of 
my work, I find ,;po occasion to modify any of its main conclusions} 
though I have gladly availed myself of suggestions, whether &om 
friends or opponents, which have enabled me to amend, and, not 
unfrequently, to strengthen, some of my arguments. 

But the line of reasoning pursued in the present portion ofmy work 
is that, probably, which with many minds produce a more de- 
cided effect. It will be seen that all the. elaborate attempts, which 
have been made to ^explain away’ difficulties and ^reconcile’ 
contradictions, are hut as breath spent in vain, when the composite 
character of the story of the Exodus is once distinctly recognised, 
and the Pentateuch falls to pieces, as it were, in the reader’s hands, 
the different ages of the different writers being established beyond 
a doubt, and clearly exhibited. It was, perhaps, my knowledge of 
the overwhelming amount and weight of this evidence, and of 
much more of the same kind to be produced hereafter, which led 
me to express myself in the First Part with an assured confidence 
in the certainty of my conclusions, which some of my reviewers 
have condemned, as scarcely warranted, in their opinion, by the 
premisses, even if they were admitted to he true. 

Others, again, have said that such a work as mine was unneces- 
sary, because in these days the notion of literal inspiration is 
generally abandoned. ^ It is but fighting, therefore, with a shadow, 
to attack the doctrine of Scripture infallibility, which is a4hing of 
the past, and has either already died away, or is fast dying away, 
under the influence of modern science, and amidst the growing 
intelligence of the age.’ But is this statement true ? I quoted in the 
Introduction to Part I, words addressed to the junior members of 
the University of Oxford by one of their select preachers. Could 
any language have set forth more explicitly the duty of regarding 
the Bible, as in its every ^ sentence, word, syllable, letter — where 
shall we stop ? ’ — infallible and Divine ? But many of that writer’s 
best friends, it is said, regret the delivery and publication of those 
sermons. ^ It is not to be supposed that such views are at all 
widely entertained within the Church in the present day.’ What, 
then, shall be said of the following extracts ? 

The Bev, E. Garbett, M.A., * Select Preacher and Boyle Lec- 
turer,’ in a sermon also preached before the Universii^^ Oxford, 
Nov. 16, 1862, writes as follows : — 

But this notion of an infallible Bible^ and of tlio historical truth of its contents^ is 
no more, it ia replied, than the mistake of a popular religion, of which, the severer 
criticism and more accurate habits of modem thought have undermined the very 

foundations It is the clear teaching of those doctrinal formularies, to which toe 

of the Ch urch of England have expressed our solemn assent, and no honest interpretation 
of her language can get rid of it. p.9. 

If the belief in the infallibility of the Scripture bo a falsehood, the Church founded 
upon it must bo a living fraud ; ... in all consistent reason, we must owcept the 
whole of the inspired autographs or r^ect tJte whole, as from end to end unauthoritative an4 
worthless* • 
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The Rev. Br. Batlee, the Principal of St. Aidants College, 
Birkenhead, which, as the Bishop of Winohesteb states, Charge^ 
1862, p, 23— 

now contributes Gu twenHeth part of the candidate$ for the whole Engliih Church 

writes as follows in his Manual — ^ Batlee’s Verbal Inspiration’ — 
published * chiefly for the use of the students of St. Aidan’s College.’ 

The whole Bible, as a revelation, is a declaration of the Mind of God towards His 
creatures, on all the mbjecte of which the Bible treats, p.6. 

What I believe to be the truth is this,— the Bible is God’s Word, in the same sense as 
if He had made use of no hunum ctgentt hod had Himself spoken it, as we know He did 
the Becalo^e. p.ZZ, 

Modem Science, with aU its wonderful advances, has discovered not one tingle in- 
accurate allusion to physical truths in all the countless illustrations employed in the Bible, 
pA2, 

The Bible cannot be less than verbally inspired. Every word, every syllable, every 
letter, is Just what it would be, had Ood spoken from heaven without any human interven- 
tion. jp.48. 

Every scientific statement is infallibly accurate, all its history and narrations of every 
kind are ooithout any inaccuracy. The words and phrases have a grammatical and phi- 
lological accuracy, such as isposses.wd by no human composition. p.G2. 

[We have similar language from the Bishop (Biceebsteth) of 
Ripon in his recent Charge, 1864 : see the Adv. to this edition. 

Let me implore of you to aim at establiBhinf? the flock cpmmitted to 3 rour charge in 
the well-grounded assurance, that the who^e Bible is the iff allible record of the Mind 
and Will of Ood, ccwiveyed by direct inspiration to boly men of old, who spake as they 
were mov^ by the Holy Ghost. The Bible, like its Author, is pure, unchangeable, truth 
— (ruth without admixture of error. 

And so says the Bishop (Gray) of Capetown, see my (so-called) 
* Trial,’ p. 890 : — 

The Chnrch regards, ani expects all its officers to regard, the Holy Scriptures os 
teaching pure and simple truihJ} 

After considering the above facts, will anyone say that there is 
no cause for the publication of such a work as mine ? 

Again, very grave censure has been passed by some upon tbe lan- 
guage which I have used, with reference to the manner in which the 
^ books of Moses ’ are refeiTed to in the New Testament. On this 
point I shall say no more at present, than that I believe that, in 
presence of the plain facts of the case, I have supported the 
orthodox faith by those suggestions, which I have made in the 
Preface to Part I, in the only way in which it can be supported, 
as far as this particular question is concerned. 

I am, of course, aware that some serious questions are raised, 
with respect to the popular views of Christianity, by the consider- 
ation of the facts, which are here, as I believe, proved in reference 
to tbe P^Biateuch ; and many of my Reviewers, as well as some 
private correspondents, have urged upon me tlie desirableness of 
stating at once in what way the usui elements of Christian doc- 
trine appear to be affected by the unhistorical character of the 
Pentateuch. But, however I may wish to satisfy my own mind 
upon this point, it is impossible to do so, till it is seen what residuum 
of real fact is left behind, when the Pentateuch is thoroughly ex- 
mained. This only I repeat once more, — whatever difficulties may 
be raised by such criticism, yet the recognition of the .gradu^ 
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growth of Jesus, as the Son of Man, in human knowledge and 
science of all kinds, such as that which concerns the Question of 
the age and authorship of the Pentateuch, is perfectly compa- 
tible with — rather, is absolutely required by — the most orthodox 
faith in His Divinity, as the Eternal Son of God. And I believe 
that this view of the case is far more reverent and becoming than 
that which is so very commonly adopted, viz. that, knowing how the 
case really stood, He yet adopted the popular language of the day, 
and so left His countrymen and disciples in total ignorance of the 
facts of history and criticism, of which He Himself was fully cog- 
nisant, and by His silence, at all events — or even by direct state- 
ments — confirmed their mistaken notions on so important a question. 

But leaving these Beplies and Heviews, most of which are by 
anonymous authors, I am naturally most anxious to see what the 
Bishops and Doctors of the Church of England will say upon the 
subject of my book, and how they will act in the present emer- 
gency. At the time when I write, only one of the English Bench 
of Bishops, the Bishop of IIoch]|^ster, has, as far as I am aware, 
expressed himself at any length with reference to the presenttques-* 
tion. And he has stated, in his published letter to the clergy of 
his Diocese, that he Is ^no Hebrew or German scholar,’ and, there- 
fore, being necessarily ignorant, at present, of the real facts of the 
case, he can scarcely be regarded as a fair aift competent Judge in 
the mattter. 

The Bishop of London in his recent Charge —admirable in re- 
spect of the liberal and charitable spirit which it breathes through- 
out, — ^while saying that — 

it would never do to lay down that a clergyman is bound not to inquire,— 
and that — 

we cannot for a moment admit any theory, which, teaching that as clergymen they 
were bound to an unquestioning adherence to the Church’s standards, removes the 
Clergy out of the category of inquiring honest men, thus robbing the Church of all 
that weight of testimony in favour of its doctrines, which is derived from the heart- 
felt free adherence of so many of the most intelligent and best men of each genera- 
tion, who have found their highest happiness as its ministers, — 

and while further saying that — 

a clergyman cannot altogether avoid such questions — ho is called every day, in hla 
common occupations, to announce that he has an opinion on one side or the o^her of, 
at least, some of them— he cannot, therefore, shut his eyes to them, — 

yet adds that — 

if such inquiry leads to douU , — and if the doubt ends in disbelief of the ChureVs 
doctrines,— of course he will resign his office as one of the Church's authorised 
teachers. 

Now let us consider what this leads to. Let us suppose a cler- 
gyman to begin to ^ inquire,’ having a difficulty about the Deluge 
put before him by some intelligent layman of his flock. If he does 
this, he will assuredly soon learn that the results of geological 
science forbid our believing in an Universal Deluge, such as the 
Bible manifestly speaks of. He will fl.nd also that mathematicoX 
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toAph^ncalBdeiitief as well as the plai^ texts of Scripture, equally 
forbid our believing in a partial Deluge, such as some have suppose4f 
since that involves an Universal Flood. Kather, without any appeal 
to science at all, if only he allows himself to ^ think' upon the 
subject, and to realise to his own mind the necessary conditions of 
the supposed event, he will need only a common practical judgment 
to convince him that the story, which is told in the book of Ge- 
nesis, is utterly incredible. 

It is extremely probable, then, that any such clet^gyman, if he 
once begins to ^ inquire,' must needs come very soon to doubt, and 
before long to disbelieve, the literal historical truth of the Scripture 
account of the Deluge. Father, let me ask, does any intelligent 
clergyman at this day — anyone who has allowed timself to ^ think' 
upon the subject, as he would think about any other recorded fact 
of ancient history — ^really believe in the historical truth of that 
story ? Do the Bishops and Doctors of the English Church believe 
in it P If they do npt, then do not these Divines, one and all, 

^ disbelieve the Church's doctrine ' on this particular ]^int, whilst 
yet, in common writh all their fellow-clergy, jthey use habitually 
that ,polemn form of address to Almighty i G in the Baptismal 
Service, which expressly assumes the refdity and historical truth- 
fulness of the story of the Noachian Deluge— 

Almighty and everlasting God, who of thy great mercy didst save Noah and his 
family in the Ark from pdHshlng by 

It may, indeed, be said, ^ Inere was a Deluge of some kind or 
other, and this is only a legendary reminiscence of it.' But the 
Church Prayer-Book does not mean this. When those formularies 
were laid down, and the Clergy were bound by a solemn subscrip- 
tion to declare their ^ unfeigned assent and consent to all things 
written in thls^Book of Common Prayer,' it was assuredly meant to 
bind them to express an unfeigned belief in the story of the Deluge, 
as it is told in these chapters of Genesis, and not to some imaginary 
Flood of any kind, which anyone may choose at his pleasure to 
substitute for it. Are, then, all these—Prelates, as well as ordinary 
Clergy — ^to resign at once their sacred offices, because they disbelieve 
the Church's doctrine on this point ? 

But what are they to do under these circumstances — those, I 
mean, wl^D have their eyes open to the real facts of the case, and who 
cannot bear to utter what they know to be untrue in the face of 
God and the Congregation ? Many — ^perhaps, most— will get rid of 
the difficulty, with satisfaction to their own minds in some way, by 
falling back upon the notion above referred to, that the account in 
Genesis is a legendary narrative, however incorrect and unhistorical, 
of some real matter of fact in ancient days. Others will justify 
themselves in still using such a form of Prayer, by considering that 
they are acting in a merely offidcd capacity, as ministers of the 
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]S’ational Cliiirchy and • administrators of the laws which the main 
body of the Church has approved, and has not yet rescinded. 

But what shall be said to those, who cannot conscientiously adopt 
either of the above methods of relieving themselves from the bur- 
den of the present difficulty, and yet feel it to be impossible to 
continue any longer to use such words in a solemn address to the 
Almighty ? I see no remedy for these, but to omit such words-^ 
to disobey the law of the Church on this point, and take the con- 
sequences ofrthe act. 

Is not this the way by which, in England, all laws become dis- 
used and practically abrogated, long before they are formally and 
legally annulled ? At this moment, how many are there ^ the 
Clergy who never read the Athanasian Creed ? And how niany 
are there of the Bishops, who make no enquiry as to whether, or 
not, their clergy do use this creed, — ^who do not therefore, compel 
them to use it P 

And th« ! circumstances of the times are such, that those, who 
know the facts of the case, dare not be silent any longer, while yet 
it is possible, by a tinrely recogrdtion of the truth, and by adopting 
wise and liberal measures suited to tbe present emergency, to save 
the Church of England from thd ruin which threatens her by the 
depreciation of the standard of learning among the Clergy. . It is a 
fact well known that the ahlestf^p^nds are being daily excluded 
€rom her ministry, and men of inferior attainments, from St. Aidan’e 
and other similar institutions, admitted in large numbers to it — to 
such an extent, indeed, that in 18G1, according to the statement of 
the Bishop of Winchester, out of 070 candidates for Holy orders, 
considerably more than oyie-thirdy viz. 241, were ^Literates’ — [a 
phrase which, as the Bishop of St. David’s has told ifs, ^ often means 
the same thing ’ as ^ illiterates’]. It was only a question of time 
whether these results of critical inquiry should be brought to the 
knowledge of English Churchmen in this our own day or in the 
days of the next generation. There is yet a season in which we 
may work together, to open the barriers, which at present shut out 
from the National Church so many men of learning and genius 
and piety, who might be numbered among her strongest friends, 
and to get rid of those stringent fetters of suhscriptiotf^ by which 
the young men of promise, at each of our Universities, refuse any 
longer to he bound. 

* It is our duty at such a time as this to speak out plmnly what 
we know, even though, in so doing, we should be charged with 
disobeying the written law of the Church. More especially are 
we hound to do so, when we know that her voice has for a long 
time not been heard — that it cannot now be heard — ^that the 
Church, as a Body, is not allowed to speak } for no one can suppose 
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that tlie present Houses of Convocation, where the Clergy are most 
imperfectly represented and the Laity not at all, can be regarded 
as in any sense expressing the mind of the National Church. Her 
hands, we know, are tied, and her whole frame cramped with for-* 
mulse of bygone days, which she once adopted, as suited to her 
then state of development, but which she has now outgrown. But 
we know also what her voice %v(njtld be, if she could only freely 
utter it this day, as she did in the days of the Reformation. We 
are sure that she Would bid her children ‘ buy the fkiriH’ at all 
cost, without respect to Church censures or formularies, — that, if 
she could only now express her mind, and the whole spirit of her 
teaching, her language would be in full accordance with those 
words of one of her most distinguished modem prelates, (Arch- 
bishop Whately on Sacon^s JSssaySy p» 10) : 

He who propagates, a delusion, and connives at it when already existing, 

both alike tamper with truth. We neither lead nor> leave men to mistake 
falsehood for truth. Not to undeceive, is w deceive. Thc^ving, or not correcting, 
false reasons for right concisions, false grounds for xight%eiief,^ihlse principles for 
right practice, — the holding^orth, or fostering, false consolatione, falite encourage- 
ments, or false sanctions, or conni’rtug at their being held forth, or believed, are all 
pious frauds. This springs from, and it will foster and increase, a Want of veneration 
for Truth : it is an affront put on the * Spirit of Truth.' 

It is true, the above passage was probably not written with the 
remotest idea of its being applied to the present controversy. It 
was written, as we may suppose, with a more direct reference to 
what the Archbishop considered to b^ pur duty, as Members and 
Ministers of a Protestant Church,, pi our relations with Romanism. 
But not the less truly or forcibly— -because undesignedly — does it 
express the very spirit of Protestantism, the spirit of our National 
Church. In such words as these we hear the very tone in which 
she would speak to us now, if she could only make her voice to be 
heard, and would exhort her children, and enjoin her Clergy, to 
search after and to speak the Truth, since thus only can they he 
true children and servants of God. And, indeed, the Bishop of 
London, in his recent Charge, distinctly recognises free inquiry 
after Truth, as the very principle of our Protestant Church : 

As to free inquiiy, what shall we do with it ? Shall we frown upon it, denounce 
it, try to stifle it ? This will do no good, even if it be right. But after all wo are 
Protestants. We have been accustom^ to speak a good deal of the right and duty 
of private judgment. It was bp the exercise of this right, ard the discharge of this duty, 
that our fathers freed their and our souls from Rome’s time-honoured falsehoods. 

If this be true, it is impossible to suppose that she would en- 
courage and enjoin ^free inquiry’ as a didy on the one hand, and, 
on the other, check it in the very outset, by requiring^ that any (jf 
her Clergy, who, in these days of progress in learning and science 
of every kind, should arrive by means of such ^inquiry’ at any 
conclusions different from those, which were thought right three 
centuries ago, must at once abdicate their sacred functions, and go 
out pf her Ministry. 

I lossert^ however, without fear of contradiction, that there are 
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multitudes now of the more intelligent Clergy, wHb do not believe 
in the historical truth of the Noachian Deluge, as recorded in the 
book of Genesis. Yet did ever a layman hear his clergyman speak 
out distinctly what he thought, and say plainly from the pulpit 
what he himself believed, and what he would have them to believe, 
on this point ? Did ever a Doctor or Bishop of the Church do thia 
— at least, in the present day ? I doubt not that cases may be 
found, where such ‘ plainness of speech ’ has been exercised by the 
Clergy. But I appeal to the Lmty, generally, with confidence. 
Have you ever heard your Minister — able, earnest, excellent, as 
you know him to be— tell out plainly to his people the truth which 
he knows himself abojit these things ? Or if not to the congrega- 
tion at large — for fear lest the ^ ignorant and unlearned ’ should 
^ wrest it to their own destruction ' — ^has he ever told these things 
to you in private^ to you, men andvWomen of education and intelli- 
gence, — parents of families, teacl^l'S of youth, — and so helped you 
to lay wisely fipoifi’the first, in the minds of your children and 
pupils, in order to meet the necessities of this age of advancing 
science and ^ fhee inquiry,’ the foundation of a right understanding 
in respect of these matters ? As before, I doubt not that here 
also exceptidhs may be found to the general rule. But is not the 
case notoriously otherwise in the vast majority of instances P 
But how can a clergyman be expected to indulge free thought, 
on some of the most inter^^g and important questions of physical, 
historical, and critical scien^^ wh^ he knows that, for amving at 
any conclusions on certain points pf Biblical criticism, which con- 
tradict the notions of our forefathers, living in days of comparative 
darkness and ignorance in respect of all matters of scientific re- 
search, he is in danger of being dragged into the Court of Arches, 
and of being there ejected, or, if not ejected, at least suspended, 
from his living, and saddled, it may be, with a crushing weight of 
debt? Is it any wonder that a young man of University distinction 
and intellectual activity, however ready he may be, for the love 
of God and his fellow-men, to engage himself in the holy and 
blessed, though in respect to this world’s goods often ill-rewarded, 
labours of the ministry of souls, should yet be found unwilling to 
subject himself to the ^ tender mQ|*cies ’ of such a system as this,’ 
and so, perhaps, suddenly, in the middle of his life, — ^when the 
fire and energy of youth are spent, and the day is too far gone for 
him to begin work again, and devote his powers to the heavy toil 
o^mastering the details of some new profession, (if even such a 
profession were open to him, which by the present law of England 
is not the case,) — find himself deprived of the moderate competence 
which he had earned by having ^ spumed delights, and lived labo- 
rious days,’ and stripped at a stroke of all his means of livelihood, 
as one of the pains and penalties of thinking P 
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I liftTe felt obliged to erpress dissent from one expression in tbe late 
Charge of the Bishop of Lokdon. But I cannot deny myself the 
satisfaction of quoting other words of the same Prelate, which 
show how well he appreciated, at the time when he spolm thq|ii| 
the special needs of the present day. 

Wherever a general suspicion is engendered, however unfounded it may “Be, tha* 
something is amiss In our system of religion, which from policy or cowardice we are 
anxious to conoeal, th^ hidden infidelity will make rapid progress, and many a man 
of honest mind will in scsctet be tortured with anxiety, having no leisure to examine 
for himself the difiSiculties he has heard of, and be distressed by a painful impression 
that those, who ought to examine for him, are deliberately or unwittingly banded 
together to mislead. Thus, as is usual, wherever men take upon themselves to act 
against God’s purposes, that very Infidelity, the fear of which scared them from their 
duty, will grow with tenfold vigour because they have neglected to perform It. 

And here it seems well to remark that the critical study of the Bible is more than 
ever necessary to be encouraged now, from^he particular circumstances of our own 
age and country. Whatever may be thought of me honesty or policy of endeavouring 
to conceal difficulties and stifle inquiry formerly, the days, when such methods of 
propping up the truth of Gk)d were possible, afe ib an end. , ; . The old times, 

with their minted good and evil — the old i^as of the patenui^||ty of government 
both in Church and State to lead the mas| of mmiil as it werej^^u^old, and to shut 
up knowledge withm the piivile^ed caste of fihow who were tp^ug^t^el^ to make a 
good use of it, have passed. . . . The old stakl of tMn||fthan iUvur be brought 

back. It is in our own generation and amid the olftmKbwUjgeneration — amid 

their thoughts, bad as woU as good, their quest|hmij|||ti!<’^ and shallo-w 

disputations; as well as their energetic impatient of l&onohtfin|yit anc^ hatred of all 
formalism, that Gfcpd has placed the scene of our i^^onfibilit^ ; and it is vain to 
think that we can do any good amongst thefth by attempting to teach them on the 
principles of a departed state of society, and not as their^ciwn characters and circum- 
stances require. JDangers and Safeguards^ p. 83-B3^ 

Can we not trust God’s Truth to take care of itself in this world ? 
Must we seek, in our ignorant feeble way, to prop it up by legal 
enactments, and fence it round by a i^stem of fines and forfeitures 
and Church anathemas, lest the Jpde step of some ^ free inquirer * 
should approach too near, and do some fatal injury to the Eternal 
Truth of God ? Have toe no faith in Gody the Living God f And 
do we not believe that lie himself is willing, and surely able as 
willing, to protgct his own honour and to keep in safety the souls 
of His chibireii, and, amidst the conflict of opinion that will ever 
be waged in this world in the search after truth, — which may be 
vehement but need not be uncharitable, — to maintain in each 
humble, prayerful, heart the essential substance of that Truth 
which ^ maketh wise unto salvation ’ P Surely, as a Mend writes — 

To suppose that we can serve God’s cause by shutting our eyes to the light, much 
more to suppose that we can serve it by asserting that we see what we do not see, 
because we wish to see it, is simply intellectual Atheism, 

And when men declare, as some have done, that there can be no 
belief in God, no Keligion, no laws binding on the conscience, no 
principles to purify the heart, no authoritative sanction for the 
most sacred duties of private, social, and public life, unless tb^ 
old stories of the Pentateuch are received with implicit faith — at 
least, in their main features — as literally and historically true, is not 
this really, in however disguised a form, th? very depth of Infidelity ? 


IjoirDom Lan. 24, 1863. 


J. W. NATAL. 
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THE AGE AND AUTHOESHIP QF THE 
PENTATEUCH CONSEDEEED. 


cHAPWm I. I 

8IONS OF DIFFffil^EmT liUTHOBS, IK 

1 89. In the Fiwi tr<n& we 

have been conaderinigsoihe of the most 
remarkable inconsistencies and coi&^a- 
dictory statements, which a closer 
examination of the Pentateuch, as it 
now lies before us, reveals to the atten- 
tive reader. Most of these are of an 
arithmetical character, and of 

them might be greatly diminished, o% 
perhaps, got rid of altogether, if & 
were possible to suppose that the 
number of warriors in the wilderness 
was only 6,000, instead of 600,000. 
But the story itself, as we have seen, 
forbids such a supposition. Not only 
is the number of warriors, ‘ 600,000 
on foot that were men, besides children,’ 
given in round numbers in E.xii.37, 
N.xi.21, but it is stated more accu- 
rately, as 603,660, thrice over in dif- 
ferent forms, in E.xxxviii. 25-28, And, 
besides this, the numbers of the armed 
men of the separate tribes are given on 
two different occasions, and the sum- 
total of thesa twelve tribe-numbers is, 
in the one case, 603,650, N.i.46, and in 
the other, 601,730, N.xxvi.61 ; and, on 
the first occasion, the separate tribe- 
numbers and the sum-total are again^ 
a second time, accurately repeated in 
N.ii, — ^nay, are repeated carmully twice 
oveVf for the three tribes constituting 
each of the four camps are numbered 
and summed up together separately, 
and then these four sum-totals or camp- 


I numbers, 186,400, 151,4150, 108,100, 
1 157,600, aice added together, and make 
rup the same total as before, 603,550. 

190. These numbers, indeed, are all 
round numbers, each ending with a 
cijghcr and it has 4>^en suggested that 
there may be a clerical error, extend- 
ing through the whole set of them, and 
that, if these ciphers be struck out, 
(which is equivalent to dividing all the 
numbers by ten,) the sum-total will be 
reduced to a more manageable number. 
But, in fact, most of the difficulties 
will remain really as formidable, with 
a camp of 60,000 warriors, that is, with 
a population of 200,000 or 300,000 
people, as with the larger camp of 
600,000. We slipuld only have to sub- 
stitute in our imaginations the town of 
Liverpool or Manchester for the 
city of London. Could the total 
number be reduced to about 6,000, 
some of the difficulties might, indeed, 
as we have said, disappear, but, even 
then, not all of them ; for we should 
still have to imagine a town of 20,000 
or 30,000 people, as Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. But the separate numbers of 
the tribes in N.i,ii,xxvi, forbid this last 
reduction, as the numbers do not all 
consist of so many round hundreds, 

191. Besides, the number of the 
Levites is expressly fixed by its rela- 
tion to the number of firstborns^ 
N.iii.39-51. These latter were 22,273, 
a number without a cipher, which 
cannot, therefore, be ‘reduced’; and 
it is stated that these, exceeded the 
male Levites by 27§>^ 
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one of whom a tax of five shekels was Pentateuch, must have been of a very 


paid, and the whole number of shekels 
80 paid is reckoned, udO, as 1,365. 
Hence there can be no room for sup- 
posing that the whole number of male 
Levites was any other than 22,000, 
N.iii.39, numbered separately as Ger.- 
ehonites, 7,600, i;.22,Kohathite8, 8,600, 
e;.28, Merarites, 6,200, t;.34, — the sum 
of which three, iwnbersji^owever, is 
actually 22,300 instead of 22,000, 
where we have a remarkable inaccuracy, 
which has to be * reconciled.* And of 
these, we are told, 8,580, N.iv.48, — viz. 
Kohathites, 2,750,^ GershoMte^ 
2,630, vAO, Merarites, :a^-200,* t>.44,— 
were ‘ from thijt^ years old and up- 
ward, even unto fifty years old,* repre- 
eenting (say) 10,000 above the age of 
twenty, at which the census of the, 
other tribes was taken, N.i.3. But, if 
there were 10,000 Levites ‘from twenty 
years old and upwt^d,* it is absurd to 
imagine that there were only* 6,000 
warriors of all the twelve tribes, and 
very unreasonable to suppose that 
there were only 60,000, even if the 
difficulties of the story would really be 
relieved by such a supposition. 

192. If, therefore, it were still 
possible to believe that a whole series 
of numbers, such as the tribe-numbers 
and totals, had been systematically 
corrupted and exaggerated in conse- 
quence of clerical errors, yet would 
then follow that all the above particu- 
lars about the Levites and first-borns 
must have been a pure invention of a 
later date, implying that the interpo- 
lating inventor had no particular rever- 
ence for the original text. Besides 
which, the ‘ corruption * of the text, re- 
quired to produce the numbers of the 

• The v)?u>le number of the mole Kohath*; 
ites, as above given, 8,600, is more than me~ 
fourth as large again as that of the Merarites, 
6,200 ; whereas the converse is the case with 
adults, since the number of Merarlte 
inaloB from thirty to fft^ years old, 3,200, is 
^t one-sixth as large again as that of the 
jkohathites, 2,750. Besides this palpable in- 
consistency, the Merarite males ‘ from thirty 
to fifty’ are more than the whole number 
of males of that family, ‘ from a month old 
and upward,’ contrary to jail the data of 
modem statistical science. It Is obvious that, 
with all the appearance of extreme accuracy, 
there is no real historical truth in any of these 
uumbers^ 


peculiar kind. For nojt only are the 
twelve tribe-numbers in the firgft two 
instances, N.i,ii, so fixed thfi^ j^eir 
sums, taken in different waya^ Wve 
accurately the first sum-total, 60Sjo60, 
but in the third case, N.xxvi, they are 
all changed , — each being either in- 
creased or diminished by a certain 
amount, — yet so judiciously changed, 
that the result is obtained, which was 
japparently desired, of having the to- 
rn nearly the same as before, 601,730. 
It is very plain that this Hebrew 
S^l^or, whoever he may have been, 
^as not so ignorant and helpless in 
matters of arithmetic ^ some have 
imagined. « ♦ 

» 193. We ave.thus, it would seem, 
compelled to adhere to the Scripture 
number of 600,000 warriors, as that 
which vtdiM inteMed by the sacred 
writer, whatever coi^tradictions and 
impossibilities it ’introduces into the 
story ; and, therefore, these ‘ arith- 
metical* arguments are really of the 
greatest importance; in the considera- 
tion of the present question. And they 
have this special advantage, that they 
can be clearly stated in definite terms, 
so as to be readily appreciated by 
practical men, and are not mixed up with 
those other difficulties of a moral 
nature, which, however strongly felt 
by very many, are not realised in the 
same degree by all devout readers of 
the Bible. 

194. Thus, then, whatever process of 
reduction may be applicable to the im- 
mense Hebrew numbers which occur 
everywhere throughout the Bible, — 
(and my belief is that these numbers 
are meriily set down loosely at random, 
oriental fashion, not exaggerated 
systematically by mistake, or design, 
or accident, as some suppose,)— yet 
with regard to these particular num- 
bers in the story of the Exodus, there 
can be no mistake, and no uncertainty. 
There can be no uncertainty, because 
the number, 603,560, is checked in 
so many%ays, by so many different 
stfi^mcnts, — especially by the state- 
of the amount of silver contri- 
buted for the Tabernacle,* — that there 

» Suppose It were stated on authority that 
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can be no doubt as to the number of 
warriors actually intended by the 
writer of the story. There can be no 
mi^ia&e — at least, if Moses wrote the 
of the Exodus; because, we are 
told, he himself personally took a care- 
ful census of the people, the results of 
which, for each tribe, are set down 
exactly in N.i, repeated oareMly in 
N.ii, and again, with variatibn^ in 
N.xxvi. 

195. It remains only to suppose that 
Moses did nol write these chapters at 
all, (as we believe,) or did not write 
them as they now stands so that these 
passages, and all others^ whek’e 
these numbers are involveud, have been 
systematically and d^Uberq$ely falsified 
in later days^ which would indicate 
that they were nqt regarded as so un- 
speakably sacred ^d divine, as to be 
secured from siich *fi^e h^^idling.’ I 
confidently challenge investigation on 
this point ; and I call upon any, who 
are prepared to maintain the possibility 
of the story being true, although these 
numbers may be wrong, not merely to 
suggest that the numbers may have to bo 
reduced, but to point out in what way it 
is conceivable that they can be reduced, 
so as to get rid of the contradictions 
and impossibilities which they iflvolve, 
without, at the same time, introducing 
other difficulties into the question, as 
grave as any which the numbers them- 
selves occasion. Until this is done, I 
must assume that I have proved above 
that such a reduction is impossible, 
without sacrificing some of the most 
(essential details of the story, and, in 
fact, its general historical character. 

196. But the reasonings, adduced in 
Part I, are by no means all arithmetl; 
cal, though they are all of a 'practiced 
character. 

Thus, for instance, it requires only 
the application of common sense, and 
no arithmetical calculation whatever, 

the receipts at the International Exhibition 
for ten days, at a shilling a head, amounted to 
30,177i.l0j., would any one doubt that it 
follows as a necessary consequence that |be 
number of persons, who entered on tliH© 
days at a shilling a head, was 603,550 ? This 
Is exactly the inference to be drawn from 
B.Jcxxvlii.25-28. 


to see that even a small body of men, 
women, and children, must have needed 
water during the long interval of nearly 
forty .years between the miracles at 
Horeb, E.xvii, and Meribai, Njuc. 
They wanted also firewood for daily 
use, and must have certainly perished, 
if exposed to the bitter cold of the 
desert of Sinai during the severe winter 
months without sufth constant supplies 
of fuel, as were not to be obtained in 
that desolate waste. Further, their 
sheep and cattle, however few in 
number, must have needed grass, as 
well,;^ ; and the rules for en- 

suring perre^t cletinliness, by carry- 
ing out the refuse of the sacrifices, and 
all their rubbish, &c., to a place with- 
out the camp, would have been futile, 
if laid down for the population of an 
ordinary English town, as well as for 
a much greater multitude. Nor would 
a small body of »such fugitives any 
more than a large one, have been able 
to carry tents with thorn ; and it would 
have been just as impossible for ten 
poor men, as for ten thousand, to have 
supplied themselves easily with. pigeons 
or Uirtle-doves under Sinai. 

197. Once more, therefore, I repeat, 
it is vain to argue that the story is in 
the main correct and historically true, 
though marred by the mistake, so com- 
mon among Eastern writers, of exag- 
gerating, perhaps a hundredfold, the 
numbers of the people, and placing 
this large body under laws, and in 
circumstances, which were only possi- 
ble for a small community. In fact, 
we have only to realise for once to 
our minds the idea of a city, as largo 
and as populous as modern London, 
set down, if that be conceivable or 
possible, in the midst of the Sinaitic 
waste, — and set down, not at one place 
only in that Desert, but at more than 
forty different places, N.xxxiii, if so 
many places can b© imagined in the 
wilderness, where such a city could 
have been planted, — without any kind 
of drainage, with no supplies of water, 
for purposes of cooking or cleanliness, 
brought round, as in a modern town, 
by running streams or waterpipes to 
the neighbourhood, at least, of every 
house, — nay, with no supplies of water 

Q 
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at all, except on three special occasions, 

^with no supplies of fuel for warmth, 

during the frost and snow of forty 
winters, — even allowing that the. mira- 
culous *iianna,’ together with the flesh 
of their flocks and herds,' (which must 
have been supported, however, without 
water or pasturage), may have sufficed 
for all their wants as food, allowing 
also that they needed no salt^ nor re- 
quired fresh stores of raiment, for — 

‘ Their clothes waxed not old upofl them, 
nor their shoes upon their I>.i3cix.6— 

— we have only, I repeiit, once for all, 
deliberately to face, this question, and. 
to try to realise to ourselves such s, 
state of things as this, and we shall 
see the utter impossibility of receiving 
any longer this story of the Exodus as 
literally and historically true, whatever 
real facts may lie at the basis of the 
narrative. 

198. The one only cause, indeed, for 
astonishment is this— ^ot that a Bishop 
of the Church of England should now 
be stating that impossibility — but that 
it should be stated now, by a Bishop of 
the Church, as far as I am aware, for 
the ji/rst time — that such a belief should 
have been so long acquiesced in by mul- 
titudes, both of the Clergy and the Laity, 
with an unquestioning, unreasoning, 
credulity, — that up to this very hour, 
in this enlightened age of free thought, 
in -this highly-civilised land, so many 
persons of liberal education actually 
still receive this story in all its details 
—at least, in all its main details — as 
historical matter-of-fact, and insist on 
the paramount duty of believing in the 
account of the Exodus, among the 
‘things necessary to salvation" con- 
tained in the Bible, as essential to an 
orthodox faith in the True and Living 
God. Still more strange is it> and sao, 
that our Missionaries have been sent to 
teach in our name sucji a faith as this 
to tlie heathen, and to require them 
also, on the pain of eternal perdition, 
to believe that this history, in all its 
parts, with all its contradictions and 
impossibilities, has the seal of Divine 
Authority set upon it, as truly as those 
words, D.vi.5, — 

* Thou shalt love the Lord thy <3od with all 
thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
^1 thy might,’ 


199. Now, however, that we are able 
to feel that we stand on sure ground, 
when we assert that these books, what- 
ever be their value, with whatever pious 
purpose they were written, and what- 
ever excellent lessons they may teach, 
are not removed from the sphere of 
critical enquiiy, by possessing any such 
Divine infallibility, as has been usually 
ascr^d to them, there is a multitude 
of other difficulties, inconsistencies, 
and impossibilities, which will be at 
once apparent, if we examine carefully 
th^ Scripture narrative, and no longer 
suffer our eyes to be blinded, by the 
mere force of habit, to the actual 
Me aning of the words which we read. 
Without, at present, stopping to con- 
sider those, which arise from examining 
the story of the Creation and the Fall, 
as given in the first chapters of Genesis, 
by the light of modern Science, we will 
here notice the contradictions, which 
exist between the first account of the 
Creation in G.i,l-u,.3, and the second 
account in G.ii.4-25. 

200. Upon this latter passage I will 
quote the words of Kalisch ( Genesis, 
jp.83), one of the most able modem 
commentators on the Hebrew text of 
Genesis : — 

The Creation was finished. We might 
imagine that we see the blooming meadows, 
the finny tribes of the sea, and the number- 
less beasts of the field, and, in the midst of 
all this beauty and life, man with his help- 
mate, as princes and sovereigns. But more : 
the Creation was not only finished ; it had 
been approved of also in all its parts. And, as 
the symbol of the perfect completion of His 
task, God was represented to rest, and to bless 
that day, which marked the conclusion of his 
labours. 

But now the narrative seems not only to 
pause, but to go backward. The grand and 
pow^ui climax seems at once broken off, 
•and a mnguid repetition appears to follow. 
Another cosmogony is introduced, which, to 
complete the perplexity, is, in many impor- 
tant features, in direct contradiction to the 
former. 

It would be dishonesty to conceal these dif- 
ficulties. It would be weakmindedness and 
cowardice. It would be flight, instead, of com- 
bat. It would be an ignoble retreat, instead 
of victory. We confess there is an apparent 
dissonance. 

201. The following are some of the 
noticeable points of difference 

I between the two cosmogonies, which 
we shall consider more at length here- 
after. 
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(i) 111 the first, the earth emerges from the 
waters, and is, therefore, saturated with mois- 
ture, i.9,10. 

In the second, the ‘ whole face of the ground 
requires to be moistened, li.6. 

(ii) In the first, the birds and beasts are 
created before man, i.20,24,26. 

In the second, man is created before the 
birds and beasts, ii.7,19. 

(iii) In the first, man and woman are 
creat<^ together , as the closing and completing 
work of the whole Creation,— created^so, as 
is evidently implied, in the same kind 'to way, 
to be the complement of one another ; and, 
thus created, they are blessed together, i.28. 

In the second, the beasts and birds 
created hettceen the man and the woman, — 
the man being made first, of the dust to the 
ground, — then the beasts and the birds, t© 
which the man gives names, — and, after alj 
this, the woman being made last, out of 
of the man’s ribs, but merely as a hd; 
for the man. ii.7,8,15,22. 

202. The fact is, that the second ac- 
count of the Creation, ii.4-25, together 
with the story of the Fall; ^ii.1-24, is 
the work of a different writer altogether 
from him who wrote first, i.l-ii.3. 

The proof of this will be given in dne 
time, as we proceed. But the fact itself 
is suggested at once hy the circumstance 
that, throughout the fijcst narrative, the 
Creator is always spoken of by the 
name Elohim, God ; whereas, through- 
out the second acount, as well as in the 
story of the Fall, He is always called 
Jehovah Elohim, Lord God, except 
in iii. 1,3, 5, whore the writer seems to 
abstain, for some reason, from placing 
the name * Jehovah’ in the mouth of 
the Serpent. 

This accounts naturally for the above 
contradictions. It seems that, by some 
means, the productions of two pons 
have been here united, without refer- 
ence to their inconsistencies. 

203. A similar contradiction exists 
also in the account of the Deluge, as it 
now stands in the Bible. 

Thus in G.vi. 19,20, we read: — 

‘ Of every living thing of all flesh, ttco of 
every sort shalt thou bring into the Ark, to 
keep them alive with thee ; they shall be male 
and female. Of /owls after their kind, and of 
cattle after their kind, of every creeping thing 
of the earth after his kind, two of every sort 
shall come unto thee, to keep them alive.’ 

But in G.vii.2,3, the command is 
given thus : — 

‘ Of every clean beast thou shalt tafcl' to 
thee by sevens, the male and his female, and 
of beasts that are not clean by two, the male 
and his female ; of fowls, also of the air'’' by 


miens, the male and the female, to keep seed 
alive upon the face of all the earth.’ 

It is impossible to reconcile the con- 
tradiction here observed, in the numbers 
of living creatures to be taken into the 
Ark, especially in the case of the f (mis, 
of which one pair of every kind is to 
be taken, according to the first direction, 
an4 seven pairs, according to the second. 

204. But here also the matter explains 
itself easily, when we observe that the 
former passage is hy the hand of that 
writer, who uses only Elohim, and the 
latter passage the other writer, who 
uses Jehovah, as well as Elohim, 
though he does not now use the com- 
pound phrase, Jehovah Elohim. It 
lid not occur to the one, — whether 
aware, or not, of the distinction be- 
tween clean and unclean beasts, — to 
make any provision for sacrificing im 
mediately after the Flood. The latter 
bethinks himself of the necessity of a 
sacrifice, G.viii.20, when Koah and his 
family come out of the Ark; and he 
provides, therefore, the mystical num- 
ber of seven pairs of clean beasts and 
fowls for that purpose. 

205. We shall produce hereafter the 
full proof of the above statement. For 
tho present it will be sufficient to quote 
the following remarks of the Rev. J. 
J. S. PEROWNE, B.D., Vice-Principal 
of St. David’s College, Lampeter, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Norwich, in Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, II.p.774-8. 

If, without any theory casting its shadow 
upon U8, and without any fear of consequences 
before our eyes, we read thoughtfully only the 
Book of Genesis, wo can hardly escape tho 
conviction, that it partakes of the nature of a 
compilation. It has, indeed, a unity of plan, 
a coherence of parts, a shapeliness and aii 
order, which satisfy us that, as it standi, it is 
the creation of a single mind. But it bears 
also manifest traces of having been based 
uix>n an earlier work ; and that earlier work 
itself seems to have had embedded in it frag- 
ments of still more ancient documents. . . . 

At the very opening of the book, peculiari- 
ties of style and manner are discernible, 
which can scarcely escape the notice of a care- 
ful reader even of a translation, — which cer- 
tainly are no sooner pointed out, than we are 
compelled to admit their existence. The lan- 
guage of chap.i.l-ii.3, (where the first chapter 
ought to have been mode to end) , is totally un- 
like that of the section which follows, ii.4-iii. 
23. This last is not only distinguished by a pe- 
culiar use of the Divine Names, — for here, and 
nowhere else in the whole Pentateuch, except 
G 2 
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Xl.lx.80, have we the combination of the two, 
J^ovah'Elohim— -[in other places we have 
Biioh expressions as, ‘ Jehovah, the Elohim of 
Heaven,’ Gon.xxiv.3,7, ‘ Jehovah, the Elohim 
of my master,' 12,27,42,48, £c. but not 
‘ Jehovah-Elohlm ’ simply],— but also by a 
mode of expression peculiar to itself. It is 
also remarkable for preserving an account of 
the Creation, distinct from that contained in 
the first chapter. It may be said, indeed, that 
this account does not contradict the former 
[?], and might, therefore, have proceeded 
from the same pen. But, fully admitting that 
there is no contradiction, the representation 
is so different, that it is far more natural to 
conclude that it was derived from some other, 
though not antagonistic, source. . . , Still, 
in any case, it cannot be denied that this 
second account has the character of a mpple- 
menty — that it Is designed, if not to correct, 
at least to explain, the other. And. this fact 
taken in connection with the peculiarities of 
the phraseology, and the use of the Blvine 
Names in the same section, is quite sufficient 
to justify the supposition, that we have here 
an instance, not of Independent narrative, bat 
of compilation /rom different sourcee, • « • 

CHAPTER II. 

THE BLOHISTIC AND JEHOVISTIC WBITERS. 

206. It will be seen hereafleri when 
•we proceed to examine critically the 

whole hook of Genesis, that throughout 
the hook the two different hands, which 
we have already detected, are distinctly 
visible ; and the recognition of this fact 
will explain at once a number of 
strange and otherwise unaccountable 
contradictions and repetitions. One of 
these two writers, it will be found, is 
distinguished by the constant use of the 
word Elohim, the other by the inter- 
mixture with it of the name Jehovah, 
which two words appear as God and 
Lord, (not *Lord,* Adonai,) in our 
English translation. Sometimes the 
latter writer uses only Jehovah ^s the 
Divine Name for considerable intervals, 
as the other uses only Elohim : thus, in 
i.l-ii.3 we have only Elohim, 35 times, 
in xxiv, only Jehovah, 19 times; and 
though in this latter chapter the word 
Elohim is used, it is not employed as 
the Name, of the Deity, but He is de- 
scribed as ‘Jehovah, the Elohim of 
Heaven,’ i/.3,7, ‘ Jehovah, the Elohim of 
Earth,’ t>.3, ‘Jehovah, the Elohim of 
my master,’ v. 12,27,42,48. 

207. Hence these two parts of the 
book are generally known as the Elo- 
Mstic and Jehovistic portions. And, 


besides the peculiarity in the use of 
the Divine Name, there are, as might 
be expected, certain other marked dif- 
ferences in style and language, which 
are found to distinguish the two writers. 
Of these two documents, as Mr. 
Peuownb observes, ‘there can be no 
doubt that the Elohistic is the earlier’ : 
and we shall show in Part IV. that the 
Elohistic passages, which occur in the 
Pirst Eleven Chapters of Genesis, form 
when put together, a complete, con- 
nected, whole. Whether the Jehovistic 
passages are also portions of an inde- 
pendent narrative, which have been 
extracted by some later compiler, and 
blended by him with the Elohistic story, 
or whether the J ehovist himself, instead 
of writing a connected history, merely 
interpolated his own additions into the 
original work of the Elohist, is a ques- 
I tion which must be reserved for further 
consideration at a more advanced stage 
of this work. 

208. For the present we content our- 
selves with producing the following ad- 
ditional quotation from Mr. Pbrowne. 

We come now to a more ample examination 
ol the question, as to the distinctive use of 
the Divine Name. Is it a fact, as Astruo 
was the first to surmise, that this early por- 
tion of the Pentateuch, extending from Q.i 
to E.vi, does contain two original documents, 
characterised by their separate use of the 
Divine Names, and by other peculiarities of 
style ? Of this there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Wo do find, — not only scattered verses, 
but — whole sections thus characterised. . . . 
And wo find, moreover, that in connection 
with this use of the Divine N ames, there is also 
a distinctive and characteristic phrasciology. 
llie stylo and idiom of the Jehovah sections 
is not the same as the style and idiom of the 
Elohim sections. . . . The alleged design in 
the use of the Divine Names will not bear a 
close examination. How, on the hypothesis of 
Hengstenuerg, can we satisfactorily account 
for its being said in vi.22, ‘ Thus did Noah, 
aiOcording to all that God ( Elohim) command<'(i 
him, so did he,’ and in vli.5, ‘ and Noah did 
according to all that Jehovah commanded 
him,’ wliile again, in vii.9, Elohim occurs in 
the same phrase ? The elaborate ingenuity, by 
means of which Hengstenbkro, Drechsleb, 
and others, attempt to account for the specific 
use of the several names in these instances, 
is, in fact, its own refutation. The stem 
constraint of a theory could alone have sug- 
gested it. . . . 

Still this phenomenon of the distinct use of 
the ^Divine Names would scarcely of itself 
prove the point, that there are two docu- 
ments which form the groundwork of the 
exiiiiiting Pentateuch. But there is other 
evidence pointing the same way : — 
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Ci) We find, for instance, the same story 
told by the two writers, and their two ac- 
counts manifestly interwoven ; and we find 
also certain favourite words and phrases, 
which distinguish the one writer from the 
other. . . . 

(ii) But, again, we find that these dupli- 
cate narratives are characterised by peculiar 
inodes of expresssion, and that, generally, the 
Elohistic and Jehovistic sections have their 
own distinct and individual colouring. 

209. It may be well here, before we I 
proceed further, to insert a few quota? 
tions from Dr. Kxjrtz, which wjp^ show 
the gradual progress of an honest mind, 
in the investigation of the matter now 
before us, from the most decided ortho- 
doxy at starting, to a very considerable 
change of opinion at the conclusion of 
his work. 

I quote first from vol.i.p.66-65. 

It is a historical fact, better established 
than any other in antiquarian research, that j 
the Pentateuch is the basis and the necessary ' 
preliminary of all Old Testament history and 
literature, both of which— and wi^ them 
Christianity os their fruit and perfection — 
would resemble a tree without roots, a river 
without a source, or a building which, instead 
of resting on a firm foundation, was suspended 
in the air, if the composition of the Penta- 
teuch were relegated to a later period in 
Jewish histoi^. The references to the Penta- 
teuch, occurring in the history and literature 
of the Old Testament, are so numerous and 
comprehensive, and they bear on so many dif- 
ferent points, that we cannot even rest satis- 
fied with the admission, which Bertheaxj 
himself would roadily make, that many por- 
tions of the present Pentateuch date, indeed, 
from the time of Moses, but were only collated 
and elaborated by a later editor. We go fur- 
ther, and maintain that the whole Pentateuch 
—its five books, and all the portions of which 
it is at present made up — is the basis and the 
necessary antecedent of the history of the 
Jewish people, commonwealth, religion, man- , 
ners, and literature. 

But this principle may be held in a narrower, 
and in a wider, acceptation of it. In the 
former case, the whole Pentateuch, as at "present 
existing, is held to he from the pen of Moses , — 
of course, regarding the passage D.xxxii.48- 
xxxiv as a later addition and conclusion, 
written by a contemporary who survived 
Moses. In the latter case, it is thought that 
only certain portions of the Pentateuch had 
been written by Moses himself, and the rest 
by bis contemporaries or survivors (collabora- 
tors or disciples), either at his own behest, 
and under his own superintendence, or, at 
least, in the same spirit, and that with them 
the sections and fragments, left J?y Moses 
himself, had been combined into one work. 
The latter opinion has of late been advocated 
by Delitzsch; t\iQ former, (which is also the old 
one,) has latterly been set forth by HENGmrEN- 
BKua, Ranke, HAVERNicK,DriEcusLKR, Welte, 
Herbst, Scholz, Keil, and the Author, in 
his ‘ Contribution towards proving and de- 
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I fending the Unity of the Pentateuch,* and in 
I his ‘ Unity of Uenesis.* The same view will be 
maintained and defended hy Author in the 
Introduction which is soon to appear. 

We have not Indeed at any time concealed 
from ourselves or from others that, not- 
withstanding the able works of Hengstkn- 
BERO, Ranke, Dubchsler, and our own at- 
tempts, the argument, which upholds the 
original unity of Gen^s, and of the Penta- 
teuch, was not wholly free from difficul- 
ties. . . . 

But, despite these difficulties, which at the 
time wo ^ew we had not perfectly removed, 
we thought, with a good conscience to main- 
tain and defend the unity of Genesis. 

210. Let us now see how Kurtz is 
obliged to modify his view, when he 
has reached the end of his work, 
iii.p.602-522. 

We cannot conceal the fact that our exam- 
ination of the middle books of the Pentateuch 
has brought us more and more to the con- 
clusion, that several authors have taken part in 
the composition of the Pentateuch. . . . 

In the historical portions of the Pentateuch, 
we must admit the existence of two distinct 
sources, which may be described as the 
‘ groundwork ’ and the * supplementary work.' 
Whether the groundwork consisted originally 
of hi^rlcal matter only, or contained from 
the very outset the groups of laws in the 
central books^— whether it was written by the 
author who compiled the central groups of 
laws, or not, — these, and other questions of a 
similar character, we are utterly unable to 
determine. . . . 

In addition to the fact, that it is not stated 
that the whole of the Pentateuch was written 
by Moses himself, but only a (considerable) 
portion of it, throughout those portions which 
are not so attested we constantly meet with 
data, which are apparently altogether irrecon- 
cilable with such a view. Notwithstanding 
all that Havernick, Hengbtenbero, Welto, 
and Ketl, have said to the contrary, (and 
what they have said is to a great extent very 
important and convincing), it appears to be 
indisputable, that, even apart from D.xxxiv, 
there are portions of the Pentateuch which are 
post- Mosaic, or, atoll events, Non-Mosaic, though 
by far the largest part of what critics adduce 
does not come under |hi8 head at all. 

211. It will be seen that Dr. Kurtz 
has been compelled, by a conscientious 
regard to the truth, to abandon a great 
part of the ground which he once 
maintained, and which is still main- 
tained so strenuously by those who 
cling to the ordinary view. He still 
believes, however, that large portions 
of the Pentateuch were written down 
by Moses himself, and the ‘ groups of 
laws in the central books,’ by the 
‘ direction of Moses,’ at aU events, and 
‘ under his supervision.’ And, in fact, 
it has been argued, ‘Admitting the 
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existence of the Elohistic and Jehovistic 
documents of the book of Genesis, 
why may not Moses have had before 
him those narratives, which describe 
the patriarchal times before and after 
the Flood, handed down, perhaps, 
traditionally from a hoar antiquity, 
from Adam to Noah, from Shem to 
Abraham, &c. and at last, by some 
unknown hand, reduced to writing? 
And why may be not have combined 
them into one record, as we now find 
them in this book, as a preface to his 
own personal narrative,* ^Sontained in 
the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy ? ' 

212. We reply as follows, 

(i) These accounts ik Genesis conflict wish 

each other, as we have seOn already in the 
case of the accounts of the Gr^ion and the 
Deluge. Hence, even if Moses compiled .^e i 
book of Genesis from documents already ibc- 
Isting, he was not xmier guidam^ in 

the selection of his materlcdf. 

(ii) The differaDOO/vof i%le, Ac. which 

shows a difference of aSjiifthoriahip, Is not con- 
fined to the l)Ook of as we shall see, 

and as Kurtz himself implies, when he says 
thatf the examination of the middle books of 
the Pentateuch has ‘ compelled him more and 
more to the conclusion, that «ei;<raf\%Uthors 
have taken part in composition.’ 

(ill) And, in fact, the phenomena, which we 
have oonsiderixi in Part I, are irreconcilable 
with the notion that those middle books, from 
which they are all with one exception taken, 
can have been written by one sole author, — 
much less by Moses, or any contemporary of 
Moses, who had actually been concerned in 
the tranS^dns described. 

(iv) It is only thps that the character of 
Moses himself is relieved from the charges of 
absurd exagg^tions and self-contradictions, 
which would ckherwise be fastened upon him, 
if we were obliged to believe that he wrote 
every portion of the Pentateuch ; whereas 
they are due to the circumstance, that in the 
Pentateuch we have a composite work, made 
up of different writings^ of different persons 
in different ages, from which cause such con- 
tradictions would naturally and inevitably 
arise, — more especially when wo take into ac- 
count the difidcultyof harmonising completely 
all parts of such a work, which would be 
caused by tbe mere materl^ constructioh and 
other peculiarities of a roll of Hebrew manu- 
script. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

213. We must next endeavour to 
arrive at some clearer notion, from an 
examination of the books of the Penta- 
teuch themselves, as to the time when, 


the persons by whom, and the circum- 
stances under which, they were most 
probably written. And, in pursuing 
our investigations, we need not now be 
restrained by any fear of trespassing 
upon divine and holy ground. The 
writers of these books, whatever pious 
intentions they may have had in com- 
posing them, cannot now be regarded 
as having been under such constant 
infallible supernatural guidance, as the 
traditionary doctrine of Scripture In- 
spiration supposes. We are at liberty, 
therefore, to draw such inferences from 
the matter which lies before us, and to 
make such conjectures, as we should be 
readily allowed to do, in a critical 
examination of any other ancient 
writings. 

.214. Here, then, first, it should be 
noted that the books of the Pentateuch 
are never ascribed to Moses in the in- 
scriptions of Hebrew manuscript.^, or 
in printed copies of the Hebrew Bibh*. 
Nor are they even -styled the ‘ Books 
of Moses’ in the Greek Septuagint or 
Latin Vulgate, but only in our modem 
translations, after the example of many ■ 
■eminent Fathers of the Church, who, 
with the efceptioii of Jerome, and, 
perhfi^ OniOEN, were, one and all of 
them, very little acquainted with the 
Hebrew language, and still less with its 
criticism. But, in fact, these very titles, 

Books of Moses,’ ‘Book of Joshua,’ 
may mean only ‘Books about Moses 
and Joshua,’ and do not at all imply 
that the Books in question were sup- 
posed to have been written by Moses 
and Joshua. We might as well infer 
from their titles that the ‘Book of 
Judges’ was written by the Judges, 
and the ‘ Book of Ruth’ by Ruth. 

216. Again, it is probable that the 
Pentateuch existed originally not as 
books, but as one. Bishop Tomline 
writes : — 

* Though Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy, stood as separate books in 
the private copies, used by the Jews in the 
■tame of J^sophus, they were written by their 
author, Moses, in one continued work, and 
still remain in that form in the public copies 
read in tbe J ew jsh synagogues. It is not known 
when the division into five books took place. 
But, probably, it was first adopted in the 
Septuagint Version (b.c. 277), as the Titles, 
prefixed to the different hooks, ore of Greek 
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derivation. The beginnings of Exodus, Levi- Fathers * seem to have attached some 

Hr, E.ra « Mueed as 
were formerly joiu^ on to Genesis. saying, v.Zl,22 , — 

XT X •xi- a. XL -X • *Thy law is burnt; therefore no man 

JN otwitnstanding tne support given knoweth the things that are done of Thee, or 
to the above conjecture, as to the tiine the works that shall begin. But, if I have 
when the whole work was divided into 
five books, by the faot that each book SneTn thfwJrld 

is now called by a Greek name, ther»^ were written in Thy Law, thathien may find 

is reason for believing that the di- P which live in the 
- ° - latter days, may hve.' 


vision may have been made at a 


much earlier date, when the Jews had , l prayer was 

returned from Babylon, and their received a command, to 

Sacred Books were collected and set into a private place with five 

in order by Ezra about b.c. 450. men, ready to write^ swiftly,* and 


‘ many box- tables to write upon.* 
ef ^ So I took the five men, as He commanded 


216. For we have an instance _ 

similar quintuple division in the »«» and we went into the field, and remaned 
Psalms, which also consist of five behold, a voice 

books, each ending with a Doxoloq, Zd drSk drini“S 

xli. 13, Ixxii. 18, 19, lxxxix.52, cvi.48, cl.#, opened I my mouth, and, behold, He reached 
or, rather, the whole of Ps.cl may be “^e a fidl cup, which w^ full as it were with 
j j 7 • Tk 1 water, but the colour of it was like fire. And 

regarded as a closing Doiol^. Now. i took it, and drank ; and, when I hod d^k 
that the whole collection of Psalms, as of it, my heart uttered understanding, and 
it now stands, — or, rather, to the end wisdom grew in my br^t, for my spirit 

of Book IV existed befoi»e the time 8^’^®»^henod n!y memory; and my mouth 

01 .Doox i V existed Dewre time ^os opened, and shut no more. The Highest 

01 the composition of the Book of gave understanding unto the five men, anU they 
Chronicles, is indicated by the fact, wrote the wonderful visions of the night that 
that in lChxvi7-36 we have » were told, which they knew not ; and they sat 
^at in i^n.xvi./ 00 , we nave a forty days, and they wrotein the day, and at 
Bsaim ascribed to David, which is evi- fnight they ate bread.’ t?.87-42. 
deiitly made up of portions of different 218, In the Pentateuch and book of 
Psalms of Book , IV. This wifl .a^ear Joshua we find recorded the history of 
plainly by companng u8-22' with mankind, with special reference to its 
Ps.cv 1-16, t;.23-33 with Ps.xcyi, t;.34 bearing upon the Hebrew people, in 

continuous narrative, with only one 
whi(m last two v(^r.ses are the Doxology considerable break, (viz. of about 215 
at the end of Book IV, so that Book years (109) between the effd of Genesis 
IV must then have been completed, and the beginning of Exodus,) until the 
closed up as a separate coUection. death of Joshua, after the Hebrew 
Hence it follows that, if the Book of tribes were settled, according to the 
Chronicles was compo.spd, (as almost story, in the possession of the promised 
all Commentators of all classes main- laud of Canaan, 
tain), at an age earlier than that of the 

LXX, this division of the Psalms must wm f to say that Moses 

i 'xi was the author of tho Pentateuch or Ksdras 

have existed previously to the Greek thereneworof that work, I have no objection.’ 
translation ; and it is very possible Hebr.c.X 

that the quintuple division, both of t Clemkns Anax. and 
*he Psalms an/ of the Pentateuch. “,^X^ de- 

may have been made in the time of stroyed in the Captivity of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Ezra. i*' of Artaxerxes the king of the 

. 217 And, indeed, that something of 

importance was done by Ezra in re~ prophetically all tho ancient Scriptures.* 
editing and copying the Sacred Books, j^rom.i.xxii.uj). 

?rSo^n a® of ^ 

tradition among the J ews, and especi- of the tnbe of Levi, to set in order again all 
ally by the curious apocryphal story in ^^® y'ords of the former Prophets, and restore 
2Esar.xiT, to -which Jebom and other m tegielatton by Moeea.' Huh. 
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The history of the "people is con- 
tinued in the books of Judges, Huth, 
Samuel, and Kings, through the reigns 
of the different kings, into the middle 
of the Babylonish Caplivity, the last 
notice in Jhe book of Kings being that 
‘ in the seven and thirtieth year of the 
captivity of Jehoiachin, king of Judah,’ 
that is, about twenty-seven years after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, — 

< Eyil-Me^odaeh, the king of Baby ton, in 
the year thi^ he b^^an to reign, did lift up 
the bead of Jehoiachin, king of Judah, out of 
prison; and he spake kindl/to him, and set 
his throne above the throne of the kings that 
were with liim in Babylon, and changed hie 
prison-garments ; and he did eat bread con- 
tinually before him all days of his life. 
And his allowance was a continual allowance 
given him of the king, a daily rate for every 
day, all the days of his life.* 2K.xxv.27-^0. 

219. We have no occasion at present 
to consider m^re particularly the age 
of each of ttese books. It will be 
sufficient to observe that the last por- 
tion of the book of Kingfs must have 
been written; as the words italicised in 
tlie above text seem to indicate, after 
the death of Jehoiachin. But Evil- 
Merodach reined but two years, and 
came to the throne .1^,0.661. Hence 
this portion must .have been written 
after b.c.560, which date is twenty- 
eight years after the Captivity, b.o.588, 
and twenty-four years before the decree 
of Cyrus for the return of the Jews, 
b.c.536. 

It is very « possible, therefore, and, 
from the full details given in 2K.xxv, 
it Seems not at all improbable, , that 
this part of the story, and, perhaps, the 
account of the last two or three reigns, 
may have been written by an actual 
eye-witness, who had himself taken 
part in the proceedings, and shared in 
the sorrows, of the time. 

220. The books of Chronicles, how- 
ever, which, after giving a series of 
genealogical tables, go over much the 
same ground as the books of Samuel 
and Kings, and often in the veiy same 
words, were unquestionably written at 
a much later date. We may arrive at 
some certain conclusions, as to the time 
at which these books were written, from 
the following considerations. 

(i) In lCh.iii.17-21 we have the fol- 
lowing genealogy, Jeconiah, Assir, 


*edaiah, Zerubbabel, Hananiah, Pela- 
tiah; so that this book was written 
after the birth of ZeruhbabeVs grandson, 
and Zerubbabel was the leader of the 
(xpedition, which returned to Jerusalem 
after the decree of Cyrus, b.c.636. 

(ii) Again in lCh.xxix,7 we find the 
Persian coin, Daric, referred to fami- 
liarly, as if it had been long in use 
among the Jews. They ‘gave for 
the service of the House of God five 
thousand talents and ten thousand 
drams, Heb. darics* This coin, how- 
ever, could' not have been freely em- 
ployed among the Jews till some time 
after its first introduction, which is 
supposed to have been in the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes, b.c. 52 1-486. It ap- 

E ears, therefore, that the Jews must 
ave been for 4ome time under Persian 
government, before these books could 
have been written. 

221. Hence there are many who 
ascribe the composition of the Chroni- 
cles to Ezra, who arrived at Jerusalem 
b.c.456. Thus Tomline writes : — 

The books of Chronicles are generally, and 
with much probability, attributed to Ezra, 
whose book, which bears his name, is written 
with a similar style of expression, and appears 
to be acontinuarion of them. 

Bather, tjhe books of Chronicles are 
probably due to the very same htmd, 
which wrote the two books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. And the writer, from 
the special interest which he shows 
on aU matters which concern the Le- 
vites, and from the great length at 
which he gives the genealogies of the 
Priestly and Levitical families, and, 
especially, of the Levitical singers of 
the time of David, was, in all proba- 
bility, himself a Priest or Levite, — it 
would rather seem, a Levite chorister* 
— who lived after the time of Nehemiah, 
b.c. 409, or even, it may be, so late 
(223) as about b.c.332. 

222. For our present purpose, how- 

* The Chronicler treats of the Levitical 
choristers and doorkeepers, in the following pass- 
ages, lCh.vi.l6, &;o. ix.l4-‘29. xv.16-24,27,28, 
xvi.4-42, xxiii..5, xxv, xxvi.l, 12-19, 2Cli.v.l2, 
&c. vli.6, viii.l4, xx.19,21, xxiii.4,13,18, &c. 
xxix.26-28,30,Xxx.21 , &c. xxxl.2,ll-l%xxxiv. 
12,18, XXXV.16. This array of passages indi- 
cates his partiality for these bodies, and (as 
an examination of them will show) especially 
for the former. 
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ever, it is sufficient to observe that the 
author of the book of Chronicles must 
have been, to all appearance, a Priest or 
Levitey who wrote not before b.c.400, 
about two centuries after the Ca'ptimty^ 
b.c.588, and six hundred and fifty years 
after David came to the throne^ b.c. 1055. 

This must be borne in mind, when 
we come to consider the peculiarities of 
this book, and the points in which the 
narrative differs from, and often contra- 
dicts, the facts recorded in the books of 
Samuel and Kings. We have already 
had occasion to point out some of its 
inaccuracies ; and we sha,ll see, as we 
proceed, further reason for believing 
that the Chronicler’s statements, when 
not supported by other evidenci^, ' are 
not certainly to he relied oti, 

223. The books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah cannot, of course, have beem 
written till after the transactions in 
which these erhinent persons took so 
active a part. Ezra arrived at Jerusa- 
lem b.c.456, and Nehemiah’s last act 
of reformation was in b.c.409. But in 
Neh.xii.il we have given the genealogy 
of Jaddua, who was High-Priest in 
Alexander s time, b.c.332. 

The book of Esther reffu's to events 
in the reign of Ahasuerus, Supposed by 
some to have been the same Axtaxerxea 
by whom Ezra was sent to Jerusalem, 
but more probably his father Xerxes, 
who reigned in Persia from b.c,486 to 
b.c.465, from which we see the earliest 
date at which this book could have 
been written. 

CHAPTER IV. 

SIGNS OP LATER DATE IN THE 
PENTATEUCH. 

224. FBOMthe phenomena considered 
in Part I it is rather inferred, than 
proved, that the account of the Exodus, 
l^nerally, as narrated in the Pentateuch, 
could not have been written by Moses, or 
by any one of his contemporaries. The 
following instances will tend to confirm 
t he above conclusion, by showing plainly 
t hat large portions, at all events, of the 
Pentateuch, and with it, also, of the 
book of Joshua, were written at a much 
later date than the age of MosCs and 
the Exodus. 


225. (i) In ^.xxx.l3, xxxviii.24,25, 
26, as already remarked, we have men- 
tion made of a ‘ shekel after the shekel 
of the Sanctuary,’ or, as some render 
the words, a "sacred shekel,’ before 
there was, according to the ^ry, any 
Sanctuary in existence, or a% sacred 
system established in Israel, ^'his ap- 
pears to be an oversight, — as is also the 
command to sacrifice ‘turtle-doves or 
young pigeons ’ in L.xiv,22, li^^lexpress 
reference to their life in the ^demesSy 
— arising from a writer in a later age 
employing inadvertently an expression, 
which was in common use in his own 
days, and forgetting the circumstances 
of the times which he was describing. 

226. These passages show also plainly 
the unhistorical character of the narra- 
tive, since in the first and last of them 
the phrasesv in question s^re put into the 
mouth of Jehovah Himself. The story, 
therefore, could not have been written 
by Moses, or by one of his age, unless 
it be supposed that such a writer could 
be guilty of a deliberate intention to 
deceive. But it is quite conceivable 
that a pious writer of later days, (when 
the Tabernacle or the Temple was 
standing,) might have inserted such 
passages in a narrative already existing, 
which had been composed as a work of 
devout imagination, in the attempt to 
reproduce, nbm the floating legends of 
the time, the early history of the 
Hebrew tribes, for the instruction of an 
ignorant people. 

227. (ii) *AndJe7iovah turned. ami ffhtpstronff 
west-wind which took away the locusts, and cast 
(hem int$ the Red Sea.’ !E.x.l9. 

For west-wind the oiiginal Hebrew 
of this passage has wind of the sea, 
that is, of course, the Mediterranean 
Sea, from which westerly winds blew 
over the land of Canaan, hut not over 
Egypt. This expression, obviously, 
could not have been familiarly used in 
this way, till some time after the people 
were settled in the land of Canaan, 
when they would naturally employ the 
phrases, ‘ wind of the sea,’ ‘ seaward,’ 
to express ‘ west-wind,’ ‘ westward,’ 
lK.vii.25, lCh.ix.24, 2Ch.iv.4, though 
they had also other ways of expressing 
the west, Jo.xxiii.4, lCh.xii.16, Is.xlv.6. 
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It is evident that neither Moses, nor 
one of his age, could have invented 
this form of expression, either while 
wandering in the wildness, or even 
when, in the last year, according to the 
story, thejjr had reached the borders of 
the promised laud, and the Mediter- 
ranean lay then actually to the west of 
their position. Still less could he have 
used the phrase * wind of the sea ' to 
etpress a westerly wind, with reference 
to an event occgirring in the land of 
Egypt, where the Mediterraneap lay 
to the norUky and the Red Sea to the 
east. And the same expression occurs 
in many other places of me Pentateuch, 
as G.xii.8, xiii.14, xxviii.l4, E.xxvL22, 
27, xxvii.l2, xxxvL27,32, N.u.18, iii. 
23, xi.31, xixiv.6, xicxv.d, I).i.7, iii.27, 
xxxiii.23. 

228. It may, perhaps, be said that the 
Hebrews retained their own language, 
and their old forms of expression, afcr 
they went down to Egypt* and so used, 
mechanically, as it were, theword ‘ sea* 
for ‘west,’ though so inappropriate. 
If ^ this were the only difficulty to 1>e 
met, such an explanation might be 
admitted. As it is, the phenomenon in 
question is but one of many like 
phenomena, very strongly suggestive 
of a later date of composition for those 
parts, at least, of the narrative in 
which they occur. So, for instance, in 
G.xli.6,23,27, the ^a^Z-wind is spoken 
of as a ^oarching^ytm^f which it cer- 
tainly is in Palestine^ but not in 
Egypt, where the east-wind is the most 
wholesome and refilreshing. breeze that 
blows, and the west and south-west 
winds are dreaded as parching* winds. 

229. (iii) ‘ Tho% shatt put the Uessing upon 
Mount Gerizim^and the curse upon Mount mat. 
Are they not on the other side Jordan, by the way 
where the sun goeth down in the land of the 
Canaanites, which dwell in the champaign over 
against Gilgal, beside the plains of Morehf* 
D.xi.29,80. 

These words are attributed to Moses. 
It must seem strange, however, that 
Moses, who had never been in the land 
of Canaan, should know all these 
places, and be able to describe them 
so accurately. But it is still more 
strange that he should know the name 
Chilgalt which, according to the book of 
Joshua, was not given to the ylaoe till 


the people had been circumcised after 
entering the land of Canaan :* — 

* And Jehovah said unto Joshua, This day 
have I rolled away the reproach of Egypt 
from off you. Wherefore the name of the 
place is called Gilgal unto this day.* Jo.v.9. 

It is plain that the text in Deuter- 
onomy was written at a later age, when 
these places and their names were 
familiarly known. 

230. (iv) ‘And pursued them unto Dan* 
G.xiv.l4. 

‘ Jehovah showed him {Moses) all the land of 
Gilead unto Dan' D.xxxiv.l. 

But the place was not named Dan 
till long after the time of Moses. For 
we read, — 

‘ The ooasts of the children of Dan went out 
too little for them. Therefore the children of 
Dan went up to fight against Leshem, and 
took it, and smote it with the edge of the 
sword, and possessed it, and dwelt therein, 
and called Leshem, Dan, after the name of Dan^ 
timr father.' Jo.xix.47. 

Further, in Ju.xviii we have the 
whole transaction detailed at length. 
And at the end it is added, v.29, 

* And they called the name of the city, Dan, 
after the n^e of Dan their father ; howbeit, 
the name of the city was Laish at the first.' 

231* Now, as we are told in v.l of this 
chapter, that these events took place 
when ‘there was no king in Israel, 
and ‘ every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes,’ xxi.25, they 
must have occurred, not only after the 
death of Moses, but after the death of 
Jo«|iua. Hence the book of Joshua, of 
whii&h the chapter, xix, from which the 
above quotation is made, is an integral 
portion, could not have been written 
by Joshua. 

232. A fortiori, the narratives in 
Genesis and Deuteronomy, where refer- 
ences are made to this place, and 
where the name, Dan, occurs, not as the 
mere modern representative of an older 
name, (as ‘ Bela, which is Zoar,’ ‘ the 
vale of Siddim, which is the Salt Sea,* 
&c. G.xiv.2.3,) — in which case it might 
have been explained as being possibly 
a note, inserted by a later writer — but 
as a substantial part of the very b6dy 
of the story, cannot have been written 
by Moses, or by any contemporary of 
Moses. 

* It has been said that the Gilgal msntionod 
In Deut.xi.30 must have been a different 
Gilgal from that which Joshua named. But 
see this theory examined at length and dis* 
proved in Port Ill.p.460-5. 
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233. Kurtz admits the force of this 
argument, and says, iii.|).622 : 

In i.p.216 I adopted Hengstbnberg’s ex- 
planation that the Dan of G.xiv.l4 and 
D.xxxiv.l was the same as the Dan-Jaan 
of 2S.xxiv.6, and denoted a very different 
place from the ancient Laish. But a closer 
examination has convinced me that the 
very same Dan is alluded to in the Penta- 
teuch and 2 Samuel, as in Jo.xix.'tT and Ju. 
xviii.29. 

234. (v) * And these are the kings that reigned 
in the land of Edom^ h^ore there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel' G.xxxvi.31. 

The phrase, ‘ before there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel,* is here 
used in such a way as to imply that 
one king, at least, had reigned, or was 
reigning, over ‘ the children of Israel,’ 
— that is, apparently, not over one of 
the separate kingdoms of Judah or 
Israel, but over the united people^ — at 
the time when it was written. In other 
words, it could not have been written 
before the time of Samuel. 

235. (vi) ‘ Beforetime in Israel, when a imn 
went to inquire of Qod, thus he spake, * Come 
and let us go to the Beer ' ; for he, that is -now, 
called a Prophet (Nabi), was btforeUme called 
a Beer (Roeh).* lS.lx.9. 

This being the case, it is remarkable 
that, throughout the Pentateuch and the 
books of Joshua and Judges, the word 
Both is never once used, but always 
Bahi. From this it follows that those 
portions of these books, which contain 
this later word, — as G.xx.7, E.vi|.l, 
XV.20, N.xi.29, xii.6, B.xiii. 1,3,5, xviii, 
15,18,20,22, xxxiv.lO, Ju.iv.4,vi.8, — 
can hardly have been written before the 
days of Samuel. In that age the word 
Babi may have been known, and em- 
ployed by some, though Roeh was, it 
seems, the word in popular use. But 
in still older times, as those of Moses 
and .Toshua, we should expect to find 
Ruth generally employed, and certainly 
not Bali txclusivelj. Nay, in 2S.xv.27, 
we read, ‘The king said also unto 
Zadok the Priest, Art not thou a Seer 
(Roeh) ? ’ Hence we may infer that the 
word Roeh was in use, at all events, till 
the latter part of David’s reign, though, 
it would seem, no longer exclusively, as 
in the older time, since Bahi was the 
word now commonly employed. 

236. (vii) ^ And the sun stood still, and the 
moon stayed, until the people had avenged ihewr 


selves upon their 'enemies* Is fik this written in 
the book of Jasher f * Jo.x.l 3. 

First, it would be very strange that, if 
Joshua really wrote this book, he should 
have referred f^r the details of such an 
extraordinary miracle, in which he him- 
self was primarily and personally con- 
cerned, to another book, as the book of 
Jasher. But in 2S.i.l8 we read, — 

' ‘Also he (David) bade them teach the 
children of Judah the use of the bow, (©r 
‘teach it,’ that is, the fiong in qaestjeh# 

‘ thoroughly to the children of Israel,’ EWAIJD). 
Behold, it is written iq thefooi; of Jasher f 

Here, then, we have a fact isn the 
of David recorded in this fbook 
of Jasher.’ The natural it&ence is, 
that this ‘book of Jasher,* — which 
probably means the ‘‘book of the 
righteous,* that is, of Israel or Jeshu- 
run, the righteous one, the ‘ righteous 
people, that keepeth the truth,’ and 
contained a number of notable passages 
in their history, — was written not earlier 
than the time of David, and the above 
in the book of Joshua 
Wtten, of course, after that. 

287. (viii) ‘ For Amon is the border of Moab, 
between Moab and the Amorites; wherefore it is 
said in me Book of the Wars of Jehovah, 

* What he did in the lied Sea, 

And in the brooks of Arnon, 

And at the stream of the brooks, 

That goeih down to the dwelling of Ar, 

And lieth upon ihe border of Moab,' 

N.xxi.13-15. 

Clearly this passage could not have 
been written by Moses or by ono of his 
contemporaries. A writer of that age 
would not have stated in this way a 
fact, — ‘Afuon is the border of Moab, 
between Moab and the Amorites,’ — 
which mjast have been notorious to those 
for whom he was writing. Nor would he 
have used this statement, to illustrate 
the words of a song, which could only 
by any possibility have just been com- 
posed, since it refers to events which 
had happened, according to the stoi^, 
only a week or so before (162). In 
fact, the language of the song itself 
implies that the transactions at the 
‘brooks of Arnon,* as well as at the 
Eed Sea, were long past. And, conse- 
quently, the ‘Book of the Wars of 
Jehovah,’ which contained this song, 
must have been written long after the 
days of Moses. 
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238 . (lx) he hath brought in an Btlbrew i 

U9 to mock us' G.xxxlx.l4. I 

* The Hebrew servant^ which thou hast brought 
unto us' G.xxxix.17. 

‘ For indeed I was stolen away out of the land 
Of the Hebrews.' G.xl.16. 

* There was with us a young an Hebrew* 

a.tli.l2. 

In the above passages, the word 
* Hebrew’ is used in a familiar way, as 
if it were a well-known appellation, of 
a whole people, — ^well-known even in 
Egypt, — nay, as if the land of Canaan 
could really be spoken of by Joseph, as 
the ‘ land of the Hebrews,’ so as to be 
readily understood by the Egyptians 
with whom he was speaking. It seems 
plain that here also expressions, which 
were current in a later age, have been 
allowed inadvertently to slip into the 
narrative. 

239. (x) So also, in Deuteronomy, 
transactions, in which Moses himself 
was concerned, are detailed at full 
length, as by one referring to eyents 
lo7ig past, when, according to the story, 
only a v&ry short time could by any 
possibility have elapsed since they took 
place, and, therefore, all the circum- 
stances must have befen quite fresh in 
the memory of those, tp whom Moses 
is supposed to be speaking. See 
D.i,ii,iii, and especially sueh a passage 
as the following. 

* And we took all his ^ cities at tUat time ; 
there was not a city, which we took not from 
them, threescore cities, fldl the region of Argob, 
the kingdom of Og in Bashan. All these 
cities were fenced with high walls, gates, and 
bars, beside nnwalled towns, a great many. 
And we utterly destroyed them, as we did 
unto Sihon, king of Heshbon, utterly destroy- 
ing the men, women, and children, of every 
city. But all the cattle, and the spoil of the 
cities, we took to ourselves. And we took at 
that time, out of the hand of the two kings of 
the Amorites, the land that was on this side 
[on the other side] Jordan, from the river of 
Amon unto Mount Hormon, — which Hormon 
the Sidonians call Sirion, and the Amorites 
call it Shenlr,— all the cities of the plain, and 
all Gilead, and all Bashan, unto Salchah and 
Edrei, cities of the kingdom of Og in Bashan. 
For only Og, king of Bashan, remained of the 
remnant of the giants ; behold, his bedstead 
was a bedstead of iron ; is it not in Rabhath of 
the children of Ammon ? nine cubits was the 
length thereof, and four cubits the breadth of 
it, after the cubit of a man.’ D.iii.4-11. 

Now we have already seen (162) that 
only a week or two at the outside could 
have elapsed since the time when these 


transactions, according to the story, 
took place. Even if they had happened 
within the last few years, Moses could 
hardly have spoken of them as events 
of a bygone^ time in this way. But, 
with an interval only of a few days, 
when they had hardly yet breathed 
from the conflict, it seems impossible 
that he should have thus addressed 
them. 

240. Thus it is obvious that large 
portions of the Pentateuch, including 
the account of the Exodus itself, (see 
E.X.19, where the word ‘sea’ is used 
for ‘west’), must have been composed 
long * after the times of Moses and 
Joshua. 

Fuither, it cannot be supposed that 
any later writers would have presumed 
to mix up, without distinction, large 
and important sections of history of 
their own composition, with writings so 
venerable and sacred, as any must have 
been, which had been handed down 
from the time of Moses, — still less, if 
they were really hdieved to have been 
written by his hand, and, chiefly, from 
the very mouth of Jehovah Himself. It 
is hardly conceivable that any pious 
Israelite, much less a Prophet or Priest, 
would have dared to commit an act 
of such profanity, under any circum- 
stances. But, certainly, we must be- 
lieve, he could not have done so, without 
distinguishing in some way the Divine 
words, as written down by Moses, from 
his own, 

241. There is not, however, a single 
instance of any such distinction being 
dr^wn throughout the books of Exodus, 
De'nticue, and Numbers ; though in one 
or two places of Deuteronomy, xxxi.30, 
xxxiii.l, xxxiv, the expressions imply 
that a later writer is professedly setting 
forth the words or acts of Moses. And 
many of the signs of a later date, which 
we have just been considering, occur in 
passages, which must, if any, have 
been written by Mosef^ himself, record- 
ing the words which Jehovah had 
spoken to him. We are compelled, 
therefore, it would seem, to the conclu- 
sion, that the later writer or writers 
did not believe in the unspeakably 
sacred character of any older docu- 
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ments, which may have come down to 
them, — that they did not receive them, 
as really written hy the hand of Moses, 
and conveying, on his own authority, 
the astonishing facts of his awful com- 
munion with God. * 

242. While, therefore, it is possible, 
as far as we know at present, that laws, 
songs, &c., may be included in the 
Pentateuch, which are of very ancient 
date, and may have even been handed 
down from the times of Moses, we can 
scarcely suppose that even these were 
actually written by his hand, any more 
than we can believe that the whole 
story of the Exodus, containing, as we 
have seen, such strange contradictions, 
could have had Moses for its author. 
In short, without anticipating here the 
result of closer enquiry, observing only 
that the instances above adduced occur 
in so many different places as to cover, 
so to speak, the whole ground of the 
’Mosaic story, we are warranted already 
in asserting that the Pentateuch and 
book of Joshua, generally ^ must have 
been composed in a later age than that 
of Moses and Joshua, and some parts 
of them, at aU events, not earlier than 
the time of Samuel (234) or of David 
(236). 

CHAPTER V. 

jLDDITIONAIi SIGNS OF LATER DATS IN 
THE PENTATEUCH. 

243. Besides those already produced, 
however, there are a number of minor 
indications, all pointing to the sagie 
result ; though, perhaps, if they stood 
alone, an ingenious criticism might 
dispose (# some of them, by suggesting 
that glosses of later writers may hav& 
crept in by accident, or may, possibly, 
have been designedly interpolated in 
the original text. 

244. We may notice, for instance, 
the frequent occurrence of the expres- 
sion ‘ unto this day,’ in places where 
it could have had no meaning, unless 
the ‘day’ referred to was considerably 
later than the time of Moses or Joshua. 

* Jair, the son of Manasseh, took all the 
country of Argob unto the coasts of Geshuri 
and Maachathi, and called them after his own 
nanio Bashan-Havoth-Jair, unto this day' 
B.iii.M. 

But this took place aftex tho conquest of 
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Badian, and, therefore, •ould only have 
happened (162) a few days before the death of 
Moses. 

‘ No man knoweth of his (Moses’s) sepul- 
chre «nto thi$ day* D.xxxiv.6, 

‘And Joshua set up twelve stones in the 
midst of Jordan, in the place where the feet 
of the Priests, which bare the Ark of the 
Covenant, stood ; and they are there unto thie 
day' Jo.iv.9. 

‘ Wherefore the name of the place is called 
Gilgol unto this day.' Jo.v.9. 

**'And they raised over him a great heap of 
unto this day. . . Wherefore the name 
of that place was called the volley of Achor, 
unto this day.' Jo.vii.26. • 

* And Joshua burnt Ai, and made it a heap 
for ever, even a desolation unto this day.' Jo. 
viii.28. So viii.29,x.27. 

‘ And Joshua made them that day hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for the Con- 
gregation, and for the Altar of Jehovah, even 
unto this day, in the place which He should 
choose' Jo.ix.27. 

‘Nevertheless, the children of Israel ex- 
pelled not the Geshurites nor the Maocha- 
thites; but the Geshurites and the Maacho- 
thites dwell among the Israelites unto this 
day' Jo.xiii.l3. So xv.63,xvi.l0. 

* Hebron, therefore, became the inheritance 
of Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, the Kenezite, 
unto this day' Jo.xiv.l4. 

246. There are other passages in the 
.Pentateuch, in which the phrase ‘ unto 
this day’ occurs, as G.xix,37,38, xxii.l4, 
xxvi.33, xxxii.32, xxxv.20, xlvii.26, 
D.ii.22, X.8, where, however, the phrase 
might have been used even by a writer 
of the age of Moses, as the events 
referred to were either ancient in his 
days, or, in the case of D.x.8, (which 
refers to the separation of the Levites 
for 2 ?eligious offices,) had taken place, 
according to the «tory, nearly forty 
years before. 

#246. Again, such expressions as the 
following indicate a later date than 
that of Moses. 

‘ And the Canaanite was then in the land* 
G.xii.6. 

‘ And the Canaanite and Perlzzite dwelt then 
in the land.' G.xiii.7. 

These words seem to imply that, at 
the time when they were written, the 
Canaanite was no longer dwelling in 
the land, as its owner and lord. 

247. ‘And when the inhabitants of the 
land, the Canaanites, saw the mourning in 
tho floor of Atad, they said, This is a grievous 
mourning to the Egyptians. Wherefore the 
name of it was called Abel-Mizraim, which 
is beyond Jordan. G.1.1 1 . 

The story in G.1.7-1 1 seems to intimate 
that Joseph came with the funeral train 
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of liis father to the * threshing-floor of 
Atady which is beyond Jordan/ ulO, 
where ‘he made a mourning for his 
father for seven days;* after which, 
Joseph and his brethren ‘carried into 
the land of Canaan ’ the corpse of their 
father, and buried it ‘ in the cave of the 
field of Machpelah,* while the Egyptians 
still remained on the other side of tha 
river. If so, the use of the phrase 
‘beyond Jordan* would imply a writer 
who lived in the land of Canaan. 

*But the remark made above holds 
good, at all events, of the other pas- 
sages, in which the same expression, 
‘ beyond,* ‘ on the other side,’ occurs. 

* These be the words, which Moses spake 
unto all Israel on the other side (the B.V. has 
here, erroneously, ‘ on this side ’) Jordan^ in 
the wilderness.’ 

* On the other tide Jordan, in the land of 
Moab, began Moses to declare this law.’ D.i.5. 

248. On this point Bleek whites as 
follows, p.206 : — 

These words could only have been written 
by one who found himseli on this side Jordan, 
and, therefore, after the death of Moses 
and the possession of the land of Canaan. 
Some translate the expression ‘on this side 
Jordan’ ; but this the usage of the Hebrew 
mngue will not allow. One might rather 
say that the above formula was a standing de- 
signation for the country east of Jordan, which 
might be used In this sense without any re- 
gard to the position of the writer. So it is 
often employed in later times, — [even as we 
ourselves employ it in the present day, when 
speaking, as it were, from the stand-point of 
the Hebrews in Canaan, we talk of the ‘ trans- 
Jordanic land.’] But it is most probable 
that this phrase first formed itself among 
the Hebrews after they were settled in 
Canaan, and the greater part of them on the 
west of Jordan. In that case, Moses, or a 
writer of his age, would not have expresad 
himself about it In this way, so long as ne 
himself was on the eastern baiik. In Deuter- 
onomy this use of the expression is the less 
likely, since frequently, In the words of Moses, 
the phrase is used distinctly for the land of 
Canaan, west of Jordan, that is, on the other side 
from the stand-point of the speaker, iii.20,25, 
xi.30 ; although it also stands in a speech of 
Moses for the eastern side, iii.8, and so too in 
the history itself, iv.41,46,47,49. If, however, 
Moses himself had been the writer, who foun^ 
himself on the eastern side, he would certainly 
only have used the expression of the land west 
of Jordan, the land of Canaan. 

249. Thus, for example, the expres- 
sion ‘ Transalpine Gaul ' might have 
been used by a Roman writer — ^when 
that term had become the recognised 
description of that part of Gaul, which 
lay on the other side of the Alps with 
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reference to the city of Rome, —whether 
he lived on the North, or the South, of 
the Alps. But it could not have been 
so used, by a person living North of 
the Alps, for the country lying North of 
the Alps, urftil the phrase had come 
into common use. and, a fortiori, not 
until Rome itself had been built, to 
which the reference is made. 

250. * And the children of Israel did eat 
manna forty years, until they came to a land 
inhabited ; they did eat manna, until they 
cairn unto the borders of Vie land of Canaan* 
B.xvi.36. 

This verse could not have been 
written till after they had ceased eating 
manna, which, we are told, took place 
‘ on the morrow after they had eaten of 
the old corn of the land.* Jo.v.l2. 

251. ‘That the land spue not you out also, 
when ye defile it, as it spued out the nations 
which were before you.' L.xviii.28. 

I This implies that the Canaanites 
’ were already exterminated, when these 
words were written. 

252. ‘ And, while the children of Israel were 
in the wilderness, they found a man that ga- 
theared sticks upon the sabbath -day.’ N.xv.32. 

This, according to its natural inter- 
pretation, would seem to have been 
written when the people were no longer 
in the wilderness, that is, it could not 
have been written by Moses. 

258. ‘ The Horims also dwelt in Seir before- 
time ; but the children of Esau succeeded 
them, when they had destroyed them from 
before them, and dwelt in their stead ; 
Israel did unto the land of his possession, which 
Jehxrbah gave unto them.' D.ii.l2. 

These words are a mere parenthetical 
interruption of the narrative. But, in 
tlfb time of Moses, Israel had not clone 
this unto the land of Canaan, which, 
surely,— and not the coun1% on the 
other S’de of the Jordan, — is meant 
by the ‘ laud of his possession,’as is in- 
dicated distinctly in D.ir.l, — 

‘ Now, therefore, hearken, 0 Israel, that ye 
may live, and go in, and possess the land, which 
Jehovah the God of your fathers giveth you.* 

254. ‘Which Hermon the Sidonians call 
Sirion, and the Amorites call it Shenir.* 
D,iii.9. 

In David’s time, and afterwards, the 
Sidonians were well known to the 
people of Israel. But what could they 
have known of them in the days of 
Moses, that such a note as this should 
have been inserted in the middle of a 
speech of the great lawgiver ? 
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255. ‘For only Og, king of Bashan, re- 
mained of the remnant of the giants ; behold I 
his bedstead a bedstead of iron ; is it not 
in Rabbath of the children of Ammon ? Nine 
cubits (16J feet) was the length thereof, and 
four cubits (TJ feet) the breadth of it, after 
the cubit of a man.’ D.iii.ll. 

But only a very short time, according 
to the story (162), could have elapsed 
since the conquest of Og. How, then, 
could his ‘bedstead* have been re- 
moved in that interval to Rabbath- 
Ammon ? There was not one of his 
people left alive, D.iii.3, to bear off in 
safety this cumbrous relic of their lord. 
Or how could Moses, so soon after the 
event, have spoken of Og at aU in such 
terms as these ? 

256. It may be said, indeed, that it 
was not captured by the Israelites 
with the other spoils of Og, but had 
been taken to Kabbath-Ammon before 
the death of Og, — perhaps, captured 
by the Ammonites in some former 
war, or, p(Tliaps, sent by Og himself 
for preservation. The tot of these 
suppositions, however, is hardly con- 
sistent with the fact that Og, at the 
time of his overthrow by the Israelites, 
is said to have had his ‘threescore 
cities, all fenced with high walls, gates, 
and bars, beside un walled towns a 
great many,’ D.iii.5: and, as to the 
second, it is very unlikely that an ‘ iron 
bedstead ’ of this kind should have 
been deemed by Og himself so valuable 
a treasure, as to have been sent to the 
Ammonites for safe-keeping on the ap- 
proach of the Israelites. In fact, it 
was most probably a stone coffin, made 
of the dark basalt of the district. 

257. Again, names of places areoften 
used familiarly, which could scarcely 
have been known to Moses, much less 
to the Israelites generally, at the time 
of the Exodus, some of which, indeed, 
are modern names, which, according to 
the story itself, did not even exist in 
the time of Moses. 

* Then Abram removed his tent, and came 
end dwelt in the i)lain of Mamro, which is in 
Eebron.’ G.xiii.18. 

Yet in Jo.xiv.l5, xv.l3, we are in- 
formed that the name of this city, till 
its conquest by Caleb in the days of 
Joshna, was Kirjath-Arha. It is said 
plainly in Jo.xiv.l5, ‘ The name of the 
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<nty before was Kiijjath- Arba ; ’ so that 
Moses could not have known the name 
‘Hebron.* 

‘ And he removed from thence unto amoun- 
tain on the east oF Bethel, and pitched his 
tent, having Bethel on the west, and Hal on 
the east.’ G-.xii.8. 

The familiar use of the nltme Bethel 
in this passage, and in Gf.xiir.3, in the 
story of Abraham’s life, — a name 
which was not given to the place till 
‘Jacob’s day, G.xxviii. 19, —betrays the 
later hand of one, who wrote when the 
place was spoken of naturally by this 
name, as a well-known town. 

‘ And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all 
the plain of Jordan, that it was well watered 
everywhere, even as the garden of Jehovah, 
like the land of Egypt, ai Hiou earnest unto 
Zoar' G.xiii.lO. 

This is supposed to have been written 
for the instruction, in the first instance, 
of the Hebrews in the wilderness. But 
what could they have known of the 
nature of the country in the land of 
Canaan, ‘ as tHou comest unto Zoar,* 
G.xix.22 ? 

258. Sometimes, the modern name of 
a town or place is given, as well as the 
ancient one. 

‘ And Sarah died in Rlijath-Arba ; the same 
is Hebron, In the land of Canaan.’ G.xxiii.2. 

‘ Ephrath, which is Bethlehem,’ G.xxxv.l9, 

‘ Kirjath-Arba, which is Hebron,’ v.27. 

‘ Bela, which is Zoar,’ G.xiv.2, ‘ the vale of 
Siddim, which is the Balt Sea,’ r.3, ‘En- 
Midipat, which is Kfulesb,’ v.7, ‘the valley 
of Shaveh, wliich is the king’s dale,’ v.ll. 

.259. The ‘ king,’ who is referred to 
in the above expression, ‘ king’s dale,’ 
ma^ have been Melchizedek, or some 
other of the ancient kings of Canaan. 
But it seems more probable that the 
expression points to king David, who 
was the first to make Jerusalem the 
seat of government for the children of 
Israel, Atid so we read, 2S,xviii.l8, — 

‘ Absalom, in his lifetime, had taken and 
reared up for himself a pillar, which is in the 
king's dale.’ 

He would be most likely to have 
done this near the royal city. Accord- 
ingly, JoBEPiiTJs writes, Arijf.VII.x.S : — 

Now Absalom had erected for himself a 
marble pillar in the king’s dale, two furlongs 
distant from Jerusalem, which he named Ab- 
salom’s Hand. 

This also would accord with he 
statement that ‘Melchizedek, king of 
Salem* came out to the ‘valley of 
Shaveh,’ to meet Abraham. For it cau 
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flcariil6ly be doubted that Salem b^e 
means Jerusalem, as in Ps.lxxvi.2, * In 
Salem also is His Tabernacle/ And it 
is notideable that the name Melchizedek^ 
‘king of righteousness,* means t]^ same 
as Adoniztdek, ‘lord of rigb^ilisness,’ 
who is spoken of in Jo.x, as having 
been king of 'Jerusalem in Joshua’s 
time. And so Josephus understands it, 
^w^.Lx.2. 

If this view be correct, then the use 
of the word Salem also, occurring in 
the substance of the main story, would 
indicate a writer living in later times ; 
since the Canaanitish name of the city 
was Jebus,^ Jo.xviii.28, Ju.xix.10,11, 
and there can be little doubt that the 
name Jerusalem, ‘ possession of peace,* 
was first given to it by David, after its 
capture by him from the Jebusites. 
2S.V.6-9. 

260. ‘Now an omer is a tenth part of an 
©phah.’ E.xvi.36. 

These words imply that, at the time 
when they were written, the ‘omer* 
had gone out of use, and was uot likely 
to be known to the ordinary reader. 
In fact, this word, ‘ omer,’ is found no- 
where else in the Bible as the name of 
a measure. The ‘ homer,’ which con- 
tained ten ephahs.Ez.xlv.l 1, and, there- 
fore, a hundred ‘ omers,’ E.xvi.36, was 
quite another vessel. 

261. So, too, in Deuteronomy, there 
are little pieces of information given, 
about the ancient histoiy of the land of 
Canaan, which we cannot conceive to 
have been spoken or written down by 
Moses, but must ascribe to the pen of a 
later archaeologist 

‘ There are eleven days’ journey from Horeb, 
by the way of Mount Seir, imto Kadesh- 
Barnca.’ D.1.2. 

One glance at the connection, in 
which this verse stands, will show that 
it is simply a note of distance, which 
interrupts awkwardly the course of 
the narrative, and never certainly could 
have been introduced by Moses himself 
into the story. 

262. Again we have the following 

notices of a similar kind. | 

‘And Jehovah said unto me, Distress not 
the Moabites, neither contend with them in 
battle. For I will not give thee of their land 
for a possession; because 1 have given Ar unto 
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the children of Lot for a possession. The 
Emims dwelt therein in times past, a people 
great, and many, and tall, as the Anakims; 
which also were accounted giants, as the Ana- 
kirns; hut the Moabites call them Emims. The 
fforims also dwelt in Seir beforetime; but the' 
children of Esau succeeded ihetn* D.ii.9-12. 

‘I will not give thee of the land of the 
children of Ammon any possession ; because 
I have given it unto the children of Lot for a 
possession. That also was accounted a land of 
giants ; giants dwelt therein in old time ; and 
the Ammonites called them Zamzummims, a 
people many, and great, and tall, as the 
Anakims; but Jehovah destroyed them before 
them; and they succeeded them, and dwelt in 
their stead ; as He did to the children of Esau, 
which dwelt in Seir, when He destroyed the 
Horims from before them; and they succeeded 
them and dwelt in their ste^, even unto this 
day: and the Avims, which moelt in Hazerirn, 
even unto Azzah, the Caphtorims, which came 
out of Caphtor, destroyed them, and dwelt in 
their stead* D.ii.19-23. 

263. Here the Kev, Thos. Scott 
says : — i 

These fragments of ancient history were 
introduced to encourage the Israelites. If 
the Lord destroyed these gigantic people before 
the posterity of Lot and of Esau— what cause 
had the posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and 
.Jacob, his chosen servants and friends, to 
fear the Anakims or tho Canaanites ? — 
especially as Israel acted by commission from 
God, and bad His promise as their security of 
success, and the pledge of it in His Presence, 
and the wonders which He had already 
wrought for them, and as they were the only 
nation of worshippers of tho Lord, in the 
ordinances of His institution, which could 
lie found on earthy 

It will be plain, however, to an un- 
prejudiced reader that this is not the 
special reason, for which these notices 
of ancient times are introduced. They 
occur only as pieces of interesting 
information on the points in question, 
without a word to intimate that they 
are expressly meant for the encourage- 
ment of the people. 

264. It is generally admitted that 
D.xxxiv, which relates the death and 
burial of Moses, and contains the 
statements, — 

‘ but no man knoweth of his sepulchre 
unto this day' v.6, 

‘ and there arose not a prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses,’ tr.lO— 

must have been written by a later hand. 
But 80 , too, the ‘Blessing of Moses,* 
contained in D.xxxiii, bears on its very 
face unmistakable signs of having been 
inserted, at all events, — if not originally 
composed, — by a later writer. For we 
read, — 
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* This is the blessing, herewith Moset^ As 
man of Qod^ blessed the oMkIzea of Israel be- 
fore his deaJQiy «.l. 

And the expressions here nsed, 
* Moses, the man of God/ and * before 
his death/ are sufficient to satisfy us, 
unless we have recourse to some forced 
intei^retation, that this * Blessing/ even 
if originally composed and spoken by 
Moses, could not nave been inserted by 
himself into the narrative. 

265. Also such passages as the foV 
lowing could hardly have beer^ written 
by Moses himself: — 

‘ Moreover, the man Moses was very great 
in the land of Egypt, in the sight of Pharaoh’s 
servants, and in the sight of his people.’ 
E.xi.8. 

‘ Now the man Moses was very meek, above 
all the men which were upon the face of the 
earth.* N.xil.8. 

’ These are that Aaron and Moses, to whom 
Jehovah said. Bring out the children of Israel 
from the land of Egypt according to their 
armies: These are they which spake to 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, to bring out the 
children of Israel from Eg 3 rpt : these are that 
Moses and Aaron.’ B.vi.26,27. 

‘ And, if ye have erred and not observed all 
these commandments, which Jehovah hath 
spoken unto Moses, even all that Jehovah 
hath commanded you by the hand of Mosra, 
from the day that Jehovah commanded 
Moses, and henceforward among your gene<- 
rations,’ &c. N.xv.22,23. 

It can scarcely be doubted that such 
statements as the above must have been 
written by some one, who lived in an 
age after that of Moses. 

CHAP. VI. 

KBPETITIONS IN THE PENTATEUCH. 

266. Again, there are several in- 
stances in the Pentateuch of identical 
repetitions of the same or very similar 
incidents, such as could never have 
been recorded by one and the same 
hand in an original work. Thus we 
have the following: — 

a.xxvlil.l8,l». 

* And Jacob rose up early in ttie morning, 
and took the stone that he had put for his 
pillows, and set it up for a pillar, and poured 
oil upon the top of it. And he called the 
name of that pl^e Bethel ; but the name of 
that city was called Luz at the first.’ 

• G.xxxv.14,15. 

’And Jacob set up a pillar at the place 
where He talked with him, a pillar of stone, 
and be poured a drink-offering thereon, and he 
poured oil thereon. And J acob called the n ame 
of theplaoe where God spake with him BetheL 

Thus we have two different accounts 


of the origin of the nfimo 'Petheii,* 
and the second incident is deted, 
according to the stcny, twenty years 
after thf first 

267. ^d here it cannot be said that, 
on the second occasion, Jacob merely 
revived the name, which he had given 
to the place twenty jrears bef<^; for 
the latter passage phunly implies that 
Jacob then gave the name for the first 
time to the place where GK>d spahe 
with him. And, besides, in G.xxxv. 1,3, 
— a passage veiy probably due to the 
same author as G.xxviii.18,19, — the 
place is treated as already familiarly 
known to Jacob, and to his house- 
hold (I), as ‘Bethel*: nay, in xxxv.7, 
we read — 

And he built there an altar, and called the 
•place El-Bethel, because there Gk>d appeared 
to him, when he fled from the face of his 
brother’ — 

as recorded in xxviii.18,19 ; whereas 
fl/iferwarifs we read, U.16, — 

’ And Jacob called the name of the plwe, 
wlikere God spake with him, Betlrol.’ 

268. a.xxadi.27,28. 

‘ And he said unto him, what is ihy name ? 
and he said, Jacob. And he said, Thy naaie. 
shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel, for 
as«a prince hast thou power with God and 
with men^and hast prevailed.* 

G.xxxv.9,10, 

‘ And God appeared unto Jacob again, when, 
he came out of Fadan-aram and blessed him. 
And God said unto him, Thy name shall not 
be called any more Jacob, but Israel shall be 
thy name : and He called his name Israel.’ 

HerCy likewise, we have two differ- 
ent accounts of the origin of tho 
name Israel. The second distinctly 
says that God ‘called Jacob’s name 
Israel’ at a later period than that 
referred to in the former passage, 
where the name is also said to have 
been given to him by the mysterious 
person who ‘ wrestled * with mm : and 
in xxxiii.20, we find Jacob himself 
using the name — 

* And he erected there an altar, and called 
it El-Elohe-i«ra«2,’ — 

not to speak of xxxiv.7, where we 
read— 

♦They were very wroth, because he had 
wrought felly in Itraely &c. 
where the use of the word mi^ht be 
accounted for by the writer using an 
expression, which was familiar in the 
age in which he himself lived. 

9 
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$09. Again, in G.xif.lO-20^ -we have 
niti acdbunt of . Abi^n^'s gqing into 
Jigjpt because of a famine, — ^f his per- 
vuadin^ his wife Sai^ to c^Lherself 
hia * sist^,’ because nb d7a|p9d the 
consequences of her beauty, Pha- 
i}»<|h’s taking her into his haremj' being 
‘plagued,' &c., and at length dismissing 
Mm honourably. 

But in Gjcx. 1-18, we have almost 
identically the same account though 
detailed at greater length, of a similar 
visit paid by Abraham to Abimelech, 
the king of Gerar, about thirty years 
afterwards. . Abraham''8hows the same 
weakness, ‘i;.2,ll,13, and, to save his 
Ofwn life, exposes his wife, though 
pre^ant with the long-desired child, 
xvii.21,xviii.l4, to the same danger 
as before ; Sarah, though now ‘ well 
Stricken in age,’ xviii.dl, * ninety years 
old,* xvii.17, is taken into the harem 
bf- Abimelech, v,2, as before into that 
of Pharaoh ; Abimelech is visited with 
dreams, tj.9,6, and is plagued, t>,17,18, 
and finally dismisses Abraham with 
honour, b.l6. 

And then, once more, in G.xxvi. 
6-11, we have a very similar story 
told of Isaac and Rebekah. Isaac 
gdes to Abimelech, king of Gerar, 
because of a famine ; — 

* And the men of the place asked him of his 
wife, and he said, She is my sister; for he 
fear^ to say, She is my wife, ‘ lest the men 
of the pSaOe should kill me for Rebekah : ’ for 
she was fair to look upon.’ 

Abimelech, however, discovers ac- 
cidentally that Rebekah is Isaac’s 
wife, and prevents any mischief, t^.lO ; 
n.nd Isaac thrives in the land of Gerar, 
V.13,14. 

270. In like manner, we have in E.xvi 
an account of the miracle of the quails, 
which are here spoken of as given at 
the same time with th&Tnanna, 'y.12,13, 
after murmurings of the people, t^.2,3, 
at the beginning of the forty years’ 
wanderings. But in N.xi we have a 
very similar account of a miracle of 
quails, at the end of the forty years’ 
wanderings ; and, that this is not re- 
garded by the writer as a second 
miracle, a repetition of the former, is 
shown by the language ascribed to 
’Moses, which implies that he had no 
idba Jmw the people could be supplied 


with 'flesh,* and had therefore not 
witnessed the former miracle. Thus 
he says, ulS,— ^ 

* Whence should I have flesh to give unto all 
this people? for they weep unto me, saying. 
Give ns flesh, that we may eat ? ’ 

And when Jehovah himself had pro- 
mised to supply them, t;. 16-20, — 

‘ Therefore Jehovah will give you flesh, and 
ye shall eat : ye shall not eat one day, nor 
two days, nor five days, neither ten days, nor 
twenty days, but even a whole month, until 
it come out at your nostrils, and it be loath- 
some unto you,’ — 

Moses distrusts altogether the possi- 
bility of this, and says, t;.21,22, — 

‘The people among whom I am, are six 
hundred thousand footmen ; and thou hast 
said, I will give them flesh, that they may eat 
a whole month. Shall the fl ocks and the herds 
be slain for them to suffice them ? or shall all 
the fish of the sea be gathered together for 
them to suffice them ? ’ 

The writer in this case could hardly 
have ascribed such words to Moses, if 
he had supposed him to have already 
witnessed the former miracle, under 
very similar circumstancf's, when, in 
reply to the murmurings of the people, 
nearly forty years before, — 

* At even the quails came up and covered 
the camp.’ E.xvi.13. 

271. So, again, there are two ac- 
counts of the ‘ smiting of the rock ’ for 
■water, and of the giving to the place the 
name ‘Meribah,’ — one at the begin- 
ning, and the other at the end, of the 
forty years’ wanderings. 

E.xvii.l-7. 

‘ And all the congregation of the children 
of Israel journeyed from the wilderness of Sin, 
after their journeys, according to the com- 
mandment of Jehovah, and pitched in Rephi- 
dira ; ana there was no water for tlie people 
to drink. '’Vherefore the people strove with 
Moses, and said, Give us water that we may 
drink. And Moses said unto them, Why 
strive yo with mo ? Wherefore do ye tempt 
Jehovah ? And the people thirsted there for 
water ; and the people murmured against 
Moses, and said. Wherefore is this that thou 
hast brought us up out of Egypt, to kill us and 
our children and our cattle with thirst ? And 
Moses cried unto Jehovah, saying. What shall 
I do unto the people ? They be almost ready 
to stone me. And Jehovah said unto Moses, 
GK) on before the people, and take with thee 
of the elders of Israel, and thy rod, wherewith 
thou smotest the river, take it in thine hand, 
and go. Behold 1 I 'vHll stand before thee 
there upon the rock in Horeb : and thaushaJt 
smite the rock, and there shall come watercut 
of it, that the pwple may drink. And Moses 
did so in the sight of the ciders of Israel. 
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And he Called the name of the place' Maesah 
(temptation) and Meribah (strife), because 
of the striving of the children of Israel, 
and because they tempted Jehovah, saying, 
Is Jehovah among us, or not ? ’ 

N.xx.V-13. 

* And the children of Israel, the whole coh- 
gregation, came into the wilderness of Sin in 
the first month, and the people abode ipi 
Kadosh, . . . And there was no water for the 
congregation. And the people strove with. 
Moses, and spake saying. Would God thA we 
had died when our brethren died before 
Jehovah! And why have ye ^brought up the 
congregation of Jehovah into this wilderness, 
that we and our cattle should die there ? And 
wherefore have yo made us to come out of 
Egypt's ^ bring us unto this evil place ? It 
is no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or 
of pomegranates ; neither is there any water 
to drink. . . . And Jehovah spake unto 
Moses, saying, I’ake the rod, and gather thou 
the assembly togothcir, thou, and Aaron, tliy 
brother, and speak ye unto tlu) rock before 
thc^ eyes, and it shall give forth its water, 
and thou shalt bring forth to them water out 
of the rock ; so shalt thou give the congrega- , 
tion and their beasts drink. And Moses took 
tijo rod from before Jehovah, as Ho com- 
manded him. And Moses and Aaron gathered 
the congregation together before this rock, 
and he said unto them, Hear now, ye rebels ! 
must we fetch you water out of the rock? 
And Moses lifted np his hand, and with his 
rod ho smpte the rock twice, and the water 
came out abundantly, and the congregation 
drank Jind their beasts also. . . . This is the 
water of Meribali, because the chUdron of 
Israel strove with Jehovah, and He was sanc- 
tified in them. 

In the first of the above accounts, 
the ‘rod’ is the ‘rod of Moses,’ with 
which lie ‘sniolo the river,' E,xvii.5, 
and did such wonders in Egypt: in 
the second, it is the ‘rod of Aaron,’ 
which was ‘laid up before .Jehovah,’ 
N.xvii.7,10, and which Moses was 
commanded to ‘ ta.lv e from before Je- 
hovah.’ But the statements in E.xvii. 
7, N.XX.13, which explain the origin 
of the name ‘Meribah,’ show plainly 
that the two accounts — probably by 
different writers — refer to one and the 
same transaction. 

272. Again, in the narrative of 
E.xix-xxiv, as it now stands, there is 
great confusion, in consequence, no 
doubt, of some interference with the 
original story. * 

(i) In xix.9, the last words of 
are repeated — 

‘ and Moses told the words of the iieople unto 
Jehovah’ — 

in a connection where they can have no 
possible meaning, since no ‘words of 
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the people’ are refcordejd after' the corre- 
sponding statement in v. 8, that ‘ Moses 
returned the words of the people unto 
JehovaS^ It ihay be that sfme words 
have beffi omitted, which would ex- 
plain the matter. „ I 

(ii) In u22,24, are mentioned ‘ the 
Priests, which come near to J'ehovah/ 
when as yet there were no Priests, 
according to the story* 

(iii) In V.20 Moses is summoned to 
‘ come up to the top ’ of Sinai, an opera- 
tion thus described by Bukckeardt, 
Gonder^s Arabia^ 153-4 ; — 

‘After ascendin g for about twenty -five minvJben^ 
M’^e breathed a short time under a Iturge ina- / 
pending rock, close by wliich is a small weg 
of water, as cold as ice. At the end of three 
quarters of an hour's steep ascent, we came to’ 
a small plain. According to the Koran and 
Moslem traditions, it was in this piui; of tho 
mountain, which is called Djebel (h'eb, or 
Horeb, that Moses communicated mth Je- 
hovah. From hence a still steeper ascent of 
half an hour leads to the summit.* 

(iv) But no sooner has he'^eacheef 
the summit, after all this labour, than 
he is commanded to go doV,n again, 
^>.21, 22, with a message to the people ; 
and though he himself seems to object 
to take it, or, at least, — somewhat irre- 
verently, as it appears to us, — reminds 
Jafiovah of His own previous command, 
wnich rendered it needless to do so, 
u23, yet he is ordered to go down, — 

‘AVay! get thee down! and thou shalt 
come up, thou and Aaron with thee. SiO 
Moses w'ent down unto the people, and spake 
unto them,’ v. 24,25. 

(v) Then, most abruptly, without 
any introduction, 'and without any 
notice of his going up with Aaron, the 
‘ Ten Commandments are delivered,.’ 
XX. 1-1 7. 

(vi) Wo must suppose, therefore, 
that he has not ascended, but is stand- 
ing with the terrified people below, 

i;.18-‘20. 

(vii) Then, when the people ‘ re- 
moved and stood afar off,’ Moses, 
we are told, ‘ drew near to the thick 
darkness, where God was,’ vfll, and 
,T ehovah delivered laws to Moeeg, xx. 22- 
xxiii.33. 

(viii) Hence Jehovah spake with 
Moses at the foot of t!^e Mq,uiit. For 
what purpose, then, was' Moses sum- 
moned to the top of the Mount in 
XX.20 ? AVas it only to be sent down 
H 2 
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III i^nee Tntli tbe mma^ as in xix 
21 ,^ 2 ? 

(ix) Immediately at the dose of the 
laws thus delivered, we read, ^jptiv.l — . 

*A2u 1 he%dd unto Moses, GoniSl iip unto 
Jehovah, thou, and Aaron, Nadab,ilid Abihu, 
and sevaity of the elders of Israel/ 

(z) But what now has become of the 
command in xix.24 ? — 

‘Come up, thou, and Aaron with thee: but 
let not the Prietts and the people break thorough 
to come up to Jehovah, lest He break forth 
upon them.’ 

It is plain that in tins verse Aaron 
is meant to come up alone with Moses : 
and, in fac^ Nadab, Abihu, and the 
seventy elders, are by the express words 
of this very command forbidden to 
* come up unto Jehovah,* whether we 
reckon the two sons of Aaron among 
the ‘priests’ of that time or among the 
‘ people.’ 

(xi) However, the account proceeds 
in xxiv.9-11: — 

‘Then went up Moses and Aaron, Nadab 
snd Ab^u, and seventy of the elders of Israel; 
and th^ saw the God of Israel ; and there 
was under His feet, as It were, a paved woafc 
of a sapphire stone, and as it were the body 
of heaven in its clearness. And upon the 
nobles of the children of Israel He laid not 
his hand ; also they saw God, and did eat and 
drink.’ 

\^xii) But then follows another com- 
mwd to Moses, t;.12, — 

‘ Gome up to me into the Mount, and be 
there ; and I will jplve thee tables of stone 
and the law, and the commandments which I 
have written, that thou mayest teach them.’ 
But Moses had already ‘gone up,’ t;.9, 
and was now on the Mount, in the place 
where he and Aaron, Nadab, &c. had 
‘seen God.’ We may suppose that 
this was not the tc/p of the Moflnt, and 
that Moses was to go up higher. 

(xiii) Then Moses and Joshua ‘went 
up into the Mount of God,’ t;.13, 
charging the elders thus, v.l4 : — 

‘Tarry ye here for us, until we come again 
unto you ; and behold, A^ron and Hur are 
with you ; if any man have any matters to 
do, let him come unto them.* 

But where were the elders at this time? 
On the Mount, at all events, if not on 
the top of it — ^in the place where they< 
had ‘seen God’; they had not gone 
down^ for then Moses would not have 
said, ‘ Tarry ye here for us, until we 
come again.’ Were the people, then, who 
were not to dare even to drav) near the 
Mount, to go up to Aaron and Hur 


with all their cases— if notfbr the forty 
days of Moses’ absence, which (it may 
be said) he had not anticipated, yet » 
at If ast for the day on which ne charged 
them to ‘ tarty here’ for him? 

(xiv) But Jaehua also ‘went up’ 
with Moses, v.l3, and remained mth 
him all the forty daya^ for he came 
down with him at the end of them, 
xxxii. 17. How then was Joshua occupied 
during all this time ? Did he also fast 
forty days and forty nights, ‘neither 
eating bread nor drinking water’ — an 
act which is noted as so remarkable in 
Moses, xxxiv.28, but which is seldom 
spoken of in connection with his 
‘ minister,’ Joshua? 

It is easy to see that thS original 
narrative has been disturbed by inter- 
polations: thus xxiv.1,2 seem plainly 
to be inserted betw.een the laws in 
XX.22 — xxiii, and xxiv.3-8, and xxiv. 
9-11 seems properly to follow after 
xxiv. 2. 

CHAPTER VII. 

WAS SAMUEL THE ELOHISTIC WBITBE OF 
THE PENTATEUCH? 

273. Thus in all these different 
ways we have a corroboration of the 
results, to which we had already ar- 
rived on quite other grounds, viz. that 
the Pentateuch is the work of more 
than one hand, and that considerable 
portions of it, at all events, must have 
been written at a time later than the 
age of Moses or Joshua. 

But, if so, there is no one indicated 
in the whole history, before the time of 
Samuel, who could he supposed to 
have writ^n any part of it. We have 
no sign of any other great Prophet in 
that age, except Deborah, nor of any 
‘School of the Prophets’ existing be- 
fore his time. 

274. That Samuel did occupy him- 
self with historical labours we read in 
lCh.xxix.29, — 

* Now the acts of David the king, first and 
last, behold they are written in the Book of 
Samuel the Seer, and in the Book of Nathan 
the Prophet, and in the Book of Gad the 
Seer.’ 

This, however, is from the-' pen of 
the Chronicler, and, from the experience 
which we have already had of the in- 
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accuracy of his data (107^8), we cannot 
rely upon his statements, when^un* 
supported by other evidence. And, in 
point of fact, very little of David’s life, 
and none whatever of ‘the actr of 
David (18 king,’ could possibly have 
been written by Samuel, since he died 
three years after anointing David, and 
five years before the time when David 
came to the throne of Israel 

275. It has been suggested, how- 
ever, that the terms, ‘ Book of Samuel,* 
‘Book of Nathan,’ &c. may only be 
meant to apply to certain portions of 
the present books of Samuel, viz. those 
in which the respective Prophets play 
a somewhat conspicuous part, and 
shade, a^ it were, the historical ground 
with their presence. Thus the ‘ Book 
of Samuel’ may be lS.i.l-xxv.1, and 
the ‘ Book of Nathan ’ may be the middle 
part of the narrative, 2S.vii, together 
with the sections before and after, i.e, 
lS.xxv.2-2S.xxiii, and the * Book of 
Gad’ may be 2S.xxiv. This supposi- 
tion is very plausible, and certainly not 
to be hastily rejected. But the ‘acts 
of David, first and last,’ are not con- 
tained in the two books of Samuel, but 
are carried on in lK.i,ii; and in the 
first of these two chapters Nathan is 
very prominent, so that we should have 
to consider this also as a part of the 
‘ Book of Nathan.’ 

276. If, however, we adhere to the 
more usual notion, that by these three 
‘ Books ’ of Samuel, Nathan, and Gad, 
are meant books either written or sup- 
posed to have been written, by the 
Prophets whose names they bear, then, 
in this mention by the Chronicler of 
the ‘Book of Samuel the Seer,’ we 
should have a sign of the activity of 
Samuel in this direction. Either the 
Chronicler might have actually seen 
the Book in question, or, at least, a 
vivid tradition might have come down 
to him of the Seer’s historical labours 
in the olden time, six or seven cen- 
turies before his own. This may also 
seem to be confirmed by that other 
fact recorded about him in lS.x.25, 
viz. that, on the election of Saul to the 
royal dignity, — 

‘Samuel told the people the manner of the 
kingdom, and ivrote it in a Book, and laid It 
before Jehovah.* 


277. And, certainly, it is very con- 
ceivable that, when he gave up to Saul 
the reins of government, and, during the 
last thirty-five years of his life,— more 
especially, during the hult twenty 
years, when he ‘ came no more to see 
Saul,’ but lived retired from public 
life, presiding over the school of the 
Prophets at Ramah, where at one 
time he had David staymg with him, 
iS.xix. 18-24, (see also Ts.x.6,6,) — he 
may have devoted himself to such 
labours as these, for the instruction 
and advancement of his people. 

278. And so, Tuch observes. Genesis, 
p.xciii, where, after recapitulating the 
‘ signs of time,’ which he finds in the 
Elohistic document, he states his con- 
clusion as follows : — 

It is, consequently, the first fruit of the 
progress, out of the condition of religious and 
political indifference, to a settled state of order 
and regulated social life, which the people 
made chiefly through the activity of Samuel. 

. . . "Who the writer may have been cannot 
[? with certainty] be conjectured. We might 
imagine Samuel, and consider the primary 
document to be the last service which he, 
withdrawn from public occupations in the 
evening of his life, rendered to his people 
rescued by his activity. 

279. In such a work as this, Samuel 
may have been aided by the ‘ sons of 
the Prophets,’ who clearly must have 
had some sort of occupation, besides 
that of merely ‘prophesying,’ i.e. pro- 
bably, chantingpsalms,—Bee lCh.xxv.l, 

i where we read of — 

‘the sons of Asaph and of Heman and of 
Jeduthun, who should prophesy with harps, 
with psalteries, and with cymbals,— 
and joining in religious processions, as 
in lS.x.5. They could not have been 
engaged in the study of the Scriptures, 
as in a modem theological Institution, 
when such Scriptures, even those of the 
Pentateuch, did not exist, — at least, in 
their present form. It is very j^ossible 
that Samuel may have gathered in these 
‘ Schools ’ some of the more promising 
young men of his time, and may l^ave 
endeavoured to train them, to the best 
of his power, in such knowledge of 
every kind as he himself had acquired, 
— among the rest, it Aay be, the art of 
writing^ lately learned from the PhoB- 
nicians, 

280. In short, these ‘Schools* may 
have resembled - somewhat a modern 
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* college/ -where the old Seer and Pa- 
triot sought to impart-, as he best could, 
the rudiments, at least, of * sound 
learning and religious education,* in 
advance of the general spirit of the 
rough age in which he lived, to a class 
of choice youths, such as Nathan and 
Gad. For use, in the first in- 
stance, he may have composed, — ^from 
whatever resources he had at his com- 
mand, — fronithe traditions of the peo- 
ple, or, it may be, as far as we know 
at present, even with the help of written 
documents handed down from an earlier 
time, — some account of the early history 
of Israel, as Bede -wtote that of the 
Anglo -Saxons. 

281. It is, indeed, (it may be said,) 
a rare combination for the same person 
to be an historian, and, at the same time, 
a great political character. Y et we have 
seen such instances even in our own 
days. And from iS.viii it would almost 
seem that Samuel was not, perhaps, a 
first-rate politician ; and in the latter 
part of his life, at all events, he dis- 
played less personal activity, and was 
nbt wholly successful in his government. 
It is possible, in fact, that, at the time 
when his sons, set up by himself as 
judges in Beersheba, — 

‘ turned aside after lucre, and took bribes, and 
perverted judgment,’ IS.viii.B,-— 

Samuel may have been too closely 
engaged,- and his attention too much^ 
absorbed, in such matters as thcjse, to 
correct such disorders. Among his 
pupils, probably, as wo have just said, 
were Nathan and Gad themselves, who 
thus may have had their first lessons in 
the writing of history. 

282. Hitherto we had been advancing 
upon certain ground. It seemed to follow 
as a necessary conclusion, from the facts 
which we had already had before us, 

(i) that the account of the Exodus, 
generally, is not historically true, 

(ii) that it is the work of more than 
one writer, (iii) that it must have been 
written, — at least, a great part of it, 
— in a later age J-han that of Moses. 

But we are now entering on the 
field of conjecture. And, though it -will 
be seen that there are some reasons, 
which seem to warrant us in ascribing 


the primary Elohistic document, the 
groundwork of those books, to the age^ 
and,* therefore, also to the hand, of 
Samuel, yet this is a question merely 
of probability, and onr views in this 
i:espect may be shewn to be erroneous, 
and be set aside by a more sagacious 
criticism, without at all affecting the 
positive results, to which we have al- 
ready arrived. For myself, at all events, 
it would be a sinful shutting of my eyes 
to the plain light of Truth, if I ven- 
tured any longer to maintain the usual 
opinion, as to the origin and composi- 
tion of the Pentateuch. 

283. Prof. Rawlinson expresses his 
view of the composition of the Pen- 
tateuch, as follows. Aids to Faith, 
p.25l : — 

(i) It is not intended to assert that Moses 
was the original composer of all the docu- 
ments contained in his volume. The Book of 
Genesis bears marks of being to some extent 
a compilation. Moses probably possessed a 
number of records, some of greater, some of 
less, antiquity, whereof, under Divine guid- 
ance, he made use in writing the history of 
mankind ®p to his own time. It is possible 
that the Book of Genesis may have been, even 
mainly, composed in this way froni ancient 
narratives, registers, biographies, in part tne 
property of the Hebrew race, in part a posses- 
sion common to that race with others. Moses, 
guided by God's Spirit, would choose among 
such documents those which were histoncally 
trw, and which bore on the religious history 
of the human race. He would not bo bound 
slavishly to follow, much less to transcribe, 
them, but would curtail, expand, adorn, com- 
plete, them, and so make them thoroughly 
his own, infusing into - them the religious 
tone of his own mind, and at the same time 
rewriting them in his own language. Thus 
it would seem that Genesis was produced. 
With regard to the remainder of his history, 
he would have no occasion to use the labours 
of others, but would write from his own 
knowledge. 

(ii) It is not intended to deny that the 
Pentateuch may have undergone an authori- 
tative reyision by Ezra, when the language 
may have been to some extent modernist, 
and a certain number of parenthetic inser- 
tions may have been made into the text, 
And this authoritative revision would account 
at once for the language not being more 
archaic than it is, and for the occasional in- 
sertion of parentheses of the nature of a 
comment. It would also explain the occur- 
rence of ‘ Chaldaisms’ in the text. 

(iii) It is, of course, not intended to in- 
clude in the Pentateuch the last chapter of 
Deuteronomy, which was evidently added 
after Moses’s death, probably by the writer 
of the Book of Joshua. 

284. The above view, we must sup- 
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Ill 


fose has the deliberate sanction of the ness of the above conclusions, (which, 
jEditor of ‘ Aids to Faith,' the present probably, a more close and deep study 
Archbishop (Thomson) of York. It is of the subject will materially modify,), 
needless to observe how very much yet at all events the ordin^' Eng- 
even this differs from the traditionary lish reader has here sufficient evi* 
view as to the composition of the Pen- dence of the general nature of the 
tateuch. The idea of Ezra under- results, to which a serious examination 
taking to revise, in a later age, words of the facts will inevitably lead any 
believed to have been written down by candid and truth-seeking enquirer, — 
Moses, and to have been uttered by as, indeed, we have seen already in the 
Jehovah Himself, — of his modernising case of Dr. Kitetz and Mr. Pebowne. 
language so venerable and sacred, — But after the above examples of the con* 
must surely seem very strange to many sequences of applying a searching and 
an English reader. honest criticism to the contents of 

285. The foUowiner admissions are the Pentateuch, with the most devout 
made in another work, ‘ The Mosaic intention of maintaining as far as pqs- 
Originofthe Pentateuch considered, &c. sible the traditionary views of the^ 
by a Layman, dedicated by permission Origin and Authority of the Pentateuch, 
to the Archbishop of York,’ in addition it is obvious that a work, such as that in 
to those which have been already quoted which we are now engaged, so far from 
from this work in the Preface to Part I, deserving censure and refutation at the 
People’s Edition,^.21. hands of theologians, is laid upon us 

So far as the latter part of the Book of as a primary necessity of the present 
Nuinhcrp is concerned, the order of laws and age, and as a positive duty, 
luirrative is regular and ^curate_ enough. 


although the two are everywhere perfectly dis- 
tinct, and easily separable. In the former 
part, however, considerable confusion exists ; 
and not only are laws and narrative irregu- 
larly disposed, but even different sections of 
the latter transposed in the most unacconnt- 
able manner. . . . All that we wish to point 
out is the striking contrast between this part 
of the history and that immediately preceding, 
recorded in the Book of Exodus, as a proj|f 
that they must have proceeded from difiEerent 
authors, and that the latter is, so far as its 
narrative is concerned, most certainly un- 
Mosaic. 147-8. 

We are certainly not warranted in mpposing 
that the Book [of Deuteronomy] in its present 
form is to be ascribed to Moses' ’pen. It con- 
tains the account of his death, which (as 
already remarked) we cannot, without the 
most extravagant and unjustifiable assump- 
tions, regard as written by himself. Soim 
part of the narrative, then, is clearly dne to 
another hand ; and, as there is no appearance 
of this being a later addition, the same is 
probably the case with all the narrative sections. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

INTRODUCTION 01^ THE NAME JEHOVAH. 

287. In the story of the Exodus w'e 
read as follows : — 


‘ And God spake unto Moses, and said unto 
him, I am Jehovah. And / appeared unto 
Alrraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the 
Name of God Almighty (El Shaddai) ; but by 
„ my Name JVMOV AH was I not knotm to them. 
I. jl^nd I h^ve also established my covenant with 
'^hem, to give them the land of Canaan, the 
land of their pilgrimage, wherein they were 
strangers. And I have also heard the groan- 
ing of the children of Israel, whom the Egyp- 
tians keep in bondage ; and I have remem- 
bered my covenant. Wherefore say unto the 
children of Israel^ I am Jehovah. And I 
will bring you out from under the burdens of 
the Egyptians, and 1 will rid you out of their 
bondage, and I will redeem you with a 
stretched-out arm and with great judgments. 
And 1 will take you to me for a people, and I 
,,156 will be to you a God. And ye shall know 

A XT- XX X* tkat I am Jehovah your God, which bringeth 

286. As the attention ot the Aren- yQ^ from under the burdens of the Egyp- 

bishop ofYork hadbeen distinctly called, tians. And I will bring you in unto the land, 

l)oth privately and publicly, by one of *2 

the Clergy of his lrovince,to these and gjyg to you for an heritage, I am 
siinilar extracts from the book in ques- Jehovah.’ E.vi.2-8. 
tion, long before he. withdrew his 288. The above passa^je cannot, 
patronage from it, it must, I presume, without a distortion of its obvious 
be inferred that His Grace deliberately meaning, — the meaning which would 
allowed the circulation of these state- be ascribed to it by the great body of 
raents under the authority of his name, simple-minded readers, who have never 
Whatever may be thought of the sound- had their attention awakened to the 
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diffifialtii&s, in which the whole narra- enough at once to decide the question 
late becomes involved thereby, — be as to the Mosaic authorship of the 
extdaibed to say anything else than Pentateuch. If the Name was ‘not 
thw, that the Name, Jehovah, was not more ancient than the time of Moses,’ 
known at all to the Patriarchs, but then Moses hiinself, in writing the 
was now for the first time revealed, as story of the ancient Patriarchs, would 
the name by which the God of Israel surely not have put the Name into 
would b^enceforth distinguished from their mouths, — much less into those of 
all other wods. heathen men, — nor could he have 

So Prof. Lee admits, who in his He- found it so ascribed to them in an 
brew Lexicon explains Jehovah to be — older document. Prof. Lee’s view, 
4;he most sacred and unalienable name of God, therefore, would require US to suppose 
unknown however, to ^e Patriarcbs : « m if Moses wrote the main story of 
not, ther^ore, more annemt tn all probability i 

than the Ume of Mom, the Excdus, and of his own awful 

And so says Josephus, .4«^.ILxii.4, — communications with God, as well as 
Wherefore God declared to him (Moses) the Mohistic portions of Genesis, yet 
His holy Name, which had never been dis- other writer must have inserted 

“’mBrrnweeota. at once upon 

the contradictory fact, that the name, *5® any other 

Jehovah, is re^tedly need in th^ wnter should have dared to mix up, 
earUer parts of the stoij', tiirouthout jnthout any distinchon, h.s own addi- 
the whole hook of Genesis. Aniit is t'ons with a narrative so veneraUe and 
not merely employed by the writer, sacr^, as one which had ^tually been 
when relating Smply. as an historian 

in his own ^rsonf events of a mor^ interpolator must have known that the 

ancient date, in which case he might be I ’"fT I 

supposed to have int»duced the word, 

as Mving become, in his own day, after ^ I-’ 

having been thu^ revealed, famliiar to “°3e of ‘recon- 

himself and his readers ; but it is put d.ecrepancies is exhibited 

into-the mouth of the pairiarchs them- “ following passage from Dr. 

selves, as ^Abraham, xiv.22, Isaac, xv 4. s-v xr 

: 00 1C “ is not expressly said that the Name. 

XXV1.22, Jacob, xxyilJ.16. ^ Jehovah, w'as unknown before the time of 

290. Nay, according to the story, lU Moses, but merely that, in *he patriarchal 
was not only known to these, but to a ] ag®. Ch>d had not revealed the fulness and 

TTw/x vV 1 ' dspths of His Nature, to which that Name 

multitmie of others,— to Eye, iv.l, and pa^tieularly belonged. 

Eainech, V.29 before the Flood, and to ^ evidently, an assumption 

Noah after it, ix26,--to Sarai, xvi.2, t over a difficulty . If 

Rebekah, «vn 7, I^h, «ix.36, Ra- Abraham made use of the Name Je- 
chek m.24,-to I^ban also, xxi^v.31, ^ 

Bethuel, xiQV 50,51, and Abrahams ^ measure-in some sense 

or otheiv-by that Name, if not known 
u Abimel^ the Phihstme king of ^ perfect^ as by the Israelites in 
Gerar his friend, and his ckef captain, ^ ■'if ^.^triarehs employed 

’? • ? ’ 7% the Name at all, it could scarcely hive 

told that, as early as the time of Enos, 

Seth, iv.26, < j appeared unto them by the Name, El 

Then began men to call upon the Name of ahaddai ; but by my Name, Jehovah, was I 
J^ovah.’ to them,’ E.vi.3. 

But the name was already known to 293. And, surely, we cannot doubt 
Eve, according to the narrative, iv.l, of this, when we read such words as 
more than two centuries before. these : 

291. The recognition of the plain * Abram in and He counted 

meanin g of E.vi.2— 8, #ach as that righteousness. And He said 

q^ted above from Lbu, (a ^ter “foft lfTh/^St,r gf* 
of undoubted orthodoxy,) would be land to inherit it*.* G.xv.6,7. 
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am Jehovah, the Gkxl of Abraham thy 
father, and the God of Isaac; the land, 
whereon thou liest, to thee will I give It, and 
to thy seed, &c. And Jacob vowed a vow, 
saying. If God will be with me, && then ehall 
Jehovah be my Ood,’ G.xxviil. 13-21. 

‘ O God of my father Abraham, and God of 
my father Isaac, Jehovah, which saidst unto 
me, &c.’ G.xxxii.9. 

Could Abram have * believed in Je- 
hovah,’ and God Himself have declared 
this Name to Abram, saying, *I am 
Jehovah, that brought thee out of Ur 
of th§ Chaldees,’ and yet Abram after 
all be said not to ‘ know God ’ by this 
Name ? Could Jacob have said, ‘ Je- 
hovah shall be my God,* if God was 
‘not known’ to him by the name 
Jehovah ? And what is the meaning 
of Abraham’s servant repeatedly speak- 
ing of ‘ Jehovah,’ as * the God of his 
master Abraham ’ ? G.xxiv. 12,27,42,48. 

294. Like the other contradictions, 
however, which appear in the accounts 
of the Creation and the Deluge, the 
whole is easily explained, when we 
know that different writers were con- 
cerned in composing the narrative of 
the book of Genesis. The Jehovist, as 
we have seen, uses the name Jehovah 
habitually in G.ii.4-iv.26. The Elo- 
hist, as has been said, never uses the 
name Jehovah at all, throughout the 
book of Genesis, even when narrating 
facts of history; much less does he 
allow it to b€|5 uttered by any one of the 
personages, whose story he is telling. 

295. We havo, for instance, the Elo- 
histic passage, G.xlvi.2,3, — 

‘ And Israel took his journey with all that 
he had, and came to Beersheba, and offered 
sacrifices unto the Elohim of his father Isaac. 
AndEUbhim spake unto Israel in the visions 
ottiae night, and said, ‘Jacob, Jacob.' And 
h^aid, ‘ Here am I.’ And He said, ‘ I am 
the Elohim of thy father' ' 

Comp, this with the Jehovistic, xxviii. 
13:— 

‘And, behold, Jehovah stood above it, and 
said, ‘ / am Jehovah^ the Elohim oj Abraham I 
thy father, and the Elohim of Isaac.' * j 

So, again, in G.xlviii, where Jacob 
blesses Manasseh and Ephraim, and 
especially in t?.15,16, where he accu- 
mulates, as it were, Divine titles, — 

‘ Elohim, before whom my fathers, Abraham 
and Isaac, did walk, Elohim, which fed me 
all my life long unto this day, the Angel 
which redeemed me from all evil, bless the 
lads,’— 

and where the writer could hardly 


have failed to have put the wofd Je- 
hovah in the patriarch’s mouth, if he 
had supposed it kaowu to him,„ii does 
not once occur. 

296. Further, in different parts of 
the book of Genesis, a multitude of 
names odurs, many of whicl^re com- 
pounded with the Divine N®*® ^ fbe 
form El ; whereas there is not a single 
ode compounded with the Name Je- 
hovah, in the form either of the prefix 
Jeko or Jo, or the termination Jah, 
both of which were so commonly em- 
ployed in later times. Thus there are 
thirteen names in G.v, sixteen in 
G.xi. 10-32, fifteen in G.xxii.20-^4, 
thirty -three in G.xxv.1-16, seventy in 
G.xlvi, in all one hundred and forty- 
seven names ; and in the last of these 
passages we have Isra^?/, Jernu^/, 
Jahlee/, Malchic^, Jahzec^ ; but in not a 
single instance is any of these names 
compounded with the word Jehovah, 

297. Again, in N.i.5-15, among 
twenty-four new names, there are nine 
compounded with Elohim, — EhzvXy 
Shelumif/, Nethanee?|i A'/iab, E/ishama, 
Gamalie/, Pagic/, Jl^^iasaph, Deue^, — 
not one with Jehovah. Again, in the 
list of spies, N.xiii.4-16, out of twenty- 
four other new names, four are com- 
pounded with Elohim, — Gaddie/, A ra- 
mi^/, Michae/, Geue/, — none with Je- 
hovah. And in the list of those, who 
are to divide the land by lot, N.xxxiv. 
19-28, we have seven other names 
compounded with El, — Shemug?, Eli- 
dad, Hannie/, Kemue^, £7izaphan, 
Paltig^, Pedahg/, — none with Jehovah. 
Also in Jo.xv we have six names of 
towns compounded with El, — Jabneg^, 
Kabzeg/, Jokteg^, Jezreg/, E/toled, EU 
tekon, — besides the man, Othnig^, but 
not one with Jehovah. 

298. Some of the passages just 
quoted are, undoubtedly, Elohistic ; 
others may be, and in fact^ as we shall 
see hereafter, are, most probably, 
Jehovistic. But, however this may be, 
the argument derived from them is 
decisive against the historical veracity 
of those portions of Genesis, which 
represent th#Uame Jehovah as being 
all along as familiar in the mohths of 
men, even of heathen men, as Elohifti. 
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2i99. But they seem to dotnore than 
this. They suggest tvm in 

the time of the Jehovist^i^m^\i^&A in a 
later age than the Eloliist^ the word 
Jehovah was not in .vei/tm common use 
among the people, so as who frequently 
employed in the composition of the 
names of^heir children. Othlrwise, as 
he has introduced dhis Divine Name so 
freely from the first in his narrative, 
without apparently perceiving the in- 
congruity which he Was committing, we 
might expect that he would have just as 
inadvertently have introduced, here and 
there, such names as were common in his 
own time, compounded with Jehovah. 

300. The above is said, assuming 
that it has been already sufficiently 
shown that there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the details of the story of 
the Exodus, including the lig^s of 
names, &c., are historically true. 
Otherwise, it might, of course, be 
argued that the very fact, that no 
such Jehovistic names occur in the 
whole narrative, is itself a strong indi- 
cation of the truthfiilnoss and his- 
torical reality of Ae record. 

301. But since no such names, of 
course, would be formed till the age of 
Moses, if the name was then first re- 
vealed, how can the absence of such 
names be reconciled with the statement 
that in the time of Enos, men ‘ began to 
call upon the name of Jehovah,’ or with 
the perfect familiarity with that name, 
which, according to the Jehovistic por- 
tions of Genesis, existed in all ages ? 
If so many names were formed, before 
the time of Moses, compounded with 
AY, how is it that not one, throughout 
the whole book of Genesis, is com- 
pounded with Jehovah^ on the suppo- 
sition that this Name was known and 
used so freely from the first ? In fact, 
if only one such name, e.g. Jochebed, 
really existed in the age before Moses, 
it is obvious that it would only have 
been a typo of a multitude of others, 
which must have been in use in those 
days, but of which we find no sign in 
the Pentateuch. 

302. 4-s it is, there are only two 
names .of persons throughout the whole 
PentatoUch and book of Joshua, which 
afe compounded with Jehovah, viz. 


that of fToshua himself, (of whom we 
find it expressly recorded N.xiii. 1 6, thait 
Moses changed his name from Oshea 
to Jehoshua), and, probably, that of 
Jochebed, the mother of Moses. But 
the very fact of the occurrence of this 
latter name, as a solitary instance of 
the forms so common in later days 
being used in these early times, is 
itself a very strong, indication that the 
passages in which if occurs, E.vi.20, 
N.xxvi.69, may be later interpolations. 
For the present it is enough to sajr that 
it seems very strange that, if the names 
of the father and mother of Moses 
were known to the writer of the ac- 
count of his birth in E.ii, they should 
not have been there mentioned at the 
first, instead of its being stated quite 
vaguely, — 

‘There went a man of tho house of Levi, 
and took to wife a daughter of Levi,’ 

303. Veiy different is the result, 
however, if we examine the Chronicles, 
and quite in consistency with what wo 
have observed already of the character 
of this book. Here we find AzarmA, 
lCh.ii.8, in the third generation from 
Judah. Nay, the wife of Judah’s 
grandson, Hezron, who went down 
with Jacob into Egypt, is Ahiah, ii.24, 
and Hezron’ 8 grandson is Ah\jah, ii.25, 
and Judah’s grandson is Ream^, iv.2, 
and another of his earlyi descendants 
is Jonathan, ii.32. So Issachar’s 
grandson is RephamA, vii.2, and his 
great-grandson, Izrahm^, and his sons, 
ObadmA, Joel, Ish^o^, v,Z ; and Ben- 
jamin’s grandson is Ahiah, v.8 ; and 
among the early descendants of Levi 
are Joel, xxiii.8, RehabmA, v.l7, Jeriah 
and Am&riah, v.ld, and Jesiah, v.20, 
the first cousins of Moses, Jesiah’s son 
ZechanV?^, xxiv.25, and Jaaziah, ^.27 ; 
and we have actually Bithiah, the 
daughter' of Pharaoh, iv.l8, appa- 
rently the Egyptian king. So among 
the ancestors of Samuel himself ^e 
Joel, Azariah, Zepbaniah, vi.36, which; 
however, appear as Shaul, Uzziah, 
Uriel, in 'i;.24 ; and among those of 
Asaph and Ethan, David’s contempo- 
raries, are seven others, whose names 
are compounded' with Jehovah. 

304. In short, such names abounded 
in these early days, according to the 
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^Chronicler, from the age of Jacob’s 
great- grandchildren downwards, just- 
as freely as in later days. Before that 
age no such names are given ‘even by 
the Chronicler ; while, among the hun- 
dreds of names mentioned in the Pen- 
tateuch and book of Joshua, down to 
the time of the Conquest of Canaan, 
there are only two names of this kind, 
Joshua and Joch^ed. It is scarcely 
possible to doubt that the Chronicler 
has simply inve7ited these names. He 
has, apparently, copied the earlier 
names from the • Pentateuch itself, 
down to the age of Jacob’s grandsons, 
and a few of their children. Rut there, 
it would seem, his authority failed 
him, and for the test he had to draw 
upon his own resources ; and, accord- 
ingly, he has inserted many names 
compounded with Jehovah, which were 
familiar to himself in later days. 

305. In fact, the argument obviously 
stands thus. Either the Name, Jeho- 
vah, was first revealed, according to 
the story, in the time of Moses, or it 
was known long before that age, from 
the v#y first, — from the time of Eve, 
G.iv.l, or of Enos, when ‘ men began 
to call upon the Name of Jehovah,’ 
G.iv.26. If, then, it was first made 
known in the time of Moses, how can 
we account for so many names appear- 
ing in the Chronicles, of persons who 
lived before that age, which are com- 
pounded with Jehovah, to say nothing 
of the Name itself being so freely put 
into the mouths of all kinds of persons, 
in the Jehovistic portions of the book 
of Genesis ? If, on the other hand, 
the statements in G.iv.1,26, are true, 
then, as names compounded with Elo- 
him were common enough, how is it 
that none are found compounded with 
Jehovah till more than two thousand 
years after the time of Enos, — appear- 
ing first, but then, according to the 
Chronicler, as plentifully as in far 
later times, in the age of Jacob’s great- 
grandchildren ? 

306. If, indeed, such names had 
first appeared after the time referred 
to in E.vi, we might have supposed 
that then, by the republication of the 
Name, a fresh impulse was given to its 
being freely used among the people. 


But the Chronicler’s data forbid such a 
suppositioj^;^ ,; According to him, the 
name first bigan to be used freely, and 
then it was used very freely, in the 
composition- of names, among Jacob’s 
great-grandchildren, while they were> 
we must suppose, miserable slaves in 
the land of Egypt. However, the 
character of the Chronicler’s state- 
ments is sufficiently shown by the fact, 
that in the very age, in which he gives 
so many of these names, the Pentateuch 
and book of Joshua, amidst their nu- 
merous additional names, furnish not 
one single instance of this kind, except, 
as before, Joshua and Jochebed. 

307. It should be observed that the 
inference, which, as it seems to us, may 
be fairly drawn from the fact above 
stated, is two-fold : — 

(i) That main portions of the Pen- 
tateuch and book of Joshua were com- 
posed before the name Jehovah had 
been long in such familiar use, as to 
be freely employed in the formation of 
Proper Names ; 

(ii) That thfy were, probably, not 
written in the later ages, to which 
many eminent critics are disposed to 
assign them, — were not written, for 
instance, long after the age of Solomon, 
or even long after the latter part of 
David’s life, when Proper Names com- 
pounded with Jehovah began to be 
common, as the history shoii^s, and, 
therefore, such names Vould most 
likely have crept into the text. Thus 
we have David’s sons, Adoni;a^, and 
ShephatzaA, 2S.iii.4, JedidzaA, Solo- 
mon’s other name, xii.25, Jonadab, 
David’s nephew, xiii.3, Jonathan, the 
son of Abiathar, xv.27, BenazaA, Je- 
/zoiada, and Je/zoshaphat, xx.23,24, 
another BenazaA, JonatJian, Vriah the 
Hittite, xxiii.30,32,39. 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE DBBIVATION OF THE NAME 
MOEIAH. 

308. There is, however, one word 
in Genesis, the name of a place^ 
Moriah, G.xxii,2, which appears at 
first sight tte be compounded with 
Jehovah. Henostenberg, i.274-277, 
insists very strongly on this point ; and. 
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for the sake of the Hebrew student 
and critic, we have considered his 
arguments at len^h in (Part 11.312). 

309. For the ordinary English reader, 
however, it will be sufficient to say : — 

(i) This is the only instance in the 
whole book of Genesis, where any 
name of place or person is (apparently) 
compounded with the name Jehovah; 
it is, therefore, highly probable from 
the first, that the derivation main-* 
tained by Henostenbebo is erroneous. 

(ii) It is most unlikely that this 

place was generally known — (as the 
Bivine command in _v.% tlM 

into the land of Moriah,’, ij^vjidenldyj 
implies) — known, therefore, ! 
idolatrous Canaanites, — by name 
compounded with Jehovah, when there 
is not a single other instance, in the 
whole Bible, of the existence of another 
name, so compounded, in that age, 

(iii) It is impossible that the place 
could have beeij already known fami- 
liarly as ‘ Moriah,’ which means, accor- 
ding to Hbngstenbbeg, ’appearance 
of« Jehovah,’ before thit veiy ‘ appear- 
ance of Jehovah ’ took place, described 
in the story, G,xxii, to which the 
giving of the name itself is ascribed : 
that is to say, it is impossible that 
when God said to Abraham, ’ Get 
thee into the land of Moriah,’ He 
could have commanded Abraham to go 
to a land which was not yet known by 
the name bf^which He called it. 

310. It remains now to be consi- 
dered what may, perhaps, be the real 
meaning and origin of the name Moriah. 

The * argument of Hengstbnbbrg 
rests mainly on one assumption, viz. 
that the ^ mounts which he supposes to 
be indicated by the name ‘ Moriah * in 
G.xxii.2, is the same as that ’mount 
Moriah,* which is actually mentioned 
in the Hebrew text of 2Ch.iii.l, as the 
hiU at Jerusalem on which the Temple 
was built, and where an ’appearance of 
Jehovah* took place, according to the 
Chronicler, in the time of David, cor- 
responding to this first * appearance of 
Jehovah ’ to Abraham. 

311. Now first, let it be observed that 
G.xxii.2 does not speak of any * mount 
Moriah,* but of the ^land of Moriah,* 
wl^h is supposed to have been well- 


known to Abraham ; whereas the 
mounts on which he was to sacrifice 
his son, was not as yet known to him, 
but was to be pointed out to him by 
God .Himself : — 

*Take now thy son, thine only son, Isaac, 
whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land 
of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt- 
offering, upon one of the mountains which I 
will tell thee of,* 

312. Again, theiarrative says, t;.14, 
that Abraham called the place of sacri- 
fice, — that is, this very mount — by the 
name ’ Jehovah-Jireh.* It is very arbi- 
trary to suppose that the writer meant it 
to be understood that he did not really 
diH it by this name, but by another 
name, ’ Moriah,* — by which name, how- 
ever, the whole district round was, 
according to the story in G.xxii.2, 
already generally known ! 

313. Hence it is not surprising to 
find that some of the principal ancient 
versions say nothing whatever of the 
’land of Moriah,* but translate the 
corresponding Hebrew word by ’ high,’ 

’ conspicuous,* ‘ visible,’ &c. Thus the 
LXX. have ’into the high land,’ — 
Aouila, ’ into the conspicuous iftid,' — 
Symmachus, ’ into the land of the 
vision* not (N.B.) ’into the land of 
the vision of Jehovah,* — the Vulgate, in 
terram visionis, ’into the land of vision.’ 

314. But the fact is, that in only one 
single place of the 0. T., viz. in the above 
passage of the Chronicles, written (222) 
two hundred years after the Captivity, 
is the name Moriah, whatever may 
be its meaning, applied to the Temple 
Hill at all. In all earlier writings 
after the time of Solomon, in the later 
Psalms, and in the Prophets, the hill, 
on which the Temple stood, is without 
exception called Zion. Wherever men- 
tion is made of the Sanctuary, Jeho- 
vah’s earthly dwelling-place, Zion is 
invariably named, never once Moriah. 

316. The following are some of the 
passages of Scripture, which prove 
that the Temple, as well as the Taber- 
nacle, was built on Mount Zion. We 
omit many, where * Zion ’ may be un- 
derstood as standing for the whole city 
of Jerusalem, and also a multitude of 
passages which occur in the JPsalms, 
since it might be disputed whether 
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these Were written before or after the 
days of David. But Thbtjpp truly 
observes, Ancient Jerusalem^ ^>.24 : — 

It cannot be denied that the idea of * holi- 
ness ’ is inseparably connected with the name 
Zion ; and, if Zion was the Xemple-HiU, it is 
easily seen why Jerusalem, as the holy city, 
should be called by this name ; but, h^ Zion 
been exactly the part of the city in which the 
Temple did not stand, then the use of the 
name Zion to convey the idea of holiness, be- 
comes absolutely'inexylicable. 

• 316. The following passages from 
the Prophets were certainly written 
while the Temple was still standings 
and they refer plainly to the Sacr^ 
Hill itself, and not to the city. 

* Blow ye the trumpet in Zion^ and sound 
an alarm in my holy mountain' Joelii.l. 

‘ So shall ye know that I am Jehovah ybur 
God, dwelling in Zion^ my holy mountain' 
Joel iii.l7. 

‘ Upon Mount Zion shall be deliverance, and 
there shall be holiness' Ob. 17. 

‘ Jehovah of Hosts, which dwelleth in Mount 
Zion.' lB.viii.18. 

* The place of the Name of Jehovah of Hosts, 
the Mount Zion' Is.xviii.T. 

‘ Jehovah shall reign over them in Mount 
Zion from henceforth, even forever.’ Mic.iv.7. 

317. In the following passages Mount 
Zion 18 expressly distinguished from 
the whole city of Jerusalem. 

* In Mount Zion and in Jerusalem shall be 
deliverance.’ Joel ii.82. 

‘ When Jehovah hath performed His whole 
work upon Mount Zion and on Jerusalem/ 
Is.x.12. 

‘ When Jehovah of Hosts shall reign in 
Mount Zion and in Jerusalem.’ Is.xxiv.S^. 

So, too, after the return from the 
Captivity and the rebuilding of the 
Temple, we read, Zech.viii.3 — 

‘ Thus saith Jehovah, I am returned unto 
Zion, and will dwell in the midst of Jeru- 
salem ; and Jerusalem shall be called a city of 
truth, and the moimtain of Jehovah of Hosts, 
the holy mountain : ’ — 
where the parallelism of the Hebrew 
poetry shows that ‘Zion’ is the ‘moun- 
tain of Jeho'vrah, the holy mountain.’ 

318. Again, in the time of the Mac- 
cabees we read : — 

* Upon this all the host assembled them- 
selves together, and went up into Mount Sion ; 
and when they saw the sanctuary desolate 
and the altar profaned, and the gates. burned 
up, and shrubs growing up in the courts, as in 
a forest, or in one of the mountains, yea, and 
the Priests’ chambers pulled down, &c.’ IM. 
iv.37,38. 

‘ So they went up to Mount Sion with joy 
and gladness, where they ofiEered burnt-offer- 
ings, &c.’ 1M.V.&4. 

‘ After this went Nicsmor up to Mount Sion, 
and there came out of the Sanctuary certain 


of the Priests, &c,’ lM.vil.88; see also /I 
will bum up this Hoose,’ v,Zh. 

* So then they wrote it on tables of brass, 
which they set upon pillars In Mount Sion, 
lM.xlv.27 ; comp, ff.48, ‘ So they commanded 
that this writing should be put in tables of 
brass, and that they ^ould be set up within 
the compass of the Sanctuary in a donspicuous 
place.’ 

I 319. It is true that in this age the 
' ‘ city of David ’ was evidently distin- 
guished from ‘ moTlnt Zion ' ; sincej^ the 
Syrian king’s forces held a strong 
‘ tower ’ in the ‘ city of David, ^ lM.ii. 
81,vi.26,vii.32, xiii.49,52,xiv.7,86, while 
the Jews fortified the ‘mount Zion,*. 
:^ir.iv.60, vi.7, 26, 48, 61, 64, 61, 62, x.ll,. 
Mii.^j ^whereas Zion is called the 
f city' OT David,’ in 2S.V.7, lK.viii.l, 
lCh,xi^. Perhaps, the ‘ city of David * 
with .its ‘tower’ occupied the site, of 
the old Jebusite fortress upon the norths 
em end *of Mount Zion ; whereas the 
‘Sanctuary ’ was built upon the eouthern 
eminence of the same Mount ; and hence 
we read, lM.xiii.62, of the ‘hill of the 
temple that was the tower.* But, how- 
ever this apparent discrepancy may be 
explained, and whatever view may be 
taken- of the Chronicler’s solitary note 
of the name ‘ Moriah ’ being given to 
the Temple-Hill, it may be considered 
as certain, from the above evidence, 
that both the Tabernacle and Temple 
were built on mount Zion, which fact 
we shall find to be of some importance, 
in considering the age of certain of the 
Psalms. 

320. Although, therefore, the name 
Moriah rnay have been commonly used 
for the Temple-Hill in the Chronicler’s 
days, (though this* must be considered 
doubtful,) yet the fact above stated 
leads us at once to two conclusions 

(i) That no writer of later days, 
before the Captivity, could have 
written this story of Abraham’s sacri- 
fice, introducing the name Moriah, in 
order to attach celebrity to the Temple- 
Hill ; since such a writer would surely 
have sought to attach such honour to 
the name of Zion ; 

(iy That the Jews, from David’s 
time and downwards, never could have 
understood the hill of Abraham’s sacri- 
fice to have been mount Moriah, flie 
Tem^e-Hill ; since then the Psalmists 
and Prophets would surely have made 
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firee use, or made use occasionally, of] 
thi| name Moriah, and not of Zion ex- 
■elusively. As it is, there is no indica- 
tion in the Bible, except in this one 
very late notice of the untrustworthy 
.phronicler, that the Temple-Hill was 
ever really called by this name. 

:321. The reader’s attention may 
now be called to the following extract 
from Bean Stani^e^’s Sinai and Pales- 
tine^ jt?. 250-25 3. 

What is affirmed by the Gentile ’tradition, 
with regard to the connection of Gerizim 
with Mclchizedek, is affirmed by the Samarijpan 
tradition, with regard to its connection with 
the sacrifice of Isaac, fj&eyonfl all doubt,’ 
(this is the form in whiaa Story is told 
amongst the Saanaritana thenaseiveaj ‘.Isaac 
was offered on Ar-Geri«|^*.,/JAraham said, 
‘Let us go up, and sacrillce oil tire mountain.’ 
Ho took out a rope to fastm his son ; but 
Isaaq said, ‘ No I I wall lie still.’ Thrice the 
knife ref,ni^ to cut. Then Gk)d from heaven 
called 'ta'%u,briel, ‘Go down, and save Isaac, 
or I will destroy thee from among the angels.’ 
From the seventh heaven Gabriel called, and 
pointed to the ram.’ The place of the ram’s 
capture is still shown near the Holy Place. 
The Jewish tradition, aa represented by Jo- 
sephus, transfers the scene to the hill, on 
which the Temple was afterwards erected at 
Jerusalem ; and this belief has been per- 
petuated in Christian times, as attached to a 
spot in the garden of the Abyssinian Convent, 
not, indeed, on Mount Moriah, but imme- 
diately to the east of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, with the intention of connecting 
the sacrifice of Isaac with the Crucifixion. 
An ancient thorn troe,*covered with the rags 
of pilgrims, is still shown as the thicket in 
which the ram was caught. 

But the Samaritan tradition is confirmed 
by the circumstances of the story. Abraham 
waa ‘in the land of the Philistines ,’i^bably 
at the extreme south. . Fiipm •BeerSh^ba to 
Gaza he would probably be conceived tp |nove 
along the Philisti»e iplain ; and then the 
morning of the^ third day 'he would arSvein 
the plain of S]Saron,’&x^]y where the mas- 
sive height of Gerizim is visible ‘ afar off ;’ 
and from thence half a day w’^ould bring him 
to its summit.* Exactly liuch a view is to be 
had in that plain ; and, on tl^e otlrcr hand, 
no such view or impression can fairly be said 
to exist on the road from Beersheba to Jeru- 
iMklkm^even if w;hat is at most a journey of 
two days could .'be extended to three. The 
towers of Jerusalem are, indeed, seen from 
the ridge of Mar Elias, at the distance of 
three miles. But there is no elevation, 
nothing corresponding to the ‘ place afar off,' 
to which Abraham ‘ lifted up his eyes.’ And 
the special locality, which Jewish tradition 
has assigned for the place,' and whose name is 
the chief guarantee for the tradition< — Mount 
Mftriahy the IJill of the Temple , — isnof viable, 
UU Uke traveller is close upoft it, at the southepo 
edge of the valley of Hinnom, from ^l)>ence 
M looks down vpon it^asona lower minente, J 


322. * The same author writes as fol- 
lows, Lectwres on the Jewish Churchy 
p.48,49 : — 

From the tents of Beersheba, he set forth 
at the rising of the sun, and went unto the 
place of which God had told him. It was not 
the place which Jewish tradition has selected 
on Mount Moriah in Jerusalem, — still less tliat 
which Christian tradition shows, even to the 
thicket in which the ram was caught, hard 
by the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, — still 
less that which Mussulman tradition indicates 
on Mount Arafat, at Mecca .* Bather we must 
look to that ancient Sanctuary of which I 
have already spoken, the natural altar on the 
summit of Mount Gerizim. On that spot, at 
that time the holiest in Palestine, the crisis 
was to take place. One, two, three days’ 
journey from Beersheba,— in the distance the 
high crest of the mountain appeiu’s. And 
‘ Abraham lifted up his eyes and saw the place 
afar off.' 

323. To the above I will add the 
following remarks. 

(i) It is much more probable that 
the site of such a sacritice would be 
laid upon the ‘ smooth sheet of rock ’ 
upon the top of Mount Gerizim, in a 
central situation, visible, as the Table 
Mountain near Maritzburg in Natal, 
like a huge natural altar, to all the 
country round, yet where the transac- 
tion would be private and concealed 
from men’s eyes, than on the low hill 
of the Temple, in the southern district 
of Judah, and in the immediate nngh- 
hoiirhood of the Jehusite city of Jeru- 
salem, if not, indeed, actually included 
wifliin its circuit, for Araunah the 
Jebusite lived upon it in Bavid’s days, 
and his family may have lived there in 
Samuel’s. 

. (ii) In B.xi.SO we read of Mount 
Gerizim and Mount Ebal: — 

‘ Are they not on the other side Jordan, by 
the way where the sun goeth down, in the 
land of the Cenaanites, which dwell in the 
champaign ovei against Gil gal, beside the 
terebinths (E.V. ‘ plains ’) of Moreh ? ’ 

But there was evidently one very 
remarkable hill or mountain in that 
land, since in Ju.vii.l we read of the 
host of the Midianites being ‘on the 
north side of the hill of Moreh, in the 
valley? Now Gerizim was noted, both 
as the highest, and also as one of the 
most fertile, of the hills of that district. 
May not Gerizim and Ebal have been 
‘the mountains’ of the ‘land of Moreh,’ 
one of which was to be pointed out to 
Abraham ? 

-(iii) Moreh was already distin* 
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guished and browed as the place 
where Abram tet halted, after his 
entrance into the land of Canaan, 
Cr.xii.6, — , 

‘ And Abram passed through the land unto 
the place of Sichem, unto the terebinth (E.V. 

* plain ’) of Moreh.* 

It was, therefore, closely connected with 
the life of Abraham, whereas the ‘mount* 
at Jerusalem was wholly strange to it. 

324. The later Jews may have had the 
same reason for corrupting this passage 
in Grenesis, by changing ‘ Moreh ’ into 
‘ Moriah,* so as to draw awav attention 
and honour from the famous, or, in 
their view, infamous, Samaritan moun- 
tain to their own Temple-hill, as they 
had for making the change in I).xxvii.4, 
Jo.viii.30, where, according to Kjbn- 
NicoTT, i>25s.ii.c.l, they have really 
changed the original Gerizim^ which 
still stands in the Samaritan copies of 
the Pentateuch, into Ehal. By this 
change, — instead of G-erizira, the mount 
of blessing j D.xxvii.l2, on which Joshua 
himself, with the royal tribe of Judah, 
the priestly tribe of Levi, and his 
own tribe of Joseph, were to stand 
‘ to bless the people,’ -^.12 — th^y have 
made Ebal^ the mount of cursing^ 
D.xxvii. 1 3, to be the mount, on which 
Joshua and all Israel were to build an 
altar, and offer peace-offerings, and eat 

• there, and rejoice before Jehovah their 
God, and set up great stones, with the 
Law engraved upon them, to remain as 
a record for all future ages. 

CHAPTER X. 

TUB NAMES ELOHIM AND JEHOVAH. 

325. The word Elohim is a plural 
noun, — derived, it is supposed, from a 
root, which still exists in Arabic, mean- 
ing ‘to fear, dread, tremble^* Hence 
the word means properly ‘fear,’ then 
‘object of fear’: comp. G.xxxi.42,53, 
where God is called ‘ the Fear of Isaac.’ 
Hence it follows that Elohim, by virtue 
of its original meaning, is the general 
name for Deity in Hebrew, and may 
be used, accordingly, for a heathen 
God. 

326. It is, therefore, quite a mistake 
to think of proving the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as some do, from the fact, thaf 
Elohim is a plural name. It is true. 


this plural noun is gene^ly used with 
a singular verb, — ^but not always; for 
it occurs with a plural verb in G.xx.l3, 
and with a plural adjective or participle 
in Jo.xxiv.l9,Ps.lviii.l2. And, as above 
mentioned, it is used of an ^agon, 

lS.v.7, Astarte, lK.xi.5, Baalzebuh, 
2K.i.2,3,6, — as well as of the True God. 
It is, therefore, most probably, 
exceUenticB, according to the very ccra- 
mon Hebrew idiom, by which ft^phira! 
noun is used to express a' Aupewative 
degree of excellence of any kind. Thus 
we have — 

‘ A cruel lord^,’ Is.xix.4,~‘ If I am a lord^, 
where is my fear ? ’ Mal.i.6,— ‘ the Holy One#,’ 
Pr.xi.lO, Hoff.xi.l2, — ‘God my Makers, ’ Job 
xxxv.lO,— ‘Eenp^smbfe thy Creators, ’ Ecc.xii. 
l,—‘tliy Husbands is thy Makers,’ Is,liv.6,-— 
‘Jehovah is Ps.cxxi.S. 

So, too, AdJ)nai, * Lord* so often used 
for God, is plural; and in D.x.17 we 
have the double plural, ‘L^d^ of 
lords.’ 

327. The name ‘Jehovah,’ however, 
is never used of a heathen god. It is 
the proper Personal Name of Him, who 
is declared to be emphatically the cove- 
nant God of the Hebrew people, — 

‘ Jehovah the God of your fathers, the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,’ E.iii.16, — 
‘Jehovah, the God of the Hebrews,’ v. 18, — 

‘ Jehovah, your God,’ vi.7. 

Hence it is never used as an appella- 
tive, as Elohim often is. Thus we may 
find it written, ‘ thy Elohim,’ ‘ Jehovah, 
youj Elohim,’ &c.but not ‘thy Jehovah,’ 
‘Elohim, our Jehovah.’ 

328. In E,iii.l4, ‘I am that I am,’ 
we find explained, apparently, the deri- 
vation of the name, ‘ Jehovah,’ according 
to the writer’s view, from the Hebrew 
word, havah, ‘ to be.’ WhelhCr this be 
the true origin of the Sacred Name 
or not, it appears to have been that 
which approved itSelf to the writer of 
E,iii.l4. 

And, thus derived, the name ‘ J ehovnb’, 
may be considered to mean ‘ HE 1^* ih' 
opposition to the gods of the Gentiles, 
‘which are not,’ which- are no gods/ 
Is.xxxvii.l9, and to represent, in the 
mouths of men, the ‘ self-existentBeing/ 
the ‘ Eternal,’ the ‘ Living God,’ ‘ Who 
was, and is, and is to come,’ Rev.i.8 ; 
whereas ‘ I am ’ coujd only properly be 
iised/as iu E.iii.l4, by the Divine Being 
Hhneelf. 
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329. The Mohist, then, r^resents 
l^ie name * Jehovah’ as Jiving been 

announced to Hoses and the 
Israelites at the time of the Exodus. 
And h^ carefully avoids using it in all 
the foregoing part of the story from 
Adam downwa^, through the times 
of Abraham, Isaacs Jacob, and Joseph, 
to that of Hoses. The Je^mst uses it 
freely all along. And, w^hout giving 
any account of its first introduction, he 
puts it in the m^^ii^th of Eve, G.iv.l, 
and remarks incidentally that, as 
early as the time of Enos, * men began 
to call up^n the Name of Jehovah,’ 
G.iv.26. 

330. The questfon now to be Con- 
sidered is, which l^f Shese two winters 
gives the true jaoeount, or, rather^ is 
either statement pprr^t ? Does not the 
very existence of this disejrepan#, sug- 
gest the probability of neither vef&n of 
the story being the right one ? May it 
not be possible that the Elohist wrote at 
a time when the word was new, — when 
it had onl;^ been recently introduced, 
tfs the Tmtienal Personal Name for the 
Divine Being, with the view of drawing 
more distin|^ly the line of demarcation 
between thb^eople of Israel, — ^how first 
^thered jinder a king, and no longer 
living in scattered, separate, tribes, — 
and the idolatrous nations round 
them? 

331. Hay not the Elohistic writer, 
wishing to enforce the adoption of this 
Name, have composed for the purpose 
this portion of the Mosaic story, -while 
the filter Jehovist, writing when the 
Name, though not, perhaps, even yet in 
cominon every-day use, was bemftning 
to be more generally known, and was, at 
all events, familiar to himself, uses it 
freely from the first ? And may not 
these later passages have been blended 
inl^one with the original narrative, 
-eiitter by the Jehovist himself, if he 
was merely an interoolator, or by some 
later editor, if the Jehovist was an in- 
dependent writer, without its being pen- 
ceived, or, at least, without its hemgfelt 
very strongly^ that a contradiction was 
thereby imported into the narrative, as, 
in fact, it was not perceived that G.ii 
contradict^ G.i, and that G.vii con- 
tradicted G.vi, and so in many other 


instances, o-f which we shall have to 
take acconnt hereafter? 

332. In suggesting this, we assume,, 
of course, that, from what we have al- 
ready seen of the unhistorical character, 
generally, of the account of the Exodus, 
it is no longer necessary to believe that 
the name Jehovah really originated in 
the way described in E.vi. Yet it,mu8t 
have originated in some way, — at som 
time or other, — in the read history o 
the Hebrew pe<^le, just as the Zulu 
Name for the Creator, UnkulunkUlu, 

* the Great-Great- One,’ must have been 
first used by some deep-thinking person 
in some part or other of their past his- 
tory. Is it not possible^ then, that the 
Name Jehovah may have been first 
employed by such a man as Sa.muel, 
in order to mark more distinctly the 
difference between the Elohim of the 
Hebrews and the Elohim of the nations 
round them, and make it more difficult 
for them to fall away to the practice of 
idolatry ? 

333. Certainly, it would be much 
more easy and natural to suppose, if 
that w«re supported by the, actual 
evidence in the case before us, that 
Samuel, or whoever else composed the 
Elohistic document, found the Name 
already in use among his people, and 
with some legendary traditions attached ^ 
to it, as to the way in which it was first 
made known to them by Moses, during 
their march through the wilderness. If 
it were right#) wish any fact of history 
to be other than it really is, one would 
rather desire such a solution of the pre- 
sent difficidty, and gladly embrace it. 
But a firm and honest adherence to the 
results of critical enquiry, as set forth 
in the following chapters, does not, in 
our judgment, allow of our making this 
supposition. They* seem to compel us 
to the conclusion, that the Name was 
really new to the Hebrew people in 
the days of Samuel ; and, if so, we can 
scarcely avoid the inference that he 
himself must have first adopted it, 

334. In that case, he may have 
written the account of the revelation 
to Moses in E.vi, with the view of 
accounting for the origin of the Name, 
and may have carefully abstained from 
using it in his narrative, until it was 
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thus, as it were, introduced with autho- 
rity. We may conceive that the sheets 
of parchment or papyrus, on which the 
old Seer had inscribed, as best he could, 
the early annals of the Hebrew history, 
were loft at his death, — unJinUhed, pro- 
bably, — in the hands of the members of 
his ‘ School,’ for whose instruction, in 
fact, they wore, as we suppose, com- 
posed in the first instance, though their 
Teacher’s large and patriotic mind would 
embrace, no doubt, the whole population 
of tlio land, whom he hoped gradually 
to reach by means of their influence. 

335. This unfinished work,, then, 
would fall naturally, after the Seer’s 
death, into the custody of some disciple 
of Samuel, one of the ‘Prophets ’ of his 
‘ School,' sucl^, for instance, as Nathan 
or Gad, — not exactly, therefore, .a con^ 
temjporary of the Seer, so as to have 
shared in his counsels from the first, 
and to have taken a deep personal in- 
terest in the original plan, — and yet 
living at a time so near to hh time, 
that the Name, Jehovah, though well- 
known to those of higher mind, such as 
David and the Prophets and Priests of 
his age, was not yet tlioroughly 
larised, was not, therefore, used as 
familiarly as the old name Elohim, in 
the common speech of the people at 
large, nor compounded freely in their 
Proper Names. And he, who had al- 
ready, perhaps, Ititnessed the actual 
growth of the history under his mas- 
ter’s hands, and had imbibed, wo may 
suppose, some portion of his spirit, 
might very properly seek to carry on 
and perfect so interesting and useful 
a work ; he might even have been 
charged by the dying Seer himself to 
do so. 

336. Accordingly, he may have (Jone 
his best to this end, either by writing 
a separate narrative, which at first 
existed in an independent form, but 
was incorporated by a later editor wdth 
the Elohistic document, or by directly 
interpolating the original story, making 
additions here and there from any sources 
at his command, illustrating, amending, 
enlarging, and, perhaps, at times abridg- 
ing it, and filling up the latter portion of 
the narrative, which was left, perhaps, 
altogether incomplete. Such a writer 


as this> accustomed from his youth up- 
waMs, as one (rf Samuel’s pupils, to use 
habitually, in his common discourse, the 
name Jenovah, as the Proper Name of 
the God of Israel, might not adhere to 
this peculiarity of the earlier narrative, 
but might use the name Jehovah freely 
from the first, and might, indeed, desire, 
or think it best, to represent it as a 
Name known to pious worshippers from 
a very early age. 

337. Should it further appear, as I 
believe it will, that there is very little 
in the Pentateuch after E.vi which 
really belongs to the Elohist, who seems 
to have either brought his story tq a 
close very abruptly, •i.H)r to have left it, 
towsMds the conclusion, in a very im- 
perfect and defective state, there would 
have been the less reason for this se- 
cond,, writer to have considered it in- 
cunibent on him to adhere strictly to 
the plan of the Elohist. He may, 
therefore, have determined altogether 
to abandon it in his own composition, 
and to represent the name Jphovah, as 
used commonly among men from the 
days of Enos downwards. 

. 338. In that case, however, and sup- 
posing that he did not compose an ori- 
ginal, independent^ narrative, but wrote 
only to supplement the primary stor}’’, 
he must have retained deliberately the 
grand Elohistic chapter, E.vi, as too 
interesting and important to be omitted 
in the story of the Exodus, though aware 
of the inconsistency thus occasioned, or, 
it may be, as above suggested, because 
he did not feel very strongly the contra- 
diction thus involved, any more than 
those which exist between his own ac- 
counts of the Creation and the Flood, 
and those of his predecessor. And so 
there are multitudes of devout and 
thoughtful readers, who have studied 
the Bible closely in our own 'HKy's, 
without perceiving these obvious ms*, 
crepancies. 

339. It would be very natural, how- 
ever, for a writer such as this, upon 
first introducing the Name Jehovah into 
the etory, — a Name, as we suppose, not 
yet thoroughly popularised, — to couple 
it with the familiar Name Elohim, so 
maldlig the transition, as it were, more 
easy. In this way, perhaps, we may ac- 
I 
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eotmt te thfi l!kt that i|i 0.li.4-4ii«24, 
the fir^i Jehevistic sectioaof the Bible, 
the Name *Jehb i^h*^ CKscmsii; 
times, and always in the form *^ehovah 
Blohim,’ Lobd 0od, — not ‘Jehovah’ 
only, as in the subsequent section, 
which, how^r, as will be shewn hei^ 
after, is due to the same writer. 

^40. This circuihstiance also rather 
tends to confirm the thatthe writer 
composed it at a tim^ when the Name, 
though already femiliar to himself^ was 
not yet nniversaUy employed, and that 
he wished in this way to commend it 
to popular acceptance, instead of merely 
adopting it as a woi^ already common 
in the mouths of the people. 

In like manner, the Zulus can speak 
of the Unkulunkulu of this, or that, 
person, or people. In the Church of 
England Jdissibons, however, the word 
uBio has been introduced for the Name 
of God, as specially set forth in Chris- 
tian teaching. And it is not uncommon 
for amissiohary to join the two together, 
in speaking to the natives, in the form 
uDio-NkuluukuIu. 

3|ri. At present, however, the sug- 
gestions, which we have made abovp, 
are only conjectural, exc&pt to this ex- 
tea^ that — ^ 

(i) We have seen reason already to 
conclude with certainty (240) that 
large portions, at least, of the story of 
the Exodus must have been written 
long after the time of Moses and 
Joshua, whatever relics of that earlier 
a*ge may still, perhaps, be retained in 
the narrative ; 

(ii) We ean scarcely doubt that the 
age of Samuel is the earliest age, after 
the time of the Exodus, at which such 
a history can be conceived to have been 
written ; 

(iii) We have observed some indica- 
tiiq^ (234), which seem to point to the 
age of Samuel, as the time at which 
some portions of the Pentateuch may 
have been written ; 

^ (iv) We have reason to believe (276) 
that Samuel and his pupils did actually 
employ themselves in historical compo- 
sition. 

Let us now see if we can bring any 
proofs to bear more directly oU this 
question. , 


GH^-FTEE XI. 

THE ELOHIStro ESAEMS OP ©AVID. 

342. Let it first be observed that, in 
^e Pentateuch, and Book of Joshua, 
si^ soon as the Name Jehovah is pro- 
claimed, it appears constantly in every 
p^e as the ruling Name, the word 
habitually and most commonly em- 
ployed for the Divine Being. This 
continues also through the books of 
Judges, Euth, Samuel, and Kings. 
The Name Elohim is also used, but/<ar 
more freqitently the Name Jehovah. 

343. Thus a careful examination of 
each book gives the following result, 
reckoning only those instances in which 
the Name El or Elohim is applied to 
the True God, and not to human beings 
or idols. 


Exodus . , 



Eluhim 

134 . 

JeViovah 

. 398 

Leviticus . 



^2 . 

. 311 

Numbers 



34 . 

. 396 

Deuteronomy 



334 . 

. 550 

Joshua . , 



67 . 

. 224 

Judges . . 



52 . 

. 174 

Ruth . . . 



3 . 

. 18 

1 Samuel , 



.97 . 

. 320 

2 Samuel 



59 , 

. 153 

1 Kings . , 



88 . , 

. 258 

2 Kings . . 



77 . , 

. 277 


In Jo.ii.9-12, the Name Jehovah is 
put four times into, the mouth of 
the Canaanitish harht, Rahab. In 
N.xxii-xxiv it occurs twelve times in 
the addresses of the heathen prophet^ 
Balaam, and Elohim only eleven times ; 
nay, ho is actually made to say, — 

‘I cannot go beyond the word of Jehovah, 
my God,’ N.xxii.18. 

344. Thus it cannot be doubted that 
the story, as told in the Pentateuch and 
all the other historical books, represents 
the Name Jehovah as being far more 
common in the mouth of the people 
generally than the Name Elohim, all 
along downwards, from the time of its 
being announced as the special Name, 
by which the God of Israel would be 
known to His people. 

, 346. If, then, we have any means of 
testing independently the truth of this 
representation, we shall thus have light 
thrown, from an entirely new quarter, 
upon the question now before us, as to 
the historical veracity of the Books of 
the Pentateuch. If we find, upon cer- 
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tain evidence, that the Name Jehovih ^rt of his Hfe,»m wiiicJi itiraSi most 
was thus habitually employed by men, probably, writtm, , , 
who, beyond all doubt, lived and wrote 848^ the hun^dimd fifty Psalms 

within the period embraced by thei^icoiitained in the BiHe, nearly viz. 
Books, we sliall have so far an ‘ beventt/-three, are, l^y their titles at- 
ment with the Mosaic story, that there tributed to David in the .l^^rew text, 
is here no contradiction to it> thougl^ while the LXX assign ' others to 
in face of the evidence, already prd- him. Of the above seventy-tlMreifj fo?r- 
duced, of the nnhistorical character of teen have inscriptions which specify the 


the narrative, even such an agreement 
as this would not, of course, avail to es- 
tablish its historical veracify. 

346. But if, on the other hand, we 
find the exact contrary, — if we find 
that, so far from tlie Name Jehovah 
being habitually used, it was used very 
rarch/, much less freely than Elohim, 
and often not at all^ by most eminent 
writers, who must have been familiar 
with the Name, and must have used it, 
if it was really common in their days, — 
we shall have hero a direct and palpable 
contradiction to the intimations of the 
Mosaic Books, and a strong independent 
proof, in addition to what we have ob- 
served already, of the nnhistorical cha- 
racter of the Mosaic stoiy. 

347. Let us examine, then, for this 
purpose, the Book of Psalms, and those 
Psalms especially, in the first instance, 
which appear by their titles to have 
been written in the earlier part of 
David’s life. And let us see if David 
makes use of the Name Jehovah, as 
freely as we should expect him to use 
it, from what we find in the Pentateuch, 
— as freely as he must have used it, if 
the word was in common use in his 
days, and believed to have had set upon 
it the s(#feil, as it were, of Jehovah Him- 
self, as the Name by which He would 
be known as the Covenant God of 
Israel. It is true that the titles of 
the Psalms may bo — and most pro- 
bably are — in many cases, of much 
later date than the Psalms themselves, 
and are not to be depended on, when 
unsupported by internal evidence of 
their truthfulness. But the contents 
of a Psalm will sometimes confirm the 
statement in the title, as to the oc- 
casion on which it was composed, and 
be sufficient to satisfy us both as to its 
having been written by David, or, at 
least, in David’s lifetime, and as to the 


event in David’s iifr, with reference to 
which the Psalm Was composed. Eight 
of these inscriptions refer to e'^ents in 
his earlier years, before he was king* 

349. Of these eight, six, when ex- 
amined, give the following results : — 

(i) In Ps.lii, when** ‘ Doeg, the Edomite, 
came and told Saul, and said unto him, David 
is come to the house of Ahimelech,’ we have 
Elohim times, Jehovah not once. 

(ii) In P8.1iv, when ‘ the Ziphims came and 
said to Saul, doth not David hide himself with 
U3?’ we have Elohim four times, Adonai 
(Lord) once, Jehovah (Lord) once. 

(iii) In Ps.lvi, when ‘ the Phillstinos took 
David in Gath,’ at the court of Achish, we 
have Elohim nine times, Jehovah once. 

(iv) In Ps.lvii, when ‘ David fled from Saul 
111 the cave,’ wo have Elohim seven times. Lord' 
once, Jehovah not once. 

(v) In P8.lix, when ‘Saul sent, and they 
watched the house to kill him,’ we have 
Elohim nine timCvS, Lord once, Jehovah thrw 
times. But, in this Psalm, the expression in 
v.ll, ‘ Slay them^not, lest my people forget it,* 
would seem to imply that the writer was kmg 
at the time, and, therefore, that, if written 
by David at all, it was composed at a later 
date than that which the title ascribes to it. 

(vi) In Ps.lxiii, when ‘ David was in the 
wilderness of Judah,’ wo have Elohim three 
times, Jehovah not once. 

350. The above are all the Psalms 
ascribed to David (with two exceptions, 
Ps.xxxiv,Ps.cxliii, to be considered pre- 
sently), whose early age is distinctly 
intimated in their titles ; and in each, 
instance we see a phenomenon the veiy 
opposite to that, which the Pentateuch 
and other historical books would lead 
us to expect. And let it be observed 
that this is true, supposing that thes^ 
Psj^,lms were really written by Davra, 
whether he wrote them on the occasions 
mentioned in the titles, or not, and 
even if they were not written by David 
at all, but by some olhe^ person of that ^ 

But, if the titles can be relied on, 
(as some writers so strenuously main- 
tain), it would follow from this that in 
David’s earlier days, — at a time when 
he was in close intimacy with the 
venerable Prophet Samuel, with whom, 
12 
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we It3re told, he stayed some time at 
Bama^ lS.xix.l8, while a fugitive from' 
Saul, and when he ;must, 4oii^tless, 
^ave mingled with the Prophets of 
Samuel’s *S6ho6l,' have heard their 
eacred hymns, and taken part in their 
religious services, — though he hnm the'^] 
Name Jehovah, yet he was certainly 
in the habit of using it freely \ he 
either used it not at all in his com- 
positions, or used it very sparingly, as 
if he was only now beginning to use it, 
as if it was somewhat new and strange 
to him: as yet, not so frequent on his 
lips, not so familiar to his thoughts, as 
the old and well-known name, Elohim. 

351. It is surely inconceivable that 
a man, so eminently pious as David, 
should, during a large portion of his 
life, have been writing a number of 
Psalms, in which this Name Jehovah is 
hardly ever employed, if the story of 
the gioing of the Na^ is really true , — 
if it was known to Pavid tl^t this 
Name was first repealed to Mooses by 
the Lord HimsbH^ and had the special 
sai^tion andapprovalof Almighty God, 
as the name by ij^ich He chose to be 
addressed, the proper Name of the God 
of Israel, — 

‘ This is my Name for ever, and this is my 
memorial unto all generations,’ E.iii.15. 

It can hardly be believed that either 
he, or any other good man of those days, 
could have done this, if the Name was 
so common in the mouths of all pious 
and devout men, — even of heathen per- 
sons, — in his own and all the post- 
Uosaic ages, as the history represents. 

362. But the Psalms, above instanced, 
are by no means the only cases in which 
the same phenomenon occurs, among 
the Psalms ascribed to David. For, if 
we examine carefully all the thirty-one 
Psalms of the Second Book (216), Ps.xlii 
to Ps.lxxii, of which eighteen, marked 
below with an asterisk, are ascribed to 
David, we shall have the following very 
aoticeablfe result ; — 


p*. 

K. 

J. 

Ps. 

E. 

J. 

42 

13 

1 

51* 

G 

0 

43 

8 

0 

52* 

5 

0 

44 

5 

0 

53* 

7 

0 

45 

4 

0 

64* 

4 

1 

46 

7 

3 

56* 

6 

2 

47 

8 

2 

56* 

9 

1 

48 

8 

2 

57* 

7 - 

0 

49 

2 

0 

58* 

2 

1 

50 

10 

I 

59* 

9 

3 


Pfc 


J. 

Pf. 

E. 

J. 

60* 

5 

0 

67 

6 

0 

61* 

3 

0 

68* 

81 

3 

62* 

7 

0 

69* 

10 

5 

63* 

8 

0 

70* 

8 

2 

64* 

8 

1 

71 

9 

3 

66* 

8 

0 

. 72 

3 

1 



0 





^53. The eighteen Psalms, which are 
here ascribed to David, include the six 
which we have just been considering, 
and which were written, as we have 
seen, (supposing their titles to be cor- 
rect), at an early period of bis life, 
when, in fact, he was not yet tfirty 
years old. They include, also, three 
from the middle part of his life, — Ps.lx 
(E.5,J.O), when ‘Joab returned, and 
smote of Edom in the valley of salt, 
twelve thousand. men,’ in forty fifth 
year of David’s life, — Ps.li (E.6,J.O), 
after his adultery with Bathsheba, in the 
fiftieth year, — and Ps.lxxii. (E.3.J.1) — 
or, rather (E.l,J.O), ^since v. 18,19, aro 
merely the doxology (216),'. added by 
the compiler in later days, to serve as 
a close to Book II of the Psalms, — 
which is entitled ‘ A prayer for Solo- 
mon,’ and, if uTitten by David, may 
have been composed by him shortly 
after Solomon’s birth, in the fifty first 
or fifty^second year of his life. 

354. Looking now at the above table, 
is it conceivable that David should have 
written the above eighteen Psalms, or 
any number of them, — in which the 
name Elohim occurs, on the average, 
seven times to Jehovah once, and in 
nine of which Jehovah does not occur 
at all, if the latter name was used so 
freely, so much more freely than Elo- 
him, and under such high sanction, in 
the common language of tht people 
when he wrote, as the historical books 
with one voice imply? Nay, every 
Psalm in this Book shows the same 
characteristic preference for the word 
Elohim. And, supposing as we na-^ 
turally may before further inquiry, that 
all or most of them are Psalms of about 
the same age, as they are found in the 
same collection, and that age the ago 
of David, as the titles of so many of 
them imply, it is obvious that the force 
of the above argument is just as strong, 
whether such Psalms were really writ- 
ten by David, or by any other pious 
writer of those days. 
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CHAPTER XII. With respect,^ howerer, to the 

« ’ above three Psalms, li, lx, Ixviii, — and 

THE PSALMS OP THE SECOND BOOK, especially the last two of them, — on 
355. But it may be said ‘ It is very which the whole stress of our argument 
possible — nay, highly probable — that . will' be laid, — it seemd^Jlighly probable 
veiy many of these Titles are erroneous# that they were actually written hy or 
and that very many of these Psalnliii||^?: David, and, adopting the Bible chro- 
though ascribed to David, were not really ^ nolo^, in fifty-first, forty-fifth^ and 

written by David at all.’ We grant this fortieth, years of his life, respectively, 
fully, and we wish it to be distinctly Now, in the first two of these Psalms, 
observed that our arguruvent does not in Jehovah is not used at all ; in the third, 
the least defend on the accuracy of the Jehovah or Jah occurs four times, but 
Titles. For our own purposes, indeed, Elohim and Adonai thirty-eight times, 
we should gladly at once set aside the The inference from this fact would seem 
Titles altogether, and try to make out to be irresistible, viz. that Jehovah was 
the age of any particular Psalm from not in common use with one, at least, 
its internal evidence. But as Heng- of the most devout and able writers of 


STENBERG, OHC of tho chicf defenders of 
the traditionary view, is so very de- 
cided in maintaining their correctness, 
it seems best, with Dr. Davidson, ii.255, 
to * assume the alleged Davidic author- 
ship’ as being fosSihly true, ‘till in- 
ternal evidence proves the contrary.’ 
In order, therefore, to make sure of our 
ground, it is necessary to examine care- 
fully, one by one, the Psalms of the 
Second Book, and see if they con- 
tain sufficient internal evidence to 
enable us to fix them, either upon 
David himself as their author, or else 
upon the age of David, 

356. In Part II (362-428) we have 
gone through at full length a minute 
examination of the Psalms of Book II, 
the result of which is as follows : 

(i) There are three of these Psalms, 
viz. Ps.l, Ps.lx, Ps.lxviii, which, as it 
appears to us, may be assigned from 
their internal eWdence, with very great 
probal^lity— and, in the case of Ps.lx 
and Ps.lxviii, with a near approach to 
certainty— to the age of David ; 

(ii) There is no strong internal evi- 
dence, such as to compel us to a similar 
conclusion, in the case of any other of 
the Psalms of this Book ; 

(iii) But, on the other hand, there is 
no decisive evidence to the contrary; 
and it is possible that all of them may 
have been written in David’s time, and 
even by David himself, — some of them, 
as the Titles imply, in the earlier por- 
tion of his life, some in the middle, and 
some in the latter years of it, — and, at 
all events, by some one of that age. 


that age, unless it can be met by con- 
trary evidence of a very decisive cha- 
racter, showing as certainly that some 
Psalms were composed, hy or for David 
in the early part of his life, which con- 
tain the name Jehovah as predomi- 
nantly as Ps.lxviii contains Elohim. 

358. We mustnow proceed to examine 
carefully the interftal contents of each 
of these three Psalms. Few English 
readers, indeed — and, certainly, none of 
the traditionary school — would be in- 
clined to douht the fact of these three 
Psalms being really David’s. But 
such merely conventional belief will 
not suffice for our present purposes. 
We must endeavour to make out, if 
possible, how the truth really stands 
in this matter. 

359. Ps.li (E.6,J.O) is generally be- 
beved to be the genuine utterance of 
David’s ‘ broken spirit,’ when he came 
to repentance after his grievous sin. It 
appears to me that this Psalm is as- 
signed in the Title to its true occasion. 
The writer does not once use in it the 
name ‘Jehovah.’ May it have been 
that, in the anguish of his soul, he 
had recourse to the old familiar name, 
Elohim, as a more real name, a name 
dear to him from old associations, one 
which he had used all along in his 
childhood and youth, and in the better 
days of his ripened manhood, rather 
than to the more modem name, Je- 
hovah ? 

360. Dr. Davidson, however, ob- 
serves as follows, ii.263 : — 
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Tile ftfty-flrst psalm is post-Daridic, ae the 
two last verses prove,—* Do good in Thy good 
jfleaBiire unto Zion ; build Thou the walls of 
Jerusalem. Then i^lt Thou bei^toased with 
the sacrifices of righteousness, ^h burat- 
olfering and whole burnt-offering ; then shall 
they offer bullocks upon Thine altar.’ It is 
true that they are but loosely appended to the 
preceding co»text,and are therefore considered* 
by many, a later addition. That hypothesis is 
probably groundless. The psalm was written 
at a time when the City and Temple of Jeru- 
salem were thrown down. Btrf;h Zion and the 
ioalU of the capital are expressly mentioned. 
Hence the attempts, that have been made to 
force the meaning into union with David’s 
crime in relation to Bathsbelm, are unworthy 
of notice. The psalm shows a right sense of 
sin as committed mainly against God, and a 
thorough feeling of the worthlessness of ex- 
ternal sacrifices, apart from purity of heart 
or rectitude of motive. "Whether views so 
near the Christian ones were entertained by 
any Jew as early as David’s time is doubtful. 
A later than David seems to be required by 
the apprebension of sin, as well as the state of 
Jerusalem, implied in the poem. The begin- 
ning of the Babylonish Captivity is the pro- 
bable date. 

361. Hkitgstenctro \i.p. 182: — 

That the PsaliMW^ qcmipos^ by David on 
the occasion [of mu idn with ,Bath8heba], 
appears from the supefscrihtion, and also 
from the wonderM ^i^greeD^ent of the con- 
tents with 2S.xi,xiL ‘ Tlmt we have to do 
here with a sinner of high rank, is probable 
even from v.18, ‘Then wMl I teach trans- 
gressors Thy ways, and ainuirs shall be con- 
verted unto Thee,’— according to which the 
compassion to be shown tq the Psalmist shall 
operate beneficially through an extensive 
circle,— but quite certain from the conclu- 
sion, 0,18,19. That the Psalmist there passes 
on to pray for the salvation of the whole people, 
Ijre-BUpposea that this salvation was personally 
connected with himself, that the people stood 
and :tell with him. In r.l4 the Psalmist prays 
for deliverance from blood-guiltiness. Such 
guilt David had hicurred tlu-ough the death 
of Uriah occasioned by him, and Nathan had 
threatened him in the name of God with the 
divine vengeance for it. This is the more 
remarkable from the circumstances of the 
case being so singular. Of a true worshipper 
of God— [much less of a pious king'\ — the 
whole history of the Old Testament contains 
nothing similar. I 

362. Ewald, p. 247, assigns this 
Psalm to some time after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple ; Olshatjsen, ^.226, 
to the times of the Maccabees. Hup- 
FELD writes as follows, iii.p.S; — 

Against the reference [to David’s sin with 
Bathsheba] may be urged the manner in 
which, V.3, &c., the fundamental idea is ex- 
pressed of more spiritual sins, punishable by 
God and not by man, and the inner unclean- 
ness of human nature. The phenomena 
usually produced by those who deny this 
reference (e.g. Dx WBrtB, Hrrzio, Ewaid), 


—as the ‘diflioiated^ abrupt* fanguage,' the 
multitude of sins, and that here we find the 
first entreaty for forgiveness of sin, which 
was already disclosed to David, the obviously 
later idea tff * the original rinfulneea of man,’ 
—are partly without any foundation, resting 
only on narrow views of interpretation, 
partly not decisive. Only the prayer r.l8, 
the bteikiing of the wadis of Jerusalem,' 
which assumes destruction, is numifestly 
irreconcilable with the notion of its having bee 7 i 
composed by David. Yet is this conciudon 
very loosely appended, and hence It is ex- 
plained by several interpreters as a lat«: addi- 
tion. If it is genuine, then the Psalm must 
belong to the time after the Babylonish 
Captivity. 

363. But we have no reason to sup- 
pose a priori that such a man as David 
may not haye had a deep spiritual ap- 
prehension of the evil of sin, sufficient 
to account for his language in this 
Psalm ; * and, if so, surely, the connec- 
tion between 'y.lT and v.18,19, is most 
natural and intimate. The only ‘sacri- 
fice,’ which he can presume to bring, in 
the consciousness of his great crime, 
and in the deep sense of God’s forgiving 
mercy, is ‘ a broken spirit ’ : 

*A broken and a contrite heart, 0 God, 
Thou wilt not despise.’ 

Yet, if God will bless His chosen City, 
not for its guilty king^s sake, but of His 
own free grace, and in His own ‘ good 
pleasure’ will ‘do good to Zion,’ then 
would abundant and acceptable offer- 
ings be made by the righteous zeal of 
its inhabitants, such as his sorrowful 
and shame -stricken spirit could not 
think of bringing. 

364. The fact, that the writer was a 

‘ man of rank,' who had been 

guilty of ‘murder,’ v.14:, seems to point 
very strongly to David : and the whole 
language of the Psalm suits thoEoughly 
the story of his sin and of his repent- 
ance. In t;.18 there seems to be no 
reference to the ‘walls of Jerusalem’ 
being broken dxnvn and in ruins, but 
only to their being needing to be 
‘ built up ’ and strengthened. The lan- 
guage appears to be used metaphorically, 
(as in Ps.cxlvii.2, ‘Jehovah doth build 
up J erusalem,’ compared with v. 13, ‘ For 
He hath strengthened the bars of thy 
gates,’) with reference to the fact that 
David had taken the stronghold of 
Zion, and made Jerusalem his royal 
city, only twelve years before, and that 
there were still powerful enemies by 
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whom his kingdom was threatened, as, 
e.g, the Ammonites, 2S.xii.26~31. 

366. Ps.lx(E.6,J.O), however, is, be- 
yond all reasonable doubt, as it appears 
to ns, referred by its title to the true oc- 
casion on which it was composed, and of. 
which- we read the account in 2S.viii.3, 
1 3, in the forty-fifth year of David’s life. 
The fact that in v.7 the writer speaks of 
his authority as extending over ‘ Gilead 
and Manasseh,’ i.e. the trans-Jordanic 
tribes, as well as that of his calling 
Ephraim ‘the strength of his head,’ and 
Judah his own royal tribe, ‘ his lawgiver,’ 
seems to point, in our judgment, almost 
with certainty, to David as its author. 

366. Dr. Davidson, however, ii.252, 
considers that this Psalm also ‘ is mnch 
later than David’s time,’ grounding his 
conclusion upon these two points ; — 

(i) r.l-3 shew a very nnprosperous state of 
affairs. The people liad experienced /yreat 
disasters, and were discomfited. The marks 
of the Divine displeasure were palpable. But 
the country was not in so disordered a state, at 
the time of the Syrian war, as is here repre- 
sented. 

A ns. It is very possible that David’s forces 
were not always victorious, in the deadly 
struggles in which he was engaged while 
establishing his empire, though such defeats 
may not have been recorded in the rapid 
summary of his exploits in 2S.viii. The whole 
account in 2S.x shows that this time of the 
Syrian war was a most critical time for liim, 
as, indeed, Joab’s words intimate, v.l2, — ‘ Be 
of good courage, and let us play the men, /or 
our people^ and for the, cities of our God ; and 
Jehovah do that which seemeth Him goodl ’ 

(ii) Besides, David already possessed the 
wliole land of Canaan. Ho could not, there- 
fore, appeal in r.6-8, to the promise of 
Jehovah, that his people should conquer and 
possess it. 

A ns. The language of these verses may only 
express David’s confidence that his kingdom 
should be permanently confirmed over the 
tribes of Israel, in accordance with the words 
of Nathan, 2S.vii.4,17, where the prophet says 
to him, in the name of Jehovah, ‘ Tliine house 
and thy kingdom shall be established for ever 
before thee; thy throne shall be established 
for ever.’ And, as above observed, the words 
of v.l seem only applicable to the time of 
David. 

367. Hbngstenbeeg observes on this 

Psalm, 276 : — 

‘ The sketch of the historical circumstances, 
by which this Psalm was called forth shews 
that it moves within the same domain as 
Ps.xliv. P8.xliv is the earlier of the two; 
the sons of Korah sang [that Psalm] in the 
midst of distress, probably whilst David was 
absent at the Euphrates; David followed 
them [in this] after succour had be^ in 


I some measure obtained* The waziike, con- 
• fident tone, the triumphant contempt iA the 
enemy expressed in «*8, point to a time <rf 
highest prosperity in the state. And, in par- 
ticular, the reign of HiOuM is indicated by the 
circumstances that the three hoetile neigh- 
bouring nations, mentiemed in this verse, 
wore all singularly defeated by David, and 
that in t>.6,7, the countries on both iddes of 
Jordan, and also Ephraim and Judah, appear 
as united in one kingdom, of which Mngdom 
Judah was the head— a state of matters which 
ceased to exist immediately after Solomon, to 
whose time, however, it is impossible to refer 
the Psalm, on account of the prevailing war- 
like character by which it is distinguMied. 
Finally, it is evident, from -p.S-lS, that the 
Psalm was composed in view of an expedition 
against Edom, 

368. Even Ewald, _p.374, who places 
the date of its composition after the 
Captivity, considers that portions of it 
are of the Davidic age : — 

P8.1x shows at once that poetry in these 
sorrowful times (of the Captivity) calls to its 
help also the force and expr^on of the 
ancient poetical science : for, on close exam- 
ination, there can be no doubt that the word* 
from u.5(7), as far as the first half of v.l0(12), 
are borrowed from an older, and, no doubtf 
Davidic soTig. Whil^ aB tltie other words quite 
fall in with the language imd state of affairs of 
this lata* time, those ou the contrary are 
quite distinct in kind and colouring, subject- 
matter and meaning ; the dissimilarity strikes 
the eye at the first glance. The old passage 
proems in the following strain ; at the time of 
great pressure in the latter port of David’s life, 
when the Philistlnte fiercely threatened, comp. 
2S.V. 17-25, xxiii.5, &c., and the king in the 
Sanctuary had besought counsel and strength 
iTom Jehovah, he records hero thankfully the 
cheering response wliich he received while 
struggling with his doubts and distress. How 
easily a later writer might apply this to the 
needy and oppressed circumstances of his own 
time, is obvious ; if at tlxat time, it is true, 
Fhili.stmes were not exactly the enemies to be 
dreaded, yet they were heathens, and ‘ Philis- 
tines ’ are treated as equivalent to ‘ heathens.’ 
While, however, the later poet repeated the 
oracle, as the very centre and life of the 
whole, iiiitoimhed and completely unaltered, 
and even produces something of the context, 
(».9(11), and the first three words of ».10(12),) 
he adds quite a new introduction, and the 
chief part of the conclusion, in his own words, 
—incontestably because the beginning and 
the remainder of the conclusion of the old 
song did not suftlciently suit this later time. 

369. Olshausen assigns this Psalm 
to the time of the Maccabees, but re- 
marks, jt?.263 : — 

That the oracle quoted by the Poet in 
?\6-8 is only borrowed, must in any o abo 
be assumed. That it contained, however, a 
revelation then generally known, perhaps, 
resting on the authority of the High Priest, 
and referring to the relations of the time, i& 
much more probable than that it is cUaived 
from a Davidic song, aa Ewald supposes. 
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HiTF&mj) fiftjrs, iii. p.l22 : — 
yiiia Pttdm seems to point to the times of 
the stiU«existing kin^om, hut tp a later 
time {than that indicated by the Title], since 
the promise in the oracle expresses the idea 
so common in the Prophets, of the restoration 
of the unity of the kingdom, which la preceded 
by an account of the division of the kingdom 
and its sorrowful consequences. 

Upon careful consideration, however, 
of its contents, and for the reasons 
above stated, I cannot dbubt that the 
Psalm in its entirety is, as Hengsten- 
berg maintains, a product of the Da- 
vidic age, and, probably, from the hand 
of David himself. 


word which has been pledged to him, 
and in the midst of all his present dis- 
tress and alarm, from the disasters ex- 
perienced in the Edomite war, 
yet trusts in the faithfulness of God, 
who ‘ has given a banner to them that 
fear Him, to rally to before the how" 
(Hupf., Ew., Ols.) vA, i.e, who has 
^ven them a sure ground of confideneo 
in the certainty that His word will not 
fail them in the end. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SIXTY-EIGHTH PSALM. 


370. In fact, the idea that the words 
in 'V.G-S are supposed to be spoken not 
by David, but by Jehovah Himself, in 
the character of a mighty conqueror or 
ruler, asserting his supremacy over all 
the countries named, seems inadmis- 
sible, for the following reasons : — 

(i) Although some of the expressions in 
v.6-8 might be explained thus, yet such 
phrases as ‘ Moab Is my waahpot, over Edom 
will I coat my shoe,’ seem hardly ^uch as 
would be ascribed td Jehovah. 

(il) Why should the * I,* *my,’ * me,* in e.6, 
7,8, not refer to the same speaker as the * me,' 
in r.9, * Who will bring me into the strong 
city ? Who will lead me into Edom ? ’—or in 
v,5, ‘That Thy beloved may be delivered, 
save with Thy right hand, m^d hear me,'— 
which last expressions (bo it observed) plainly 
imply that a king, or person in authority 
is speaking ? 

(iii) Is not the e^^rcssion in v.6, ‘ Elohim 
hath spoken in JJis Holiness^ inconsistent 
with the notion of His speaking the words 
following merely as a warrior or sovereign ? 
Does not the phrase ‘Elohim hath spoken’ 
correspond exactly with the common prophe- 
tical formula, ‘ Jehovah hath spoken,' Is,xxii. 
25, Jer.xUi.l5, Ez.v,15,17, while the addition 
of the words * in His Holiness ’ is equivalent 
to saying, ‘ and He will not depart from it,’ 
— 80 that the whole sentence correspomis to 
N.xiv.35, ‘I, Jehovah, have spoken, I will 
snrely do it,’ or to N.xxiii.l9, ‘ Hath He said, 
6nd shall He not do it ? or hath He not spoken, 
and shall He not make it good ? ’ or to Is.xlvi. 
11, ‘I have spoken, I will also bring it to 

r s ’ : comp, especi^ly the change of persons 
l8.xlviii.15, ‘I, even I, have spoken . . . 
and he shall make his way prosperous,’ with 
‘ Elohim hath spoken . . / will rejoice.’ 

(iv) Is not, in short, the argument in this 
Psalm precisely like that employed in Ps. 
lxxxix.19-37, comp, v.38-46, and see especially, 
U.49, ‘ Lord, where are Thy fomwr lovingkind- 
nesses, which Thou swarest unto David in Thy 
Truth i^in Thy Holiness)^' 

371. For the above reasons, it appears 
to me that the expressions in v, 6-8 of this 
Psalm are the utterances of the Psalmist 
himself who relies firmly on the Divine 


372. Ps.lxviii (E.31,J.4), is also, as if 
appears to us, undoubtedly a Psalm of 
David’s age, as the Title declares, and 
we must call attention specially to it, 
as one of paramount importance with 
reference to the question now before us. 

373. That this Psalm is a Psalm of 
David’s age appears as follows ; — 

(i) In e.l6, ‘ This is the hill which God de- 
sireth to dwell in, yea, Jehovah will dwell in 
it for ever,’ we have a plain reference to the 
hill of Zion ; but this, os we have seen (325), 
does not necessarily point to the 2'abcrnacle, 
and so to the age of David. 

(ii) Again, in r.29, ‘ Because of Thy Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem,’ we have a reference either 
to the Tabernacle, 18.i.9, or to the Temple ; 
and 80 in i>.24 mention is made of the ‘ 8anc- 
tuaiy,’ and in r.35 we read, * 0 (/od, Thou art 
terrible out of Thy holy places.’ 

(iii) In t?.34,35, weread, ‘ Ascribe ye strength 
unto God ; His excellency is over Israel,' and 
‘ the God of Israel is He that giveth strength 
and power unto His people.’ 

This language seems to belong clearly to 
the time of the undivided kingdom, so that 
the Psfilm was composed in the days of Da- 
vid or Solomon. 

(iv) But the martial tone which pervoflcs 
the Psalm, r.1,12,14,30,35, corresponds to the 
age of David, not to that of Solomon. 

(v) The expressions in r.27, ‘ There is little 
Benjamin their ruler, the princes of Judah 
with their company, the princes of Zebnlnn, 
the princes of Naphtali,* belong also to the 
undivided kingdom, and correspond to th ; 
time when Benjamin, which, as the tribe of 
Saul, had been the ruling tribe in Israel, and 
had afterwards been ruling again in the per- 
son of Saul’s son, Ishbosheth, had now sub- 
mitted itself to David. It may be, therefore, 
in a politic manner, s^ken of here, as being 
stiM a tribe of royal dignity. 

374. This Psalm contains Elohim 
thirty-one times, and Adonai, Lord, 
seven times, as well as the ancient name 
Shaddai in v.li; while Jehovah ap- 
pears only ttoice and Jah twice. Mani- 
festly, therefore, the last Name was 
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less familiar to the TOter at the time thePsalm.atotiaaewhrn the Name Jehovah 

when he wi^nte then "Plnhim pf all ^ common use, (which, apparently, was 
wnen ne wrote, tnan Jilonim, at au not the case when the Psalm wa« written,) it ie 

eveiitSi— we might almost say, than easy to understand how David’s words in this 
Adonai also ; but it would not be safe Psalm might have been first used, as most 

to infer this last from a single instance. ?o“®jntatorg suppose, when the Ark was 
T T ^ luowiuwo. Ijjought up to Mount Zion, and might after- 

o / 0. in t;. 4 we have — wards have been adapted by the writer of the 

‘ Sing unto God, sing praises to His Name : passage in Numbers, with the change pf the 
extol Him that rideth upon the heavens by Divine Name, as fit words to be used with 
His Name Jah, and rejoice before Him every movement of the Ark in the wilderness. 


or, (French and Skinner), 

‘ Sing ye unto God, hymn His Name ! 

Raise a highway for Him, who rideth 
through the desert ! 

•Tehovah is His Name ; . 

Exult at His Presence ! ’ 

It is plain that a special stress is here 
laid upon the fact that God’s Name is 
Jehovah* Setting aside, as we must, 
from what we have seen already, the 
Mosaic story as unhistorical, this seems 
also rather to imply that the Name had 
been newly introduced. 

376. In v.l we road — 

‘ Let Klohim arise, let His enemies he 
scattered ; 

And let them, that hate Him, flee before 
Him.’ 

And here we have almost the identical 
words, which are found in N.x.3.5. 

‘And it came to pass, w'hen the Ark set for- 
ward, that Moses said, 

‘ Arise, Jehovah, and lot Thine enemies be 
scattered ; 

And let them, that hate Thee, flee before 
Thee.’ 

But let it be noted that tho Name | 
Jehovah^ in this passage of Numbers, 
appears as Elohim in the Psalm. 

Now, from the general identity of 
the tw'o passages, either in the E.V., or 
when compared in tho original, it is 
certain that one of them has been copied 
from the other. 

377- Upon which we note as fol- 
lows : — 

(i) Surely, if the Psalmist drew his language 
from so sacred a book as the Pentateuch, ac- 
cording to the traditionary view, must have 
been, he would not have changed the Name 
from J ehovah to Elohim. 

(ii) Besides, the Name Jehovah, if it had 
really originated in the way described in the 
Pentateuch, would have been the very Name 
required for this Psalm, considering its cha- 
racter, as the Name of the Covenant God of 
Israel. 

(iii) Moreover, v.l of the Psalm is closely 
connected with the words that follow, and 
has all the appearance of being an original 
utterance, poured forth by the same impulse 
which gave birth to them. 

(iv) But, if the passage from Numbers, as 
wo believe, was written at a later date than 


378. Upon the whole, we conclude 
that this Eloliistic Psalm was writt^ 

\first, and that in a later day the writer 
in the Pentateuch adapted the first 
words of it, — which, he may have even 
himself helped to chant, when the pro- 
cession with tho Ark wound its way up 
the hill of Zion, — to the story, which 
he w£fs writing, of the movements of 
the host of Israel in the wilderness. 

379 . The following expressions of 
this Psalm are also noticeable : — 

‘ O God. when Thou wentest forth before Thy 
people, 

When Thou didst march through the wilder- 
ness. 

The earth trembled, 

Yea, the heavens dropped rain, at the Pre- 
sence of God, — 

Sinai itself trembled. 

At the Presence of God, the God of Israel.* 
v.7,8. 

‘ The chariots of God are thousands on thou- 
sands (E.V.‘ twenty thousand, even thou- 
sands of angels) ; 

The Lord (Adonai) is among them, as at 
»Siaai, in the Sanctuary.’ v.lT. 

‘ The Lord (Adonai) hath said, I will bring 
again from Bashan, 

I will bring again from the depths of the 
sea.’ V.22. 

The references in the above verses 
to the passage of the Bed Sea, the 
transactions at Sinai, and, perhaps, the 
conquest of Bashan, show that the 
Psalmist was acquainted with certain 
portions of the stoiy of Exodus, which 
might have been already written by 
Samuel, since he died fifteen years be- 
fore the bringing up of the Ark, and 
might have composed his narrative 
many years previously. 

380. The above references, however, 
occurring in a Psalm intended for a 
public occasion, imply also that those, 
who would be likely to join in chant- 
ing it, must likewise have been familial, 
to some extent, with the story of thjo 
Exodus. These would not, of course, 
be the people generally, but only those 
who would take part in the proceosion, 
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— ^tlie * 80 iw of Heman, and Asaph, and 
4 «d^^vn,’ it may be, ‘who should 
prophesy with harps and psalteries and 
cymbals,* lCh,xrr.l,6, ana who, doubt- 
less, had had their training in the 

* School of tile Prophets' under Samuel's 
direction, where they ‘ pTOpSesied ’ in 
Samuel’s time, as well as in David’s, — 
that is, evidently, sang or chanted their 
psalms of praise, — ‘ with a psaltery and 
tibret and pipe and harp before them,’ 
1S.X. 5. 

381. These ‘sons of the Prophets,' 
then, as well as any Priests, &c., taking 
part in the ceremonies, may have been 
quite familiar with the facts of the 
Elohistic story, and even have helped 
already, by mixing with their own 
families and in other ways, to com- 
municate them in some measure td* the 
people. And, indeed, if is very con- 
ceivable that the people may have had 
among them, in a more imperfect form, 
the same traditionary remnants of past 
history, which the Prophet Samuel and 
his School may have used as the basis of 
their ‘Elohistic story;' c.d.^Ps.lxviii.S, 
‘ the heavens also dropped,’ and Ju.v.4, 

* t^e heavens dropped, the clouds also 
dropped water,’ — and the references to 
tho storm of thunder and lightning at 
the passage of the' Red Sea, Ps.lxxvii. 
16-19, — and Ps.lxxviii.9,-^ 

‘ The children of Ephraim, being armed and 
carrying bows, turned bock in the day of 
battle,* — 

of which facts we have no record in 
the Pentateuch, unless, indeed, a refer- 
ence may be made to tho last in D.i.44. 

382. The E.V. of i;.15,16, of this 
Psalm, is as follows : — 

The hill of God U as the hill of Boshan, 

An high bill ae the hill of Bashan. 

Why leap ye, ye high hills ? 

This is tho hill tchich God desireth to dwell in. 
Yea, Jehovah will dwell in it for ever. 

Thus translated, the ‘ hill of God ’ can 
only be understood to ♦mean Mount 
Zion. But this hill was not remarkably 
high, and was not even tho highest of 
the two hills of Jerusalem. Probably, 
the passage should be rendered thus ? 

A lofty mountain {lit. mountain of God) is 
the mountain of Bashan, 

A mountain of many bights is the mountain 
of Bashan. 

"Why leap ye (in your pride), ye mountains of 
manjh^hts? 


This mountain (Zion) hath God Chosen to 

dwell in, 

Tea, Jehovah win tabemade in it for ever. 

383. It is probable, as we have said, 
that few English readers will he dis- 
posed to doubt that this Psalm, as well 
as Ps.ii and Ps.lx, is really a Psalm of 
David’s age, or that it was composed 
for the occasion to which it is usually 
referred, the bringing up of the Ark to 
Mount Zion. Hbngstenbebg, of course, 
maintains strongly its Davidic origin, in 
common with the great body of commen- 
tators, ancient and modem. Neverthe- 
less, there are some very eminent critics, 
as Hupfeld, Ewald, Olshausen, who 
assign to it a much later date ; and, as 
it is a Psalm of so much importance 
in our present inquiry, it will be neces- 
sary to examine the grounds upon which 
they have come to this conclusion. 

384. The matter has been treated of 
most fully by Hupfeld in his recent 
work, Die PsUlmen^ of which vol.iii, 
containing Ps.lxviii, was published at 
Gotha in 1860. As this work has been 
so lately issued, and the author has 
discussed in it at length the opinions 
of his predecessors, and has, in fact, 
exhausted the subject, it may be re- 
garded as representing, generally, the 
views of this school of critics ; so 
that, having duly weighed his argn- 

I ments we may assume that we have 
' fairly mastered all that can be said on 
that side of the question. I will annex, 
however, all the additional remarks, 
deserving notice, which I find in Ewald 
and Olshausen. 

385. Hupfeld observes as fol- 
lows : — 

‘ This is a hymn in lofty lyrical style, treat- 
ing of the entrance of Ood into His lianctmry 
on Zion, — (under the figure of the triumphal 
progress of a King, who, after conquest of 
the country, chooses and takes possession of 
his plfiA.c of residence, this being introduced 
with a retrospective glance at the first leading 
of the people through the Arabian waste, and 
the conquest of the land of Canaan, but with 
allusion to orclinary victories and triumphal 
processions), — His revenge upon the enemies 
of His people, and His lordship over the na- 
tions of the earth, who in conclusion are 
required to join in the praise of God. Thus 
much is In general clear, and is admitted by 
most modem interpreters.’ jp.l94. 

‘The occasion, which most immediately 
presents itself for this Psalm, is the removal 
of the Ark by David to Mount Zion, 2S,vi ; and 
thia is adop^ by most of the aoeiseait and 
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later interpreters, to the time of Eosen- 
mUller. It gives mcontestably ttie tmt senset — 
rather, it is the onlg one, which suits not only 
the choice of Zion in opposition to Sinai and 
the heightB of Baefasn, aad the his- 

torical retrospective glance at the eariier 
leading of God from Sinai onwards, as intro- 
ductory to the triumphal entrance, but sJso 
the lofty expressions and sentiments connected 
with it. This is not at all contradicted by the 
signs of a warlike character, which some con- 
sider an objection ; since God, .as Leader and 
Guardian of His people, is aboye all things 
■Warrior and Conqueror over its foes, and, in 
fact, must first make the conquest of its place 
of settlement in Canaan. However, it is con- 
tradicted (i) by the mention of the ‘ Temple * 
and ‘ Jeru^em,’ v.29, (ii) by that of ‘ Egypt’ 
and ‘ Ethiopia,’ as lands conquered and paying 
homage, w.SO, (iii) by the denimciation of ven- 
geance upon enemies in all parts of the world, 
r.22-24, and (iv) by the whole later character 
of the Psalm.’ p.l96. 

And Huppeld expresses his own viow,/».199, 
that ‘ in this Psalm we have the hope or pro- 
mise of the return of the Jewish people from 
the Babylonish captivity, and the reestablish- 
ment of the kingdom of God on Zion in a state 
of great power, — as it is announced in the later 
Isaiah, and in close correspondence therewith, 
perhaps, by the very same author, — in the form 
of a lyrical utterance, such asfrequently occurs 
in the later Isaiah, in single spiritetl outbursts, 
in the midst of the prophetical discourse, but 
here formed into a complete hymn, the most 
spirited, lively, and 'powerful, which we have in 
the whole collection of the Psalms,’ 

Ans. (i) Tlio very fact that this PsrUm is 
admitted to be ‘ the most spirited, lively, and 
powerful,’ IlcpF. ‘the grandest, most splen- 
did, most artistic,’ Ew. p.297, ‘ ono of the most 
able and powerful,’ Ols. p.286, in the whole 
book of Psalms, makes it highly improbable 
— almost incredible — that its author, evi- 
dently an original ppet of great eminence, — 

‘ in \vbom,’ says Ols. ^;.288, who considers it 
to be a Maccabean Psalm, in ‘ spite of the 
difficulties which meet us in the attempt to 
understand it, one cannot but recognise a pw;t 
of remarkable genius, ’—should have been will - 1 
ing to borrow two sentences from two other I 
ancient documents, viz. vA from N.x.35, and ^ 
v.7,8, from Ju.v.4. If we explain his intro- : 
duction of the former by the fact, that the | 
words quoted are said to have been used of ■ 
old at every movement of the Ark in the wil- 
dern(‘ss.— tliongli the Ark appears to have 
vanishetl after the Captivity, and, therefore, 
it is not easy to understand how even the 
former passage could have been quoted by the 
later writer, supposed by those critics,— yet 
how can we account for his introducing the 
latter ? Both these passages, however, as they 
occur in the Psalm, are in close connexion 
with the context, and have all the appearance 
of being part of the original effusion. 

We liave shown, in fact, in (44f)-447),that 
the Psalm was, in ^ probability, written first, 
and the passes in question copied from it by 
the later writers of N-x.35 and Ju.v.4. 

(ii) In '».29, according to our view, re- 
ference is not made to the Temple, but to the 
Tabemach just erected by David. We may 


, assume that this was a building of some archi- 
tectural pretensdons, to which th® term ‘ 
pie,’ might be ajqdibsdt tm h o c e a word which 
is only used with refenmoe to buildiaags of 
some importanoe, m the palace ol Ahab, 
lK;.xxi,l, or that of the king of Babylon, 
2 K.xk. 18, Is.xxxix.7, and, constantly, of the 
Temple. But it 4s also used erf the Taber- 
nacle at Hhiloh, lS.i.9, iii.8, by the writer of 
the story of Eli, though in lS.ii,22 it is called 
by the usual appellation, ‘ .the Congrega- 
tion,’ which is the only one usm throughout 
the Pentateuch. This suggests that the writer 
of 1 S.ii.22, may have actually seen with his 
own eyes the Tabernacle of David, and may 
have been accustomed to hear it commonly 
spoken of by the name ‘temple,’ which he 
here, accordingly, applies to the Mosaic Ta- 
bernacle. 

(iii) It is hardly to be thought that the 
writer of this Psalm, living, as is supposed, 
amidst the woes of the Captivity, should be 
predicting here the conquest of Egypt and 
Ethiopia. But the fact is that in v.Jl there 
seems to be no reference to any conquest, 
but only to the princes of these regions shomng 
respect and reverence for the glorious, trium- 
phant, God of Israel, and sending gifts to His 
Temple. We know that Solomon married 
Pharoah’s daughter, IK.iii.l ; and it is very 
probable that relations of some kind, not al- 
together unfriendly, may have existed between 
his father and the Court of Egypt. If not, it 
is easy to understand how expressions of this 
kind might be used with reference to these 
tw’o great powers in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the kingdom of Israel. 

(iv) There surely is no reason why a P^plm 
composed at the time when David was bring- 
ing up the Ark to Mount Zion, should not 
have contained such '\V)rd8 as those in v.21- 
23, denouncing God’s jmlgments upon the 
enemies of Himself and His peop^le. The 
many foes of David’s rising empire, with 
whom be was at war both before and after 
the bringing up the Ark, would abundantly 
explain such language. 

(v) So far from the Psalm giving signs of 
a ‘ later character,’ it seems to contain very 
strong indications of an archaic style and a 
very early origin. 

(a) Its language is often very rough and 
abrupt, and in some places almost unintelli- 
gible, for want of those coipiecting links, and 
that polish and fulness of expression, which 
would have characterised a Post-Captivity 
Psalm : e^, v.lO,U,13,14,17,18, &c. 

(ft) It has the plirases, ‘ Sing unto Elohim.’ 
v.4,32, ‘ Bless ye Elohim,’ ».26, ‘ Prahse ye 
Adonai,’ t;.32, ‘Blessed be Adonai,’ v.l9, ‘Bless- 
ed be Elohim,’ %i8tead of the ‘ Hallelu-jah,’ 

‘ Praise ye Jehovah,’ which would certainly 
have been found in a later Psalm, more espe- 
cially at the enel, os in PB.civ,cv,cvi,cxiii,cxv, 
cxvi ,cxxxv,cxlvi,cxlvii,cxlviii,cxlix,cl ; where- 
aw-the last of the above four expressions occurs 
only once more in the whole Bible, viz. in t>.20 
of the Elohistic Psalm, P8.1xvi (E.8,J.O), and 
the first, third, and fourtli, are only found in 
the Psalm before us. 

(c) As Hupfeld says, p.l97, ‘the choice 
and possession of Mount Zion is the very 
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centre, the i wfintfaJ and 'characteriertic fea- 
ture, of the Psalm,’ which suits well with the 
ooG^on in David's time, to which it Is usually 
referred. 

id) The mention of ‘ little Benjamin, their 
ruler,'- v.27, seems to correspond best, as we 
have said (379. v), to the time when the tribe 
of Benjamin had only just been dep^teed of the 
royal dignity, by the death of Sauhflpd. after 
suijporting for a time the cause of fine’s son, 
Ishbosheth, 2S.ii.9,16,25,81, had yielded to the 
counsel of Abner, 2S,iii.l9, and taken part 
with David. It is difficult to see how this 
nllufilon could well have been made by one 
writing after the Captivity. 

(e) The mention oifour tribes only in v.27, 
‘Benjamin and Judah,’ ‘Zebulon andNaph- 
tali,’ as ‘representatives of all Israel,’ Hup- 
pfXD, p.233, is intelligible in David’s time, 
when wo observe that the former two were 
the eWef iiouthern tribes, and the latter two, 
the chief Northern^ while the great tribe of 
Ephraim occupied the central part between 
them, but is not so easily explained on liup- 
PELD'fl supposition, ibid, that we have here ‘ a 
prophetical idea of the reunion of the severed 
brother-kingdoms, and the restoration, of the 
united kingdom of Israel.* Surely, Zebulon 
and Naphtali could not have boon taken to re- 
present, as Hupfeld supposes, the ‘ kingdom 
of Israel,’ of which the only proper exponent 
was the tribe of Ephraim. In Is.lx.l, ‘ the 
land of Zebulon and the land of Naphtali’ 
Is not used of the whole kingdom of Israel, 
but only of tho northern parts which suffered 
111 the fir it Assyrian invasion, 2K.xv.29, 
whereas* Samaria,’ or ‘ Israel ’ generally, was 
cangpd captive in the second invasion, 2K. 
xvii.6. Further, the omission of any reference 
in this Psalm to the tribe of Ephraim, as at- 
tending the grand ceremony of tho bringing 
np of the Ark, may be due to the fact, that 
no r^resentcUiveg of that tribe were present at 
all on tJuxt occasion. They may, in, loot, have 
resented the act, as an attempt to centralise 
both the government and worship in the tribe 
of Judah, and as a slight passed upon their 
own sacred place of Shiloh, even if Shiloh it- 
self was at tho time in ruins. .This would riot 
be inconsistent with their afterwards marching 
under David's command, like turbulent barons 
under a sovereign prince, to attack the com- 
mon foe in the great Syrian war, when the 
national safety and existence were at stake, 
and when Davidi^wrote, os we believe, so 
warmly of that powerful and populous tribe, 
* Ephraim is the strength of *my head,' Ps.lx. 
7. We see evident signs of such a dissatis- 
fied spirit among them in the language as- 
cribed to Jeroboam, at tho time of the rebellion 
of the Ten Tribes and their separation from 
the house of David ; ‘ And JOToboam said in 
his heart, Now shall the kingdom return to 
the house of Dnvid. ^ If this people go up to 
do sacrifice in the house of Jehovah at ’Jeru- 
salem, then shall the heart of this people turn 
again unto the Lord, even unto Rehoboara, 
king of Judah,’ lK.xii.26, 27. 

(/) In ■P.22 we read 

‘ Adonai said, I will bring again from Ba- 
shan, 

I will bring again from the depths of the 


And these words are supposed by some, as 
OLSHAU8BN,jp.294, to Contain a promise that 
God would bring back the exiles from their 
wanderings In the East (beyond the hills of 
Bashan) and in Egppt (over the deep sea). 
HuPFEiJD, however, and Ewald explain* them . 
of bringing back into the power of Israel 
their fugitive enemies from all their places of 
T^uge, from Bashan eastward and the Sea 
westward, and delivering them up into their 
hands for condign punislimcnt, ‘ that their 
foot may he dipp^ m the blood of their ene- 
mies, and the tongue of their dogs in the 
same,’ tJ.23,— an explanation which, of course, 
suits well with David’s time, but hardly with 
the days of the Captivity. 

386. Hupfeld’s arguments, there- 
fore, to prove the later origin of this 
Psalm, are in our judgment to be re- 
versed, as indicating rather its earlier 
composition. And we may now recur 
with more confidence to the usual sup- 
position, which connects it with the 
removal of the Ark in David’s time to 
Mount Zion, — the occasion which, as 
Hupfeld himself says, ‘ most im- 
mediately presents itself,’ and ‘gives 
incontestably the best sense’ for it, 
nay, ‘ is the only one which suits * cer- 
tain features of the Psalm. Not without 
reason, then, as it seems to us, Dn 
Wette ‘reckons this Psalm among tho 
oldest relics of Hebrew Poetry, of the 
highest originality.* 

387. Ewald, who supposes Ps.Lxviii 
to have been written ‘ at the dedication 
of the second Temple,’ observes as 
follows : — 

‘ It bears all the marks of a song not flowing 
out of an instantaneous impulse and inspira- 
tion, but composed with design and much 
skill for a certain end’ [the bringing up of 
the Ark'i>3, /J.297. ‘It seems as if tho poet 
had felt liimself unequal to produce so lofty a 
song from his own resources ; for the most 
beautiful and forcible passages in it are, as it 
were, flowers picked from old songs, which 
we in part find elsewhere in the 0. T., and in 
part must suppose to have l>een once in ex- 
istence. The ‘Whole is rather compiled out 
of a number of striking passages of older 
songs, as a new work firmly put together ; 
and since many ancient passages are very 
abrupt, (os being known, perhaps, to the 
singers,) the explanation is often difficult. 
Where, however, we have the easily-recog- 
nised peculiar additions of the poet himself, 
there we see generally this later time plainly 
appear in the ideas, i‘.4,6,20,32, as well as in 
tho language. So that whoever considers this 
double nature of the contents, and then tho 
whole character of the Psalm, will not easily 
persuade himself that it dates from the time 
of the first dedication of the Temple under 
Solomon, or, generally, that it was composed 
earlier than the time when the second Temple 
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was built. In an historical point .of riew 
also it is worthy of note that in v.2& only 
four lay -tribes are named as coming to the 
Temple, which in Solomon’s time has no 
meaning. And we leam from this that al- 
ready, .511 B.c.,not only Benjamin and Judah, 
but also Zebulon and NaphtiUi, that is, inhabi- 
tants of northern Palestine and Galilee, at- 
tended the Temple on Zion.’ p.298. 

Arts. As to the latter point, the explanation, 
which we have given (391, v.e) seems 

much more natural. Bui, with respect to the 
later ‘ ideas ’ and ‘ language,’ for which Ewald 
gives certain references, the following are the 
passages in question as translated by himself. 

(i) vA, ‘ Sing unto Elohim, sing praises to 
Tlis Name ; 

Z/ol:e a path for Him who travels tlirough 
the desert, 

Named Jah, and rejoice before Him.’ 

Here a reference is supposed to the IcUer 
Isaiah, who writes : — 
xl.3, ‘ Prepare ye the way of Jehovah, 
Make— straight in the desert a highway for 
our God,* — 

where the Hebrew words for ‘ path ’ and 

* highway ’ come from the same root. 

Ivii.l4, ‘ Cast yo up, cast ye up, prepare ye 
the way ; 

Take up the stumbling-block out of the 
way of my people.’ 

Ixii.lO, * Cast up, cast up, the highway. 
Gather up the stones, lift up a standard for 
the people.’ 

But in these two passages the path is to be 
made for the people, in the Psalm for Elohim. 
The expression seems to have been proverbial ; 
but, if copied at all, the later Isaiah may have 
copied from the Psalm. 

(ii) v.G, ‘ Elohim brings again home the dis- 
persed ; 

'Tlio prisoners Ho sets free in gladness and 
wealth ; 

The rebellious only abide in the waste.’ 

Here again, a reference is supjiosed to — 
Is.lviii.T, ‘And that thou bring home the 
poor that are cast out,’ 

• (iii) v.20, ‘ Elohim is to us an Elohim for 

salvation ; 

And Jehovah Aclonal has even from death 
a way of escape [for us].’ 

(iv) V. 32,33, ‘ Yc kingdoms of the earth, sing 
unto Elohim ! 

Sing praises to Adonai T ’ 
it is difficult to see what signs of a later 
date are contain^ in these words. I have 
shown above (385, v.6) that the expressions in 
t;.82 rather indicate the contrary. 

Tlio only other aflditional argumept which 
Ewald produces, to fix the composition of 
this Psedm in a late age, is that the expression 
first quoted from v.20, ‘ Jehovah Adonai has 
even a way of escape from death,’ c^n only 
refer to the deliverance from the Captivity. 
But sUrely such a reference is neither neces.- 
sary in this cose, nor probable. 

388. Ewald translates t;.30,31, thus : 

‘ Restrain the beast of the reeds(E. V. marff.f, 
The host of bulls with the calves of the 
people. 

That hastens on with pieces of silver; 


Scatter the people that delight in war ; 

That BO nobles may come out of Egypt, 

And Cush (Ethiopia) in haste lift up his 
hands unto God.’ 

And he observes, p.804, *The wild reed- 
beast {lion or tiger, that is, the great King), 
who with the host of bulls (mighty ones, 
chiefs), jM |d the calves (weaker forces) of the 
I)eople, ipitens through fear to bring homage 
in silver pieces, but, whilst he does this simply 
from fear, must first be i)unished and in- 
structed, is, perhaps, a description of the then 
existing warlike Persian kingdom, whose sym- 
bol is the Euphrates and Tigris, rivers on 
whose reedy banks lions abound.’ 

But it can scarcely be thought that this 
Psalmist, -writing during the Captivity, was 
thinking of the va.st Persian Empire being 
subjected in this way to the restored kingdom 
of Israel. If the ‘ beast of the reeds’ is really 
the lion of the Euphrates and Tigris, it seems 
more reasonable to suppose that David was 
thinking of the forces of the Assyrian Empire, 
to the borders of which his own dominions 
are supposed to have reached, since Solomon 
is said to have ‘ had dominion over all on this 
side of the river (Euphrates),' lK.iv.24, and 
we do not read of his making the conquest of 
these regions himself, so that he must have 
’inherited the sovereignty, such as it was, 
from his father David. In that case, ‘ the 
troop of hulls ’ might very well represent the 
AssjTian captains. But it is hardly conceiv- 
able that even David, in the height of his 
glory, should have thought of Assyria be- 
coming tributary to himself, or hurryirtg in 
fear to bring silver-pieces to the Temple. 

Accordingly, Hupfei.d draws attentipn to 
the fact, that the above translation disturbs 
completely the parallelism of the Hebrew 
poetey of the third and fourth lines, in which, 
in fact, there exists no parallelism of expres- 
sion at present. He understands, also, (with 
Olb. and others), the ‘reed-beast’ to be the 
crocodile, or, perhaps, the hippopotamus, ns 
the symbol of Egypt, and translates the two 
lines in question as follows 

‘ Subject to thyself the rapacious of silver ; 

Scatter the i>eople that delight in war.’ 

But t».31, as we have said, seems rather to 
imply that the princes of Egypt and Ethiopia 
would come with their present? to the Temple 
in a friendly way. However this may be, and 
whether the Egyptian oj; Assyrian king he 
meant by the ‘reed-beast,’ or, perhaps, the 
Syrian king of Zobah, Hadadezer, ‘ whom Da- 
vid smote, as he went to recover his border at 
the river Euphrates,’ 2S.viii.3, the reference 
is certainly quite as intelligible, if written 
in the days of David, as in the time of the 
Ghptivity, or rather, much more natural anti 
intelligible. 

In V.9, the ‘ plentlfulYain ’ seems to refer to 
the 5 manna,’ which was ‘ rained from heaven ’ 
upon them, i3.xvi.4, Pg.lxxviii.24; and in y.l 0, 
instead of ‘Thy congregation hath dwelt 
therein,’ with Huppeld should be read, ‘ Thy 
creatures (‘ the quails ’) settled down among 
It (the host),’ 

389. Hengstenbeeo makes tlie fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

Modem criticism has attacked also this 
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Psalm. Mtay, with Bwald aifc tbdbr head, 
woidd taring it down to a period after the 
Captivity, —a mistake which may well fill the 
miTid with astonishment I The character of 
the lastguage, and of the description, is suffi- 
cient to prove this. BSttchbr saya, * From 
its archaic language, its Impressive descrip- 
tions, its fresh, powerful, tone oljx>etry, it 
belongs assuredly to the most renwfce age of 
Hebrew poetry ; ’ and HiTZia remarks, ‘ Be- 
fore eveiything else the Psalm, to an attentive 
reader, conveys the impression of the highest 
origlnall^. . . The poem may be pronounced 
with i^fldence to be as remarkable for its 
anti^t^ as for its originality.’ The idea of 
EWAX^n, which he makes use of to counteract 
these considerations, viz. that the Psalm is 
^ade up of a series of splendid passages from 
poems now lost,, must be characterised as 
merely an arbitrary one, at least so long as 
not one single passage can be pointed out, as 
borrowed from any of those pieces at present 
in our possession, which were composed after 
the time of David. 

But the reasons drawn frpm the maUers of 
fad, referred to in the Psalm are much more 
decisive. Here it is of great importance to 
note that, v.27, Zabulon and Naphtali take 
part in the procession, next after Judah and 
Benjamin. After the Captivity, some of the 
descendants of the ten tribes might be found 
united with Judah ; but assuredly there could 
be no such thing as the distinct tribes of 
Zabulon and Naphtali with their ‘ princes.’ 
During the whole period, when the two di- 
vided kingdoms eristed in a state of juxta- 
position ,to each other, there could have been 
no uniem between Benjamin and Judah and 
Zabulon and Naphtali ; and, even supposing 
that they were sometimes wnUed, by which 
HrrziG would interpret v.27, yet, apart from 
the consideration that, next to J udah, Ephraim 
was the tribe that woidd have been named, and 
that the naming of the northern and southern 
tribes is equivalent to naming a part instead of 
the whole, especially when P8.1x.7 is compared, 
— ‘ Gilead is mine, Manasseh is mine; Ephraim 
also is the strength of my head ; Judah is my 
lawgiver,’— -it is utterly imiwssible that these 
tribes could ever have marched tu company as 
part of a triumphal procession to the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

We must, moreover, go higher than the di- 
vision of the kingdom, to the time of David. 
Por under Solomon there was no such war 
and vict<fry as the Psalm before us refers to. 
Further, the epithets applied to J udah and Ben * 
jamin in v.27 can be explained only from the 
relations which existed in the time of David, 
The mention also of Egypt, as representing 
the power of the heathen world, shows that 
the Psahn was composed before the rise of the 
great Asiatic monarchies, especially the Assy- 
rian Jrather before their coming into ocsitact 
with Israel, for Semiramis reigned 1209 B.C., 
160 years before David came to the throne]. 
Israel, too, appears everywhere as a warlike 
and victorious nation, comp, especially ij. 21-23; 
and an event such as that which, according to 
V.18, formed the subject-matter of the Psalm, 
could not have taken place subsequent to the 
Captivity. 

The reasons which have been urged againiH 


the Davidlo auttocBrship of the Psalm are very 
trifling. By * temple ' is here meant, in the 
first instance, the holy tabemade on Zion ; 
and the temple of Solomon is to be considered 
as its continuation. Comp. Ps.v.7,xlviii.9, 
lxv.4. That in v.80,81, there are no traces 
whatever of a hostile relation to Egypt, which 
did not exist in David’s time, and that Egypt 
is named simply as representing the might of 
the World as separate from God, which it 
still did in David’s time, and continued to do 
until the rise [or extension] of the great Assy- 
rian monarchy, is evident from the circum- 
stance that Cush, which never toa^ in a state of 
hostility to Israel, is named next after Egypt. 

390. With reference to the strong 
Elohistic character of this Psalm, 
Hengstenberg observes, and this is 
all that he observes, ii.2>.339, — 

Instead of Jehovah, David uses Elohim ; and. 
this name is the one which is generally used 
throughout the Psalm. Jehovah occurs only 
ttmce,v.l(},20, and Jah twice, v.4:, ‘IS. The reason 
of this lies in the misuse of the name Jeho- 
vah, which changed (he name, (hat was liseJf 
the Wronger, into the weaker (!) In such pas- 
B^es Jehovah Is in the hack-ground, and the 
simple Elohim is equivalent to Jehovah Elohim; 
comp, the Jah Elohim in r.l8 (!) 

391. We have now shown that in 
these three Psalms, which there is good 
reason for assigning, from the internal 
evidence of tiheir contents, to the ear- 
lier part of David’s life, the Name 
* Jehovah ’ is either not used at all, or 
not used as the common, popular, 
familiar name for the Deity. 

Surely our own explanation of tlio 
phenomenon, which is too remarkable 
not to be noticed, is the most natural, 
and, indeed, as it seems to us, the only 
rational explanation of it. 

392. We have next to consider whe- 
ther there are any Psalms, which iirc' 
apparently 4o be ascribed to the same 
part of David’s life, and which do con- 
tain the name Jehovah, employed freely 
as the common flame for the Deity. 

I Here, then, we are met by the two 
excepted .cases to which reference has 
’ been already made in (350) viz. Ps. 
xxxiv and Ps.cxlii. 

393. Ps.xxxivis entitled ‘A Psalm of 
David, when he changed his behaviour 
befoi^' Abimelech, who drove him away, 
and he departed.’ Abimelech here 
stands, no doubt, for Achish : and this 

^alm, supposing the title to be cor- 
P%6ct, would have been written in the 
twenty-seventh year of David’s life, and 
j yet it contains Jehovah sixteen times, 
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and Elohim not once, — contrary to all 
our other experience. 

394. Upon this I remark as follows : *— 

(i) As already observed, we cannot depend 
upon the Title in any case, unless it be sup- 
ported by the contents of the Psalm. 

(ii) HENGSTrEXiiEiio, who insists very 
strongly upon the general ‘correctness and 
originality of the Titles,’ (see his note on Ps. 
xxx.l,) comments, however, in this case as 
follows, note on Ps.xxxiv.l: — 

‘It is not, however, to be imagined that 
David composed thePs^m, when immediately 
threatened by danger. In opposition to any 
such idea we have the quiet 'tone which per- 
vades it ; whereas all the Psalms, which were 
immediately called forth by a particular occa- 
sion, are characteriseil by a great deal more o1 
emotion. Besides which, we have the un- 
questionably predominant effort to draw con- 
solation and instruction for the Church from 
his own peroonal oxpori^r.re. Finally, we have 
the aipKnf>i tu-al ttrrairh m ui. which never 
occurs in those Psalms, which consist of an 
expression of feelings immediately called forth 
by a particular object, but always in those, in 
which the prevailing design is to edify others. 

The fact is, that David, when on some oc- 
casion, in the subsequent part of his history, 
his mind became filled with lively emotions, 
arising from the recollections of his wonder- 
ful escape, in reference to which he even here 
says, ‘ 1 will praise Jehovah at all times, His 
pniise shall be continually in my lips,’ made it 
the groundwork of a treasure of edification 
for the use of the godly in all a^es,’ 

Hengstenbebg has here admitted all 
that is necessary to confirm our view of 
1 he case, viz. tliat this Psalm, if written 
by David at all, must have been written 
at a later period — it may be a mwh 
later period — of his life than the title 
would imply. 

395. But there seems no reason fo 
believe that tliis Psalm was written 
with any reference at all to David’s 
escape from Abimelcch or Achish. 
There is nothing wliatever in its con- 
tents to bear out such a supposition. 
As Hengstenberg says, so calm and 
artijicial a Psalm could not possibly 
liave been written at a moment of ex- 
treme peril. And David passed through 
so many dangers in the course of liis 
1 ife, that it is very unlikely, to say the 
least of it, that he would be still refer- 
ring back in later days to this particular 
occasion, as one of special peril and de- 
liverance, even if the Title would allow 
of such an explanation of its meaning, 
which, honestly interpreted, it certainly 
will not. f 

396. The Title being thus shown to 


be inaccurate, w© can only form con- 
jectures as to the authorship of this 
Psalm, from its actual contents; and 
these give us no reason for ascribing it 
to David at all. It may well be the 
thanksgiving of an^ pious writer of 
am/ age, ^probably, howerer, of a man 
well advanced in years, since 'vip read, 
— 

‘ Come ye children, hearken unto me, I will 
teach you the fear of Jehovah,’ — 

which would have hardly smtedl^vid 
at the age of twenty-seven, or. for many 
years after. And we actually have a 
Psalm composed by David, according to 
its Title, on this very occasion, Ps.lvi, 
and in a very different tone, — one of 
anguish and fear, quite suitable to it ; 
and in this we have, as we might ex- 
pect, Elohim nine times, J ehovah once, 

397. -Again Ps.csJii is entitled ‘Mas- 
chil of David, a prayer when he was in 
the cave;’ and it contains Jehovah 
three times, Elohim not once. 

On this I remark : — 

(i) There is nothing whatever in the con- 
tents of this Psalm, which helps to fix it to 
this occasion. 

(ii) We have here also a Psalm composed 
by David ‘ while in the cave,’ Ps.lvii, and 
this, as wo might expect, contains Elohim 
seven times, Jehovah not once. 

(iii) It is most unlikely that, on (tie very 
same occasion, David should have written two 
Psalms, in one of which ho never uses the 
word Jehovah, while in tho other he never 
uses Elohim. 

(iv) As wo have good reason to suppose 
that in the earlier port of his reign he did 
write Psalms without Jehovah, e.fl'., Ps.lx. and 
Ps.Ixviii, we conclude, until other evidence is 
produced to tho contrary, that the title of 
Ps.lvii is most likely to be genuine, and that 
»f Ps.cxlii fictitious. 

398. And so writes Hengstenberg, 

the great defender of the genuineness 
f the Titles, iii.^.517. ♦ 

That tlie situation indicated in the super- 
scription was not the proper occasion of the 
Psalm, but that David here only applies what 
he then experienced for the edil^tion of 
r>thcrs, appears not simply from the expression 
Maschil=‘ an instruction,’ in the front pf the 
superscription, out of wMch the following 
words, ‘ when he was in the cave,’ derive 
their more definite import, but still more 
from the fact, that the Psalm stands in close 
’ontact with the rest of the cycle of which it 
"orms a part. 

pavid sees in his desperate condition, ‘ when 
re was in the cave,’ a type of the future con- 
[ition of his race and of the Church. His 
eav'e-roflections he sets Ixffore them as an in- 
struction. When it might come with them to 
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an extremity, (this is the posture of affairs ‘Jehovah my Elohim.’ We here take 

contemplatedl—and rach account only of those which show that 

cannot go otherwise with the son than with J , 

the father, they too must h^e their Saul winters wxKts choice oi the name 
to withstand)— they should stin not despair, wliich they would use for the Eeity. 
hut pour out their complaint before the 

I-ord. book I. 


399. In shoi-t, the veiy circumstance, 
that these two Psalms contain the name 
Jehovah so often, to the absolute exclu- 
sion of Elohim, is surely a clear indica- 
tipiythat they cannot be ranked with 
tldi^alms which we have been hitherto 
c<^idering, and which were written at 
an earlier period of David’s life. If 
written by David at all, of which there 
is no sign w’hatevcr, they must, we may 
conclude, have been written towards 
the close of his life, 

400. Por it cannot be said that the 
peculiarity, which we have noticed in 
certain earlier Psalms of David, arose 
from some idiosyncrasy of his own 
mind, — so that, while his predecessors 
and contemporaries and successors used 
freely the name Jehoval, David him- 
self, for some reason, refrained from 
using it as frequently as the name 
Elohim all his life long. At least, we 
shall find that certain Psalms, tippa- 
rently composed by him, acc(U'ding to 
their contents, as well as their titles, 
towards the end of his lifc^ exhibit a 
phenomenon the exact reverse of that 
which wo have already observed, and 
are decidedly Jchovistic^ so that some- 
times the name Elohim does not even 
occiu’ at all in them. 

CIIAPTEE XIV. 

THE REMAINING ELOHISTIC PSALMS. 

401. That the reader may have the 
wiiole case before him, we shall now 
give a table of the five books of Psalms, 
marking, as bpfore, with an asterisk 
those Psalms wfiich are ascribed by 
their Titles David. We use, jilso, 
as before, the letters E. for Elohim, 
God, J. for JVhovah, LOED, and A. 
for Adonai, Lord : but wo do not 
reckon any instances, where Elohim is 
evidently used for * gods ’ or ‘ princes,’ 
or whore it is used in cases in which 
Jehovah could not have been used, #s 
‘mj’ Elohim,’ ‘thy Elohim,’ &c,, or 
where both Jehovah and Elohim are 
used together, as ‘Jehovah Elohim,’ 


Ps. 

E.’ J. . 

4. 

Ps. 

E. 

J. 

A. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

*22 

0 

6 

1 

‘J 

0 

3 

1 

•23 

0 

2 

0 

»3 

1 

6 

0 

*24 

0. 

6 

0 


0 

5 

0 

•26 

1 10 

0 

*5 

2 

5 

0 

•26 

0 

6 

0 

»6 

0 

8 

0 

*27 

0 13 

0 

*7 

4 

5 

0 

•28 

0 

5 

0 

*8 

0 

2 

2 

*29 

1 ; 

18 

0 


1 

9 

0 

•30 

0 

8 

0 

10 

4 

5 

0 

*31 

1 10 

0 

»n 

0 

5 

0 

•32 

0 

4 

0 

•12 

0 

6 

0 

33 

0 13 

0 

*13 

0 

2 

0 

•34 

0 16 

i 

•14 

3 

4 

0 

*35 

0 

7 

1 

*15 

0 

2 

0 

*36 

2 

2 


•16 

1 

4 

1 

*37 

0 16 

1' 

•17 

1 

3 

0 

•38 

0 

2 

3 

•18 

4 15 

0 

*39 

0. 

2 

1 

•19 

1 

7 

0 

*40 

0 

8 

1 

•20 

0 

5 

0 

*41 

0 

6 

0 

•21 

0 

4 

0 








BOOK 

II. 




P«. 

E. 

J. 

A. 

P8. 

E. 

J. 

A. 

42 

0 

1 

0 

*58 

2 

1 

0 

43 

5 

0 

0 

*59 

4 

‘2 

1 

44 

4 

0 

1 

*60 

5 

0 

0 

45 

3 

0 

0 

*61 

3 

0 

0 

46 

5 

3 

0 

*62 

7 

0 

1 

47 

7 

2 

0 

*63 

3 

0 

0 

48 

5 

2 

0 

•64 

3 

1 

0 

49 

2 

0 

0 

•65 

2 

0 

0 

50 

0 

1 

0 

66 

7 

0 

1 

•51 

5 

0 

1 

67 

5 

0 

0 

•52 

,5 

0 

0 

*68 27 

3 

7 

•53 

7 

0 

0 

•69 

8 

5 

1 

•54 

4 

1 

1 

•70 

3 

2 

0 

•55 

6 

2 

1 

71 

6 

3 

2 

•56 

9 

1 

0 

72 

1 

0 

0 

•57 

7 

0 

1 








BOOK 

III. 




Ps. 

E. 

J. 

. A. 

Pf. 

E. 

J. 

A. 

73 

5 

1 

2 

82 

2 

0 

0 

74 

5 

1 

0 

83 

3 

2 

0 

76 

76 

2 

1 

0 





2 


0 

84 

3 

6 

0 

77 

9 

1 

2 

85 

1 

4 

0 

78 15 

2 

1 

•8() 

3 

4 

7 

79 

1 

1 

1 

87 

1 

2 

0 

80 

3 

0 

0 

88 

0 

4 

0 

81 

1 

1 

0 

89 

1 

10 

2 




BOOK 

IV. 




Ps. 

E. 

.y. 

A. 

Ps. 

E. 

J. 

A. 

90 

1 

1 

1 

99 

1 

8 

0 

01 

0 

2 

0 

100 

1 

4 

0 

92 

0 

7 

0 

*101 

0 

2 

0 

93 

0 

.5 

0 

102 

0 

8 

0 

94 

0 10 

0 

•103 

0 11 

0 

95 

1 

3 

0 

104 

1 

9 

0 

96 

0 11 

0 

. 105 

0 

5 

0 

07 

0 

6 

1 

106 

2 

9 

0 

08 

0 

G 

0 
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BOOK V. 


P8. 

E. 

J. 

A. 

P8. 

E. 

J. 

A. 

107 

1 

12 

0 

129 

0 

8 

0 

«108 

6 

1 

0 

430 

0 

5 

3 

•109 

0 

6 

1 

•131 

0 

2 

0 

•no 

0 

3 

1 

132 

0 

6 

0 

111 

0 

5 

0 

•133 

0 

1 

0 

112 

0 

3 

0 

134 

0 

5 

0 

113 

0 

7 

0 

135 

0 

19 

1 

114 

0 

0 

1 

136 

0 

1 

1 

115 

0 

13 

0 

137 

0 

2 

0 

lie 

0 

16 

0 

•138 

0 

6 

0 

117 

0 

8 

0 

•139 

3 

8 

0 

118 

1 

28 

0 

•140 

0 

7 

1 

119 

0 

24 

0 

•141 

0 

8 

0 

120 

0 

2 

0 

•142 

0 

8 

0 

121 

0 

5 

0 

•143 

0 

4 

0 

122 

0 

3 

0 

•144 

1 

4 

0 

123 

0 

1 

0 

•145 

0 

9 

0 

124 

0 

4 

0 

146 

0 

10 

0 

125 

0 

4 

0 • 

147 

0 

7 

1 

12G 

0 

4 

0 

148 

0 

6 

0 

127 

0 

3 

0 

149 

1 

4 

0 

128 

0 

3 

0 

150 

1 

3 

0 


402. We obtain the following results 
from the above Table : — 

(i) In Book I, almost all the Psaltns 
of which are ascribed to David, the 
Tise of Jehovah is, in every instance^ 
very much more conijnon than that of 
Elohim. The former occurs 266 times 
in the book ; the latter 27 times : that 
is, Jehovah occurs nearly ten times to 
Elohim once. 

(ii) In Book II, in every instance^ 
tlie reverse is the case ; Elohim is veiy 


much more common than J ehovah. The 
former occurs, in the whole book, 178 
times, the latter, 30 times : that is, 
Elohim occurs six * times to Jeho^-ah 
once. 

(hi) In the first eleven Psalms of 
Book III, which form together one 
small collection, being aS entitled 
Psalms of Asaph, the use of Elohim 
also preponderates over that J©* 
hovah, but not so decisively^^itlWho 
former occurs 48 times, the lattS; 10 
times: that is, Elohim occurs Jive times 
to Jehorah once. 

In the remaining Psalms of Book HI 
the reverse is the case: Jehovah occurs 
29 times, Elohim 9 times : that is, 
Jehovah occurs three times to Elohim 
once. r 

(iv) In Book IV the use of Jehovah 
preponderates decidedly in everi/ in- 
stance. It occurs altogether 103 times, 
Elohim 7 times: that is, Jehovah oc- 
curs more thhn fifteen times to Elohim 
once. 

(v) In Book V the same is the case, 
but much more remarkably, except in 
one instance, Psxviii. Omitting this 
Psalm, Jehovah occurs 262 times, 
Elohim 8 tim(‘s : that is, J ehovah oc- 
curs thirty-three times to Eloliim once. 


403. We may collect the above briefly into one view, as follows: — 


Book I . . contains . . Jehovah ten times to 

Book II Elohim Siix 

■RnoV TTT J Psalms of Asaph . . Elohim five , . 

a o ill I pgalms . . Jehovah three . 

Book IV Jehovah fifteen 

Book V Jehovah thirt>j-(hree 


Elohim mce 
Jehovah once. 
Jehovah once. 
Elohim once. 
Elohim once. 
Elohim once. 


It is plain that the above results can- 
not be accidental. 

404. AVe have already seen that of 
the Psalms of Book II, all of which 
are so decidedly Elohisti^S, eighteen are 
ascribed to David, of which three, at 
least, were very probably written by 
him, or for him, and all may have been 
written by him, for anything that ap- 
pears to the contrary. The three in 
question appear to have been composed 
in the middle part of his life ; and 
others are assigned by their Titles, — 
« perhaps with Treason, — t© a yet earlier 
time. It is possible also that all the 
Psalms of Book II may belong to the 
age of David. Let us now consider 
the eleven Elohistic Psalms of Asaph 
in Book III. 


405. AVc have already examined on© 
‘Psalm of Asaph,' Ps.l, and shown 
that it may, y«tfy probably, be referred 
to the age of David. But expositors 
usually assume that many Psalms of 
this ‘Asaph’ collection in Book III 
were manifestly written during or after 
the Babylonish Captivft^. ThUs, says 
the note in Bagstcr's Bible, Ps.lxxiv 
is ‘ evidently a .lamenftation over the 
Temple destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar,* 
and Ps.lxxvii is ‘ allowed by the bert 
judges to have been written during the 
Babylonian Captivity ; ’ and Ps.lxxix is 
‘^supposed, with much probability, to 
have been written on the destruction 
of the City and Temple of Jerusfilem 
by Nebuchadnezzar,’ andPsJxxx is ‘ge- 
nerally supposed to have been written 

If 
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Ruling the Babylonian Captivity’/ and 
aa to Ps.bocxi, ‘the xno^ probable 
opinion is that it was sung at the dedi- 
cation of the Second Temple.’ 

406. We may demur, however, to 
the above conclusions with respect to 
some of the above Psalms. 

P8.1xxiv was probably written after tbe 
destruction of Jorusaleia, to^hloh event tbe 
expressions in e.8-7 ieml Very plainly to 
refier— * The enemy hatn done wickedly in the 
Sanctuary,*—* They have cast fire ini» Thy 
Sanctuary ; they have defiled the d!!«i<dling- 
place of Thy Name to the ground.' That 
these words cannot be referred to the destruc- 
tion of the Tabernacle at Shiloh appears from 
v,2, ‘this Mount 2Sion^ wherein Thou hast 
dwelt.’ 

,So, too, Ps.lxxix must have been written 
after the destruction of Jeruimlem, as appears 
by the language of e.1-3, ‘ O (jkjd,the heathen 
are come into Thine inheritance; Thy holy 
Temple have they defiled ; they have laid Jem- 
talem on heaps. The dead bodies of Thy ser- 
vants have they given to be meat unto the 
fowls of the heaven, the flesh of Thy saints 
unto the beasts of the earth. Their blood have 
they shed like water round about Jerusalem ; 
and there was none to bury them.’ These 
words are quoted in lMacc.vii.17. 

On the other hand, Ps,lxxv contains no dis- 
tinct signs of time, but may possibly have 
been J^ritten by before he came to the 
th^ne, as some expression® seem to imply, e.q. 
x.% ‘ When I shall receive the Congregation, 
I shall judge uprightly,’ e.lO, ‘ All the horns 
of the wicked also will I cut off.’ 

Ps-lxxvi may also have been written by Da- 
vid. The phrases in v.l, ‘ His name is great 
in hraeU’ and v.6, ‘ 0 God of JcKob^' seem to 
imply a time when the people was undivided ; 
while the language in v.l, * In Judah is God 
known,’ and in ti.2, ‘ In Salem also is His Ta- 
bernacle, and His dwelling-place in Zion^' show 
that it could not have been written before the 
time oi David, Lastly, the martial tone of 
V, -3, 5, 6, 12, restricts it to his days, rather than 
Solomon’s. 

'407. As some of tb^ above are pri- 
vate Psalms, written, it would seem, 
by some r6yal personage, and written 
certainly at a very difierent age from 
others of this collection, which refer to 
the Captivity, it would rather appear 
that this sot is called ‘ The Psalms of 
Asaph,’ because the collection belonged 
to the- Asaph family, though some of 
them may have been written by their 
ance.stor ASaph, who lived in the days 
pf J)ayid. We find here, however, in 
this Asaph collection, some very late 
Psalms, in. which the same phenomenon 
occurs as in those Psalms of David 
which we have just <|Deen considering, 
a preponderance of the name 


Elohim, though not in the same de- 

gree. 

408. This Mcords also with the fact 
that, in the ^ok of Ezra we have 
Elohim 97 times, Jehovah 37 times, 
and in that of Nehemiah, Elohim 74 
times, Jehovah 17 times, — contrary to 
all the data of the other historical 
h^poks. It would almost seem as if, 

I after their long sojourn ’as captives in 
a strange land, when Israel no longer 
existed as a nation, they had begun to 
discontinue the ilse of the national 
Name for the Diiine Being. However 
this may be, we find the later Prophets 
using the word freely again, — Haggai 
(J.35,E.3), Zechariah(J.132,E.12), Ma- 
lachi (J.47,E.8). At a still later date, 
superstitious scruples prevailed so far, 
as to prevent the name Jehovi^^ from 
being used at all. It is not found in 
thfe whole book of Ecclesiastes, and 
only in one chapter of Daniel, chap.ix. 

409. There are some critics who as- 
.sign many of the Psalms to the age of 
the Maccabees. But, at present, we see 
no sniiicient reason for. believing that 
any of these Psalms of Asaph, or any 
others in the whole book of Psalms, 
are later than the time of Nehemiah, 
who probably first edited them in their 
present form, in accordance with the 
statement in 2Macc.ii.l3, that he, — 

‘ Founding a library, gathered together the 
acta of the Kings, and of tlie Prophets, and of 
David, &c.' 

410. It is remarkable that not one of 
the Psalms is ascribed to one of the 
great Prophets, as Samuel, Isaiah, or 
Jeremiah, the latter of whom must 
surely have 'wjritten many in his time, 
which are s^ry probably preserved in 
the collectior% though not assigned to 
him by name. Thus, Ps.xxxi may be 
one of Jeremiah’s, as appears from the 
following resemblances : — 

fi) 1J.13, Magor missabib = ‘ fear on every 
Bide,’ as in Jer.vi.25, xx.3,4,10, xlvi.5, xlix. 
29, LBin.ii.22 ,-- else in the Bible ; 

(ii) V.13, ‘I have heard the slander of 
many : fear is on every side,’ as in Jer.xx,] 0 ; 

(iii) v.l, 17, ‘I shall not be ashamed,’ in 
Jer.xvii.18; 

(iv) V.2, ‘ Bow down the ear,' as in Jer. 
vii.24,26,xi.8,xvii.23,xxv.4, XXxiv.l4, xxxv.1.5, 
xliv.5 ; 

(V) V.5, * Jehovah, God of Truth,* as in 
Jer.x,10, nowhere else in the Bible ; 

(vi) v.lo, ‘ Grief,’ the same Heb. word <m 
in Jer.Tiii.l8,xx.l8, xxxi.l3,xlv.3 ; 
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(vii) tJ.lO, * SlgWng,’ the same Heb. word 
<zs in J6r.xlv.3, Lam.i.22 ; 

(viii) v.lO, ‘ My strength faileth me,’ as in 
Lam.i.l4; * 

(ix) ‘Likea brolran vessel,’ cu in Jer. 
xxii.28,li.34 ; 

(X) «.22, ‘Supplications,’ the same Heb. 
word as in Jer.iiL21, xxxi.9. 

CHAPTEI^ XV. 

THE JEHOVISTIC PSkLMS CONSIDEBBa* 

411. We have Been that the 
Psalms in Book II, together with the 
eleven Psalms of Asa^ in Book III, 
are decidedly Elohistic. All the re- 
maining Psalms appear to be Jehovistic 
with one single exception, Pa.cviii 
(E.6,J.l). But this is evidently com- 
pounded of parts of the two Elohistic 
Psalms, Ivii and lx, with one or two 
slight variations, the most noticeable 
being ' that Adonai, in Ps.lvii.9, is 
changed to Jehovah in Ps.cviii,3, that 
is, in the later edition, since, of course, 
the two complete Psalms existed be^ 
fore — ^probably longi before — the com- 
posite Psalm was constructed. 

412. Of the Jehovistic Psalms, fify" 
five are ascribed to David ; and it will 
be found, on reference to the Table in 
(401), that in these the name Jehovah 
occurs ten times to Elohim onccy while 
in thirty -eight of them Elohim does 
not occur at all, as the distinctive 
Name, employed by choice for the Deity. 

Now, as already observed, it is in- 
credible, according to the ordinary laws 
of the human mind, that David should, 
in the very same 'gart of his life, have 
written a number of Psalms with 
Eloliim occurring on the average six 
times to Jehovah once, in several of 
which Jehovah does not occur at all, 
and another number of Psalms, in 
which Jehovah occurs on the average 
ten times to Elohim once, and in very 
many of which Elohim does not occur 
at ali. Allowing that in cither set 
there may be many Psalms, which have 
been incorrectly ascribed to David, the 
argument holds good with regard to 
the remainder. As some Elohistic 
Psalms at ^11 events — Ps.lxandPs.lxviii 
— were ve^ probably written by David 
in the earlier and middle parts of his life, 
we may reasonably conclude that, if any 
of these Jehovistic Psalms really belong 


to him, they can only have been 
ten in the Iasi part of bis life, when, acs 
cording to our view, the name J^ovab. 
had become more fomiHar to himself, 
and better known to the people. 

413. Accordin^v, as far as we can 
depend upon the supported by 

the consideration of the contents, we 
[.find this to be th^ jcsia. The fijllowing 
^fowt Psalms are ascribed by thaw Titles 
to theidatter part of David’s life. 

(1) P8.iii (J.6,E.l) wh<m David ‘fled from 
AbSidom,’ In the sixty-third year of hia life. 
HENGsrENUKiiG, however, agrees with Lu- 
THEit in' considc^ng. that, from the artiflqial 
construction of this Psalm, it moat have been 
written at oven a later date than the event to 
which it is supposed to refer. It speake tb 
vA of ‘Jeho'^h’s holy hill,* which points 
either to the Tabernacle or the Temple on 
Mount Zion, and, therefore, does not fix the 
Psalm to David’s time. 

(ii) P8.vii (J.5,E.4), ‘ concerning the words 
of Cush the Benjomite,’ whom Luther and 
others identify with Shlmei, the son of Qera, 
the Benjamito, who insulted David on the 
same occasion, 2S.xvi.7,8, and whom DAvid 
charged his son Solomon ‘ not to hold guilt- 
less,’ but to ‘ bring down his hoar hair to the 
grave with blood,’ lK.ii.8,9. Hbnostbnberg, 
while he agrees with Lu'I’HKR, and with most 
Jewish expositors, in regarding the word 
Cush as being not a proper name, but an epi- 
thet, ‘ Ethiopian,’ used metaphorically of a 
‘ man of a black heart,’ understands it, how- 
ever, of some unknown calumniator of David 
in the time of Saul. There is nothing in the 
Psalm itself to decide the question. 

<ili) Ps.xviii (J.15,E.4), when ‘David wae 
delivered from his enemies and frbm the 
hand of Saul.’ 

The last words of this title might seem to 
point to an earlier period, when he had bnly 
been recently delivemi from Saul’s hand. 

I copy, however, on this point the following 
note of — 

‘ Wc are told in the snperacription that 
David sang this Psalm, after that JehoVah 
had deliveretl him from nil his eaemics. The 
Psalm is thus designated, not as having arisen 
from some special occasion, but as a general 
song of praise, for all the grace and the assis- 
tance, which he had receivai from Grod all his 
lift) long, ris a collection of the thanksgivings 
which David had uttered from time to time 
on particular occasions, — a j^reat Hallelujah, 
with which he retired from the theatre' pf life. 
In 20.xxii this Psalm is 'expressly connected 
with the end of David’s life, immediately be- 
fore his ‘ last words,’ which are'presently 
given in chap.xxiii. With 'this design the 
matter of the Psalm entirely agrees. In it 
the Psalmist thanks God, not for any single, 
deliverance, but having tjturoiighout before liia 
eyes a great whole of ^fciouS administra- 
tions, an entire life rich with experience of 
the loving-kindness of God»’ 

Thus this Psalm aLao^ If written by Davi,4 
at all, was written ai the close of his life. 

(iv) PS.XXX was composed, 

K 2 
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ftocording to the Title, ‘ for the dedication of i 
the House of David.’ This Title also ml^t i 
Beam to point to the time, when David erected 
the Tabernacle on Mount Zion, and brought 
up the Ark to Jerusalem, in the fortieth year 
of his life. But on this point again Hknq- 

EmENBSRO observe : 

‘ The House, clfearlj. is the House of Clod, 
the Temple. And i^iWtle indicates that this 
Psalm was sung at the Jhsdication by David of 
the Bite of the future Temple, as recorded in 

2S.xxiv and lC^.xxjU’ > 

He then supports l^statement by reference 
to the contents of thePsalm, which, certainly 
do not at all correspond with the circum- 
stances under which David’s Tabernacle was 
consecrated, but agree with the history’ in 
the above two passages. And he quotes with 
reference to the site in question, ICh.xxii.l , — 

‘ Then David said, !77i<s is the House of Jehovah 
£lohim, and this Is the Altar for the burnt- 
offering for Israel.' Thus, according to Heng- 
STKNBErtG, this Psalm also was written in the 
sixty-eighth year of David’s life. 

414. The above are all the Jehovistic 
Psalms, ascribed to David, whose Titles 
mark the time of their composition, 
except Ps.cxlii, the title of which we 
have shown to be erroneous (397). As 
before observed, it cannot be regarded 
as by any means certain that the above 
Titles are correct, or that all or any of 
the hboro Psalms are really David’s. 
It is possible that some of them are. 
Still some doubt, us to any of the Jeho- 
vistic Psalms being David’s, is caused 
by the fact, that the ' last words ’ of 
David, as given in 2S.xxiii.l-7, which 
have all the appearance of being genuine 
and whicli, in tone and character, are 
very like those Elohistic Psalms, which 
we know to be his, are also Elohistic, 
containing Elohim/oze^^ times and Je- 
hovah once. 

415. But* as far as these Titles are of 
any value, as far as their statements 
are confirmed by any internal evidences 
from their contents, they help us to 
maintain the ground already taken. 
They show that all the Psalms in 
question, and, therefore, we may justly 
infer, in the absence of plain proof to 
the contrary, any other decidedly Je/w- 
mstic Psalms, which may really belong 
to David, whether ascribed to him or 
not, were written, not in the earlier or 
middle part of his life, when his com- 
positions, as we have seen, were de- 
cidedly Elohistic, but towards the 
close of it. 

416. In the larger edition, we have 


examined carefully in detail all the 
Psalms of Books I,III,IV,V, whether 
ascribed to David or not, which ex- 
hibit in their contents any indications 
of the times at which they were com- 
posed. The result of our examination 
is that there is not a single Jehovistic 
Psalm, which there is any reasonable 
ground for assighing t<;^ the earlier part 
of David’s life. There is no evidence 
— such as that which seems to mark 
Ps.lx and Ps.lxviii as really David’s — 
which enables us to say with any ap- 
proach to certainty, that any decidedly 
Jehovistic Psalm was written by David 
at all. 

417. But, even admitting many Jeho- 
vistic Psalms to be David’s on the very 
uncertain warrant of their Titles only, 
yet aU of these may be assigned, and 
some of them onust be assigned, to the 
later part of his reign, at the time of 
the rebellion of Absalom, in the sixty- 
third year of his life, or at a time still 
later. On the other hand, we have had 
before us strong, and, as it seems to us, 
conclusive, evidence, that in the earlier 
and middle parts of his life he wrote 
certainly some Psalms — and if so, then, 
perhaps, many — which are decidedly 
Elohistic. 

418. Hence, whether such Jehovistic 
Psalms were composed by David or not, 
it is certain that, if David wrote those 
earlier Psalms, e.g. Ps.lxviii (E.27,J.3, 
A. 7), he could not have had such an 
idea of the sacredness of the Name Je- 
hovah, and of the paramount privilege 
and duty of using it in obedience to 
the Divine command, as the Pentateucli, 
upon the traditionary view of its his- 
torical character, would load us to ex- 
pect, — at all events, ,in the case of a 
man so pious and well-trained as David, 
and one who had been from his youth 
up in closest intimacy with the Prophet 
Samuel. It seems absolutely impos- 
sible that, while almost all other per- 
sons, as the history teaches, — Eli, IS. 
ii. 24, 2 6, and Samuel, iS.xii, and Jona- 
than, iS.xx. 12-23 — more common per- 
sons also, as Naomi and Ruth, R.i, Boaz 
and his reapers, R.ii.4, Hannah, IS. 
ii.1-10, Abigail, lS.xxv.26-31, — na)% 
even the heathen Philistines, lS.vi.2,8, 
xxix.6, — ^were using freely the sacred 
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Namfi of JeboTali, yet Dayid himself 
iised it so sparingly that in several of 
his Psalms it appears not at all. 

419. It is true, tho history puts the 
name in David’s mouth much more 
frequently than Elohim, lS.xxiv.6,10, 
12, 15(J.8,E.O), xxvi.9^24(J.15,E.O)— 
that is to say, the history represents 
David as using constantly the name 
Jehovah, and sArcely the name Elohim 
at all, at the very time when he was 
hiding in the wilderness, and writing, 
apparently, Psalm after Psalm, in which 
Elohim occurs continually, and Jehovah 
scarcely at all. Nay, the history makes 
the Philistine king Achish swear 
fj^miliarly by Jehovah, lS.xxix.6, 
‘Surely, as Jehovah liveth, thou 
liast been upright.’ 

420. But this can only be regarded 
as one sign, among others, that the 
history in the Books of 8amuel was 
composed at a later date, when the 
name Jehovah was undoubtedly in 
common use, and was, therefore, put 
by the writer in the mouth of ev(‘ry 
one. David’s own I^salms are, surely, 
the best possible proof of the actual 
state of things at the time when he 
lived. And the simple fact that David 
wrote one such Psalm as Ps.bc or 
Ps.lxviii, in the earlier part of his life, 
would be enough to e.stablish the point 
now in question, provided that no 
Psalm could be produced of opposite 
character — that is, no decidedly Jeho- 
msiic Psalm — whicli contains strong 
internal evidence of having been written 
by David in tlic same part of his life. 
I have looked for such u Psalm in vain. 

421. And let it be ot)served once 
more that the argument would hold 
good with respect to any of the Psalms 
in Book II, which bear distinct signs 
of an early date, even if they had not 
been written by David. There are 
those Psalms; and they are, as it ap- 
pears to me, undeniably early Psalms, 
—that is to say, such a Psalm as Ps.lx 
must, as I conclude from its internal 
character, have been written in David’s 
time. For this was the only time that 
can be thought of, in the history of 
the Hebrew monarchy, when it could 
be said that Gilead and Manasseh, 
Ephraim and Judah, were all under 


one' sway, except the time of Solomon ; 
and the references to Moab, Edom, and 
Philistia, in v.8, as well as the whole 
tone of the Psalm, do not agr^ with 
the age of Solomon, but do with the 
age of David. , 

422. This Psaln^.then, viz, Ps.lx, and 
the others of a sh^piillir kind, must, it 
would seem, have been written by some 
pious person or per§o»8 &f those days, 
whether David or And all those, 
who maintain the traditionary view, 
will, I imagine, heartily agree in this. 
But then the writer, or writers, of these 
Psalms, it is plain, could not have been 
in the habit, at that time, of using 
familiarly tho name Jehovah. It could 
not, therefore, have been commonly 
employed in the devotions of pious 
men in those days. And, if so, it 
could not have been freely in use 

\fore those days ; and, above all, it could 
not have been known and recognised by 
these pious men, as the Name which 
Almighty God Himself had revealed to 
Moses, and had specially sanctioned as 
the Name, by which He would 4)e 
hereafter known in Israel, saying, — 
‘This is My Name for ever, and this is My 
memorial unto all generations.’ E.iii.16. 

CHAPTEK XVI. 

THE JEHOVISTIC NAVIES IN THE BOOK 
OF JUDGES. 

423. The inference from the above 
seems to be plain, in complete accord- 
ance with our previous supposition, viz, 
that the word, Jehovah, had been but 
newly formed, or, at least, newly 
adopted and introduced, by some, great, 
wise, and patriotic master-mind — very 
probably Samuel’s — at the time when 
David came to the throne, with the 
special purpose, probably, of conso- 
lidating and maintaining the civil 
and religious unity of the Hebrew 
tribes, under the new experiment of 
tho kingdom. As the facts, which we 
have beeji here considering, so far from 
being in any way at variance with the 
conclusion, to which we had already 
come on other clear grounds, as to the 
unhistorical character of the Mosaic 
narrative, are, on the contrary, quite 
in accordance with it, we cannot, as 
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befom iBiud, sni^ose that tke Eimjt 
Miovsh i^eiulfy origmated in tbe way 
de8or!||^ in E.iii and E.vi. • Yet, -re 
rcspeajl^^ been introduced at 

8Cimej^o4'*9r*|rt^er of tbe histoiy of 
tbe Hebrew tribes, i^tl^ ^ord Un- 
knlunkulu must .bave^nne pito use in 
some intelligible and natural manner, 
if We only faftew tibe «tary of it, among 
the Eulus, or as; |^word nXHo is now 
being introdno^pMC 

424. And to be con- 
firmed, when eiwBll^ the names 

mentioned in the hli||mcal boc^, 
which fdlm the Bentateuch. We 
have already seen (299) that not only 
the Elohist, but even the Jehovist 
has abstained from introducing names 
compoimded with Jehovah in the 
course of the Mosaic story. They 
occur only in two cases, Joshua and 
Jocbebed. Moses himsedf is described^ 
as making the change of Hoshea to 
Jehoshua in a very ntarked manner, 
N.xii.l6; and . Joohebed, as we have 
seen some reason to believe (802), is, 
mOst probably, a later interpolation. 

42& The stories in the Boc^ of 
Judges are, appwently, founded up<m 
some real traditionB ; and, though in 
some places they are evidently ex- 
aggerated, and in others they have 
assumed a logendaiy form, and the 
chronology, throughout, is the despair 
of tlje ‘reconciling’ school of theo- 
logians, yet the heroes, whose exploits 
are there described, seem to have been 
real characters, and their names^ in 
most cases, may be supposed to be 
genuine. In this book, we have 
Othnie^, il3, and Penue/, viii.8, (the 
name of a place), and in 11X2 we 
have AHmeleoh ; but among all the nu- 
merous Judges and their fathers we 
find no other names confounded with 
Elohim. 

426. There are, however, four names 
in the book of Judges, which may be 
supposed to be compounded with 
Jehovah, viss. Jbash, vi.Il, tbe father, 
and *7btham, ix,d, Hie son^ of Gideon, 
Micah, xviil, and Jonathan, xTm.30. 

Thus Hicah is by some conddered to be an 
abridged form of Mioaiah, * Who is like Je> 
bovidi ? * wtiile by others it is distinguished 
'from the latter name, and explained to mean, 

‘ poor/ or ‘ smitten,’ or * Who is here ? " 


This last is the explanation of the name in 
Bishop Pxkkbr’s Bible, where also the mean- 
ing of Jotham is said to be * perfect,* but that 
of Joash *flie of Jehovah.’ Any Hebrew 
scholar, however, will know that the name 
< Joach ’ ma^ he farmed precisely in the same 
way as ‘ Jotham,’ or as * Joseph,^ without any 
reference to the ns^e Jebovih. 

427. Hence it must be considered 
doubtful, whether the first three of the 
above four names are really com- 
pounded with Jehovdli at all, — so 
doubtful, that no stress can be laid 
upon them in argument against such 
positive facts as have been already 
produced. But tbe fourth, Jonathan « 
‘Jehovah gives,’ does certainly contain 
the name Jehovah; and we must ex- 
amine how far our theory is affected 
by this fact. 

428. If we could be reasonably cer- 
tain that this was a bond, fide historical 
name, and that a man, called Jonathan, 
was actually ‘ Priest to the tribe of 
Dan,’ Ju.xviii.30, before tbe time of 
Samuel, it would follow, of course, that 
the name Jehovah was not first intro- 
dvced by Samuel. But then we are 
met by the fact that this is the only 
name in the whole history of the 
Judges, with respect to which it can be 
confidently maintained that it is com- 
pounded with Jehovah. If we joined 
with it the three doubtful names above 
discussed, we should still be confronted 
■with the fact that, among the multitude 
of names of persons and places, in Num- 
bers, Joshua, Judges, Huth, many of 
them compounded with the Divine 
Name, we find no trace of ofiier names of 
this kind, save Joshua and Jochebed; 
whereas, acceding to the Jehovist, the 
name Jehovah had been used freely 
from the first, and, according to another 
part of the story, even if it first came 
into use at the time CKf the Exodus, 
yet Moses, laimself had already set the 
example of compounding names with it, 
by dianging Hoshea to tTbshua. Let 
us, therefore, consider somewhat more 
closely this case of ‘ Jonathan.’ 

429. Now, first, it must be observed 
that this name does not occur in the 
‘Book of Judges,’ properly so called, 
but only in one of the two episodic 
narratives, which are attached to the 
end of it, xvii-xxi, — appendices, as it 
were, to the Book itself, and very pos- 
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Bibly, therefore, not "written by the 
same band as that which composed the 
main portion of the principal stoiy. 
At all events, we have, in these two 
episodes, distinct marks of the time at 
which they were written, a time later, 
at all events, than the days of Saul’s 
entering on lie kingdom. This is im- 
plied by the expression in xvii.6, — 

‘ In those days ^ere was no king in Israel ; 
but every man did that which was right In his 
own eyes,*— ^ 

which is repeated in xviii 1, xix. l,xxi,25 ; 
and more especially by the statement in 
xviii.30,31, that, — 

* Jonathan, the son of dershom, the son of 
Manasseh, he and his son were inriests to the 
tribe of Dan, until the day of Iht Captivity of 
Ihi land. And they set np Dtfioah’s graven 
image, which he h^ made, all tha time that 
the House qf Oodi wis in Hhiloh.* 

430. The ‘Captivity’ here mentioned 
is supposed by some to refer to the time 
when the Ark was taken captive in 
Eli’s days, after which calamity the 
House of God ceased to be any longer 
at Shiloh. Even according to this view, 
this story must have been written after, 
and the language seems to imply, some 
time after, that event, and in days when 
there was a king ruling in Israel, and 
comparative order under his govern- 
ment. In other words, it may have 
been written in the latter days of 
Samuel, and, in that case, it would 
probably be one of the productions of 
his historical school; but it was cer- 
tainly not composed at an earlier age. 

431. If, then, we adopt the above 
supposition as to the date of the com- 
position of this narrative, the name 
Jehovah had, according to our view, 
long been published, and had been, in 
fact, already introduced into the names 
of Samuel’s own two sons, Joel and 
Abi?aA, as well as in some other names, 
as Ahiak, Zeru^aA, &;c., of which we 
shall speak presently. It is quite 
possible, then, in accordance with our 
view, that a writer of this age might 
have introduced such a name as the 
above, compounded with Jehovah, sup- 
posing that it is not a bond fide his- 
torical name, the name of a person 
who actually lived in an earlier age 
than that of Samuel. 

432. But is this account of * Jona- 


than to be relied on as' historically 
true ? We have hitherto taken it for 
granted that the above interpretation 
of the words ‘ captivity of the ligld,’ is, 
perhaps the true * ^0 Ae ex- 
pression is a strange bite of 

the ‘ capture of . Ark,! as there is no 
indication that ‘Bie land was taken 
captive at that time. If jKren the cen- 
tral part about ®tiilch wai p^ipiTun for 
a time by the ""amies, it 

seems very Tiiantfc^ the invasion 
should have extreme 

northern comar, or that even, if it did, 
it should have 'bad any effect in stop- 
ping the idolatries of the tribe of 
Dan. ♦ 

433. Hence it seems much more na- 
tur^ to interpret the words in their 
plain and obvious meaning with refer- 
ence to the ‘ Captivity of the land ’ of 
Israel in the time of Pekah, 2K.xv.29, 
when Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, 
took ^captive ‘ all Gilead and Galilee, 
and all the land of Naphtali,’ (the dis- 
trict in which the town of Dan was 
situated, and that part of the tribe of 
Dan with which we are here con- 
cerned,)' more than three centuries and 
a half after the capture of the Ark and 
the death of Eli. And so say several 
eminent critics, who, however, refer 
the expression rather to a still later 
date, that of the Captivity of the Ten 
Tribes by Shalmaneser. In either case 
it would follow that this statement in 
Ju.xviii.30 is a very much later interpo- 
lation in the original story. 

434. And that v.^0 is an interpo- 
lation seems to be indicated by the 
manner in which it is introduced. ♦The 
original writer would hardly have re- 
peated himself in this way in two con- 
secutive verses, — 

‘ and the children of Dan set up for themselves 
the graven imaged t?.80, 

‘ and they set up for themselves the gremn 
image, which Micah had made,’ v.31. 

It will be observed also that in t;.30 
the Levite, whom the Danites had en- 
aged as pi;icsti and of whom the story 
as been speaking all along, suddenly 
disappears, and without any word 
of • explanation, Jonathan, the son of 
Gershom, the son of Manasseh, (or of 
Moses, as in the margin,) abruptly 
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takes his place. It may be said that 
this Jona|%ati, if he really was, as the 
margin has it, a descendant of Moses, 
must haye been a Levite, and may 
hare the Levite of the story in 
But^ if so, it is very 
strange he should, never have 
h^jon named'fibcfore, have been 
merely iritiroduced ^ 

‘ Atyounghian out h Bethlehem^ Judah, of 
of J udah, a Levite,* xvii.7. 

435. It #ould seem'^^then that some 
later writ^, living after the ‘Captivity’ 
of the kingdom of Israel, meant to 
convey some info:§mation as to the 
family of priests, ’wo had long con- 
ducted the idolatrous worship of the 
tribe of Dan, from time immemorial 
down to the period of the Captivity. ^ It 
can hardly bo believed, however, that 
from the time of the Judges, down to 
that of the Captivity, for four centuries 
at least, one family of priests continued 
to officiate at Dan, or that the genea- 
logy of these idolatrous priests could 
be traced up with certainty to so dis- 
tant a parentage, far back into the 
rude times of the Judges, by one who 
wrote nearly a century after the ex- 
tinction of their office. 

436. It is quite possible, however,' 
that in some later age, as e.ff. in the 
time of Jeroboam, — ^who ‘made two 
calves of gold,’ and ‘ set the one in 
Bethel, and the other put he in JDan' 
lKxii.28,29, and who, therefore, evi- 
dently remodelled, at all events, the 
idolatrous worship at Dan, — such a 
priest as Jonathan may really have 
been stationed at Dan, and his family 
mayvhave retained the priesthood till 
the last. The interpolator may have 
been aware of the fact that they traced 
back their office to such a distant 
time, 250 years before the ‘ Captivity 
of the land’; and he may have in- 
serted this verse as a record of the 
circumstance, connecting this latter 
priesthood with the stoiy of the first 
establishment of idolatrous worship 
at Dan. In the age of Jeroboam, of 
ooursey there is no reason why the 
name of the priest at Dan should not 
have been Jonathan. 

437. original writer seems to have 
meant to say in i>.31 that the Danites 


continued idolaters all along, neglecting 
the worship of the central sanctuary, 
while other Israelites frequented the 
‘ House of God in Shiloh.’ He does 
not say that the children of Dan ceased 
to be idolaters, when that ‘ House of 
God’ was d^troyed. Nor, in fact, is 
there any reason to suppose that they 
did abandon their idolatrous practices, 
or that they were at all likely to have 
been affected by that event, as they 
lived far away from this central sanc- 
tuary, and seem to have had no con- 
nection whatever with it. 

438. Upon the whole, then, we con- 
clude that there is no single instance 
in the authentic history, from the time 
of Moses downwards to that of Samuel, 
which can be appealed to, as distinctly 
showing that the name Jehovah was 
used in the formation of proper names 
in those days,— except, as before, the 
cases of Joshua and Jochebed. And 
yet, according to the Jehovist, the one 
name was, from the very first, as com- 
monly in use as the other; and, ac- 
cording to the Chronicler, names com- 
pounded with Jehovah, were common 
from the age of Jacob downwards, and 
were even given to converts from 
heathenism, as in the case of Bithi/aA, 
the dau^ter of Pharaoh, lCh.iv.l8. 

439. Even if Samuel, or the Elohist, 
whoever he may have been, did not him- 
self introduce this Name, yet there must 
have been some reason for the earnest- 
ness with which he evidently seeks to 
commend it to his people by means of 
the solemn story of its introduction in 
E.vi. It may have been already in use, 
— introduced, perhaps, first in the time 
of Moses, — but not very commonly em- 
ployed, as the entire absence, or, in any 
case, the extreme •paucity, of names com- 
pounded ^th it undoubtedly proves ; 
and the Elohist may have done his 
best in this way to make it house- 
hold word in Israel. My own con- 
viction, however, from the accumulated 
evidence of various kinds before us, is 
that Samuel was the first to introduce 
the Name, perhaps from some Egyptian 
or, more probably, Phoenician source. 

440. In Ju.v, however, which con- 
tains the Song of Deborah, we have 
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some phenomena which require at- 
tentive consideration. 

‘ Jehovah, when Thou wentest out of Seir, 

When Thou marchedst out of the field of 
Edom, 

The earth trembled, and the heavens dropped, 

The clouds also dropped water : 

The mountains melted from before Jehovah, 

That Sinai from before Jehovah, the God of 
Israel.’ u.4,6. 

441. Here we have a plain reference 
tothes^on/, at all events, of the Exodus 
and the giving of the Law under Sinai, 
if not to the actual record of that story, 
which is now in our hands. And in 
this passage, as well as throughout 
the song, the word Jehovah is familiarly 
used. It is important, therefore, to 
determine, if we can, in what age this 
Song was really written. It professes, 
of course, to be the Song actually 
uttered by ' Deborah and Barak ; ’ 
though the very fact, that the two are 
joined together in singing it, rather 
niilitatos against the notion of its 
genuineness, and seems to indicate, at 
all events, that it is an artistic com- 
'positioji, and not the unpremeditated 
eifusion of the moment of triumph. 

442. And, certainly, there are parts 
of the Song, which appear, at first sight, 
to imply that it was composed at a very 
early date, perhaps in the age to which 
its contents refer, and not later, at all 
events, than the days of Samuel. 

(i) Judah is not mentioned at all, which 
seems to correspond to a time before David’s 
accession to the throne, —before oven the 
a0,000 men of Judah followed the standard of 
Sa\il, lS.xi.8. 

(ii) Levi is not named, nor is there any 
reference whatever, throughout the Song, to 
the Priesthood or the Sanctuary. 

This also corresponds to a time, earlier than 
the days of David, in whose reign the Levites, 
after the bringing np of the Ark, were called 
into greater activity, and into a more promi- 
nent position, than they appear to have oc- 
cupied during the time of the Judges, — the 
Levites, as a body, being never oftce mentioned ~ 
throughout the whole book of Judges. 

(iii) The expression in t?.10, ‘ Ye that ri^e 
on white ^sses,’ suits the same early time; 
but then, as such asses or mules were used 
by chief persons, lS.xxv.20,2S.xvi.2,xvii.23, 
xix.2G,2S.xiii.29,lK.i.33, 38,44, down even to 
the time of Solomon, this argument cannot 
be regarded as ai>roo/ of the great antiquity 
of the Song. 

443. On the other hand, we must 
obscr\’e — 

(i) The song is thorouglily Jehoinstic as re- 
gards the use of the Divine Name (E.2,J.13) : 
and it is inconceivable that, if the word Jeho- 


vah was used so freely »t that time, David 
should have used it so spiurfinfrty* as we have 
seen he did, till, at least, a late pteriod of his 
life. 

(ii) The language in ».8, *.’Was th<^ a ^dd 

or spear seen among forty thbuaab4J^®f’®®l 
seems to refer to the early times and 

Samuel, lS.xlii.19-22. ' ; ‘ 

(iii) Some expressions ot^he are 
tical with thofijir40f Ps.Lxvifi,,^ ^SS^bited 
below by the italics of the EuPwIi^jeMon. ' 

V. 3, To Jehovah I will dkg, I w:ili 

to Jehovah. ., , V ' 

t?.4, Jehovah, in Thy going out froito Selr, 

Jn thy marching from the field of Edom, 
Tlxe earth trembled, the heavens ali^O dropped. 
The clouds also dropped water. 
r.5, Bejore Jehovah the-inountains melted, 
That Sinai before Jehovah, the Elohim of 
Israel. 

Ps.lxviii. 

t?.4, Sing to Elohim, sing praise to His Name. 
v.l, Elohim, in Thy going out before Thy 
people, 

In Thy marching in the wilderness, 
v.B, The earth trembled, the heavens too dropped. 
Before Elohim, 

That Sinai before Elohim, the Elohim of 
Isi'ael. 

Compare, also, ‘ Lead thy captivity captive,* 

W. 12, with ‘ TUou hast led captivity captive,* 
Ps.lxviii.l8. 

444. From the above it seems to 
be certain that either the Psalmist 
was acquainted with the Song of 
Deborah, and borrowed expressions 
from it, or that the vvritcr of that 
song drew his ideas from the Psalma 
of David. Which, tlien, of these two 
poems was first written ? 

We reply, without hesitation, the 
Psalm. For it is far more probable 
that a later writer may have changed 
Elohim into Jehovah, than that the 
Psalmist — as we believe, David — should 
]iave changed Jehovah, the covenant- 
name of the God of Israel, into Elohim : 
more especially in the last clause, in 
which he has actually written ‘ before 
Elohim, the Elohim of Israel,’ where 
the other, has ‘before Jehovah, the 
Elohim of Israel.’ 

445. If any say, the Psalm was, 
perhaps, 'written at a very late date, 
when pious men for some reason re- 
frained from using the name Jehovah 
(414), and therefore the Jehovah of 
Ju.v.5 has been changed into Elohim, 
we answer that this supposition is at 
once negatived by the fact that the 
Psalmist does use the name Jehovah, 
three times, and does not refrain from 
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Miring it It is, tizerefoire, 

looit QziinEelj that he would okan^e the 
fonattla^ * J ehovah, the Elohuxi of Israel,’ 
^Mohim, the Elohim of Israel.’ 
aaS^t have written the latter ori- 
^ t)ie case si^p^osfed ; hut it is 
JbHkely th|«t hej^d havejppodi- 
fixd me other £>]! 1 il, m Ms Mttvum had 
it hefpre him. 

44 ^. Besides n^ph, the ! 

Psalm are manrft *^7 ^ - « -» 
text. Oar argument, therefoil is this. 
Of the two phrases, ‘EloWm, the 
Elohim of Israel,’ and * Jehovah^ the 
Elohim of Israel,’ it seems certain that 
the former was the original expteession, 
and that the latter was derived ^om 
it But the former belongs to the 
Psalm, which was, consequently, older 
than the 8ongf. 

There is an appearance also in the 
Song of an expansion of the words 
of 'die Fsabn; thus tho expressions 

* from Seir,’ ‘ from the field of Edom,’ 
of the Song, seem equivalent to the 
simple words, * in the wfld^mese,’ of the 
Psalinist ; and so also the phrases ' The 
clouds also dropped water,’ * The moun- 
tains melted,’ are merely an^Ufications 
of the older language. 

447 . We condude, then, that the 
‘Song of Deborah’ was written after 
Psdxviii, that is, after the middle part 
of David’s life, perhaps towards the 
close of it, two or three centuries after 
the time of Barak and Deborah, by a 
writer who, except in the free use of 
the word Jehovah, has produced an ad- 
mirable imitation of an ancient song, a 
‘Lay of Anciomt Israel,’ and thrown 
himself thoroughly into the spirit of the 
age which he describes. 

CHAPTEE XVn. 

THE JHHOYIBTIC KAMES IS THE BOOKS 
OF SAMUEL. 

448. We now pass on to fhe First 
Book of Samuel. Here, throughout 
the first chapters, we do not meet with 
a single name compounded with Je- 
hovah; though we find E^kanah and 
Mihn, i.l, Samuf^, ii.18, E?eazar, viil. 
In vi.18 we read — 

* which stone remameth in the field of Joshua 
the Bethshemite unio ihts dcey ; 

where the name Joshua is compounded 


with Jehovah, but evidently belongs to 
a man living in the time when this 
passage was written, which is shown, 
by the expression ‘ unto this day,^ to 
have been a oonsidenihly later time 
than that of the event in question, that 
is, than Ihe time of Samuel. 

449. Then we read, — 
when Samnd yrtm old, he made his sons 
judges over Isra^ ; now the name of hie first- 
born was Joel, and the name of his second, 
Abtaft,’ vlti.1,2. 

It is certainly remarkable that the 
name of Samuel’s first-born son should 
be Joel, which Gesenius explains to 
mean, ‘Jehovah is Elohim,' and which, 
in faet^ is merely a contraction of the 
compound name, Jehovah-Elohim.^ This 
suits singularly with our view that 
Samuel was introducing — or, at all 
events, commending — ^the new name, 
at the very time when his son had this 
name ®ven to him. The name of 
Samuefs second son was Ahtah, i.e. 
Jebovah is my father.’ Then we find 
Abi^i ix.i^ but Aphiah in the same 
verse is not compounded with Jehovah. 

*4d0. We next meet with t/bnathan, 
Jehovahgiare,’ the eon of Saul, xiii.2. 
Now Saul himself was a young man 
ix.2, when he sought his father’s asses, 
and first made acquaintance personally 
with Samuel ; anu at thatjbime Samud 
Vas old, and hail already made his sons 
Judges over Israel, viii.1/2. Hence the 
Name Jehovali had beeu published 
certainly, Ju%ing only firom their 
names, for twenty or thirty years at 
least ; and thesre is no reason why Saul’s 
son should M have borne a name com- 
pounded wi^ it) after the ^uimple of 
the Prophet’s two sons. This is said, 
supposing that Jonathan was already 
grown 1 ^)) to be a youth 0 ^ at least, 
seventeen or eighteen, when he was 
rilaced in fommaud of *a thousand of 
ms father’s troops, xiii.2, two years 
Saul came to the throne. 

461. But even if he had been then 
only seventeen years old, (which we can 
hardly suppose), he would have been 
twenty-five at the birth of David, and 
fifty-five, when he fell at Gilboa, and 
when David, aged thirty, mourned 
over him thus : — 

i * I am distressed for thee, my brother Jona- 
than ; very pleasant hast thou been unto me ; 
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love to me ivas vroiiderful, passing tiie 
love of women.’ 2S.i.l9-27. 

TMs isong lias all the appearance of 
bei^ genuine. And it can scarcely be 
believed that so romantic an attach* 
ment would have existed bebiP^een David 
and on© old enough to have been his 
father. 

452. In the chrcmolagy ike 
earlier part of Saul’s life is veoy con- 
fused and uncertain. The account in 
lS.ix, of Saul’s first meeting with 
Samuel, would seem to imply that he 

.was then but a young man, who could 
not have had a son fourteen years old. 
Nor is it possible to read the account 
of the death of Saul, and the words of 
David’s lamentation over him, — 

* Saul and Jonathan were lovely and plea- 
sant in their lives, and in their deaths they 
were not divided; they were swifter than 
eagles, they were stronger than lions,’ 2S.i.28 
— and believe that Saul was then 
about semnty-Jive years old, (as he 
must have been if Jonathan ivas 
fifty-five,) and that he was about 
seventy, when he hunted David la the 
wilderness. * 

453. It seems plain, then, lihat the 
account of Jonathan’s exploit in IS. 
xiH.2, &c. must refer to a much later 
part of Saul’s life than it there 
pears to do. And apw there is nothing 
to preven t our supposiag that Saul was 
really a young man, when he had his 
first interview with Samuel, as the 
stoiy throughout seems to imply, and, 
probably, unmarried. If, however, we 
6U|^so that Jonathan was bom after 
Saul’s intimacy with the Prophet, — 
perhap*, even after he had ceme to the 
throne, ~^e shall have Jonathan and 
David more nearly contemporaries, and 
it will be much more natural and 
probable that David should have mar- 
ried Jonathan’s sister Michal. In that ^ 
case, it would be ‘easy to account for 
the name of Jonathan having been 
given to Saul’s eldest son, after Saul’s 
comrounications with Samuel, — more 
especially since Saul himself had 
‘prophesied’ amidst the company of 
i^phets, X.10, in other words, had 
joined in chanting their Psalms, in 
which, most probafly, the Name itself, 
Jehovah, occurred. 

454. We next meet with the name 


of Akiah^ * the son of I&habod’w 

brother,’ xiv.8. lehitbod, ^ told, 
was bom at a time.wh^ all'Ifirad 
already ‘ knew that Samnci 
iished to be a Prophet 
iv.20,—- when; tharefbiJe, 
growut.,np. to musboo^' 
mesial ^ kaoii^ Imiw lOttdi ^bMer 
Abittb was t^n his bFother ; b^t we 
may assume that.iw was not much 
older, and tras, consequently, in the 
generati^ junior to that of &imuel, — 
of about the some age, in fact, as 
Samuel’s own sons. From the close 
relations, in which Samuel lived with 
Eli and his family, it can scarcely 
be doubted that both Ahitub and 
Ichabod, after their parents’ death, 
came much under his influence, — pro- 
bably were trained up by himself. Thus 
it is easy to account for Ahitub also 
giving to his son a name compounded 
with the new word Jehovah, and a 
name which has a' strange resemblanoe 
to that of Saanuers younger son. Tkat 
was Ahta^, ‘ Jehovah is my father ’ ; 
this is Akiah or, rather, Akh^aA, 
Jehovah is my brother^ — for, strange 
as it may appear, this seems to be the 
only meaning that can be assigned to 
the word. 

455. After this we meet with Miab, 
xvL6, and Adrie/, xviii.l9 : and then 
we have e7<?ab, xxvi.6, son of Zerma5, 
David’s sister, lCh,ii.l6, both of which 
names are compounded with Jehovah. 
Supposing Zeruiah to have been even 
ten years older than her youngest 
brother, David, stiH, at the time of her 
birth, Samuel’s two sons, with the 
sacred Name mixed up in their names, 
were already old enough to have been 
set as judges over Israel. And, if her 
name con tt^ined, Jehovah, it is natoal 
enough that her son’s should contain it. 
He may, in fact, have been called Joab 
in imitation of his uncle’s name EZiab. 

456. In 2Samuel we have several 
names compounded with Jehovah. We 
find /owrZecw compounded with El, viz." 
PhaltieZ, iii.l5, — four of David’s sons, 
EZishua, v.l5, EZishama, j^iada, Mpha- 
let, — Ammiel, xvii.27, Mmzar, 
xxiii.9, KabzeeZ, the name of a place, v.20. 
AsaheZ and EZhanan, t;.24, E/ika, r.26, 
EZiahba, r.32, EZiphelet and EZiam, r.34. 
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But there are also ehvzn names com- 
pounded with Jehovah, viz. Adoni/«A 
and ShephataaA, David’s fourth and fifth 
sons, iii.4, JedidtaA, a name given to 
Solomon, xii.i5, tTbnadab, David’s ne- 
phew, xiii.3, «7bnathan,the son of Abia- 
thar, XV. 27, BenaeaA, t/eAoiada, and 
t/eJ^s^phat, xx.23,24, anotherBenamA 
ixiiLoO, e/onathan, v.32, and UreaA the 
Hittite, t’.39. These i#em all to have 
been younger men than David, and of 
about the same age as his ^^Idest son, 
except Jehoiada, the father of Benaiah, 
who may have been abbut!^i|^ge of 
David. "H 

457. Thus we see in the ti^ie 
of David’s manhood, it wjJts not an un- 
usual thing for parents to give,.|heir 
children names compounded with Je- 
hovah. Since, therefore, wherever lists 
of names occur in the Pentateuch, we 
do not find a single name of this kind 
(except, as before, J oshua and Jochebed), 
it would seem that the author or 
authors, to whom such lists are due, 
could hardly have lived in a much later 
a^e than this. On the other hand, 
sin^e, in David’s earlier Psalms, nay, 
even in his ‘ last words,’ we have had 
clear evidence, as it seems to us, that 
the name Jehovah was, at the time of 
his writing, not in such free popular 
use as the name Elohim, we infer that 
all the Jehovistic portions of the Pen- 
tateuch were written after the time of 
David, or. at least, not before the latter 
part of his life. 

458. Thus, then, oven if it were 
conceivable that Moses should have 
written a story, about matters in which 
he was personally concerned, involving 
such contradictions, exaggerations, and 
impossibilities, os we have abeady had 
before us, yet the fapt above noticed 
would alone be decisive against such a 
supposition. The great body of the 
Pentateuch, and all the other historical 
books which follow it, could not have 
been compiled until the Name Jehovah 
"^was in common popular use, and that, 
as we believe, was not till after, at all 
events, the B^iddle of David’s reign. 

459. Whereas, on the other hand, the 
Elohistic portions of the Pentateuch, 
which appear to have been composed, 
when the Name Jehovah was not in 


common use, and with the very pur- 
pose of commending it to popular ac- 
ceptation, must have been wrhten 
during, or shortly before, the earlier 
part of David’s life, when that word 
was only occasionally employed by him. 
Hence we may, with very good reason, 
abide by our supposition that they were 
written, very probably by the hand, or, 
at least, under the direction, and cer- 
tainly in the time of Samuel. 

460. And so writes Habtmann, His- 
torisch-Kritische Porschungen.jp, 1 67: — 

If all these phenomena lead us to assume a » 
mutual relation between Phoenicia and Pales- 
tine in reference to religion, it cannot be 
deemed improbable to assume that the name 
Jehovah was derived from the same source, 
but was stamped with a peculiar, sacred, mean- 
ing, through its connection with the holiest 
ideas. If this conjecture is well-founded, then 
this name, at the earliest, can only have been 
transplanted into the relic'io’.n’ language of 
the Israelites, iu the tnji- o/ Davi t. 

461. Hengstenberg, i.277, disposes 
of the above important point, in a note 
as follows ; — 

• ‘ What Von Bohmn has adduced, in favour 
of his scheme of the first ‘ llise of Jehovahism ’ 
in^ho days of David and Solomon, scam/j/ der 
serves the name of argument (!). He appeals 
to Propel' Names compounded with Jehovah, 
which first came into use contemporaneously 
with, or else after, the dayu of David. Every 
one immediately thinks of Joshua ; and Von 
Boiilen does not forget, but naturally avails 
himself of, the fact, that he was originally 
called Hoshea. This is, indeed, correct ; but, 
if the name of Joshua Was not a product of 
the Mosaic age, if it had not been given him, 
as the Pentateuch informs us, by Moses him- 
self, how did it obtain universal acceptance 
among the people?” ][t would be carrying 
mythical notlon#to ail extravagant length to 
maintain th<t the nation had never retained 
the right name df their ‘^distinguished com- 
mander-in-chief, — that he received a new 
name in the age of David or Solomon.’ 

Ans. According to our view, Joshua was 
only a mythical 9 r, perhaps, legendary per- 
sonage, whose second name, compounded with 
Jehovah, certainly originated in an age not 
earlier than, that, of Samuel. At all events, 
there is no evldenoe that this new name vas 
popularised, that it eyer did ‘ obtain universal 
acceptance,’ that Jo^ua ever was a well- 
known, popular hero* His name is never 
once mentioned in the later history, or by any 
one of the Psalmists or Prophets, except in a 
reference to the book of Joshua, lK.xvi.34. 

* Yet let us now turn from what the author 
thought to that which escaped him, who so 
often assorted without examining, and that 
with inconceivable confidence. No small num- 
ber of Proper Names, in the times preceding 
David, are compounded at the beginning with 
Jehovah. Thus Jochebed the mother of Moses, 
whose name certainly was not (?) of later 
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formation, Joadi, the father of Gideon, Jo- 
t^m, Gideon’s youngest son, Jonathan, Priest 
of the Danltes in the time of the Judges, 
auoiber Jonathan, lCh.il.82, and so sewral 
more [but only in the Chronicles.] Bewdes* 
these, there are those names that stand on the 
same footing, which have an abbreviated Je- 
hovah at the end, as Moriah, Ahijah, the son 
of Becher, the grandson of Benjamin [in 
Chronicles], Bithiah [in Chronicles], &c.’ 

Ans. We have already considered all these 
instances, that of Jochebcd (308), Joash and 
Jotham, as well as Micah, not mentioned by 
Hengstknbero (432), Jonathan (433-442), 
Moriah (chap, ix), and the Chronicler’s names* 
(309-312), and we have seen that not one of 
them really militates against our theory, 

‘ Thus much, however, is correct, th&tname* 
compounded with Jehovah become much more 
frequent from the time of Samuel. [This is 
true according to the more authentic history, 
but not according to the Chronicler, who makes 
them quite as numerous long before the time 
of Moses.] But this lends no support to VoN 
Boiilen’s view, and is easily explicable from 
facts, which the accredited history presents to 
us. Owing to the prevalent view in Israel of 
the close correspondence of names and things, 
it could not be otherwise than that the power- 
ful theocratic excitement in the times of 
Samuel and David would create a demand for 
the composition of Proper Karnes with the 
theocratic name of God, Jehovah, and, what 
at first proceeded from living reasons, would 
in aftertimes (which leant upon that period, 
so splendid both externally and internally) 
be adopted from standing usage. What an 
effect the state of the public mind has on 
names has Ixjen exemplified clearly among 
oursc'lves by the relation of names, in an age 
of unbelief, to those of the preceding believing 
time=!. Since the Proper Kames, comix)unded 
with Jehovah, had not yet hud sufficient time 
to become naturalised, and since, in the period 
of the J udges, only a few living roots were in 
existence from which such names could be 
Jonned — [how can this be said, if there were 
so many names in the Mosaic age compounded 
with Elohim (303, 304) ?], — we might expect 
beforehand not to find them very numerous 
at that time,’ 

A ns. But, according to the Chronicles, we 
do find them common enough from the time 
of Jacob downward. Setting aside, however, 
the Chronicler’s statement as manifestly ficti- 
tious, we agree with Hengstexbkrg, (though 
looking at the matter from a very different 
point of viev?), that the ‘ powerful theocratic 
movement, in the times of Samuel,’ did* create 
a demand for such names,’ which, according 
to our view, that samC age originated ; and 
tlius we also believe with him that such 
names had not yet had ‘ sufficient time to be- 
come naturalised.’ 

462. We have thus something like 
firm ground to stand upon, as the 
result of this inquiry, and can at once 
account for many of the strange phe- 
nomena, which we observe in the 
Pentateuch. The earliest portions of 


it, including the account of the Exodus 
itself, or rather, as we shall see, the 
first scanty sketch o/ ify were written 
four hundred years, at ifeast, after the 
supposed time of the Exodus,, three 
hundred of which, according ;to the 
story, passed amidst the storte ,and 
disorderly period of the Judges, %iiich 
can only be coinpared with the worst 
times of Anglo-Saxon England. 

463. The chronology, indeed, of the 
Judges is, notoriously, very confused and 
contra^ctory ; and it is quite possible 
that a much shorter space of time than 
tllpree hundred years may really have 
eliapsed since the movement took place, 
which, as wo believe, lay at the basis 
of the Elohistie narrative. During 
that period, however, it seems veiy un- 
likely that any historical records were 
written, or, if written, were presen'cd, 
— preserved hy whom ? Later writers, 
at all events, mention no historians of 
earlier date than Samuel, Nathan, 
and Gad ; so that whoever wrote the 
Book of Judges wrote, most probably, 
from the mere legends and traditions 
of the people. 

464. Thus, then, it is not necessary 
to suppose that the narrative of Samuel 
is a pure fiction, an invention of the 
Prophet’s own imagination, — in short, 
merely a ^ pious fraud,’ It is very 
possible that there may have been, as 
we have said, floating about in the 
memories of the Hebrew tribes, many 
legendary stories of their ancestors, and 
of former great events in their history, 
— ^how they once fled in a large body 
out of Egypt, under an eminent leader, 
such as Moses, — how they had been 
fed through that ‘great and terrible 
wilderness,’ had < encamped under the 
dreadful Mount, with its blackened 
peaks and precipices, as if they had 
been burnt with fire (74), — how they 
hud lost tliemselves in the dreary waste, 
and struggled on through great suffer- 
ings, and many died, but the rest fought 
their way at last into the land of 
Canaan, and made good their footing 
among the tribes which* they found 
there, hy whom they were called 
Hebrews, that is, people who had 
‘ crossed’ the Jordan, or, perhaps, the 
Euphrates. 
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465. In fittct, precisely the same fex- 
Miession is used by the nati:ves of Natal 
m speaking of those Zulus who fisom 
tisne to time hare been driTen by fear, 
<ir hare migrated for other reasons^ 
fieom their native land lying to the 
north of the British colony, and ‘crosled’ 
the large frontier river, the Tugela^ 
into the Natal district, either before or 
after it came undej British role. It is 
quite customary to speaJt of them, simply 
as abawelapo, ‘people w%have crossed,’ 
or, perhaps, fhesi; may be 

more closely definec|;^^«3io|tt|p^ with 
Umpande,’ or whoerej? UB i^^Eyapal 
person piay have bieifn. " 

466^ It is conceitafele that the recol- 
lections of that terrible march may 
have left indelible tracea on the ] 
of the^eople, and may thus have been 
exaggerated, as is the case with legends 
generally, while circulated in their talk, 
and passed on by word of mouth, from 
sire to son, in the intervening age. In 
this way, natural facts may have been 
magnified into prodigies, and a few 
thousands multiplied into two millions 
of people. It is quite possibly that the 
passage of the Red Sea, the manna, the 
quails, and other miracles, may thus 
have had a i^eal historical foundation, 
as will be shown more fully in our 
critical review of the different Books 
of the Pentateuch. 

467. And Samuel may have desired 
to collect these legends^ as far as pos- 
sible, and make them the basis of a nar^- 
rative, by which he, being dead, might 
yet speak to them with a Prophet’s voice, 
and, while rejected by tliem himself, as 
a ruler, might yet be able patriotically to 
help forward their civil and religious 
welfare under kingly government, and 
more especially under the rule of his 
favourite David, whose deep religious 
feeling accorded with his dwn senti- 
ments so much more folly than the 
impetuous, arbitrary, character of Saul 
His annual journeys of assize, when — 
*he w€!nt from year to year in circuit to 
Betbel, and Gilg^, and Mi?speh, and judged 
Israel in all those places,’— IS. vii.l6, 

would have given him good opportunities 
for gathering such stories, as well as for 
knowing thoroughly the different parts 
and places of the country to which such 


legends were attached. He may ha## 
spent a great part of his life, espeoiatty 
the latter part of. it since Saul oaiDie pe 
th^ throne (277), and he was hiios^ 
relieved from the cares of go-wnment, 
in the elaboration of such A wodc as 
this, filling up from his own! loiad, we 
may conceive, the b^lm left in su<fil 
legendary accoun|jsi, and certainly im- 
parting to them Hiiirbigh religiotwtone 
and spiritual character. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

CONCLUDING EBMAHKS. 

468. Thb preceding investigations 
have led us to the conclusion that the 
Pentateuch most probably originated, 
humanly speaking, in a noble effort of 
one illustrious man, in an early age of 
the Hebrew bistory, to train his people 
ih the fear and faith of the Living Hod. 
For this purpose he appears to have 
adopted the form of a history, based 
upon the floating legends and traditions 
of the time, filling up the narrative, .we 
may believe, — perhaps, to a large ex- 
tent, — out of his own imagination, where 
those traditions failed him. In a yet 
later day, though stiU, probably, in the 
same age, and vidthin the same circle of 
writers, the work thus begun, which 
was, perhaps, left, in a very unfinished 
state, was taken up, as we suppose, and 
carried on in a similar spirit, by other 
prophetical or priestly writers. To 
Sa-MUBL, however, we ascribe the Elo- 
histic story, jvhich forms the ground- 
work of the whole, though comprising, 
as We shall show hereafter, but a very 
small portion of the present Pentateuch 
and b<alok of Joshua. 

469. But, in older to realise to our- 
selves' in some meumre the nature of 
such a worit, as that which we here 
ascribe to Samuel, we may imagine 
such a man as Asser, in the time of 
King Alfred, sitting down to write an 
acciurate account of events, which had 
happened four centuries before, when 
different tribes of Saxons, under Hen- 
gist and Horsa, and other famous 
leaders, — the old Saxons, Angles, 
Jutes, &c., all kindred tribes, — came 
over the sea at different times, in larger 
or smaller bodies, and took possession of 
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*iaie land of Britain* Yet Samuel’s 
gpurces of information, for the compo- 
siliion of such a history, must have 
laieii far leas complete than those which 
tie Ani^Saxon auth6r would have had 
hafore hill, when writing was so com* 
jiion, and,' midway b^ween the times 
of Hengiat and Alfred, Venerable Bede 
had composed his hif tpjy . ^ The Saxon 
Chronicler, however, IIkb no diffieuity 
in filling up a genealo^, and traces up 
that of Alfred throng Odin and hie 
progenitors to — 

Bedwick, who was the son of Sceaf, wlao 
was the son of Noah ; he was bom in Noah*s 
jflork 1 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle^ Bohn’s Bd. jp.SSO. 

470. In short, the same must be said 
of these old Hebrew annals as has been 
so justly observed of the records of our 
Anglo-Saxon times, (Peabson, Early 
and Middle Agea of England, p.52) : 

These narratives, even stripped of palpable 
additions, are clearly not quite historical . . 
The three hundred thousand Saxons of the 
British account are like the three keels of the 
Saxon narrative, a mythical number, under- 
lying, i)erhap8, a real national division. More- 
over, die dates assigned to the battles oocur 
sulpiciously at regular intervals of eight years. 
Now eight was a sacred number among the 
Saxons, It is probable, therefore, that the 
whole chronology of the war was constructed 
in the ninth century, or whenever the Saxon 
Chronicle was written, ^ut tins uncertainty 
as to details, and numbers, and dates, throws an 
air of doubt over the whole hikory. 

471. It would seem that large ad- 
ditions were made to this unfinished 
historical sketch of Samuel by his dis- 
ciples, such as Nathan and Gad, or 
by some other prophetical or priestly 
writers of that and the -fallowing age ; 
and these included the principal Jeho- 
vistic portions of Genesis, as well as 
the greater part of the present books of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. But 
though, as we believe, these portions of 
the Pentateuch were written in that age, 
the history, when carefully examined, 
gives no sign of the Pentateuch itself 
being in existence in the age of Samuel, 
David, or Solomon, — much less of the 
Levitical laws being in full operation, 
known, honoured, revered, obeyed, even 
quoted or referred to, — as the contents 
of a book, believed to be Mosaic and 
Divine, would certainly have been, at 
least, by the most pious 'persons of the 
day. We shall have occasion hereafter 
fully to discuss this question, and see 


how fiur the oetual historical facta, 
irhich may be gathered from the b^ks 
of Samuel and Kings, and the writings 
of the Prophets, tend to confirm the 
above concluaions. * 

472. I must now, in condusion, take 
account of two classes of 
which will undoubtedly he made to the 
above results. First, it will be said, 
‘You will have us then believe that’ 
Samuel, Nathax^ &c., were £^er aU 
deceiver 9, who palmed, upon tleir emu 
cojantryme^^. in the first instance, a 
gross fca^i whieh from that time to 
this hai' fen befieved to he the true 
Word of the Living God.’ Ais^one of 
nxy friends haus observed, ‘ I would 
mSiier believe that two and two make 
five, than th^ such a man as 
could possibly have been guilty of so 
foul an offence against the laws of re- 
ligious truth and common morality,’ 

• 473. I address myself here to those 
who believe that they are bound to use 
their faculties of mind, as well as of 
body, in the service of the God who 
gave them, and that they cannot truly 
glorify 8od by setting up a falsehood, 
and bowing down and worshipping an 
idol of their own making, though it be 
in the form of a Boole, the best o? books, 
which they believe to reflect the very 
image of the Divine Mind. And to such 
as these I reply, in the first place, ‘ It is 
not /, who require you to abandon the or- 
dinary notion of the Mosaic authorship 
and antiquity of the Pentateuch. It is 
the ThutbC itself which does so,’ It is 
impossible, as it appears to me, after 
a due consideration of the evidence, 
which has been brought forward in these 
pages — independently of that which 
will be set before tho reader hereafter, 
if God spare me strength for the 'work 
— to maintain any longer that notion. 

474. I believe that God calls upon us 
now in this age, in His Providence, as 
He did in the days Df the Keformation, 
or of the first publication of Christi- 
anity, to make a complete revision of 
our religious views in this respect. And 
J believe that we shall best serve Him 
by giving ourselves reverently and de- 
voutly, but piously and faithfully, — 
with a humble dependence on His help, 
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and a calm and fearless .trust in His ' 
guidance, — to the consideration of this 
great questiCn of our day. It wae said 
to them of old, — 

' Thou shalfc love Jehbvoh thy God with all 
thine hearty and with all thy soul^ and with 
all thy strength^ D.vi.5. 

It is Christianity which adds, — 

* and with all thy mtarf, an4 thy neighbour as 
thyself,’ Lu. x, 27 , — 

and which teaches us also that from the 
‘ Father of Lights ’ cometh ‘ ever^ good 
and perfect gift/ Ja.i.l7, and that He 
holds us responsible for using th«m 
all. ; , , 

475. A true Christmn, th4n, is not 
at lU:)orty to lay aside/ as' inconvenient 
or aisconiforting, any single fact of 
science, whether of cntical or historical 
research, or of any other kind which 
God in His gracious Providence is 
pleased to bring before him. He dares 
not bury this talent in a napkin, and 
go about his business, in his own way, 
as if he had never heard it^ as if itf| 
were nothing. He is bound to turn it 
to account in the service of his Great 
Creator, to consider carefully how far 
it is true, and to what extent^t 
therefore, interfere with notions, wliich 
he had already, perhaps, registered as 
certainties^ but upon insufficient evi- 
dence. This duty is laid , especially on 
those who have received gifts, of other 
kinds, — education, leisure, opportunity, 
and it may be, from peculiar ?circum- 
stances, a special call for the work,~ 
which many of their fellowmen hqve 
not, and which place them in more 
prominent positioii^, as leaders and 
guides of others. 

476. We are bound, theu„ to consider 
carefully what arc the facts, vith re- 
spect to the composition of the Penta- 
teuch, which a close critical investi- 
gation of the diffiirent books reveals to 
us. But here, in xhe next place, it is 
possible that a very wrong- estimate 
may be formed on some points by a 
hasty judgment, from the conclusions 
to which our enquiry hitherto has led 
us, more especially with regard to the 
conduct and moral character of Samuel. 
There is not, as has been said repeatedly 
already, the slightest reason to believe 
that the whole story is a pic7'e fiction — 


that there was no residence of the 
Israelites in Egypt, no deliverance out 
of it. 

477. Upon consideration of the whole 
question, it is impossible not to feel 
that some real movement out of Egypt 
in former daysv» 2 «a^ lie at the base of 
the Elohistic story. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that such a narrative should 
haVe been written by Samuel, or any- 
one else, without some real tradition 
giving the hint for it. What motive, 
for instance, could the writer have had 
for taking his people down into Egypt, 
representing them as miserable slaves 
there, and bringing them out of Egypt 
into Canaan, unless he derived it from 
legendary recollections of some former 
residence of the Hebrews in Egypt 
under painful circumstances, and of 
some great deliverance? 

478. If then, some centuries it may 
be, after such an event, a great mind, 
like that of Samuel, devoted itself to ga- 
thering up the legendary reminiscences 
of this great movement, which s#ill 
surnved among his people, — greatly 
modified, no doubt, exaggerated, and 
distorted, as they were passed on from 
age to age in the popular talk,— ainl if 
to these records of their national prime 
ho endeavoured to give unity and sub- 
stance, by connecting them into a con- 
tinuous narrative, and fixing thorn down 
in written words for the use of liis 
countrymen, is there anything immoral 
and dishonest in such an act, whether 
it be viewed ^om a merely literary, or 
a strictly rdigious, point of view, — 
provided only that we do not insist 
upon fastening upon the vTiter our own 
modern notions of what he actually 
did, and what he intended and really 
professed to do ? 

479. Thus, if our view be correct, as 
to the true origin of the first sketch of 
the story of the Exodus, w^o shall be 
very far indeed from cliaracteAsing the 
•act ’of Samuel, at all events, as an 
* impudent fraud.’ Eatlier, the person 
of the aged Scjer will loom out from 
those ancient times with a grandeur 
an^distinctness more remarkable than 
evOT. Like our own king Alfred, he 
will have in that case to be regarded 
as the great regenerator of his people, 
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a model himself of intellectual activity 
and vigour, of patriotic zeal and reli- 
gious earnestness. Viewed in this light, 
the Elohistic narrative must be received 
with the respect and admiration of all 
ages, even ii regarded only as a mere 
work of geniuB. Still more will it de- 
mand our veneration as containing the 
records of true religion in its earliest 
developments, and as having ministered 
BO largely, in Ood’s Providence, to the 
religious education of mankind. 

480. It is true that the Elohist has 
set the example of introducing in his 
narrative the Divine Being Himself, as 
conversing with their forefathers and 
imparting laws to Moses, — though not, 
indeed, the minute directions of the 
ceremonial laws in Leviticus and Num- 
bers ; for these, as we believe, are all 
due to later writers. But, in this re- 
spect, he has only acted in conformity 
with the spirit of his age, and of his 
people, which recognised, in their com- 
mon forms of language, a direct Di\nne 
interference with the affairs of men. 
The case, indeed, would have been 
different, if the writer had stated that 
these Divine communications had been 
made to himsdf^ that God had spoken 
to him, in his own person, instead of to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and had 
revealed laws to him instead of to 
Moses. It would have been different 
also, if he had claimed, for all he wrote, 
Divine Infallibility , — if he had professed 
to have received these early records of 
the race by special inspiration, so that 
every part of the story •v^hich he re- 
corded must be received with unques- 
tioning faith as certainly true. 

481. But there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that the first writer 
of the story in the Pentateuch ever 
professed to be recording infallible 
truth, or even actual, historical, truth. 
He wrote certainly a narrative. But 
what indications are there that he 
published^ it at large, even to the 
people of his own time, as a record of 
matter-of-fact, veracious, history’} Why 
may not Samuel have composed this 
narrative for the instruction and im- 
provement of his pupils, — from whii^ 
it would gradually find its way, no 
doubt, more or less freely, among the 


people at ia^e,-*-wffhout ever pre- 
tending that it vras any other than an 
historical experiment, an attempt to 
Jive them some account of the early 
annals of their trib^ ,? In later days, 
it is true, this ancient work of Samuers 
came to be regarded as infallibly 
Divine. * But was it so reg^ed in the 
writer’s days, or in the ages immediately 
following ? 

482. On the contrary, we find no 
sign of the Mosaic Law being veneratj^ 
obeyed, dr even known, in many of its 
'most remarkable features, till a much 
later time in the history. We shall 
enter into a full examination of this 
point hereafter, and show the very 
strong corroboration which our "views 
derive from this consideration. Fol^ 
the present it may be sufficient to note 
that even the Ten Commandments, 
which one would have supposed would 
have been, as it were, household words 
in Israel, are never one© quoted by any 
one of the Psalmists or Prophets. The 
Levites are only once mentioned in the 
Psalms, Ps.cxxxv.20, and once in (the 
later) Isaiah, lxvi.21, thrice in on© 
chapter ff Jeremiah, xxxiii.18,21,22, 
and in no other of the Prophets before 
the Captivity. Aaron is mentioned 
once only, by all the Prophets, Mic.vi. 
4 ; Moses is named twice only before 
the Captivity, Jer.xv.l, Mic.vi.4, and 
referred to, though not named, in Hos. 
xii.l3 ; Joshua is not mentioned by 
them at all. 

433. But, if we will lay aside our 
own modern notiohs, of what Samuel 
ought to have been, and what he ought 
to have done, and merely regard him 
as a great statesman and lawgiver, im- 
bued from his childhood with deep^ 
religious feelings, and having early 
awakened in him the strong conviction 
of the distinct Personal Presence of 
the Living God,— if na think of him 
as anxiously striving to convey the 
momentous truth, with which his own 
Spirit was quickened, to the young men 
of his school, whom he had taken into 
closer intimacy with himself, and whom 
he. hoped to influence for the permanent 
welfare of the whole comftiunity, — ^then 
the measures, which we suppose him 
to have taken for the purpose, will 
L 
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appear to be. very natural, iMid quite 
undeacsTTing to be styled an ^impudent 
fraud.’ 

484. As we have Said, the notion ot 
his adopting this plan, of referring the 
institutions, which he wished to enforce, ^ 
to the direct revelation m the Divine i 
Being,— though he did not profess to; 
have received them himself, but repre- i 
sented them as made of old to the 
ratheis or leaders of tbo Hebrew people, 
to Abraham or^ Moses, — is quite at 
variance with the traditionary view of 
the Divine origin and Infallible aidtho- 
rity of this part of the Scriptures^ and 
with the modern conceptions which are 
formed of the nature of Inspiration and 
the proper aim and object of Scripture 
writers. But the results of our investi- 
gations compel us to the conclusien that 
either Samuel himself, or some other 
devout writer of that age, did adopt it. 

485. In this, however, there is 
nothing inconsistent with the belief 
that Samuel was a true man, a true 
servant of the Living God, in whose 
Name he spoke, and of whom he wit- 
nessed. Such Divine communications 
have been imagined by men of most 
devout and reverent minds, actuated by 
the highest and holiest motives, in all 
ages, — whether we consider the speeches 
ascribed to the Divine Being in the 
poems of Milton, or those which we find 
introduced in the Book of Enoch, a 
Book which is quoted as autshentic in 
the Canonical Epistle of St. Jude, or 
that grand address which is put into 
the mouth of Jehovah himself in the 
Book of Job, xxxviii-xli, which few, 
probably, will maintain to have been 
literally uttered ‘out of the whirlwind,’ 
even though believing that* the writer 
of the Book of Job composed this mag- 
nificent poem under special Divine In- 
spiration. 

486. There is nothing therefore to 
prevent our believing that Samuel also, 
or the Elohist, whoever he may have 
been, was ‘ moved by the Holy Ghost,’ 
while he strove to teach his people, by 
the examples of their forjpfathers, — set 
before tljem in a life-like story, full of 
moral and religious significance, though 
not historically true, — the duty of fear- 
ing God, and trusting in Him, and 


loving and serving Him. There is 
nothing to prevent our receiving the 
•narrative as bringing to us lessons of 
like significance, as being ‘profitable 
for doctrine, reproof, correction, and 
instruction in righteousness.’ 

487. With Abraham, we too may be 
called to go forth, at the voice of Truth 
which is God’s voice, into a strange land 
which we know nbt, but where He will 
^suredly meet with us and bless us, or 
to be ready to sacrifice, if need be, at the 
bidding of the same supreme authority, 
some dear object of our hope — perhaps, 
some cherished tenet of our faith — ‘ ac- 
counting that God is able to raise it up, 
even from the dead,’ "to give us a 
brighter hope, and a surer ground of 
confidence in His Faithfulness and 
Love, than ever. Or, again, with Moses, 
we may have to be taught to stand 
before the gulf of difficulty, when the 
path of duty lies plainly forward, but 
there seems no passage in front, no way 
of escape to the right or to the left, and 
then to be able to say, — 

‘ Fear not, stand still, and ye shall see the 
salvation of God.’ 

488. These particular acts may never 
have occurred : but similar acts ham oc- 
curred, and are occurring daily. And 
these stand forth in the Mosaic narra- 
tive, as, indeed, does the whole march 
through the wilderness, as records of 
the write _’’s experience in the past, and 
types' of the daily experience of man- 
kind. In short> the Elohistic nar- 
rative may be regarded as a series of 
‘parables,’ based, we have said, on 
legendary facts, though not historically 
true,-^ut;<.pregnant with holy instruc- 
tion for all ages.. 

489. We might have wished, indeed, 
that it were possible for us to suppose 
that the account of the revelation of the 
Name Jehovah, inE.vi, was also based 
upon legendary matter of fact, — that 
there were any clear signs oLthe exis- 
tence of the word among the Hebrew 
tribes in an earlier age than that of 
Samuel. But the truth compels us to ad- 
mit that there seems to be no such indi- 
cations. On the contrary, the evidence 
bfc^reois appears to tend in the opposite 
direction, to fix the introduction of the 
Name as having occurred in the age, 
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and, therefore, we must suppose, by the in the Temple archives, iji the posses- 
act of Samubl. It should be borne in sion of the Priests, and referred to, 
mind, however, that we very probably [perhaps, occasionally, when information 
import into that Name, Jehovah, in ^as desired, or dn addition was to be 
the present day, a fulness and depth of made to it. But we find no token#%i 
meaning, which the Seer himself did the writings of the Prophets of that age, 
not ascribe to it. In his mind, it was of any such 'femihar acquaintance with 
only the expression of the idea of the the contents of this ancient document, 
Living G-od, the* God of Israel, in oppo- as would imply that it was well known 
sition to the dead idols of the heathen, and devoutly studied, even by them,~ 

490. If Samuel had once set the ex- much less by the people, — thoijgh, ac- 

ample of this mode of composing the eajly cording to the laws of the Pentateuch, 
history of the Hebrew people, it would, every king was to copy it with his own 
of course, be most easy and natural hand, D.xvii.18, and it was to hs read 
for his disciples in a later age to follow publicly every seven years to the whole 
him, — more especially if, as might very ^ . 

naturally happen, the unfinished manu- nacles, D.xxxi.lO-13. On the contrary, 
script was left in their hands by their in Josiah’s days, as we learn from 
dying master, with the permission, or 2K.xxii, the pious king himself, as well 
even the injunction, to complete and as the people, was taken wholly by siir- 
perfect it to the best of their power, prise by the discovery of the ‘ Book of 
The establishment of the Divine the Law * in the Temple, and evidently 
Service at the Tabernacle in David’s was in complete ignorance of the nature 
time, and at the Temple in Solomon’s, of its contents, before he heard them, 
would give occasion for additions to be 

made of a ceremonial and ritualistic 493. But, some one, perhaps, may 
character ; and, perhaps, for a succes- now say, ‘ Do you then take from us 
sion of years, such accretions might God’s Word, the Bible?’ I must reply 
grow to the original document in the again, ‘ Whatever is done, it is not /, 
hands of the Priests. Yet is there no but the Truth, which does it.’ If the 
iRgn that the laws thus laid down were arguments, which I have advanced, are 
published for general information, and not really founded upon Truth, let 
actually enforced by the best of kings, them be set aside aijid thrown to the 
or obeyed by those kings themselves or winds ; but, if they are, we dare not, 
by the most devout of their people. servants of God, do this— we are 

491. The Levitical laws seem rather bound to hear and to obey the Truth, 

to have served as a kind of directory 494. It may be then — rather, it is, as 
for the Priests in the discharge of their I believe undoubtedly— the fact, that 
duties in the Temple ; and supplied in- God Himself, by the power of the 
formation, we may suppose, for the Truth, will take from us in this age the 
instruction of pious worshippers, as in Bible as an idol, which we have set up 
the command for a woman after child- against His Will, to bow down to it 
birth to bring a lamb and a young and worship it. But, while He takes 
•pigeon or turtle-dove, L.xii.6, or in that it away thus with the one .hand, does 
for a yoor man, after recovery from He not also restore it to us with the 
leprosy, to bring ‘ two turtle-doves or other, — not to be put into the place of 
two young pigeons,' L.xiv.22,— a com- God, and served with idolatrous worship, 
mand udiich is expressly laid down, as but to bo reverenced as a Book, the 
for the camp in the wilderness, v,'h,^, but best of books, the W'ork of living men 
which plainly betrays its character, as like ourselves, — of men, I mean, in 
a law laid down in later days, by pre- whose hearts the same human thoughts 
scribing this act, which was imprac- j were stirring, the same hopes and fears 
ticable in the wilderness. were dwelling, the same gracious Spirit 

492. In this form, the roll of the was operating, three thousand years 
Mosaic story seems to have lain for ago, as now ? 

nearly four centuries, kept, it may be, 496. Is it nothing to know and feel 

L 2 
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tihifi, that in. those remote |ges our 
fellow-men breathed the same sj)iritual 
breath as we do now, lived thfe same 
spiritual life, and dreaded, as the conse- 
quence and judgmant of sin, the same 
spiritual death ? Is it nothing to know 
that whether Adam sinnSd or not, by 
eating the forbidden»fruit in Paradise, 
whether Noah and Ms family were 
saved in the Ark or not, whether the 
cities of the plain were destroyed for 
their sins or not, yet in the minds of 
our fyllow-meUy whoever wrote those 
stories of old, there was as deep and 
true a conviction of the evil of sin, and 
its bitter, terrible, consequences, as we 
have now ? 

496. And on the other hand, is there 
no solid comfort in knowing that, to 
the minds of pious men in those days, 
as well as now, it was revealed that the 
heaven and the earth were the work of 
the great Creator, that the blessed light 
came forth by the Word of God, and 
man himself was made in his Maker’s 
image ? Do we not feel the bonds of 
our common humanity drawn yet more 
closely around us, when we see that in 
^those days, as now, the Presence of God 
‘Himself was realised as near to every 
faithful soul, ready to strengthen, com- 
fort, bless, or, if need be, to chasten, — 
nay, that to their eyes, as to ours, the 
gracious signs of nature were whisper- 
ing of a bond between earth and 
heaven, and the bright beauty of the 
rainbow after the storm, — the simple 
fact that, notwithstanding all our sins, 
(jrod still gives us power to see and en- 
joy His Goodness, — was regarded as 
a pledge of the continuance of His 
loving care for His creatures, an assur- 
ance of forgiveness and peace ? 

497. In Qjis way, I repeat, the Bible 
becomes to us a human book, in which 
the thoughts of other hearts are opened 
to us, of men who lived in the ages 
long ago, and in circumstances very 
different from ours. And, for those 
who devoutly study it in this spirit, 
there will be ever-increasing joy and 
consolation, in beholding how the face 
of man answereth to face, under the 
teaching of the self-same Spirit, how 
the heart of the human race is really 
one in its religious consciousness,— in 


its * feeling after God,* — in its deep 
desires, which nothing of this world 
can satisfy, — in its sense of sin, which 
can only be relieved by confession and re- 
pentance, — in its assurance of fatherly, 
forgiving mercy, when sin is confessed 
and forsaken. 

‘ When I kept silence, my hones waxed old, 
through my roaring all the day long ; I ac- 
knowledged my sin unto Thee, and mine ini- 
quity have I not hid. I said, I will confess 
my transgressions unto the Lord, and Thou 
forgavest the iniquity of my sin.’ Ps.xxxii. 
" , 6 . 

498. Is, then, the Bible to be read 
like any other common book ? In one 
sense, yes. It is to be read, like any 
other book, with the ‘ understanding ’ as 
well as with the ‘ heart.’ We must not 
blindly shut our eyes to the real history 
of the composition of this book, to the 
legendary character of its earlier port 
tions, to the manifest contradictions 
and impossibilities, which rise up at 
once, in every part of the story of the 
Exodus, if we persist in maintaining 
that it is a simple record of historical 
facts. We must regard it, then, as the 
work of men, of fellow-men, like our- 
selves, fighting the same good fight, on 
the side of God, and His Truth, against 
all manner of falsehood and evil, though 
fighting in their own primitive way, 
and without the light of that Christian 
teaching, which shines upon our war- 
fare of to-day, and makes many things 
plain and clear to our eyes, which to 
them were still dark and uncertain. 

499. But then, on the other hand, we 
must study the Bible with the heart, as 
well as with the mind. The Bible is 
not itself ‘ God’s Word,’ but assuredly 
‘God’s Word’ will be heard in the 
Bible, by all who will humbly and de- 
voutly listen for it. As the Greeks 
have been endowed by the ‘ leather of 
Lights’ with those special gifts in art 
and science and literature, which have 
made the works of their great masters 
in all ages the models for the imitation of 
naankind,— as the Roman has been dis- 
tinguished in matters of lawand govern- 
ment, and other nations have had their 
Qwn peculiar endowments, for the com- 
mon welfare of the race, — so, too, has 
the Hebrew mind had its own special 
gift from God. 
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600. For, while showing itself singu- 
larly defective in ancient days, (though ' 
with many grand exceptions in later 
times,) with respect to all matters of 
science, art, literature, and general poli- 
tics, yet has the Hebrew race been 
quickened from the first, more than all 
others, with higher spiritual life, and 
endued with special gifts for the pur- 
pose of propagating that life to others. 
Throughout the Scriptures is this won- 
derful power exhibited, by which, with 
a few simple words, the springs of life 
within our own hearts are touched, and 
the whole inner man is stirred, and we 
‘ taste the good Word of God, and the 
powers of the world to come.’ The 
mighty voice of some great Prophet is 
still heard delivering its burden of 
righteous judgment and woe, against 
the national sins of modern times, as 
well as those of the days of old, — ‘ Shall 
I not visit for these things, saith the 
Loud ? Shall not my soul be avenged 
on such a nation as this ? ’ The plain- 
tive cries of some unknown Psalmist, 
his meek resignation, his patient hope, 
— or, it may be, his song of praise and 
thanksgiving, — still find their echoes in 
all true hearts, and are breathed afresh, 
day by day, from a thousand lips, as 
the most natural utterances bf human 
beings, ‘in all times of their wealth, 
in all times of their tribulation.^ 

501. Is it not thus, indeed, with us 
aU ? Do we not feel that *tliere are 
living words in the Pihle, which come 
homo, to us with a force, which no 
multitude of signs or winders can 
strengthen, no diminution of them can 
impair? And are we not sure that 
those words, with which our spirits 
have been fed from our youth up until 
now, are quite independent of all the 
results of criticism? — that, as Disliop 
Thirl WALL has said, — 

The numbers, migrations, wars, battles, 
conquests, and reverses of Israel have no- 
thing in common with the teaching of 
Christ, with the way of salvation, with the 
fruits of the Spirit,— they belong to a totally 
different order of subjects, — they are not to 
be confounded with the spiritual revelations 
contained in the Old Testament, much less 
with that fulness of grace and truth which 
came by Jesus Christ ? 

502. Yes, truly, as it is written, 
Iled.iv.l2 , — 


‘ The Word of Gk)a is qulol: and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-jpdged sword, pierc- 
ing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints flilhd marrow, and is a 
disoemer of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.' ^ 

Thank* God! we have no need to 
‘ examine the grounds/ to ‘ weigh 
the evidence’ ofr ♦miracle and pro- 
|j)hecy, in order to believe^that in the 
I Bible we have a record of a Divine 
Revelation, by which God’s Word is 
spoken to the heart of man. But then 
the above apostolic description of the 
Word of God cannot possibly ap- 
plied to the mere letter of the his- 
tories in Genesis, or of the(^ details of 
the construction of the Tabepiacle in 
l^odus, or the minute directions for 
sacrifice in Leviticus, or the records 
of the numberings and marchings in 
Numbers — to the wars and conflicts in 
Samuel and Kings, to the genealogies 
in Ezra, Neherniah, and Chronicles. 

503. I will here quote the words of 
the excellent Dr. Geudes, a Roman 
Catholic Divine, in his Critical Re- 
marks (a.d. 1800), I. p^vi. : — 

The ^lospel of Jesus is my religious code: 
His doctrines are my dearest delight : ‘ His 
yoke (to me) 'is easy, and His burden is light.’ 
But this yoke I would not put on, — these 
doctrines I could not admire, — that Gospel I 
would not make my law, — if Keason, pure 
Beason, were not my prompter and precep- 
tress. I willingly profess myself a sincere, 
though unworthy, disciple of Christ : CAm- 
tian is my name, and Catholic my surname. 
Bather- than renounce these glorious titles, 

I would shed mj- blood ; but I Would not 
shed a drop of it for what is neither Catholic 
nor Christian. Catholic Christianity I revere 
whenever I find it, and in whatsoever sect it 
dwells. But I cannot revere the loads of hay 
and stubble, which have been blended with its 
precious gems, and which still, in every sect 
with which I am acquainted, more or les8<>, 
tarnish or hide their lustre, I cannot revere 
metaphysical unintelligible creeds, nor blas- 
phemous confessions of faith. I cannot re- 
vere persecution for the sake or conscience, 
nor tribunals that enforce authority by fire 
and faggot. I cannot revere formulas of faith 
made the test of loyalty, nor penal laws made 
the hedge of Church establishments. In short, 
I cannot revere any system of religion, that, 
for divine doctrines, teacheth the dictates of 
men, and, by the base intermixture of ‘ human 
traditions,’ maketh ‘ the commandments of 
God of none effect,’ This I say even of Chris- 
tian systems ; and shall I grant to systematic 
Judaism what I deny to systematic Chris- 
tianism? Shall I disbelieve the pretended 
miracles, the spurious deeds, the forged char- 
ters, the lying legends, of the one, and give 
full credit to those of the other ? Ma^r I, 
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blftmeliess, examine the wotks of the Chris- 
ttan doctprs and historians the qommon 
rules of criticlsraj. explode their j^phistry, 
combat their rash ass^tions, arraign them 
of qrednlity, and even .sometimes question 
Kbe^r rexi^ity , — and yet be obliged to con- 
sider everjr ^agment of Helwew Scripture, 
for a series of a, thousand yeara, from Moses 
to Malaohi,— every scrap of proph«y, poesy, 
minstrelsy, bisltory, biography, *- iw the in- 
fsdlible oommnnioations of Heaveli!;; oracles 
of Divine Tmth ? Truly, this is to require 
too much frodi credulity itself. 

In the Hebrew Scriptures are many beau- 
ties, mhny excellent precepts, %iucli sound 
morality, — and they deserve tihe attentive 
perusal of every scholar, every person of 
DurioBity and taste. All those good things I 
Idmit, and admire, and would ec^ally ad- 
mire them in the writings of Plato, Tully, 
or Marcus A:;ntonintlB. But there are other 
things in gt^t atomidance, which I can nei- 
ther adnflre nor iadmit, without renouncing 
oommon sense, ‘ and suiierseding reason 
samdfice which I* am not disposed to make, 
lor any writing in this world. 

“ This language will, I doubt not, seem 
strange to the systematic Cliristian, who has 
founded Ms creed — not upon reason or com- 
mon sense, but — on the prejudices of educa- 
tion, who is a Papist at Rome, a Lutheran at 
Leipsic, and a Calvinist at Geneva, a Prelatist 
in England, and a Presbyterian in Scotland, a 
Nestorian in Syria, in Ajnnenia an Eutychian. 
For such local nominal Christians my ‘ Re- 
marks ’ were not intended : they would spurn 
them with zealous indignation. But, if tlrere 
be, as I trust there are, in each of those com- 
munions, men who have learned to think for 
themselves, in matters of faith as well as in 
matters of philosophy, and who are not 
Christians merely because they were Iwm of 
Christian parents, and bred up in Christian 
principles, but because, on the most’ serious 
»nd m^ure . lamination, they find Chris- 
tianity k rational— a most rational- religion, 
to such I address myself with confidence, and 
by such I to be listened to with patient 

'Candour, 

To sudlrT'would say— It is time, it is full 
time, that Christianity should leiirn to walk 
alone, without Jewish leading-strings or Gen- 
tile go-eaxts. It is time that the pure spi- 
ritual religion of Jesus should throw aside 
all the tawdry cumbersome load of exotic 
ornaments, borrowed eithei* from Judaism or 
Paganism,— from the temple of Jerusalem or 
the temples of Jupiter,— and reclothe herself 
in the white spotless robes, in which she was 
originally invested. It is time for her ra- 
tional admirers to vindicate her chaste cha- 
racter from the aspersions of her professed 
enemies, and from the false praise of her 
pretended friends ; for the false praise of her 


pretended friends has been often more inju- 
rious to her reputation than tlijB obloquy of 
her profess^ enerhies or, rather, she has 
had no enemies, but because her pretended 
friends have exhibited her in a dress which 
she dlsclaimiiB aJid despises. Strip her at once 
of this ungainly, meretricious garb ; restore 
her to her primitive simplicity ; and she will 
need only to be seen, ta be admired, loved, 
idolised I 

604. Beading the Bible in this 
Spirit, and believing that the Divine 
Teacher has been all along, by secret 
ways of Sis Wisdom, leading on 
the human race into the clearer 
light, — into the further knowledge of 
Himself, and of their relations to 
Him, — we receive the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures as a gracious gift of God, which 
He in His Providence has ‘ caused to 
be written for our learning ’ in Divine 
things. And the Hebrew race, it may 
be — with all their noble qualities, their 
patient endurance under injuries, too 
often practised upon them by Christian 
men in the Name of God, their calm, 
unshaken, trust in God’s faithfulness, 
their steadfast continuance in well- 
doing, according to that Law which 
they believe to be Divine, — may have 
yot a great part to act, and a great 
work to do, in the regeneration of man- 
kind. It may be that they, too, shall 
shake off the superstitious belief of 
ages, and, reverencing their Scriptures 
for the living truths which they declared 
to their forefathers, while other nations 
lay yet wrapt in the darkness of heathen- 
ism, shall yield to the demands of 
modern science, and give up the story 
of the Pentateuch as a record of his- 
torical fact. Then, also, may Mission- 
aries of their race, as well as ours, go 
forth, far and wide, as heralds of sal- 
vation, ministering the ‘ glad tidings of 
great joy -for all people,’ proclaiming with 
free utterance the Name of the Living 
God, whom their fathers of old knew and 
worshipped, telling the nations of His 
Grace, His Truth, His Eighteousness. 
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It is possible — il not, indefed, highly 
probable — that the mysterious Hebrew 
name for the Deity, which in English 
we pronounce ‘ Jehovah,’ is derived 
from a Phoenician source. The time 
pronunciation of this name has, long 
been lost, — the vowel-sounds of ‘Jeho- 
vah ’ being merely those of the word, 
which the Jews read instead of the 
sacred name. But it odfurs also as 
Jah, Jahu, or Jeho; and Dion. Sic. 
says, ii.333,— 

It is said that among the Arimaspians 
Zathraustes professed that the good divinity 
had given him ids laws . . . and that among 
the Jews Moses made a similar claim with re- 
q;)6ct to the Deity surnamed JAO. 

So Clem. Alex, says, Strom.Y.p.562, — 

He is called JAOU, which is interpreted to 
mean ‘ Who ia and who shall be.’ 

Now the ancient Phoenician language 
was almost identical with the Hebrew, 
as is very plainly shown by the series 
of Phoenician inscriptions, recently 
published from the British Museum. 
And this fact, indeed, may be regarded 
as one which is now admitted by all 
competent scholars. But, this being 
the case, it appears further that among 
the Phoenicians JAO was the Greek ex- 
pression for the mysterious name of 
their great Deity, the Sun, regarded as 
the Source of all Light and Life. He was 
often called Bart/, /.e. ‘Master,’ and.^t>7^ 
or Adonis, i.e. ‘ Lord,’ (comp, the Heb. 
Adonai (326)) ; but the greatest name 
of all, that which conveyed the highest 
idea of his grandeur and dignity as the 
Supreme Deity, was that represented in 
Greek by JAO. Thus a famous oracle, 
quoted by Macrobius, Nrt/.LlS, says — 

It was right that the initiated should hide 
the blessed mysteries ; for in a little deceit 
there is prudence and an adroit mind. Ex- 
plain that JAO is the Highest Gtod of all. 

The other evidences of the existence of 
this mysterious name are given at 
length by Dr. Movers, in his VJmnicia, 
i.^.639-558 ; and he sums up the result 
of his investigation as follows : — 

JAO is the Sun-God at the different times 
of the year, with the predominant idea of 
Adonis, as the Harvest-Deity, In general, 


however, he represents a cont|^lBZ host ctf 
I nature-deities, whose powers 1 : 

I in the meaning of his name,' was one 

full of mystery, and, according tef 
then, was taught in the pl^es^ mysteries by 
the old^t PlKBuician hieropl^ts. ~ 

, Dr. Movers does not himself * derive 
the Hebrew name from thS Phoe^iejian. 
He thinks that the latter must have 
been ori^nally sounded Jakhv^ » ‘ He 
makes to live ’ : whereas the former 
he supposes, in common with most 
modern critics, to hav^ been sounded 
Jahveh — either ‘ He makes to be,’ or 
‘ He is.’ But, whatever hjay have been 
the form and meaning of tbePhoeniciau 
hame, it is plain that it must have fbe(6» 
very similar to the Hebrew, which is 
expressed by the very same letters in 
Greek, JAO. And, accordingly, we find 
PhcBnician proper names compounded 
with Jah, just as in Hebrew, e.g. Ah- 
daios, JosEPH.c.'Ap.I.lS, the name of 
a Tyrian Suifete (or public officer), 
which in Hebrew would be- identical 
with 0/>rtc/?rtA, = ‘ Servant of Jah,’ and 
Bithias, Virg.1.738, = Bithiak, iCh. 
IV. 18, — both of which names appear 
also in Hebrew, with ‘El’ instead of 
I ‘ Jah,’ in the forms Abdiel, Bcthuel. 

' It seems, then, highly probable that 
the Hebrews, soon after their entrance 
into Palestine, may have adopted this 
name, which must have come to their 
ears, — just as they notoripiusly adopted 
the worship, and, no doubt, 'fc names, of 
so many of the ‘ lords many and gods 
many’ of the tribes of Canaan ; corap. 
Gideon’s surname, Jerub/>rta/, =* ‘Baal 
contends,’ Ju-vi.32, &c. ; David’s Son,* 
Brt^/yadah, =; ‘ Baal knows,’ lCh.xiv.7, 
for which we have A7yadah, 2S.V.16, &c. 
And the common people, we must be- 
lieve, worshipped JAO much after the 
same fashion as the people of the 
country worshipped, with bloody and im- 
pure rites Thus even Jephthah could 
offer his only daughter as a burnt-offering 
to Jehovah, Ju.xi.31,39; and men and 
women might even think of bringing the 
rewards of whoredom and sodomy ‘into 
the house of Jehovah,’ in fulfilment of 
‘ vow,’ D.xxiii.l8. 
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Some of higher mind, hOwe^rer, — ^sueh 
B8 Samuel and his school of jh^>phets,— ~ 
divinely taught to look ‘above nature 
unto nature’s God,’ may liave desired 
to lift up this name, so august and full 
nf meaning, from the base usage to 
which they saw it exposed, in the wor- 
ship of the tribes of Canaan and their 
own idolatrous fellow-countrymen, and 
to consecrate it to a higher purpose, as 
well fitted to express the Self-existent, 
Eternal, Life-giving, Being, He Is or 
He makes to be, and to be henceforward 
the name of the Living God of Israel. 
With this view the Elohistic document 
may have been composed, in whatever 
age it was written. For the Elohist, 
who omits the name Jehovah in his 
etpry, as not known to the patriarchs, 
until he comes to record the revelation 
of that name to Moses, must have had, 
obviously, some special object in view 
in so doing. And, since the narrative of 
the Burning Bush and the revelation to 
Moses must be regarded asunhistorical, 
there seems every reason to believe that 
it was written by one, who desired to 
invest this name, — not known to the 
forefathers of tbe nation, but acquired 
by them since they came out of Egypt, 
— with a high and holy character, and 
a special solemnity. 

In this way, also, may be explained, 
perhaps, the singular fact, that, whereas 
so many other names of heathen^ gods 
are mentioned, as worshipped by the 
tribes around and by the Israelites 
copying their example — Moloch and 
Astarte, Baal and Ashera, Chemosh 
and Rimmon, &c.,— yet no name like 
to JAO is ever mentioned, as the great- 
est name of the chief Phoenician Deity, 
though the sacred writers must have 
known of its existence. It would almost 
seem as if they shrank from mixing up 
with dead idols, the ‘ abominations ’ of 
the heathen, a name which had now 
been set apart and sanctified, in the 
minds of all pious Israelites. The people 
still, no doubt, for ages — even down to 
the time of the Captivity — profaned 
the name, just as the people of the land 
did, in their common speech, and by the 
licentious and cruel practices of their 
worship. Nay, even for eighteen years 
of Josiah’s reign, there were vessels in 


the temple at Jerusalem made for Baal 
(= the Sun^ Adonis), 2K.xxm.4; there 
was an Asftra (E.V. ‘grove,’ but really 
an obscene symbol) in the ‘ House of 
Jehovah,’ t;.S» and ‘houses of sodomites * 
by the ‘ House of Jehovah,’ v.7, &c. 
And during all this time those great 
prophets of Judah and Israel, who had 
been taught from above to glimpse at 
the great truth, that — 

‘ God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth’ — 

had been striving with their perverse 
and stolid fellow-countrymen, seeking 
to raise their minds to higher views of 
the Divine nature, and to teach them 
to invest that Name, which they were 
daily using as a common thing, with a 
high spiritual meaning. 

Just so in Zululand we are now 
teaching the natives to invest their own 
name for the Supreme Being, Unktdun- 
kulu, = ‘ The Great-Great-One,’ with a 
higher, more spiritual meaning than 
they would otherwise ascribe to it. Yet 
many years — perhaps, centuries — may 
pass before the Zulus generally will 
separate the name from all the absurd 
notions and legendary stories, which 
they may now in their wild heathen 
state connect with it. We must long 
expect to find that, while those of 
higher mind, or more favoured with 
opportunities of learning, will enabrace 
that Name, in all the high significance 
which Missionaries attach to it, as the 
Name of their Great Creator, Father, and 
Friend, ‘ in Whom they live, and move, 
and have their being,’ yet the great 
mass of the people will continue to use 
it ignorantly and irreverently, even as 
now. Just so, too, in N orthern Europe, 
for many centuries after Christianity 
had been preached among the Scandi- 
navian tribes, the orgies of the Feast 
of Yule must have often contrasted 
painfully, side by side with the joys of 
the Christmas Festival ; or, at least, 
if the latter was observed in towns, 
where the clergy were at hand to stimu- 
late and guide the devotions of the 
people, yet in the country districts the 
Name of Christ must have been long 
profaned, and the new religion dese- 
crated, by admixture with heathen rites 
and most incongruous ceremonies. 
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In tliis Third Part of my work the course of my argument leads 
me to consider the Book of Deuteronomy. I have here, as I 
believe, brought out into view distinctly the following facts. 

(1) There are plain signs that Deuteronomy was not written by 
the same author or authors, by whom the main portion of the rest 
of the Pentateuch was composed. 

(i) There is a marked difference in style and tone between the language of 
Deuteronomy and that of the other four books of the Pentateuch ; 

(ii) There are various expressions, which are habitually used in the other four 
books, which are never once used by the Deutoronomist ; 

(iii) There are more than thirty others, tchich were evidently familiar to the Deuterono^ 
mist, as ho uses each of them on the average eight times in the course of the book, 
not one of which is used even once in the other four bqpks ; 

(iv) It cannot be believed that Moses, in the short interval of a few weeks at most, 
between the last act recorded in Numbers and the first in Deuteronomy, should have 

complrt‘'ly oh.'ii r*-' 1- r.r-t only his style and tone, but — his very forms of exprea- 
f ioii, ii- ill) iiic:^ irni b. , if he had written the whole Pentateuch; 

(v) Hence the above facts prove that, whatever portion of the other four books 
may be ascribed to Moses, he cannot have composed the book of Deuteronomy ; 

(vi) And, of course, the same holds good of any other writer or writers, who may 
have composed the main portion of those books. 

(2) There are plain signs also that the writer of Deuteronomy 
very probably lived abbut the age of Josiah and Jeremiah. 

(i) There are some expressions in Deuteronomy, which are only found in Jeremiah 
and the latest writings of the Bible ; 

(ii) Almost all the peculiar words and phrases of the Deuteronomist are found also 
in Jeremiah ; 

(iii) The history, as recordetl in the Second Book of Kings, makes it highly pro- 
bable that the book of Deuteronomy was first brought to light in the reign of 
Josiah. 

(3) A close examination of the contents of the book itself 
confirms very strongly the above conclusions. 

(i) There are distinct references to tho other books of the Pentateuch as already 
existing ; 

(ii) There are numerous and palpable contradictions to the data of those books, 
such as would be likely to be introduced by one writing in later days from a very 
different point of view ; 

(iii) In particular, there are remarkable modifications of some of the older laws, 
which cannot be conceived to have been made by Moses, addressing the people only a 
few months after those same older laws were promulgated (as is supposed) by 
Jehovah Himself ; 

(iv) These modifications correspond to the altered circumstances of much later 
times than those, in which the earlier portions of the Pentateuch (as we believe) 
were written ; 

(v) There are distinct ‘ signs of time,* which fix the composition of the book in an 
age subsequent to the Captivity of the Ten Tribes, in the days of HezeM^ ; 
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(tI) There are special reasons for believing" that it was not composed till the early 
part of Josiah's reign^ at which time Jeremiah lived, and had been already called to 
the Prophetic office. 

It will ‘be seen^ throughout the whole of our enquiry, that the 
evidence is constantly jiointing towards Jeremiah, posnihly^ the 
writer of Deuteronomy. For my present purpose it is sufficient if 
it appears that Deuteronomy was very probably written by some 
great Prophet, in the latter times of the Jewish monarchy, about 
the early part of Josiah^s reign, — a general conclusion, in which 
the greatest critics are almost nnanimously agreed, however they 
may differ in fixing the exact date of its composition. If the 
above point is substaiitialed, the main object of my work is gained. 
The details of my criticisms may be confirmed or rejected on 
further examination: but the traditionary view, which regards the 
whole Pentateuch as written by Moses, will appear untenable. 

If, therefore, this point be established, it will be unnecessary for 
me to discuss at length the numerous ^Deplies’ whiiffi have 
appeared in answer to Part I of my work. There are some, which, 
from their general fairness and their tone of courtesy and Christian 
feeling, demand, and have received, my respectful attention. It is 
obvious, however, that, if the arguments produced in this Part 
shall appear to bo valid, the objections to my reasonings in Part I 
may, for the most part, ]^e dismissed at once, as merely ingenious 
attempts, — like the ‘cycles’ and ‘epicycles’ of the old Ptolemaic 
system of Astronomy, — to build up a theory, which has no real 
foundation in fact, and which falls at last by the weight of its own 
cumbrous additions. In short, it will then be plain that the con- 
tradictions, which I have noticed, are 7'eal contradictions, such as 
might d priori be expected to appear in a composite work like this ; 
and the cause of religious truth will be relii^ved from the neccssily 
of inventing a variety of processes of ‘ reconciliation,’ often in 
direct contradiction with one another, which scarcely, I imagine, 
satisfy altogether the mind of the ‘reconciler,’ and still less that 
of the general reader. 

And this is, in efiect, the conclusion of no loss an authority than 
Dean Milman, who says, in his recently published work, Hist, of , 
the Jeics, Pref.jtJ.xxxii, that ‘ all further enquiry has confirmed him 
in the view,’ which he announced ‘ above thirty years ago,’ viz . — 

Maintain the numbers [of tho story of tbe Exodns] as they stand, I see no way, 
without one vast continuous miracle, out of the difficulties, contradictions, impro- 
babilities, impossibilities. Reduce them, and all becomes credible, consistent, and 
harmonious, 

A reduction of the numbers will make, ho doubt, an Exodus 
possible and, as I have said elsewhere, perfectly conceivable. But, 
as is shown in (189-197), no reduction will mfire tbe story of the 
E^codus, as recorded in the Pentateuch, consistent and possible. 
One set of difficulties may be got rid of in this way, but only to 
introduce another equally formidable. 
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But, if it be teolly true, as the Bishop of Oxfoxid has said, that 
^much harm has been done among the young by my book,' and 
that ‘ it is doing an amount of evil which it is difficult to estimate,' 
— ^and if it be also true, as the same Prelate has written, that my 
arguments are ^but the repetition of old and often-answered 
cavils,' — it would surely be most desirable, — rather, I should say, 
it would be felt to be imperatively necessary, — for the Bishops, 
who condemn me, to put forth a ^ Reply,’ such as to thenfselves 
appeared to be sufficient and satisfactory, — such as might be 
guaranteed in their name by the authority of the Primate. If 
this were done, I should be bound by th# sense of honour, as well 
as compelled by the love of truth, to consider seriously the argu- 
ments adduced in such a document. I should j iistly be condemned 
and disgraced, in the presence of my fellow- countrymen, if I did 
not do this, and either admit that I am wrong, or point out the 
defective reasonings of the ^ Reply.’ 

Scarcely any * Reply ' has been made, as yet, to the more 
important critical arguments adduced in the latter portion of my 
Second Part. Bishop Ollivant has, indeed, addressed to his 
clergy a ‘Second Letter’ with reference to it. But, though 
formerly a I’rofessor of Hebrew literature, — and, as I believe, at 
this moment the only English Bishop, who has distinguished him- 
self in such studies, — he distinctly says,*/».2G, — 

Tlio task of examining seriatim the Bishop’s minute criticisms 7 must leave to 
oi/iers. 

On one point, however, of these ^minute criticisms’ Bishop 
Ollivant does furnish a reply, and the reader will find it quoted 
ill (bl5), and will he able to judge for himself how far it is 
satisfactory. ^ 

The Rev, W. R. IToare has also undertaken to make a reply to 
my reasonings in Part II. But he, too, says, ^.127, — 

The only omission of which T shall bn conscions is, tho not having gone into tho 
critical history [? ‘ discussion ’] of the Psalms, tho.Book of Judges, and the Books of 
iSamuel. As it would not holji my argument to have done so, and as these are points 
which turn purely on criticism, J must leave them to others, 

I need hardly say that the critical discussion *of the Psalms,’*' 
&c., which fills the latter half of my Second Part, is that portion 
of my book, far as it has yet been published, which appears to 

* Since the above was written, Prof, (now Bishop) Browk'e’h * Five Lectures' have 
appeared, upon ‘ The Pentateuch and the Elohistic Psalms.' J find nothing in these 
• Lectures’ n'r-^irinc me reodTv any of my previous conclusions. Prof. Browne’s 
treatment o: : I ’-.iliii- <;• -i.' and superficial to meet tho requirements of the 

('aso. Ho asserts, on general grounds, that certain Psalms are David’s ; but he does 
not go through a searching, minute examination of them, so as to prove that they 
arc, most probably, David’s Psalms, or Psalms of the Davidic age. And, until he 
doc'S this, his arguments can have no weight against the conclusions to be drawn 
i'rom such Psalm>s as Ps.lx and Ps.lxviii, w’hich I have proved, as T believe, — the last 
anrl most imiwrtant, at all events, — to be, in all probability, David’s. But this ques- 

of the Psalms is only of secondary importance ; and if my arguments derived 
from them were disproved and set aside altogether, the main results of my criticisms, 
as to the Mosaic Origin and Historical Credibility of the Pentateuch, would not be at 
all aHected. 
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me of most importance, and with respect to which I have said in 
my Preface to Part 11,^3.79, and now repeat, with express refer- 
ence also to the matter here laid before the reader in Part III,-— 

It was, perhaps, my knowledge of the overwhelming amount and weight of thia 
evidence, and of much more of the same kind to be produced hereafter, which led me 
to express myself in the First Part with an assured confidence in the certainty of my 
oouclusions, which some of my Reviewers have condemned, as scarcely warranted in 
their opinion, by the premisses, even if they were admitted to be true. 

Up* to the present time none of my Episcopal Brethren, who 
have condemned me, except Bishop Olivant, have taken any 
notice of these criticisms, except that some have pronounced them, 
generally, as being ^ ra^ and feeble,’ ^ unfounded, false, and 
childish.’ * 

T! said, however, in my last preface, jo.81 : — 

I am naturally anxious to see what the Bishops and Doctors of the Church of 
England will say upon the subject of my book, and how they will act in the present 
emergency. « 

Since then I have been answered, and, I confess, in a way which 
has disappointed my expectations. For opposition and censure I 
had prepared myself, — for being misjudged even by many good 
men, whom I esteem, and for being misrepresented by others, who 
care only for the triumph of a popular opinion, and not for the 
truth. I knew from the brat that these were the only conditions, 
on which such a work as this could be conducted, coming, as it 
does, in direct antagonism with many strong and dear preposses- 
sions, and not a few deep-rooted prejudices. But I had confidence 
in the power of Truth that it would in the end prevail ; and that 
confidence has been sufficiently justified. To the many correspon- 
dents, lay and clerical, who from all parts of the country have 
written to cheer me witl^their sympathy, and strengthen me in 
the resolve to carry on and, if God will, complete my labour, I 
would here express my heartfelt thanks. It is a source of great 
comfort to know that so many earnest and devout minds are 
watching with deep interest the conflict, and rejoicing in the 
progress and triumph of the Truth. Great service also has been 
rendered to the cause of ^free enquiry’ by that portion of the 
Public Press, which, often without expressing agreement with my 
views, has yet insisted on a fair field being allowed for the discus- 
sion of these important questions, and for time being given to test 
the truth of my arguments 

But I have, I confess, been disappointed in'Ithe course which 
has been adopted by the great body of my Episcopal Brethren. I 
had no reason to suppose that I should receive from all of them 
expressions of Sympathy, or encouraging help in my work ^ from 

• Jn the single short letter of olie of my Episcopal Brethren, forbidding his clergy 
to aUoTR^ me to minister In bis diocese, the following expressions appear, applied either 
to myself or my work : — ‘ unfounded,’ ‘ false,* * childish,’ ‘ heretical,’ ‘ blasphemous,* 
‘ abominable,’ ‘ unhappy,’ ‘ blind,’ ‘ daring/ ‘ ignorant scli-sufliciency,’ ‘ instrument 
of fiatan/ * poor Bishop OoLEtiso.' 
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some I could only expect condemnation 5 and, while dissenting 
from their judgment, I should yet have respected the religious 
feelings, however (as it seemed to me) mistaken, which t© their 
own minds justified their censures. But 1 did not imagine that so 
many of the Bishops of England, with the Bishop of Oxfokd at 
their head, would have absolutely ignored the existence of such a 
science as Biblical criticism, and its undoubted and undeniable 
results, in its application to the earlier Hebrew Scnptures. I be- 
lieved that there were men of science and scholars among them, 
who, being acquainted generally with these results, would be 
aware of their reality and im;^ortance, eftid who would feel it to 
be impossible, in this age of enquiry, any longer to bar out their 
admission, as facts to be taken account of, like any other facts of 
science, by the more intelligent minds of the Church of England. 
I had hoped that their influence would have prevailed to check 
the hasty judgment of others, less informed than themselves on 
these matters ; and that, if my Episcopal Brethren, generally, did 
not think it expedient to hold out to me a brotherly right hand of 
fellowship, — if they condemned me as going too far in my conclu- 
sions, or as reasoning too confidently on insufficient premisses, — 
they would, at least, have recognised that my arguments were not 
altogether wdthout some real .foundation, and ought to be judged 
upon their merits, — ought to be considered, and, if need be, checked 
and corrected, not merely throv^n aside with contemptuous lan- 
guage, as unfounded and ridiculous. I could not have believed, 
for instance, that the Bishop of Oxpobd would have ventured to 
say that my ^ speculations, so rash and feeble in themselves,* are — 

‘ in all essential points but the repetition of old and often-answered cayils against 
ihe Word of God ; ’ — 

and still less that His Grace, the Primate of all England, would 
have pronounced with the high authority of his office, that my 
objections * are for the most part puerile and trite,* — 

* 80 puerile, tliat an intelligent youth, who read his Biblo with care, could draw the 
fitting answers from the Bible itself, — so trite, that they have been again aifd again 
refuted, two hundred years ago, by Archbishop TJshek, one of the most learned 
annalists of this or of any country, more recently by Bishop Watson and others.* 

It is hardly necessary for me to repeat what the Public Press has 
already said in reply to such assertions as the above, viz* that many 
of the criticisms in these volumes have never been answered, and 
that the writings of Archbishop Usheb and Bishop Watson will 
throw no light whatever upon the most important questions which 
are here discussed. As well might we refer to books of the last 
century for a refutation of the objections, which are raised to the 
historical truth of some portions of the book of Genesis, by recent 
discoveries in geological science. But, on behalf of those, 'frbo 
regard the Bible with a true reverence, as a Bivinely-given 
Teacher, which God in His Providence has * caused to be written 
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for onf but which lie wills us to read with intelligent 

discrikiination of its contents, not with a blind unreasoning 
idolatry of tlie mere letter, I respectfully protest against the 
language which the" Archbishop of Canterbury has, apparently, 
applied to all those who read my books with interest, by summing 
them up under three categories, as either ‘ ignorant,’ or ^ half-in- 
formed,’ or else ^rejoicing in an3rthing which can free them from 
the troublesome restraints of religion.’ The object of my whole 
work is^ to bind the consciences of men more imperatively than 
ever by the law of true Religion, which is the law of life and 
happiness. But, inasmuch as multitudes have already broken 
loose from the restraints of that traditional religious teaching, 
which they know to be contradicted by some of the most familiar 
results of modern Science, now made the common heritage of 
every educated English child, I believe tliat I have only done my 
duty, as a Minister of the National Church, in endeavouring to 
reestablish a permanent union between the teachings of Religion 
and Science, and to heal effectively that breach between them, 
which otherwise will assuredly widen day by day, with infinite 
injury to the Church itself, and to the whole community. 

And here I think it desirable to correct three mistakes, which 
(as I gather from the letters addressed to their Clergy by several 
of the Bishops) have been entertained by many with respect to 
my work. 

(i) It has been stated that I dmi/ the Impiration of Ihe Bible 

I reply that I have nowhere denied it, nor have even considered 
at all the question of Scripture Inspiration. I have left that sub- 
ject wholly untouched : it is no part of my present plan to discuss 
it. Doubtless, the plain results of criticism, such as those sot forth 
in these volumes, must indirectly affect the views which may be 
taken of Inspiration, and must certainly, if seen to be true results, 
conflict entirely with the traditional view of the Divine 
of Scripture. But it is no part of my present object to prove even 
this. I have only had in view ‘ to examine critically the I’entateuch 
and book of Joshua,’ with the special purpose of determining, as far 
as possible, the age and authorship of the different books. 

(ii) Again, it has been said that 1 wish to prove the Pe^itateuch — 
and in fact, the whole Bible — to be mdrue, 

JS’othing c^ be further from my wish or purpose than this. 
Rather, I desire to know what is true in the Pentateuch history, 
and in the Bible generally. I wish to know, if possible, in what 
age, by what persons, under what circumstances, the different por- 
tions of the Bible were written, that I may be able to judge for 
myself, and help others to judge, as to the amount of credibility 
to he attached to the difierent narratives. If I had found reason 
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to believe that Moses really wrote the account ©f the fixodus, 
describing what he had himself personally said^ and done, and 
witnessed, I should have felt bound to believe his statements, as 
those of a devout, God-fearing, man ; and thfti, whatever miracu- 
lous accounts they might have contained, such statements would, 
assuredly, not have involved the contradictions, which appear upon 
a close inspection of the present Pentateuch. But the process of 
critical enquiry, so far from eliciting proofs and cmfirmatims of 
the Mosaic origin of these books, leads quite to the opposite con- 
clusion. All the arguments y drawn from an examination of the 
IPentateuch, point in one direction. It is well to observe this. 
There is literally nothing in these books distinctly indicative of 
Mosaic authorship. The whole force of the argument for that 
authorship rests upon tradition, and may be referred back to the 
opinion of the Jews, who lived nearly a thousand years after the 
date assigned to Moses. It is not a question of balanced internal 
evidence, but a case where there is a host of indications, all tending 
to show diversity of authorship and late date, and none discover- 
able, by all the ingenuity yet brought to bear upon the subject, 
which tends decidedly the other way; and the supporters of the 
traditional view will be foimd to be constantly occupied, — not in 
producing ^ internal evidence ’ to show that Moses did write the 
Pentateuch, but — in trying to account for the existence, on the 
assumption of his authorship, of so much internal evidence of the 
contrary. In short, the strength of the resistance to the critical 
conclusion lies in the feeling, that we do not like to think that 
those books could have grown up in the way, which the ^ internal 
evidence ' clearly indicates, — the way in which, be it observed, the 
religious books of all other nations are known to have been formed. 

(iii) Further, it has been stated, by more than one of my Epis- 
copal Brethren, that I have charged the Clergy generally with 
dishonesty, in concealing their views about the Deluge, and using 
the Baptismal Form of Prayer without believing in it. I reply 
that I have never charged any with ‘ dishonesty ' in this respect ; 
and, if I thought that my words justly allowed of such a con- 
struction being placed on them, I should express my regret that I 
have made use of language that was capable of being so miscon- 
strued. Nor did I volunteer to make any reference at all in this 
matter to the Clergy. In what I said, I acted strictly in self- 
defence. I was accused of being ^dishonest’ myself, in retaining 
my clerical office, while disbelieving niany or most of the details 
of the story of the Exodus, — directly, by many of the Clergy, aiid 
indirectly by one, for whose high character, as a lover of truth and 
fair-dealing, and for whoso conduct under present circumstances, I 
have the most profound esteem. The Bishop of London had stated, 
in his Charge to his Clergy, that our National Church was based 
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upon the principle of ^ free enquiry/— -that to enquire was the right 
of ap English Clergyman in all cases, and frequently his duty , — 
hut that, — 

‘ if stich enquiry led to 9ovhty and if the doubt ended lil disbelief of the Churoh''8 
doctrines, of course he would resign his office as one of the Church’s authorised 
teachers.’ 

I might have replied to such an observation that Wtclif did 
not retire from his sacred office, though disbelieving the doctrines, 
which he himself believed when he entered the Ministry, and 
which were taught by the clergy generally in his day, and that 
CRA.NMBR, Ridley, and Latimer, and other Bishops, though con- 
secrated as Bishops of the Roman Church, and bound by the 
solemn vows of their ordination in that Church, did not resign their 
sees as soon as they became Protestant Bishops, and the National 
Church by the National Will had become Protestant also, nor 
afterwards, when by the same Will the Church ceased to be. Pro- 
testant, end once more became Romanised. 

But I felt that, in the present instance, there was far less reason 
for urging upon me such a course as a plain duty, inasmuch as 
very many of the Clergy, I believed, and certainly not a few of my 
Episcopal Brethren, did not accept the story of the Noachian 
Deluge as literally and historically true, and yet justified them- 
^elves in retaining their offices in the Church. If my conduct was 
‘ dishonest,’ so, too, was theirs; for my ^ dishonesty,’ surely, could 
not consist in openly professing that which others secretly held. 
J^tJiey were ^ honest ’ in the course which they were pursuing — 
and I expressed no doubt whatever of this — I felt that it was 
unfair and ungenerous to charge upon me, as a crime, the very 
same proceeding as their own — the same exactly in principle, 
though differing, it may be, in degree. I admit fully that any of 
the Clergy who do ^ unfeignedly believe’ — as some, I presume, 
do — riie literal historical truth of the story of the Flood as 
told in G.vi,vii,viii, have a right to bring the charge against 
me of not believing what they deem essential to a true faith in 
the authority of the Bible. And, if there are not^ as I said in 
my former Preface, * multitudes of the more intelligent Clergy,’ 
who, on geological or other grounds, have come to disbelieve in 
that narrative as a true piece of history, then I am wrong in my 
assumption, and owe my Clerical Brethren an apology for ascribing 
such disbelief to them. ^ 

But as to those, be they many or few in number, who do not 
believe in the literal truth of the Noachian Deluge, I did not 
impute to them ^ dishonesty ’ in holding those opinions, and yet 
retaining their clerical office. On the contrary, I assigned certain 
reasons, which, I thought, would satisfy different classes of minds, 
and enable them still with a clear conscience to use the Form of 
Prayer which referred to that narrative. Being persuaded, how- 
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ever, that in this age of advancing Science such Clergymen ere 
many, and believing also that the Laity have rarely heard from 
the piilpit any reference to the account of Noah’s Flood, as being 
otherwise than literally and historically true, X am obliged to con- 
clude that, by some cause or other, such Clergymen ^ve been 
prevented from speaking to their people the plain truth upon this 
point. And I believe that they have been impeded by the 
restraints, real or supposed, of those stringent obligations, which 
the Church of England at the present time enforces on her Clergy 
at Ordination. 

Here, also, I desire to say a few words more plainly in expla- 
nation of my present position, with reference to the assumptions 
made by some of my Episcopal Brethren, in their recent letters 
of inhibition. His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbtjby, in a 
letter dated March 31, addressed to the Clergy of his Diocese, has 
stated that I ^ have refused to resign the See of Natal, though I 
cannot deny that I am unable to exercise the most important func- 
tions of that office.’ 

I presume His Grace to refer, in these words, to the reply which 
I gave to a letter addressed to me by the great majority of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England. In that 
reply, I did not think it necessary to contradict formally the three 
assumptions which had been made by my Episcopal Brethren, 
considering that anyone acquainted with my books would be 
aware that they were not correct statements of the facts of the 
case ; and feeling also that an answer at full length was the less 
needed, as the letter of the Bishops appeared in the Times almost 
as soon as it had reached my handa^ — before I had had time to 
reply to it, — from which circumstance I could only infer that it 
was intended rather for the public than for myself, though express- 
ing deep brotherly anxiety’ for me. As, however, the Archbishop 
and several of the Bishops have again referred to this subject, I 
think it due to myself to notice this charge; and I do it also 
with a view to those of the Clergy and Laity, who agree with me 
in believing that the right and duty of free enquiry to its fullest 
extent is the very foundation on which — not true Iteligion only, 
but — our Protestant National Church is based, and that an 
honest and fearless statement of the Truth, as the result of such 
enquiry, is the only condition of its permanent existence, and the 
only ground of hope for its continuance, from age to age, in 
healthy and vigorous action, amidst- the rapid advances of modern 
Science. 

The letter of my Episcopal Brethren contained, as I have said, 
three assumptions, which are expressly or virtually negatived by 
the plain words of my books. • 

(i) *W0 understand you to say that you do not now believe that which you 
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voltmtarily profeised to believe, as the indispensable condition of your being en> 
trusted with your present office.' 

Ans. When I was ordained Deacon and Priest, I professed to * believe nnfeignedly 
all the Canonical Scriptures.' I have said that I then understood those words in their 
most obvious and natural sense, — the sense in which some of the Bishops, and many 
of the 01vrgy> at this very time reoelve them, — as implying that those Scriptures 
were, in matters of historical fact, as well as in statements of moral and religious 
truth, divinely and infallibly true. I have said also that I had ceased to believe this, 
and that I was pained to find my convictions contradicting, as I conceived, the words 
of the Ordination Service, until it was declared, on the highest legal authority of the 
Church of England, that my former view — may say, the popular view — of the 
meaning of those words was mistaken, and that they must be held to mean no more 
than a simple expression of a bond Jide belief that ‘the Holy Scriptures contain 
everything necessary to salvation,’ and that ‘ to that extent they have the direct 
sanction of the Almighty.’ I have stated distinctly, Part I, p.22, and I here re- 
peat, that am not conscious of having said anything which contravenes this 
decision. 

(ii) ‘ We understand you to say that you have entertained, and have not abandoned, 
the conviction, that you could not use the Ordination Service, inasmuch as in it you 
must require from others a solemn declaration that they ‘ unfeignedly believe all the 
Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament,’ which, with the evidence now 
before you, it is impossible wholly to believe in.’ 

Ans. I cannot but suppose that His Grace, and others of my Episcopal Brethren 
who subscribed the above words, could not have been aware that they are directly 
set aside by my own languj^e in the Preface to Part I, where, after showing that at 
one time I felt the impossibility of demanding from a candidate for Orders such a 
confession of belief in the Holy Scriptures as I then considered— and as many still 
consider — to be required by the formula of the Ordination Service, I have added 
(since reading in England the judgment of Dr. Lubhinoton) the following note :~ 

‘ This was written before the recent decision of the Court of Arches, by which, 
of course, the above conclusion is materially affected.' 

It would now be possible for me to require such a declaration from a candidate for 
Orders, provided that I bad first fully explained to him, and to the Congregation, in 
uihat sense the Church intends stick a declaration to he made. 

(iii) ‘ We understand you further to intimate that those who think with you arc 
precluded from using the Baptismal Service, and consequently (as wc must iirCer) 
other offices of the Prayer Book, unless they omit all such passages as assume the 
truth of the Mosaic History,’ 

Ans. This assumption, again, is contradicted by my own language already referred 
to, in the Preface to Part 11 , where T have said that many Clergymen, who do not believe 
in the historical truth of the Noochian Deluge, will yet be able to justify themselves in 
one of two ways, in using still such a Form of Prayer. If it is perfectly understood 
that a Minister is at full lilK?rty to explain to his people freely his opinion respecting 
the Biblical account of the Deluge, the unhistorical character of the Mosaic story, or 
the age and authorship of Dentcrononiy,— (and tbi' ai.prai” likewi . lo bo decided in 
the affirmative by the same legal judgment,) — I aOjOrelien i i.i.i’.- . who have an 
intelligent acquaintance with the results of mod< rn cri; ici-iu. ii.a . >: i d be content to 
read the allusions in theTiiturgy. But I felt also that thorn might be others, of more 
scrupulous conscience, who would not be satisfied %\:ih li.i-. ijk Io of meeting the 
difficulty, and to whom I could give no other advice than that which I have given, 
viz. to omit such expressions, and take the consequences of such omission.* I con- 
sider, however, that such passages ought no longer to be retained, as of absolute 
obligation, in our Prayer Book; and I hold it to be my duty, as a Bishop of the 
National Church, to labour for their removal — or, at least, for the liberty being 
granted of omitting them — as soon as possible. 

This, then^ is what I meant when I contradicted publicly the 
assumption of my Episcopal Brethren, that, while lidding my 
present views, I cannot use the language of the Baptismal and 
Ordination Services. I can use that language — provided that I 

• I need hardly say that it is satisfactory to me to find that, in giving such advice as the 
above, I am supported by the practitje of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who stated in his place in the House of Lords, on Monday, June 1, 1863, that ‘ he 
had been consulted frequently’ by clergymen, who had conscientious scruples against 
iT'ing certain words of the Burial Service in particular cases, in which, however, by 
the law and by their ordination vows they were required to use them, — ‘ and he had 
said this, that nothing would induce him to proHounce these words ’ in such cases — ‘ he 
would stand the risk of all the ^penalties of the law rather than do so.' 
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claim it as my right, as a Minister of the Nati<|nal Church, and 
lay it upon myself as a duty, to explain freely and fully to my 
people in what sense I use it; And what are others doing in this 
respect ? How does my conduct differ essentially, in respect of 
honest adherence to the principles of the Church of England, from 
theirs ? The Bishop of Oxford was the Jirst to issue a letter of 
inhibition, after my reply to the address of the Archbishops and 
Bishops. Not, then, in his personal capacity, but as a represen- 
tative of those, who have followed him in adopting this extraordi- 
nary mode of public Church censure, — upon the mere judgment of 
each individual Bishop, without any hearing or trial of the 
accused, — I would ask the Bishop of Oxford before my fellow- 
countrymen, Does he, a Fellow of the Royal and other Scientific 
Societies, believe unTeignedly in the literal historical truth of the 
account of the Creation, the Noachian Deluge, or the numbers of 
the Exodus ? If the Bishop will say that he does ^ unfeignedly 
believe’ in all these matters, as related in the Rentateuch, of 
course, I have nothing more to say as regards this part of my 
argument. But, if he does not, then how, I repeat, does his pre- 
sent conduct differ essentially from mine ? lie has some way of 
explaining these matters, which satisfies his own mind, as I have. 
And the only difference is this, that I think it to be my duty, and 
shall make it my practice, to tell my people plainly, on such points, 
what I believe, and what I know to be true ; and the Bishop of 
Oxford has not yet, as far as I am aware, thought it necessary to 
say what be really thinks upon any one of these subjects. 

In fact, judging from their published documents, it is very 
difficult to say what many of those, who have so severely con- 
demned me, do really believe themselves with respect to the 
narratives of the Pentateuch, They have expressed themselves, 
indeed, in the strongest terms, as resting their hopes of eternity 
upon the ^ Word of God.’ But that, I trust, I do, as truly and 
entirely as they. There is a sense also in which I am quite 
ready to speak of the Bible as the ^ Word of God,’ — just as we 
call a Church the ^ House of God,’ without meaning, therefore, to 
say that the plan or material of the building is Divine, or that 
God meets with us there exclusively. But I prefer the language 
of the First Homily, ^ it (Holy Scripture) is cotitained the true 
Word of Godf and I agree fully with the language of Dean 
Milman, who says, Hist, of the Jeio%, Pref.j3.xi; — 

Tlie moral and religious truth, and this alone y I apprehend, is the * Word of God* 
contained in the Sacred Writings. I know no pas.sage in which thil emphatic term 
is applied to any sentence or saying, which does not convey or enforce such truth. 

On this account I am unwilling to make use of the expression 
^ The Bible is the Word of God,’ — though in the sense of the 
words above explained I can use it, — because it is so likely to mia- 
Icai the un^'ducated, and induce them to attach a superstitious 
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jf^i^ence to tlie mere text oi^cripture. when my Brethren 
use the expression ' Word of God/ the question arises, What do 
they mean ? Their language at one time seems to imply that they 
attach a Divine Infallibility to every line and letter of the mere 
text of the Bible, so that, as the Bishop (Lee) of Manohester 
said, — 

* all our hopes for etemitv, very foundations of onr faith, our nearest and 
dearest consolations, are taken from us, if one line of that Sacred Book be declared 
to be unfaithful or untrustworthy.* 

But, when the writer of the above words is pressed for an 
answer, as to one particular statement of the Bible being true on a 
point of natural history, he immediately, while maintaining his 
position in words, abandons it in point of fact, and retreats behind 
the assertion that — 

* every litlfe of Scripture will ampTy bear. the pressure of any test applied to it, if 
viewed triih rekdion to the mt^ect it really refers to^ the state ^ mentally and morally y 
of those to whom it was addressed^ and the ^ect it was intended to convey ’ — 

a statement, which, whatever may be its precise meaning, at all 
events allows of the recognition of the results of my own critical 
enquiries. The other inhibiting Bishops, as I have said, with the 
single exception of the Bishop of Llandaff, have contented 
themselves with simply condemning my book.* 

But what do my Episcopal Brethren mean by this proceeding ? 
Do they really suppose that, by the obstructions of Church censures 
and anathemas, or the mere exercise of authority, they can bar out 
the entrance of* that light of Critical Science, which Gpd Himself 
has given us, as one of the special blessings bestowed upon us by 
His Goodness in this day ? May it not be that the Science of 
Biblical Criticism is as needful to our true progress and highest 
happiness as any other of the Sciences — as Geology, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Natural History, &c. — all which have been aroused 
into new life in this very age, and many of which — like that of 
Biblical Criticism — were almost wholly unknown to our fore- 
fathers ? May it not be true that each one of these Sciences is as 
truly intended by the Wisdom and Grace of God for the present 
stage of human development, as any other of the sisterhood, — that 
we cannot despise or refuse the help of any one of them, without 
^rejecting the counsel of God against ourselves,’ — that, 4f this 

* The venerable Bishop of Exeter has surprised me, as much as any of my 
Brethren, by the course which he has taken. In a letter to his Clergy, he has very 
justly condemned the practice of ‘ prefixdging matters which must bo the subject of 
Judicial consideration before our Archbishop,’ and not ‘ adhering’ to the very proper 
‘ resolution of a meeting of the Bishops,’ viz. ‘ to avoids any extra-judicial declaration’ 
on this subject, rAnd his language bears with special force upon those who may bo 
called to sit hereafter as judges, but who, by distinct expression of their sentimenta 
beforehar^ft, in public official documents, have surely gone far to ‘ endanger the im- 
partiality and purity of the tribunal of justice.’ In a further address to his Clergy, 
the Bishop of ExErER is reported to have said that he ‘ has not read the book which 
has occasioned so much alarm,' and ‘ cannot, therefore, speak of its real contents,' 
and that, ‘ not having examined the book, he will not conclemn it.’ Yet he ‘ is thank- 
A*? that it has called forth so strong a feeling of indignation against me^ and he, too, 
‘ inhibits me from ministering in his diocow.* 
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Work be of God, wet caimot overtljrbw it, lest haply wb be foimd 
hghting against God’ P in short, may it not be true that this light 
of Criticism may be but one of the many-coloured rays of modem 
Scienqe, which come to us all from the ^ Father of lights,’ in this 
our own age of wonderful Illumination, and which are meant to 
blend together into the pure, white, Light of Truth, that Light 
which our spirits need, and which His Wisdom and His Lots at 
this time impart to us ? 

Must we, then, English Christians, live on, as men did in former 
ages, under strict ecclesiastical restraints, as if there was a ^ dark 
chamber’ in the house, into which we have once looked, but have 
shut to the door, and dare not look again, lest we should see some- 
thing to frighten us out of our ^ hopes for eternity,’ and cause us 
the loss of ^ all our nearest and dearest consolations ’ ? How much 
better to open wide the door, and let in the bleSsed light and air of 
day, into every part of-our spiritual dwelling! That light, indeed, 
may show us that the stories of the six days’ Creation, the 
Noachian Deluge, the slaughter of 68,000 Midianitish women and. 
children, are no longer to be spoken of as historical facts. W^e may 
perceive that it is no longer possible to confound the early legends 
of the Hebrew people, and statements contrary to reason and the 
facts of nature, or condemned by our moral sense, and by the 
Voice which witnesses for God within us, with the Eternal ^ Word 
of God,’ But we shall find in the Pentateuch, notwithstanding, 
precious things without number, of which little or no use is made 
at present in the instruction of the people, — ^unquestionable facts 
of ancient history, mixed up, no doubt, with much of uncertain or 
unreal tradition, — and, above all, rich lessons of spiritual Truth, 
by which our souls may be cheered and strengthened for the work 
of life. What a day of regenerated life will it be for the Church 
of England, when these things shall he spoken of, plainly and 
freely, in every pulpit of the* land, — when the Bible shall be 
opened, and the story of its origin explained, and the real value of 
its histories discussed, as the records of living men, like ourselves, 
written down by living men, — with the reverence due to a Book 
so venerable, and endeared to the inmost heart of every Christian, 
but yet without fear of treading with irreligious feet upon, holy 
ground, — rather, with the deepest and most sincere conviction that 
we can only thus serve God acceptably, and discharge our duty 
before Him, as Christian men and Ministers, by such free enqufry 
after Truth, and such free utterance of it. 

But another cry has been raised against my work, and, ihdeed, 
the loudest and most terrible of all, the cry of ‘ Heresy I ’ * Blas- 
phemy!’ To my utter amazement, the two Archbishops have 
swelled^ this cry, — not to speak of the language used by others of 
my Episcopal JBrethren, as that of the Bishop of Chichesteb, 



Btre|i% quoted. The .Ajxdilushap of CAjf ipsBtfijBT has spoi:6£i of 
my -^orks as ^ derogatory to. the person, the attributes, and the 
work; of our Divine Bedeemer,’ and as ‘ charging Him, who knew 
wJ3U»i ^as in man, with ignorance and imposture.' And, k| like 
manner, the Archbishop of Yoek reproaches me with ‘haying 
imputed to^ the Lord of glory ignorance of holy things,' and 
^ having described pur Lord as a blind guide, quoting, for the very 
Word of Lifb, the baseless fables of men.' 

I say 'that I hayebeen amazed at such language being used by 
these eminent Prelates ; because I could not have believed that 
persons so high in office and judicial position would, in statements 
like these, have branded me publicly, before the whole Church, 
with charges of ‘heresy' and ‘blasphemy,' for the expressions 
whicji , I have used in my books on this point. Whatever they 
n^ght have thought of the soundness of iny criticism, or however 
they might have (Offered from my views of Inspiration, yet I could 
^not have imagined that they would either have been unaware of 
"the fact,^ that, in using such expressions with respect to our 
‘Lord’s ignorance as the Son of Man,' I was perfectly justified by 
the practice of the most eminent theologians, both ancient and 
modem, or that, being aware of this, they would have allowed me 
to be covered with reproach and censure on this account,--rnay, 
with their own hands would have flung some of the hardest stones 
against me. I thought that, of course, the Bishops and Doctors 
of the Church, — more especially those who, like Archbishop 
Thomson and Bishop Lllicott, have gained a reputation for theo- 
logical learning, or who, like Dean Ajlford and B^of. Browne, (as 
wjll be seen,^below,) have expressed the very same view in sub- 
stance as my own, — would protect me, at all events, from such 
accusations. Otherwise, I should have produced further evidence 
in my Second Part, to justify my use of the language so much 
condemned. In support of my position I now produce it, in the 
contents of the following communication, which has been sent to 
me ^ a clergyman, unknown to me personally at present, though 
well-known as the writer of various zoological papers in scientific 
journals, and the chief contributor on the Natural History of the 
Bible to the second volume „of Dr. Smite’s Diationary, I will 
only add that I am deeply sensible of 4he courage and sincerity 
which he has%hown, amidst the violent excitement of these times, 
in thus conring forward, unsolicited, to hear this testimony in the 
c^ervice 6f the Truth. 

My Lord, 

If there is one passage in your recently published work on the Pentateuch, 
which more than another has subjected you to very severe condemnation, it Is that 
Which contains the following statement, (Part II, j3.xvii) 

>* This only I repeat once more. The recognition of the gradual growth of Jesus, 
as the Bon pf Man, in human knowledge and science of all kinds, such as that which 
conoems the question of the*^ and authorship of the Pentateuch, i^ perfectly com- 
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Mtible requirad b;~.tht ittost Q^etkiQ6i(m :&tii3k % Eis 

Pivlniigr, as the Btemal Son of God.’ > 

Very hard words, my Lord, have beoi ottered against you for maintaining this 
BO>called * heretioi^ ’ opinion. . i 

The doctrine, which is embodied in the paragraph quoted above from youif book, 
has lately been occupying my close attention ; and, as the fesult of my inveinlgdMons, 
I shall show — 

(i) That it is expressly taught by our Lord Himself ; , 

(ii) That it has the sanction of very many eminent Biblical writers, both ancient 
and modem ; 

(lii) That it is implied in the Isaiguage of the formularies of olir Ohurcl^. , 

(i) Speaking of the destruction of Jerusalem or of the etd of the 'VP^i;ld, oqr Lord 
says, < Of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angeia which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father,’ Mark xiii.32. 

Lbonttus de SecUs, act ult writes as follows 

* One must know that most of the Fathers — indeed, almost all — api>ear to say th|,t 
He (Christ) was ignorant of some things ; for, if he is said to be in all resp^s of 
the same substance with us, and we are ignorant of some things, it is manifest that 
He also was ignorant, and the Scripture says of Him that He increased in age and 
wisdom.’ 

St. Ambrose, De Fide, 5, cap.xviii, §221, though he was somewhat afraid of holding 
the doftrine himself, yet admits that it was held by many, when h%says ; — ^ ^ 

‘ There are many, however, fiot quite so timid as I am, — for I had rather fear deep 
things, than be wise about them,— there are many, I say, relying on what is written, 

* And Jesus progressed dn wisdom, &c.,’ who say confidently that, according to His 
Divine Nature, indeed, He could not have been ignorant of those things' which are: 
future, but that, according to His assumption of our condition, He said before HiS 


crucifixion, that He was ignorant as the ^n of Man He seeing, therefore, tu 

be ignorant in the same nature in which He progresses.' 

Gregory Naz. 0r.xxxvi(xxx).16, writes ; — w 


‘ To whom can it be a matter of doubt that He has a knowledge of that hour;, 
indeed, as God, but is ignorant of it, as Man? . . . For, inasmuch as the name 
* Son’ is used in this passage absolutely, and without being refolded to any one, and 
it is not added, u^hose Son, on that account a handle is hence afforded to us of so con- 
sidering the matter as to interpret this ignorance in the most pious sense, ascribing 
it to His Humanity, not to His Divinity. 

THEODORErr ad IV ^r. Anathem. says : — 

*The ignorance, thiD, does not belong to God the Word, but to the form of the 
servant, which knew at that time such things as the indwelling Divinity revealed.’ * 

Atoanasius, Disc. II against At'ianisni, (PuBEY’s translation, Library of thg^ 
Fathers,) ch.xxviii, writes as follows : — 

‘ Why, though He knew. He said ‘ no, not the Son knows,’ this, 1 think, none of 
the faithful is ignorant, viz. that He made this, as those other declarations, as Man, 
by reason of the flesh. For this, as before, is not the Word’s deficiency, but of^, that 
human nature, whose property it is to be ignorant. . . Not then, when the heaven 
was made by Him, nor when He was with the Father Himself, the Word ‘ disposing 
all things,’ nor before He became Man, did He say it, but when ‘ the Word became 
flesh.’ On this account it is reasonable to ascribe to His Manhood eVergrthing which, 
after He became Man, He speaks humanly. . . . 

‘ Certainly, when He says in the Gospel, concerning Himself, in His human 
character, ‘ Father, the hour is come, glorify Thy Son,’ it is plain that He knows also 
the hour of the cfnd of all things as the Word, though, as Man, He is ignorant of it, 
for ignorance is proper to man, and especially ignorance of these things. Moreover, 
this is proper to the Saviour’s love of man ; for, since Tie was mode man, he is not 
ashamed because of the flesh which is ignorant, to say, ‘ I know not,’ that Ho may 
show that, knowing as God, He ts but ignorant according to the flesh. And, therefore. 
He said not, ‘ no, not the Son of God knows,’ lest the Godhead should seem ignorabt, 
but simply, ‘ no, not the Son,’ that the ignorance might be the Son's as born among 
men 

‘ For, as on becoming man He hungers and thirsts and suffers ^Witb men, so with 
men, as Man, He knows noil 

Upon the above Dr. Pusby notes as follows, after stating what hq considers to be 
the ‘ doctrine of the Church’ on this point : — 

‘ However, tlijs view of tlio sacred subject was received by the Church after SW 
Athanasius’s day'; and it cannot be denied that he and others of the most epiinent 
Fathers use language, which pnmd fade is inconsistent with it. They certaiuly 
seem to impute ignorance to our Lord as Man, as Aihanasius in this passage.’ 

And Dr. Pusby quotes St. Cyru., Trin.pp.QTd-A, ‘ Why blush they at the conditions 
of the manhood, and determine to find fault with what especially befits the economy 
of the flesh ? ’ and he says, ‘ Thbodoret expresses the ^ame opinion very strongly.* 
He adds also in**a note on 39.464, It is a question to be decided, whether our Lord . . . 
* spoke of a 7'eal ignorance, or of an ‘economical’ ^ professed ignorance.’ He pro- 
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of the in of this latter yiew« But he quotes also 

tl$a%Oluirr as ‘ very severe oa»the Principle of ‘ economy ’ ‘ If He Icnew the day, 
iK^ w laTaittg to oonceal it, said He was i^orant, see what a hlasphemif is the result ! 


an untruth 1 ’ 


^exandria, JSd. Tom-76^.367, says : — 

^Vioitgrht not, <?aa aoDoturt 41 thte* eacpression, to accuse the Word of Ood^ and 
li^hty to ^pute any i^orntihe.fo Him. But we should rather admire His love to- 
wards man, who did not rfefuse, httt of His love towards us, to bring Himself down 
po so ^eat humiliation, to bear all things that are ours, one of which also is 
iifn^ranco,’ 

And again OTBin say^?, : — 

* Juet as Christ took this upon Hifnself in common with men, to hunger, thirst, 
and aebffgr me, oth^rtljiiiga, which are spoken about Him, exactly in the same way 
there ts mtkina to tmend any one^ if He he sa%d, as Man^ to have been ignorant also in 
eovMMn with men. 

CmRYSOOTOM,. Horn* hrvii, says 

*H(l^ ignorant then, according to His human nature, who knows all things 
accardlng |o the pdwgt of ,His Divinity.* 

AtrqmciNK hittisS^y however, and the Theologians of his day, interpret the ex- 
jJressioff, ‘ neither the Sop,* to denote, not that Christ, even as Man, was actually 
ignmantk^f the day of judgment, but that he was unwilling to communicate it, an 
explanation plainly untenable, as Archbishop Tillotsox has shown in his Sermon 
cxxik* on the text in question, from which I extract the following : — 

‘Some, and those of no spaall account, have understood these words, as if our 
Sayiodt only intended to off His disciples from a more particular enquiry 
dbdutir the matter ; niot that He was ignorant of the day of judgment, but that 
He dM not kno^ it, so as to reveal it to them, — which is by no means to be ad- 
mitcra : not only 'because it looks too like the equivocation of the Jesuits, but like- 
wise because tjie sadaemay be said of the angels, since it is not otherwise denied of the 
angels, that they know this time, than it is of the Son. Others say that His human 
nature -^as not ignorant of the, day of judgment, but that it did not know this of 
biffc by virtue of its union with the Divine nature. But our Saviour absolutely 
says that the Son did not know it. And, tlierefore, others more reasonably have dis- 
tinguifhed between His human nature and His Divine ; and, though as God He 
Ifeouldliot be ignorant of anything, yet His human understanding did not know it. . 

. . ' • , If this be not admitted, how can we understand that passage concerning our 
Saviour, Luke ii.52, ‘ that Jesus grew in wisdom, &c.’? . . . For, if the human 
nature of Christ did necessarily know all things by virtue of its union with the 
Divinity, He could not then, as Man, be said to grow in wisdom* 

Hammond, on Mark xiii.82, writes : — 

* But for the doctrine of those which . . . only affirm that, though as God 

He knew all, yet as Man He was ignorant of some things, just in the same manner 
as He was passible and subject to all human infirmities which had not sin in them, 
and that this is His own express affirmation that the Son of Man knew not that day 
and hour, this sure is so far from heresy that . . it is the [almost] unanimous asser- 

tion of all the Fathers, to which neither the Council of Chalcedon nor any other hath 
taught anything contrary.’ 

Liohtfoot, Exercit. on Mark xiii.32, writes : — 

‘ To say that the Second Person in the Trinfty knows not something, is blasphe- 
mous ; to say so of the Messias, is not so, who, nevertheless, was the same with the 
Second Person in the Trinity.* 

CAiiViN says on Luke ii.40 : — ‘ Certainly, when the Apostle teaches that (Jesus) 
was like to us in all things, sin exfcepted, without doubt he comprehends this also 
that His soul was subjected to ignorance. . . . Although the Person of God and 

Man was one, yet it does not follow that anything, that was proper to the Divine 
nature, was given to the human nature. ... In fine, unless anyone pleases to 
deny that Christ was made a true man, let us not be ashamed also to confess that He 
voluntarily took upon Himself all things, which cannot be separated from human 
nature. The objection, however, is foolishly made that Ignorance, as being the 
punishment of sin, does not comport with Christ ; for the same would have to be said 
also with respect to death. . . . But, when Luke says that He was strengthened 

in spirit, and filled with wisdom, he signifies that whatever wisdom belongs to men, 
and daily accrues to them, flows from that one only fountain, viz. the Spirit of God.’ 

But I need not multiply quotations. Grotius, Claiuus, J. Capellus, the elder 
RosenmBIxLEr, D’Otly and Mant, Whitby, Bengkl, all maintain the doctrine. 

Bishop Horne writes, Disc.L F/.iii.p.208:— 

‘ He [th6 Son] had also a Soul, endued with the same faculties as oiirs. His under- 
IPtanding was capable of learning and improvement ; for, as Man, He was ignoremt of 
some, things which He might know, and He * grew,’ it is said, ‘ in Wisdom as well as 
Stature.* ' 

Waterland, ii.p.l32, (Oaf. Ed. 1866,) writes as follows: — 

, ‘ As it may'be truly said of the body of man that it is not immortal, though the 
eoul be, so it may be truly said that the Son of Man was not knowing, though the Son * 
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of Ood knew everything. ... He denies the knoY'‘kdge of tbe^day of |u4ginQin^ 
but in respect of His human nature ; in which also He ia eaid t<9 

* increased in wisdom/ Luke ii.52, the Divine Logoe having with the hni^an nat^ 
assumed the ignorance and other infirmUies proper to it.’ 

Prof. Harold Browne writes, Art,i,p.9Q : — 

’That He (Jesus) had a perfect human bquI appears from His *inQrjea||ng in 
wisdom, Luke ii.52, from the poasibility of Hia being ignorant^ ^ark ziiia2, wiHeh 
could not be true of Him considered only in his fHvini nature.’ 

(iii) Lastly, this doctrine, lately so violently impugned, but so genepaHy ACknowfi 
ledged hitherto, is implied in the language of our Church’s formularies. A fdh«r 
will suffice. The 16th Article teaches that ‘ Christ in the truth of voiar nature 
made like unto us in all things^ sin only except.’ In the Aliiai^iyaiian (>ee4 Wa ac- 
knowledge Christ to be ‘ perfect God and perfect Man.* Hosir caii«W!o bofl^ibly ieoelve 
this doctrine with regard to His human nature, if we deny to th^ xHtbuTd one of the 
most essential attributes of humanity ? 

Thus, my Lord, you have been judged a heretic for promulgating a decirlnj9^vl]^0]h 
is expressly taught by our Lord Himself and by the EVangelist Ft. Lnki, whteh te 
implied in the formularies of the Church of England, and is sanctioned by^fknmy of 
the most learned and devout writers, bc^ ancient and modem. 

And now, my Lord, with resp^t to me general character of ^our recent publioa- 
tions on the Pentateuch, I feel it my positive duty^ at whatever cost, to say a^few 
plain and honest words. I have diligently, conscientiously, and prayerfully, studle^ii 
tlie whole question fit issue for the last six months, and am compelled to admit thh 
general truth of your arguments, though differing in some par^ulafs. Ton arc 
aware that I published a pamphlet in reply to your Part I ; 1 liave wtthdra'O^n that 
reply from circulation. Before the appearance of jour Book,, however, I wits quite 
certain that the Bible and fkxence were opposed to each other. Four years’ ekamipa- 
tion of almost every word in the Bible relating to its Natural HiSStory has convinoed 
me that, in many essential points, the Biblical and Natura,! records ore, to' tree the 
words of the learned and candid I^lisch, ‘ utterly and irreconcilably at variafnee.’ 
The more I examine the whole question for myself, the more certain I become that 
in the Bible ‘ legend is mixed up with history, poetic imagining^ with prosaic nar- 
rative, that no miraculous power has been exerted to preserve it from omltesions," 
interpolations, and corruptions of the text,’ and that the Bible ‘ is, therefore, not 
infallible in the sense in which the popular creed assumes it to be.' v , 

We acknowknlge, my Lord, notwithstanding a largo admixture of the humaij,uand, 
therefore, fallible, element in the Bible, that in that Book there is a jewel of heavenly 
lustre and of priceless value. Why are we to 8upi)ose that this jewel shines less 
brilliantly, or loses one iota of its value, because the gold of its aeitxng has a considef- 
able percentage of alloy ? Wliy will men refuse to drink of the ‘ water of life,’ 
because it is offered to them in an earthen vessel ? 

Your Lordship is at liberty to make any use you please of this letter. 

I remain, my Lord, your faithful and obedient servant, 

Preston Kecixuiy, Wellington, Salop : May 20, 1863. W. Houghton. 

But, it is said, * the same spirit of enquiry will be carried into 
the writings of the New Testament.^ I answer, undoubtedly it 
will, and must be ; and, if there is any part of the Church’s 
teaching, depending on the New Testament, which will not hear 
the tost of Truth, we shall, of course, as servants of the God of 
Truth, be bound to reject that also. Is there, then, a ^dark 
chamber’ here too, which we are afraid to examine, — ^into which 
we dare not suffer the light of day to enter ? Is this the security 
on which we hold our ‘hopes for eternity,’ our ‘nearest asd 
dearest consolations,’ that we must not venture to apply to the 
records, on which we build our faith, an honest and searching 
criticism, such as we should certainly bring to the e^5;amination of 
documents of far less vital consequence ? Let not me, or those 
who think with me, be blamed for this suggestion. It is not mine, 
and I have no dread of such enquiries ; I know that they will only 
tend still more to advance God’s Glory, and our eternal welfaSre, 
through the progress of His Truth among men. Let those be 
blamed who have put forth this argument, for th6 purpose, of 
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Jieeping men still bound, band and foot, in the swaddling-clothes 
of old traditions, and checking all examination like this into the 
historical truth of the Pentateuch, instead of recognising at once, 
in the face of the Church, the results of modem criticism, as 
established facts, and doing their part to harmonise them with 
those doctrinal teachings, which they deem to be part of the sum 
and substance of Christianity. One important difficulty, upon 
which we have soon stumbled in the very outset of these enquiries, 
I have done my best to remove ; and for so doing I have been 
reproached as a ^heretic’ and ^blasphemer.’ But other difficulties 
will, no doubt, arise, and, indeed, have already been raised, not 
merely by the progress of criticispi, but by recent discoveries in 
geological and other sciences, which must tend to modify materially 
some of those traditional views, which have been hitherto main- 
tained on the assumption of the historical truth of the early 
portions of the Pentateuch. I believe that I am doing the best 
service to the cause of true Religion by showing that we are not 
obliged to receive as the Infallible ^ Word of God ’ these statements, 
which conflict with the certain conclusions of Science, and by 
asserting that the ‘Word of God’ is wholly independent of the 
amount of credence which we give to these ancient narratives. 
Very striking and important are these words of Dean Milman, 
Latin Christianity y vi.jt?.633, ‘ quoted by me in Part I, but little 
noticed by those, who have inveighed so severely against me : — 

As it is my own confident belief that the words of Christy and His words alone, (/A« 
primal, indefeasible, truths of Christianity,) shall not pass airay, so I cannot presume to 
say that men may not attain to a clearer, at the same time more full and comprt^ 
hensive and balanced, sense of those words, than has as yet been generally received 
in the Christian world. As all else is transient and mutable, these only eternal and 
universal, ossurtidly, whatever light may bo thrown on the mental constitution of 
man, even on the constitution of nature, and the laws which govern the world, will 
be concentrated so as to give a more penetrating vision of those undying truths. 

And I commend to the consideration of those of my Right 
Reverend Brethren, who have so strongly condemned me, these 
other words of the same eminent writer. History of the Jewsy 
^.xxxiv : — 

If on such subjects [as those here discussed] some' solid ground be not found,* on 
which highly educated, reflective, reading, reasoning, mrii may find firm footing, I 
can foresee nothing but a wide — a widening — I fear, an irreparable — breach between 
the thought' and the religion of England. A comprehensive, all-embracing. Catholic, 
Christianity, which know's what is essential to religion, what is temporary and 
©3ftraneous to it, may defy the world. Obstinate adherence to things antiquated, and 
irreconcilable with ^vancing knowledge and thought, may repel, and for ever, — how 
•many, I know not, — how far, I know still less. Avertat omen Deus 1 

That ]^rtion of the work, however, which concerns the New 
Testament, I leave at present to others. The Bishops and Doctor^ 
of our Church are many, and I am but one. Several of them are 
learned in matters specially connected with the criticism of the 
N.T., with the early records of the history of the Church, and of 
the origin, progress, and development of dogmatic teaching within 
her pale. I must confine myselt, — for the present, at least, — to 
the special work which I have here undertaken, and in which my 
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Brethren have left me hitherto to labour aloife, viz, that of setting* 
before the Laity and Clergy of the National Church, to the best 
of my power, the most certain conclusions of modem critics as to 
the age and authorship of the different parts of the Pentateuch* 


Since the above Preface was written, the Report of the Coinmitt^ of tho 
Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, appointed to examine Parts I and II of 
niy work, has been presented, and endorsed by a vote of ten Bishops of the Province, 
at the earnest instance of the Bishop of Oxford, but in opposition to the judgment 
of two of the most eminent and learned Bishops of the English Bench, the Bishops 
of London and St. David’s. 

1 rejoiced at the appointment of that Committee. For the furtherance of tlie Truth 
I desired nothing more than that my investigations and conclusions should be brought 
under review by such a body of English Clergymen, distinguished, most of them, by 
high ecclesiastical position, and many of them by eminent literary and theological 
attainments. It is true that Archdeacon Denison, who moved for the Committee, 
and has acted as its chainnan, — who expressed the wish to ‘ avoid the appearance of 
approaching, to intemperance in thought or language,’ and who, therefore, in his 
preliminaiy address to the Convocation, confined himself to speaking of me merely 
as ‘ a sacrilegious person,’ one ready to ‘ damage the Bible by misrepresentation, to 
tear out its leaves, mutilate it, and desecrate what is left,’ adding, ‘ I am going to say, 
if any man asserts such things as are asserted in this book, Anathema ]^T(.> ! Let 
him be put away ! ’ — took for granted that many members of Convocation had not 
read the First Part of my work, and desired, apparently, that they should not read 
either Part for themselves, but simply accept the report of his Committee ; for ho 
said, ‘ I have no doubts — at all events, I hope^ — that t^iere are many here, who have not 
read the First Part, and I am sure that tfiere are many, who have not Vead the Second 
Part,’ of the book, on which he was about to call them to pass some kind of judgment. 

However, 1 presume that, at all events, those gentlemen, who have been engaged 
on this Committee, have felt it to be their duty to read my two Parts, and have en- 
deavoured to divest themselves, as much as possible, of all prejudices, and to deliver 

* a just and true verdict according to the evidence,’ as in God’s sight. I regret, in- 

deed, that some of the most distinguished members of the Committee have t^en no 
part at all in its proceedings, including two professors of Divinity in the Un versity 
of Cambridge, and others, from whose learning* and honesty of purpose I expected 
much advantage for the cause of Truth. Nevertheless, I accept the Report, as 
exhibiting the result of nine days’ searching enquiry into the contents of my hooks, 
by fourteen clergymen, many of them eminent for piety and learning, who also, 
however strongly animated by the desire to bear witness to the Truth, and do nothing 
by iiartiality, yet had, many or most of them, spoken severely beforehand in censure 
of my writings, and would not, therefore, be likely to spare any traces of ** heresy ’ 
which might fairly be detected in them. * 

I observe, then, that the Committee has not reported that my criticisms are 
unfounded or my critical conclusions false. They do not impeach the scientific truth y 
but only the orthodoxy , of my reasonings ; they leave to ‘individuals’ the business 
of replying to my books ; and they say ‘ the work of a Synod of the Church is of 'a 
different kind.’ As Archd. Bickersteth observed, ‘ They have simply taken expres- 
sions from the hook, and placed them side by side with the Bible, and expressions 
from the Formularies and Articles.’ To me it is of little consequence, comparatively, 
whether my conclusions are deemed to he orthodox or not, provided only that they 
are true. If so, they are ‘ orthodox ’ in the best sense — the only right sense — of the 
word, in the only one which is recognised by the whole spirit of our National Church, 
based, as it surely is, upon the Truth, and not on authority. 

But the Committee of Convocation has reported that, ‘ bearing in mind that it is 
not their province to pronounce definitely what are, or are not, opinions heretical, 
they content themselves with submitting that three propositions, being the main 
propositions of the book, involve errors of the gravest and most dangerous character, 
subversive of Faith in the Bible as the Word of God.’ They then * prdlieed to cite 
from the book a further proposition,’ which they evidently mean to characterise as 

* heretical ’ and ‘ blasphemous.’ 

These four points, however, sum up the crimes, of which I am supposed to be 
guilty. Never, I presume, was any book subjected to the ordeal of a more searching 
scrutiny. And it may be safely concluded that such scrutiny has brought forth fully, 
into the strongest light, all the offences, with which, in the opinion of these eminent 
divines, my books can justly be charged. 

I need hardly say, that I am glad to find that my offences are so few, and that upon 
the first three points complained of I am in substantial agreement with one of the 
most learned and distinguished members of Convocation itself, Dean Milman, of St, 
PauFs, and upon the fourth with two others, the latter of whom attended all tho 
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meetings of thle very Oofunittee, Prof. Harold Browjtb and Dean Alpord of 
Oanteroury. Some passages from these authors have been already quoted in this 
Preface : but, xmder the circumstances of the case, it may be well to produce the 
most important of them again, and to contrast them with the charges made against 
me. 

(i) I have said that * The Bible is not itself Ooefs Word* it being, however, added 
by me that ‘ assuredly Clod's Word will be heard In the Bible, by 411 who will humbly 
and devoutly listen for it.’ 

Dean MiljiLAN says. Hist, of (he Jetos^ p.xi : — 

* The moral and religious truth, and this alone, I apprehend, is the ‘ Word of God’ 
contained in the Sacred Writings.’ 

(ii) I have said that ^Not Moses, but Samuel, and other peftsons of a later age, 
comjMsed the Pentateuch.* 

Dean Milman says, ibid, js.xxvii : — 

‘ There are two theories, between which range all the conclusions of what may be 
called the critical school : — 

* First, that the Pentateuch In its present form is of very late date, the reign of 
Hezekiah, Manasseh, Josiah, or even subsequent to these ; 

‘ Secondly, that the Pentateuch, even in its present form, is of very high antiquity, 
as high as the time of Moses, but that it has undergone many interpolations, some 
additions, arid much modification, extending to the language, in successive ages. 

‘ If I am to choose, I am most decidedly for the second.* 

(iii) I have said that ‘ The story of the Pentateuch, with respect to some, at least, of the 
chief portions of the narrative, cannot be regarded cu historically true.' 

Dean Milman says, ibid, p.xxxii : — 

* Maintain the numbers |of the Pentateuch] as they stand, I see no way, without 
one vast tontinuous miraiae, out of the difBiculties, contradictions, improbabilities, 
impossibilities.’ 

The judgment of one such learned and devout historian, who gives the above 
results as the conclusions of thirty years’ careful study of these questions, will weigh 
more, I imagiiMs, with most intelligent and candid readers, than the mere denuncia- 
tions of others, who have never thoroughly examined the subject, and are not really 
aware of its difficulties. 

(iv) With respect to tha fourth point, my words are reported as follows: — 

* Our ‘Xiord Jesus Christ, having^ taken our nature fully, and having voluntarily 
enteredT into all the conditions of humanity, and, among others, into that which 
makes our growth In all ordinary knowledge gradual and limited, ... at what 
period of his life upon earth is it to be supposed that He had granted to Him, as the 
Son of Man, supematurally, full and accurate information, so that lie should be 
expected to speak about the Pentateuch in other terms than any other devout Jew 
of that day would have employed ? Why should it be thought that Ho would speak 
with certain Divine knowledge on this matter, more than upon other matters of 
ordinary science or histoiy ? ’ 

And the Keport goes on to say : — 

* ‘Your Committee observe upon this proposition that it questions our Blessed 
Lord’s Divine knowledge, as witnessed in Scripture by the Holy Ghost.’ 

I think that, when my readem take account of the passt^es, which have been 
already quoted on this point in this Preface, — among which will be found the words 
of Prof. Browne and Dean Alford, — they will be surprised at the above statement. 
They will be surprised also to find that neither the Bishop of Oxford, nor any one 
of the Bishops who voted with him, uttered one syllable to imply that he was aware 
of any such passages existing, or expressed a brotherly hope, that on this particular 
point, at all events, I might not be altogether so guilty as some have supposed. It is, 
I repeat, an amazing fac^, that so many Bishops, Doctors, and Divines should have 
adopted this Report, without one single voice breaking the dead silence, to intimate 
that there was ever the slightest doubt in the Church upon this question, — still less, 
to give utterance to the simple truth, that here, at least, I am supported by the 
pensentient opinion of very many of the greatest Divines, Tooth ancient and modem. 


J. W. NATAL. 
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PAKT III 


THE BOOK OF HEUTEEOKOMY. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE DEUTERONOMIST DISTINCT FROM THE 
OTHER WRITERS OF THE PENTATEUCH. 

605. The course of our argument wUl 
lead us to consider next more closely 
the age and authorship of the Book 
of Deuteronomy. W e may now assume 
that we are no longer under the neces- 
sity of regarding this portion of the 
Pentateuch as being an actual authentic 
record, by Moses himself or by one of 
his contemporaries, of the last ad- 
dresses of the great Hebrew lawgiver 
to his people. In fact, if it be true, 
as we believe, that the other parts of 
the Pentateuch are, generally, of far 
later date than the time of the Exodus, 
there can be no reason d priori for sup- 
posing that this Book forms an excep- 
tion to the general rule. And, as we 
have seen some ground for concluding 
that the original Elohistic story has 
been very considerably enlarged in later 
days, — perhaps, by more than one 
author, in different ages, — it- is, from 
the first, not improbable that the Book 
of Deuteronomy also, which, as we 
shall presently see, diffeM remarkably 
from tne rest, not only in its style and 
tone, but also in its very language, and 
verbal forms of expression, may have 
been added in a still later age, 

606. There can be no doubt that 
Deuteronomy is throughout the work of 
one and the same hand, with the ex- 
ception of the last chapter, and, per- 
haps, one or two other short sections, 
(such as xxxii.48-52,) which' will be 


pointed out hereafter. Otherwise, the 
Book is complete in itself, and exhibits 
a perfect unity of style and subject. It 
consists chiefly of addresses ascribed to 
Moses shortly before his death ; viz . — 

(i) An introductory discourse, i.6~ 

iv. 40, in which he is represented as 
recounting to the people, by way of 
encouragement and warning, a brief 
sketch of their past history, after their 
escape out of Egypt, which discourse, 
however, as we have seen (261, 262), is 
interrupted, here and there, with geo- 
graphical and archaeological notices, 
very ill-suited to such an occasion, and 
involves anachronisms, where reference 
is made to events of the previous weeks 
as to events of a bygone age, which be- 
tray at once the later time at which it 
was written ; 

(ii) The main body of the work, 

v. l-xxvi.l9, a long and impressive ad- 
dress, urging upon the people, by re- 
iterated arguments of the most earnest 
and affectionate kind, the duty and 
blessedness of obeying the Divine com- 
mands, and the danger of disobedience ; 

(iii) Additional addresses, xxvii.l- 
XXX. 20, expressed in language of grdMit 
eloquence, with powerful — almost, at 
times, appalling — energy, in which the' 
people are warned, again and again, of 
:h6 fearful consequences of departing 
Tom Jehovah ; 

(iv) The conclusion, xxxi.l-xxxiv. 
12, containing the ‘Song^ and last 
‘ Blessjng ’ of Moses, with the account 
of his death and burial i in the land of 
Moab, over against Bethpeor; but no 
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man knoweth of kiB sepnlchte unto 
this day/ xxxiv:6. 

507. Ho attentive reader of the Bible 
can have failed to remark the striking 
difference above referred to, which 
exists between the style and contents 
of Deuteronomy and those of the other 
Books, generally, of the Pentateuch. 
These latter are occupied almost en- 
tirely with long details of legend or 
histoiy, with circumstantial directions 
for the construction of the Tabernacle 
and its vessels, or with multiplied re- 
petitions of the minutiae of the cere- 
monial Law ; so that the writers only 
very occasionally break forth, from 
their usual plain, prosaic, style, into 
grand prophetical utterances, or soar 
into the higher regions of poetry. 

508. But the Book of Deuteronomy, 
on the contrary, almost beginning 
to end, is one magnificent poem, oy col- 
lection of poems, full of noble thoughts 
and glowing expressions, containing 
scarcely a single lengthy detail of a 
purely historical, artistic, or cereojtonial, 
nature, but wholly devoted to enforcing, 

* the paramount duties of morality and 
religion, in tones of earnest and im- 
passioned eloquence, — now with the 
most persuasive and touching ten- 
derness, now with the most impressive 
and terrible denunciations. 

509. Prof. Rawlinson, indeed, writes, 

Aid>8 te Faith, p.245 : — 

« Considered as a literary work, the Penta- 
uch is not the production of an advanced 
or refined, but of a simple and rude, age. Its 
characteristics are plainness, inartijkiality, es- 
sence of rhetorj/eal ornament, and occasional 
defective arraii'gement. ... We look in vain 
through the Penta^^uch for the gnomic wisdom 
of Solomon, the eloquent denunciations of Ezekiel 
or Jeremiah, or the lofty flights of Isaiah. 

This, seems, indeed, to be a very strange 
assertion. Surely, no one, after reading 
the glorious rhetoric of D.xxviii or 
D.xxxii, would hesitate for one moment 
to pronounce either of these passages 
to be one of the most ‘ eloquent de- 
nunciations,’ and one of the most ‘ lofty 
flights * of prophetical, as well as of po- 
etical, imagination, that can be found 
within the whole compass of sacred 
and profane literature. Most probably 
Prof. Ras^n^n was not really think- 
ing, w^p, he wrote the above words, 
of -jJfeheW (fliepters, or of the Book of 
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Deuteronomy at all. Pfis language, in 
fact applies generally, with sufficient 
accuracy, to Qie other portions of the 
Pentateuch. And it is the marked 
contrast between the general plainness 
of style in these other Books, and the 
spirit and energy, the fire of holy zeal, 
the warmth of imagination, which 
characterize everywhere the Book of 
Deuteronomy, by which we are from 
the first, before instituting any closer 
enquiries, compelled strongly to the 
conviction that they cannot have had 
the same author or authors. 

510. But it may, perhaps, be asked, 
‘Was not Moses himself capable of 
producing such a Book as this?’ At 
me close of his long life, after so many 
wful communings with God, — being 
now, as it were, in the very hour of 
his own dissolution, with his bodily 
eye, indeed^ ' still undimmed, and his 
natural force unabated, D.xxxiv.7, but 
with his feet already standing on the 
verge of the eternal world, and his 
spirit’s eyesight straining into the 
darkness that lay before him, — is it 
wonderful that he should have felt the 
prophetical impulse seize him mightily, 
at such a time, with a power unknown 
[before, and that he should iiaye thus 
pourod forth his dying utterances, of 
mingled laudation and reproof, en- 
couragement and warning, blessing and 
cursing, in strains of unwonted force 
and eloquence ? 

611. Moses, too, it may be said, like 
Jacob of old, G.xlix.l~27Vniayhere have 
gathered up the manifold and wonder- 
ful experiences of his life, in this last 
burst of grand, heart-stirring, oratory. 

[ No longer now occupied with the things 
of time, — the legends of hoar antiquity, 
the historical records of the events in the 
wilderness, the ritual of external wor- 
ship, the requirements of the Camp and 
of the earthly Sanctuary, — we may well 
believe that he would have wished to 
have his last hours occupied, as here, 
with the enforcement of eternal realities, 
— of that worship in spirit and in truth, 
of which these earthly things are but the 
symbols, — so as to leave lingering in 
the ears and in the hearts of his people 
the echo of those words, which sum up 
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the whole substance of his previous 
teaching, — 

‘ Hear, 0 Israel ! Jehovah our Ck)d Is One 
Jehovah; and thou shalt love Jehovah thy 
Gk»d with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might,’ D.vi.4,6,-— 

words, which One greater than Moses 
declared to contain the essence of all 
the Law and the Prophets, only adding 
from L.xix.l8 the ‘new command’ of 
the Grospel, Matt.xxii.37-39 — 

‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 

612. This ^,rgument, might, indeed, 
have been employed, with some plausi- 
bility, to vindicate to Moses the com- 
position of this Book, if we had not 
already seen that the story of the 
Exodus, generally, cannot be regarded 
as historically true, — if it were not alsd; 
plain that the other Books of the Pel^- 
tateuch must have been composed in a 
later age than that of Moses, — if, 
lastly, there were not, in the language 
of Deuteronomy itself, abundant indi- 
cations that we have here a very different 
author, and one of a very different age, 
from those concerned in writing the 
main portions of the other books of 
the Pentateuch. 

513. One very remarkable instance 
of this may be seen in the fact that, 
whereas in the other Books the Priests 
are repeatedly styled the ‘ sons of Aa- 
ron,’ L.i.5,7,8,ll,ii.2,iii.2,xiii.2, N.x.8, 
comp. L.xxi.21, N.xviii.1,9,11.19, and 
are never once called the ‘sons of Levi,’ 
yet in Deuteronomy, on the contrary, 
they are repeatedly called the ‘ sons of 
Levi’ or ‘ Levites,’ D.xvii.9,18,xviii. 
l,xxi.5,xxiv.8,xxvii.9,xxxi,9, — comp. 
xviii.l,5,xxxiii.8-ll, — and never once 
the ‘ sons of Aaron.’ 

614. In fact, a very strong line of dis- 
tinction is drawn between the Priests, 
the ‘ sons of Aaron,’ and the ‘ Levites’ 
or ‘sons of Levi,’ in the Book of Num- 
bers throughout, — not only in the first 
portions, iii.9,10, iv.l6,19,20,xvi.8-10, 
40,xviii, 1-3, 6, 7, &c., but also at the very 
end of the forty years’ wanderings, — see 
xxxi.28,29,41, compared with u.30,47. 
And so, in the fortieth year, wo read of 
‘ Eleazar, the son of Aaron the Priest,’ 
xxv.7.11,xxvi.l, exactly as in xvi.37. 
It cannot be thought that any writer, 
whether Moses or any other, would so 


sudden^ change liis fcarm of expression 
in such a case as this, in the very 
short interval in question. And let it 
be noted that ‘ the Priests the Levites,’ 
in D.xxvii.9, and ‘ the Priests the sons 
of Levi,’ in D.xxxi.9, are supposed to 
be the Priests then living, Eleazar, 
&c., the actual ‘ sons of Aarpn.’ 

615. Bishop Ollivaot, however, 
Second Letter to his Clergy, ^.9, tries 
to explain the above fact as follows ; — 

When we find that the death of Aaron had 
been recorded in N.xxxiii.ys, six months before 
one w^ord of Deuteronomy was spoken, 1 think 
that we may well suppose, either that a selisC 
of his own loss might have induced Moses to 
pass over his brother’s name in silence (!), or 
that, Aaron being now no more, so that his 
feelings could not possibly be wounded by 
the change, the Lawgiver, remembering the 
jealousy of certain Levites, which had dictated 
the cry against himself and Aaron, ‘ Ye take 
too much upon you,’ might deem it good 
policy, or even be directed by Jehovah Him- 
self, to endeavour to extinguish a flame, 
suppifessed, but perhaps not altogether extin- 
guished, by henceforth adopting an appellation 
which referred rather to the common patri- 
archal ancestor of Priests and Levites, than 
to the family ancestor of Priests alone. 

616. I leave the above to the con- 
sideration of my readers, merely obser- 
ving that, though tlie death of Aaron 
is referred to in N.xxxiii.38, the full 
account of it is given in N.xx. 22-29, 
after which we find the name of Aaron 
repeatedly mentioned — (^by Moses, as 
Is supposed) — e.g. in N.xxvi.64. Also 
n N.xxv.7,ll,xxvi.l, we have, as above 
mentioned, the expression, — 

Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son oF 
Aaron the lYiest.* 

So that, according to ^he history, 
neither the ‘feelings’ of Moses, nor 
his ‘policy,’ prevented his using the 
name of ‘Aaron the Priest,’ within 
lix months after his death, — in his 
writings at all events, — for the instruc- 
ion of the people. 

617. Again, the Deuteronomist uses 
.he word Tora\ ‘ Law,’ invariably of 
:he wh<ole Law, i.6,iv.8v4:4,xvii.l 1, 18, 19, 
xxvii.3,8,26, xxviii.68,61, xxix.20,28, 
XXX.10, xxxi.9,11, 12,24,26, xxxii.46, 
xxxiii.4,10, and never of a single parti- 
cular precept. But in the other Books 
^.he word is used most frequently, — 
ndeed, almost always, (the exi^ptions 
being E.xiii.9, xvL4. xxiv.l2,)-^^,^qr- 
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ticvlaT laws^ E.xu.49, L.vi.9, 14,25,vii. 1, 
7,11,37, xi.46, XU.7, xui.69, xiv.2, 32,64, 
67, XV.32, N.v.29,^0, vi. 13,21, xv.l6, 
29,xix.2,14, xxxi.21. 

618. Also the Deuteronomist confines 
all sacrifices to onejplace, ‘which Jehovah 
would choose, to put His Name there,’ 
xii.6,11, 13,14,18,21,26,xiv.23,24,25,xv. 
20, X7i.2,6,7,ll,16,16, xvii,8,10, xvm.6, 
xxvL 2,xxxi. 1 1 . Whereas the, other four 
Books say nothing about this, but ex- 
pressly imply the contrary, — 

‘ In all placet, where I record my Name, I 
will come unto thee, and I will bless thee.’ 
i).xz.24. 

619. Further, the Deuteronomist, 
though he strictly enjoins the ob- 
servance of the three Great Feasts 
and of the Passover,* xvi.1-17, yet 
makes no mention whatever of the 
‘Feast of Trumpets,’ L.xxiii. 23-26, 
N.xxix.1-6, or the ‘Day of Atone- 
ment,’ Ii.xxiii.26-32, N.xxix.7-11, on 
each of which days it was expressly 
ordered that they should ‘ do no servile 
work,’ that they should hare ‘ a holy 
convocation,’ and that they should 
‘offer an offering made by fire unto 
Jehovah,’ just exactly as at the three 
Great Feasts, and on the latter of 
which they were ‘ to afflict their souls 
by a statute for ever,’ and it is added— 

‘ Whatsoever soul it be, that shall not be 
afflicted in that same day, ho shall be cut off 
iirom among his people ; and whatsoever soul 
it be, that doeth any work in that same day, 
pie san # soul will I (Jehovah) destroy from 
among his people.’ L.xxiii.29,3(). 

620. Let it be borne in mind that the 
directions in N.xxix are supposed to 
have been laid down by Jehovah Him- 
self only a few weeks previously to this 
address of Moses. Yet here, while 
making, as he is represented to he 
doing, a final summary of their duties, 
as to the observance of their annual 
sacred seasons, he omits all mention of 
these two important days, upom which 
the same stress is laid in L.xxiii as on 
the three Great* Feasts, and for the 
neglect of one of which the punish- 
ment of death by the stroke of Divine 
judgment is threatened. 

• The ‘Passover’ is evidently distinguished 
from the ‘ Feast of Unleavened Bread,’ (with 
which it was connected,) in L4uciil.5,6, 
N.xxviU.16,17. 


621. Agj^in, there are a number of 
sentiments or statements, repeated 
again and again by the Deuteronomist, 
which occur, most of them rarely, and 
many of them not at al^ e,g, (v), (ix), 
(x),(xi),(xii),(xiv),(xv), in any of the 
other Books of the Pentateuch ; viz . — 

(i) That Israel should possess the land of 
nations ‘greater and mightier’ than itself, 
iv.38, vii.l, ix.l, xl,23 ; comp, i.28, vu.l7, and 
also G.xviii.l8,N.xlv.l2 ; 

(ii) That Jehovah had ‘led them forty 
years’ through the wilderness, viii.2,xxix.5 ; 
comp. i.31,ii.7 ; 

(iii) That Jehovah is, God and ‘ none else,* 
iv.35,39, xxxii.39 ; comp, vi.4 ; whereas in the 
other Books this truth is not thus stated in 
plain terms, but rather the preeminence and 
excellence of Jehovah above all other gods is 
magnified, as it is also in I).x.l7 ; 

(iv) That obedience will be blessed with 
long life, and the cofitrtwy, iv.1,40, v.16,38, 
vi.2, viii.l, xi.21, xvi.20, x!Srv.l5, xxx.6,15-‘20, 
xxxli.47 ; comp. E.xx.12, xxiii.26, N.xiv.23, 
xxxii.ll ; 

(v) That the statutes, iic., which Moses 
had taught them, were those which Jehovah 
had ‘commanded him to teach them,’ that 
they might ‘ do them in the land which Jeho- 
vah gave them,’ iv.6,14, v.31, vi.l, xii.l ; 

(vi) That they should ‘teach their chil- 
dren’ about Jehovah’s doings, &c., iv.9,10, 

vi. 7,20,&c., xi.19 ; comp. E.xii.26, xiii.8,14; 

(vii) That Mount Sinai ‘ burned with fire,* 
and Jehovah spake ‘ out of the midst of the 
fire,’ iv.ll ,12,13,33,36, v.4,6, 22,23, 24, 26, 26, ix. 
10,16, X.4, xviii.16, xxxiii.2 ; it is mentioned 
in E.xix.l8 that Jehovah ‘ descended on the 
mount in fire,’ and in E.xxiv.l7 that ‘the 
appearance of the glory of Jehovah was like 
devouring fire ; ’ but it is said, ‘ He called unto 
Moses out of the midst of the cloud,' and not, as 
in Deuteronomy, ‘ out of the midst of the fire ’ ; 

(viii) That J ehovah would ‘ inherit Israel,’ 
iv.20, ix.‘26,29, xxxii.9 ; comp. E.xxxiv.9 ; 

(ix) That they should not, wlieii ‘fat’ and 
full with the good things of Canaan, ‘ corrupt 
themselves,’ &c., iv.2r>. vi.lO,Aic., viii.l0,&c,, 
xi.l6,&c., xxxi.20, xxxii.l6,&c. ; 

(x) That idolatry in every form is specially 
‘ abomination to Jehovah,’ iv.26, xi.l6, xxvii. 
15, xxviii.36,64, xxix.l7, xxx.l7, xxxi.16,20, 
xxxil.16,17; 

(xi) That Jehovah is to be served with in- 
ward, spiritual worship, ‘ with all the heart, 
and with all the soul,’ iv.29, vi.6, r.l2, xi.13, 
xiil.4, xxvi.l6, xxx.2,6,10 ; 

(xii) That Jehovah had ‘chastened’ (in- 
structed) them, as a father his child, iv.36, 
viii.6, xi.2 ; 

(xiii) That Jehovah ‘ would drive out,’ iv. 
88, ix.4,6, xi.23, xviii.l2, ‘ cast out,’ vi.l9, vii. 
1,22, ix.4, ‘ deliver,’ vii.2,23, xxxi.6, ‘ destroy,’ 

vii. 28, viii.20, ix.3, xxxi.3, ‘cut off,’ xii.29, 
xix.l, the nations before Israel ; comp. E.xxiii, 
23,27,30,31, xxxiv.ll, L.xviii.‘24 ; 

(xiv) That Jehovah had brought out Israel 
‘by temptations, signs, wonders, &c.,’ iv.84, 
vi.22, vli,19, xi.3, xxvl.8, xxix.2,3 ; 

(xv) That Israel should hear and observe to 
do Jehovah’s commands, ‘that it might be 
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well with them/ and that they Aight be 
mirttiplted, &c., vi,3, vil.13, vlll.l, xiii.17, 
xxviii.68, xxx.l6; 

(xvi) That Israel should *fear' Jehovah, 
vi.24, viii.e, xiv.23, xxviii.68 ; comp. L.xix. 
14,82, XXV. 17, 36, 43; 

(xvii) That Israel should * smite/ vii.2, 
‘exterminate/ vii.2, xx.l7, ‘devour,’ vii.l6, 
‘destroy with a mighty destruction,’ vii.23, 
‘ drive out and destroy,’ ix.3, ‘ leave nothing 
alive of,’ xx.l6, the nations of Canaan ; comp. 
N.xxxiii.62,63; 

(xviii) That the nations of Canaan would 
be likely to turn the Israelites to idolatrous 
practices, vii.4, xii.31, xx.l8 ; comp. B.xxiii.32, 
38, xxxiv. 12-16 ; 

(xix) That Israel is ‘holy unto Jehovah,’ 
above nations upon earth, vii.6, x.l5, xiv. 
2,21, xxvi.l9 ; comp. E.xlx.6, L.xx.24,26 ; 

(xx) That Jehovah would ‘ bless ’ them, if 
obedient, with plentiful supplies of food and 
all earthly blessings, vii.12-16, xi.l3-16,xxviii. 
1-14 ; comp. E.xxiii.26, L.xxvl.4,&,10 ; 

(xxi) That no man should ‘stand’ before 
Israel, vii.24, xi.25 ; oomp. ix.2, E.xxiii.‘27 ; 

(xxii) That Jehovah would ‘go before’ 
them, and lead them into the promised land, 
ix.3, xxxi.3 ; 

(xxiii) That great impression may be ex- 
pected to be made by capital punishments, 
xiii.l2, xvii.13, xix.20, xxi.21. 

CHAPTER II. 

CHARACTERISTIC EXPRESSIONS OF THE 
BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY. , 

622. Besides the above phenomena, 
there is a mass of evidence of a similar 
kind, but still more satisfactory andcon- 
vincing, from which it will appear that 
the language of Deuteronomy differs 
so remarkably from that of the other 
Books of the Pentateuch, that it cannot 
be believed that so great a change, as 
is implied by this difference, can have 
passed over the mind of IVToses, or any 
other writer, in the course of a few 
days or weeks. We shall find, for in- 
stance, several expressions, which occur 
frequently and familiarly throughout 
the other four Books, but which never 
occur at all in Deuteronomy. And, on the 
other hand, we shall find a multitude 
of other words and turns of expres- 
sion, which are used freely by the 
Deuteronomist, and were evidently 
favourites with him, but which never 
appear in the other four Books of the 
Pentateuch. 

625. Expressions used freely in the 
first four Books of the Pentateuch, hut 
never occurring in Deuteronomy. 

(i) dkhuzzah, ‘possession, G.xvii.8, xxiii. 
4,y,20, xxxvi.43, xlvU.ll, xlviii.4, xlix.30, 1.13, 


L.xlv.84,34, xxv.lO, 18, 24,26, 27, 28, 82, 38, 38, 34, 
41,45,46, xxvii. 16,21,22,24,28, N.xxvii.4,7, 
xxxii.5, 22,29, 82, xxxv,2,8,28,— nofcAere in Deu^ 
teronomy, except in xxxii.49, and this verse be- 
longs to v.48-62, which is evidently a passage 
of the older narrative, (referring to the death 
of Moses, and corresi>onding to N.xx. 22-29, 
where the death of Aaron is described in 
similar terms,) inserted in this place by the 
Deuteronomist. 

Instead of dkhuzzah, the Deut. always uses 
yerushah, for ‘ possession,’ ii.6,9,6,12,29,19, ill. 
20, — which word is nmer used in the first four 
Books of the Pentateuch. 

(ii) ish ish, ‘ every mpin,’ lit. ‘ man, man,* 
E.xxxvi.4, L.xv.2‘, xvii.3,8,10, xviii.6, xx.2,9, 
xxii.4,18, xxiv.l5, N.i.4, iv.19,49, v.l2, ixACL 
— nowhere in Deuteronomy, 

The Deut. always uses ish, only, i.16,41, iil. 
20,xii,8,xvi.l7, xviil.l9,xix.ll, 15,16, xxl.l5, 18, 
22, xxii. 13,22,25,26,28, xxiii.lO, xxiv.1,6,7,16. 

(iii) (/tfwah, ‘ die,’ G.vi.l7, vii.21, xxv.8,17, 
xxxv.29, xlix.83, N.xvii.12,18, xx.3,2B, — no- 
where in Deuteronomy. 

(iv) matteh, ‘tribe,’ 96 times in Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers,— no in DetUer- 
onomy. 

The Dent, always uses shevet, for ‘tribe/ 
in.13. v.2«, x.s. xii.fi.U. xvi.18, 
x\ iii.lT, , x vvi.2H,x.vx!ii.’». 

( v) ‘ in the bone of this day,’ s= ‘ on the self- 
same day,' (l.vii.13, xvii.28,‘i6, E.xii.17,41,51, 
L.xxiii. 14,21,28,29,30, — nowhere in Deuter- 
onomy, except xxxii.48, as above (i). 

(vi) ‘ gathered to his people '= die. G.kxv.S, 
17, xxxv.29, xlix.29,33, N.xx.24,26, xxvii.18, 
13, xxxi.2,— nowhere in Deuteronomy, except 
xxxii.50, as above (i). 

(vii) ‘ That soul shall be cut off ’ from 
Israel, from his people, G.xvii.l4, E.xii,l6',19, 
xxx.33,38, xxxi.l4, L.vii.20,21,25,27, xvii.4,9, 
xviii.29, xix.8, xx.17,18, xxii.3, xxiii.‘29, 
N.ix.l3, XV.80, xix.13,20, — nowhere in Deuter- 
onomy. 

The Dent, says always ‘ that man shall die * 
or ‘shall be stoned with stones,’ and ‘thon 
shalt put away (lit. ‘ bum up ’) the evil from 
the midst of you,’ xiii.6, xvii.7,r2, xix.l8,lSl 
xxi.9,21, xxii.21,‘22,24, xxiv.7. 

(viii) khok or khukkah, ‘ ordinance,’ in the 
singular, E.xv.25,xxx.21, L.vi.11,16, vii. 34, 
x.l.'i, N.xviii.8,1 1,19, -noMfterein Deuteronomy^ 

(Lx) ‘land of Canaan,’ G. (36 times), B.vl, 
4, xvi.35, L.xiv.34, xviii.3,xxv.38, N.xiii.2,17, 
xxvi.lJ), xxxii.30,82, xxxiii,40,61, xxxiv.‘2,2, 
29, XXXV. 10, 14, — nowhere in Deuteronomy, ex- 
cept xxxii.49, as .above (i). 

The Deut. uses twite the expression ‘ land 
of the Caiiaanites,’ i.7, xi.30 ; but he generally 
uses some periphrasis, such as the ‘ land which 
Jehovah sware unto fathers,’ i.8.35, 

vi.lO, 18,23, viii.l, &c., the ‘good land/ iii.26, 

iv. 2I,22, vi.l8, viii.7,10, &c., the ‘ land which 
Jehovah giveth thee/ iv.1,21, v.81, &c., the 
‘ land whither ye go over to possess it,’ lv.6, 
14,26, vi.l, vii.l, &c., the ‘ land that floweth 
with milk and honey/ vi.8, xi.9, xxvi.l6. Sic, 

(x) par, ‘ bullock,’ occurs 9 times in Exc^us, 
29 times in Leviticus, 62 times in ^umbers, — 
nowhere in Deuteronomy. 

The Deut. always uses shor, for ‘ bullock,’ 

v. l4,21,xiv.4, XV.19, xvii. 1, xviil.3,xxii. 1,4, 10> 
XXV.4, xxviii.31, xxxiii.l7. 
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(3?i) * plains of Moab/'lJjcxli.V«Jcvi.a,#, 
rai.l3, xiii:iil.48,49,60, xxxr.l, xxxvLlZ,^ 
notoheri in' Veuterdnomyi except xxxiv.1,8, in 
the iMt <^pter, a frairmeni of the older nar- 
rative. 

The Deut. uses ‘ land of Moab,’ i.5|iL9,txix.l 
(xxviii.69), xxxii.*49, xxxiv.6,6.’'' 

(xii) hedah, ‘ oongi'egation,’ 15 times in 
Exodus, 12 times in Leviticus, 88 times in 
Numbers,— wo«J^^re in DeiUeronomy. 

The Leut. always uses kahal, ‘ assembly,’ i 
v.22,ix.l0,x.4,xviii.l6,xxiii.l,2,2,3,«,8,x^xi.80. 

(xiii) nasi, * prince,’ 71 times in Gen., Ex., 
Lev., and Num ., — nowhere in Deuteronomy. 

The Deut. always uses ro8h\ ‘ head,’ i.13,15, 
16, v.23(20), xxix.l0(9), xxxiii,6,2r. 

(xiv) ‘ in your (their, &c.) generations,* G., 
xvii.7,9,12, E.xii.14,17,42, xvi.32,33, xxix.42, 
xxx.8,10,31,xxxi.l3, L.iii.l7,vi.l8,x.9, xxii.3, 
xxiii. 14,21 ,41 ,xXiv.3,xxv.30,N .ix. 10,x.8,xv. 14, 
15,21, 23, xviii.23,xxxv.29 j comp. G.vi.9, — wo- 
whe7'e in Deute^nomy. 

(xv) So ‘ tent of the congregation* occurs 
84 times in Ex„ 43 times in Lev., 66 times in 
Num. ; 

inishcan, ‘ Tabernacle,’ 56 times in Ex., 3 
times in Lev., 38 times in Num. ; 

heduih, * Testimony,’ 35 times in Ex., Lev., 
and Num. ; ^ 

korban, ‘offering,’ ^8 times in LIv. and 
Num. ; 

but not one of these expressions is used by the 
Deuteronomist, though ‘ tent of the congrega- 
tion’ occurs in D.xxxi.14,14, and ‘tent’ in 
v.16,16,, a fragment of the older document. 

624. It may, perhaps, be said, with 
respect to the instances last quoted, 
that the Deuteronomist did not use 
them, because he did not require them, 
not having occasion to mention the 
* Tabernacle,’ ‘ Testimony,’ &c., in re- 
cording the addresses of Moses ; though 
certainly, it would be strange that such 
long addresses should have really been 
delivered, in the course of which so 
many matters of the past history of 
the people are referred to, without the 
Tabernacle having been once men- 
tioned. But this cannot, at all events, 
be said of most of’ the other in- 
stances, where we have shown that 
the Deuteronomist did require to use 
expressions synonymous with those 
above quoted, that are used so freely 
in the earlier Books, but where he did 
not use these latter formulse. It is 
plain, therefore, that, if he has every- 
where abstained from using them, it 
was because they were not familiar to 
his pen, as they were to those of the 
other vi-iters, and he fell naturally into 

* This expression, as will be shown below, 
is aDcuteronomlstic interpolation in tbe frag 
meut of the older narrative, xxxii.48-62. 


the an^oyment of other^more favourite 
forms of ej^ression. 

626 . Expressions used freely in Deu- 
teronomy, but never occurring in the 
first four Books of the Beniateuch. 

(i) ‘ land of Moab,’ i.d, ii.9, xxlx.l , xxxli.49, 
xxxiv.6,6 ; 

(ii) ‘make to inherit,’ i.38, iii.28, xit.l0, 
xix.3, xxi.16, xxxi.7, xxxii.8 ; 

(iii) ‘ go in to possess,’ ‘ come in, go in, go 
over, and possess,’ i,8, iv.1,5,14,22,26, vi.1,18, 
vii.l, viii.l, ix.1,6, x.ll, xi.8,8,l0,ll,29,31, 
xii.‘29, xvii.l4, xxiii.20, xxvi.l, xxviii,21,63, 
xxx.16,18, xxxi.13, xxxii.47 ; comp, i.21,39, 
ix.4,23, XXX.6 ; 

(iv) ‘ that they may learn to fear JenOvah,’ 
&c.viv.l0, xiv.23, xvii.l9, xxxi.12,13 ; 

(v) ‘ which Jehovah giveth thee for an in- 
heritance,’ &c. (used of the land of Canaan), 
iv.21,38, XV.4, xix.lO, xx.l6, xxi.23, xxiv.4, 
XXV.19, xxvi.l ; 

(vi) ‘ remember that thou wast a servant 
in the land of Egypt,’ v.l6, xv.l5, xvi.l2, 
xxiv.18,22 ; comp. x.l9 ; 

(vii) ‘ words of this Law,’ ivii.19, xxvii. 
3, 8, ‘26, xxviii.58, xxix.29, xxxi.12,‘24, xxxii.46 ; 

(viii) ‘ written in this Book, in this Book 
of the Law,’ &c. xxviii.58, 61, xxix.‘20,21,27, 
xxx.lO. 

62G. It will be seen that the above 
expressions liave peculiar reference to 
the special circumstances, under which 
Mosses is supposed to be a4dressing 
the people. And the frequent recur- 
rence of some of them might, perhaps, 
be explained by the necessity which 
then constrained him to remind the 
people in his last address, again and 
again, — while yet beyond .Tordaii in 
the ‘ land of Moab,’ before they ‘ went 
in to possess the land which Jehovah 
gave them as an inheritance,’ — of cer- 
tain main fiicts of their history, of the 
cruel ‘ service ’ from which they had 
been delivered, of the laws which they 
had received out of ‘ the midst of the 
fire,’ and of their duty to ‘ fear Je- 
hovah,’ and obey the ‘words of the 
Law,’ which were now ‘ written in a 
Book’ for all future time. But the 
following instances are of a more 
general kind, and have no connection 
with the particular time at which Moses 
is supposed to be speaking. And, there- 
fore, as they appear so frequently in 
Deuteronomy, it cannot be doubted 
that, if the same writer had written 
also, the other Books, he must have 
made use occasionally, at least, of 
some of them. 

627, Additional JQ^tcronomistic ex- 
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pressions, whiah never oeeur in ike firet 
four IBooks of the Pentatench. 

(i) ‘ that Jehovah thy God may bless thee,’ 
&c., ii.7, xii.7, xlv.24,29, xv.4,6,10,14,lS, rvi. 
10,15, xxiil.20, xxiv,19, xxx.l6 j comp. 1.11, 
xxviii.S ; 

(ii) ‘ work'pf the hands/ U.7, xiv.29, xvl.15, 
xxiv.l9, xrvli. 16, xxviii.l2,xxx.9, xxxi.29 ; 

(iii) ‘cleave’ to Jehovah, iv.4, x.‘20, xi.22, 
xiii.4. XXX.20 ; 

(iv) ‘ provoke,’ iv.25, ix.18, xxxi.29, xxxii. 
18,19,21,21,27 ; 

(v) ‘ with all the heart and with all the 
soul/ iv.29, vi.5, x,12, xi.l3, xiii.3, xxvi.l6, 
XXX. 2,6,10; 

(vi) ‘walk in the ways of Jehovah,* v.33, 
viii.6, X.12, xi.22, xix.9, xkvi.l7, xxviii. 9, 
XXX.16 ; 

(vii) ‘ forget Jehovah,’ vi,12, viiLll, 14,19, 
xxxii. 18 ; comp, iv.23 ; 

(viii) ‘ abomination to Jehovah/ vii. 25, 

xii. 31, xvii.l, XYiii.l2, xxii.5, xxiii.l8, xxv.l6, 
xxvii.l5 ; 

(ix) ‘ which thou knewest not,’ ‘ which thy 
fathers knew not/ &c., viii.3,16, xi.28, xiii. 
2,6,13, xxviii.33, 36,64, xxix.26, xxxi.l3, xxxii. 
17 ; comp. vli.l5, ix.2 ; 

(x) ‘ the stranger and the fatherless and the 
widow/ &c., X. 18, xiv. 29, xvi. 11,14, xxiv. 
17,19,20,21, xxvl.12,13, xxvii.l9; 

(xi) ‘ burn up the evil from the midst/ 

xiii. 5, xvii.7,12, xix.13,19, xxi.9,21, xxii.21, 
22.24, xxiv.7; 

(xii) ‘innocent blood,’ xix. 10,13, xxi. 8,9, 
xxvii.25. 

528. We have given above only a 
few of the expressions peculiar to the 
Deuteronomist, — such as can be tested 
at once by the English reader, by ^ 
mere reference to the English Bible 
and Concordance. But in the larger 
edition we have shown that there arc, 
at least, thirty-three expressions , — 
several of which are repfmted more 
than tin tiroes in Deuteronomy, and 
each of which is found on the average 
eight times in that Book, — not one of 
v^hicJi is found even once in any of the 
other four Books of the Pentateuch. 

And we have given also twelve other 
expressions, w^hich occur three or four 
times in Deuteronomy, and nowhere 
else in the Pentateuch, such as these : — 

(i) ‘ take good heed,’ ii,4, iv.9,15, xxiv.8 ; 

(ii) ‘ be strong and of good courage,’ iii.28, 
xxxi.6,7,23 ; 

(iii) ‘ hear and fear/ xiii.l2, xvii.l3, xix.20, 

xxi. 21 ; 

(iv) ‘ that shall be in those days,’ xvii.9, 
xix.l7, xxvi.3 ; 

(v) ‘ all that do these things,’ XTiii.12, 

xxii. 5, XXV. 16 ; 

(■vn) ‘ forsake Jehovah, His Law, &c.’ 
xxviii.20, xxxi.16, xxix.25. 

52^. It is remarkable also how 
freq^uently the Deuteronomist uses such 


tohras^ as thy Q-od,* ‘Je- 

hovah our Q-od,y &e.,> compared with 
the other writers, following 

Table shows how often th& expressions, 
‘Elohim* or ‘El/ ‘Jehovah,* and ‘Je- 
hovah Elohim ’ — the first and third of 
these, (i) without, (ii) with, a pronoun 
(as ‘ thy Elohim,’ &c.) — occur in each 
of the five Books of the Penta- 
teuch. Of course, considerable allow- 
ance must be made for the fact that in 
Deuteronomy MoseS is supposed to be 
speaking almost throughout, and, there- 
fore, such expressions as ‘ Jehovah thy 
God,’ * Jehovah your God,' would natu- 
rally be used more frequently than in 
the other books: But the preponder- 
ance is still very noticeable. 

B. J. J.E, 

(i) (ii) (i) (ii) 

Genesis 200 1 135 ‘28* 1 

Exodus 78 3 - 358 12 27t 

Leviticus 5 21 285 . . 26t 

Numbers 23 4 390 1 6 

Deuteronomy.. 33 3 234 8 808 

630. The conclusion to be drawn 
from the above facts, in addition to 
what has been produced of a similar 
character, appears to be irresistible. 
It seems to us impossible to believe 
that either Moses, or any other writer, 
could have had his whole tone of 
thought and expression so changed 
within a few days or weeks at the 
outside, as would be necessary to 
account for the above phenomena, — 
unless, indeed, it be supposed that Sk 
special miracle was wrought for the 
purpose of so modifying his language. 

531. We shall assume it, therefore, 
henceforward, as a fact that has been 
oroved, about which we need no longer 
liave any doubt or uncertainty, that, 
whoever may have composed the Book 
of Deuteronomy, he was undoubtedly a 
different person from those, who were 
concerned in writing the main portions 
of the rest of the Pentateuch. Unless 
the preceding evidence .be set aside, 
this fact must stand good, whatever 
else may be true, and whatever im- 

* Of these 20 occur in G.ii,iii, 6 in G.xxiv. 
t It is impossible at present m say how 
many of these may really be due to the 
Deuteronomist, as he may have revised the 
older document, and interpolated certain pas- 
of his own in it. 



oc^i^nexices loiay follow firo^n 
tiSis COtt^ttfliOD- 

^2. But thus we find ourselves, at 
any rate, in this dilemma. If Moses did 
^te Deuteronomy, then he did not 
write the last part of Numbers, yihv^ 
recounts the transactions of the last 
year of the wanderings, down to the 
veiy day on which the discourses in 
Deuteronomy are supposed to be 
uttered. And, if he did not write 
these chapters of Numbers, then he 
did not write a very large portion of 
the rest of the four Books ; since no 
critic will deny that the same hand 
(hands), which composed the last 
seventeen chapters of Numbers, was 
(were) concern^ also m writing a 
eat part of the previftus history, 
ence, if Moses wrote the book of 
Deuteronomy, he certainly did not 
write the greater part of the other four 
Bo(dc8. Or, if he did write the last part 
of^Numhers, and the kindred matter in 
the other four Books, then he did not 
write the Book of Deuteronomy. 


AGE OF DEDI^ONGM^ 

634. And this agrees with other pro- 
minent indications. ^Thus we, have 
seen (613) that the Denteronomist 
uses only the phrase ‘Levites* or ‘sons 
of Leri ^ for the Priests, not ‘ the 
sons of Aaron.^ Now the same ex- 
pression is nsed^jf the Priests in that 
part of the book Of Kings, which refers 
to the times of Jeroboam, lK.xii.31 : — 

‘ And he made an house of high places, and 
made Priests indiscriminately of the people, 
(E.V. ‘ from the lowest of the people,') which 
were not of the sons of Levi.' 

It is also the formula invariably 
used by Jeremiah, and the other later 
Prophets, Jer.xxxiii.l8,2l,22, Ez.xliii. 
19, xliv.15, xlviii.l3, Mal.iii.3; comp. 
Mal.ii.4,8. 

635. Again, the Deuteronomist uses 
Torah, in the singular only (617), and 
uses it of the whole Law. And so does 
Jeremiah, ii.8,ri.l9, viii.S, ix.l3,xvi.ll, 
xviii.18, xxri.4, xxxi.33, xxxii.23,xliv. 
10,23, Lam.ii.9. 

Also the Deuteronomist confines all 
sacrifices to the place, where Jehovah 
‘would place 'Qih Name^ (618). And 


CHAPTER HI. 

FinST APPROXTMATIOIf TO THE AGE t)F 
THE DEUTERONOMIST. 

633. The next question would 
naturally be, to ask in what age it is 
l^bable that the Deuteronomist lived. 

for the convenience of our argu- 
ment, it will be best to for the 
present the full consideration of this 
part of the subject. Something, how- 
ever, may be said at once towards 
satisfying the reader’s mind on this 
point. It is plain that he must have 
hved after the other writers, since he 
refers throughout to passages in the 
stoiT of the Exodus, which are re- 
corded in the other books, and refers 
directly in xxiv.3 to the laws about 
leprosy in Leviticus. If, therefore, we 
are right in supposing from the evi- 
dence produced in Part II, that the 
Elohisticand Jehoristic portions of the 
Pentatauch were «rritten not earlier 
than the times of Samuel, David, and 
Solomon, > it is plain, without fruther 
enquiry, that the Deuteronomist must 
have lived not earner — and, probably, 
later — ^than the age of Sol^on. 


so Jeremiah speaks repeatedly of Jeru- 
'ealem or the Temple, as the place called 
‘by the Name' of Jehovah, rii.10,11, 
14,30, xxv.29,xxxii.34,xxxiv.l5; comp, 
iji.lT, vii.l2. 

636. Let us now refer to (623). 

(i) The Deuteronomist uses yirushah, in- 
stead of dkhuzzah, for ‘ possession and so 
does Jeremiah, xxxii.8. 

(ii) The Deuteronomist employs ish, and not 
ish ish, for ‘ every man and so do the Prophets 
universally, e.ff. Jer.i.16, vi.3, ix.4(3),5(4), xi.8, 
xii,15, &c. — except the post-Captivity Prophet 
Ezekiel in two instances, xiv.4,7. 

(iii) The Deuteronomist never uses gavah. 
for ‘ die,’ although the word is often used in 
the older document ; and the Prophets only 
use it in two instances, Lam.i.lJ), Zech.xiii.8. 

It would appear that the above expressions 
had become antiquated and nearly obsolete in 
the days of the Prophets, and, probably, in 
those of the Deuteronomist. 

(iv) ,The same may be true of matteh for 
tribe,’ which is found in one place only of 

all the Prophets, Hab.iii.9, (and even here 
the expression is obscure) ; while skevet, the 
word used by the Deuteronomist, occurs in 
H 08 .V. 9 , Is.xix.l3, xlix.6, lxiii.17, eleven times 
in Ezekiel, and in Zech.ix.l. 

<v) ‘ on the self-same day,* is found only in 
Ez.ii.8, xxiv.2,2, xl.l. 

(vi) ‘ gathered to his people,’ (vii) ‘ that 
soul shall bq cut oflE,’ (viii) khukkah, ‘ordi- 
nance,’ in the singular, (xiii) nasi, ‘prince,* 
(xiv) ‘ in your &c., generations,’ which are not 
found in Deuteronomy, occur nowhere fh the 
Prophets, except the M (87 times) in Ezekiel. 
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537. The (^her eipeseions noticed in 
(623), as employed in the older docu- 
ment but not by the Deuteronomist, 
seem not to have become antiquated 
and oufr of use in the days of the 
Prophets, except those in (xv), which 
refer especially to the state of things 
in the wilderness, as *Tent of the Con- 
gregation, ’ ‘Tabernacle,’ ‘Testimony,’ 
which never occur in their writings, 
any more than in that of the Beuter- 
onomist; and this is almost the case 
with korban, ‘ offering,* which is fbund 
only in Ez.xx.28, xl.43. 

538. Upon the whole, it will be plain 
that the evidence just produced, though 
we do not press it as conclusive upon 
the point under consideration, tends^ 
however, to establish a connection in 
point of time between flie Deuterono- 
mist and the later Prophets. And in 
the larger edition several instances 
are given, in which the Deuteronomist 
makes use of expressions,' which are 
either onb/ found in the latest books 
of the Bible, as the post- Captivity 
prophets and historians, or in , none j 
before the time of Jeremiah^ e.g. — 

(I) ‘to speak rebellion against Jehovah,’ 
D.xlii.r), Jer.xxviii.K), xxix.32, comp. /».* lix. 
13, — nowhere else in the Bible. 

(ii) ‘ for a removing,’ D.xxvili.25, Jer.xv.4, 
xxiv.9, xxix.18, xxxiv.17, Ez.xxiii.46, 2Cb. 
xxix.8. 

(iii) ‘ stubbornness of heart,’D.xxix.l9C18), 
Jer.iii.17, vii.24. ix.l4(13), xi.8, xiu.lO, xvi.l2, 
xviii. 12, xxiii. 17, Ps.lxxxi.l2 (13), — nowhere 
else in the Bible. 

539. It will be noticed that, in the 
above expressions, the Prophet Jere- 
miah agrees with the Deuteronomist. 

■ And, in like manner, it will be found 
that almost all the expressions in (527), 
which are found repeatedly in Deuter- 
onomy, but do not occur in any other 
Book of the Pentateuch, are also found 
more or less freely used in Jeremiah. 

(i) ‘ that Jehovah thy God may bless thee,’ 
Jer,xxxi.23. 

(ii) ‘ work of the hands,’ Jer.i.16, x.3, xxv. 

6,7,14, xxxii.30, xliv.8, Lam.iii.64, iv.2. ! 

(iii) ‘cleave’ to Jehovah, Jer.xiii.ll. j 

* We use Is. to denote the writings of the 
later Isaiah, the ‘ unknown Prophet,’ to whom 
chap.xl-lxvi of the present book of Isaiah | 
must be assigned. That some, at least, of 
these prophecies were uttered after the Cap- 
tivity, is obvious from such passages as 
lxlU.17-19, lxiv.10,11. 


1 (iv) ‘provolce,’ tlilAd, xl.l1 

xxv.6,7, xxxii.29,80,B2, -3dlv.8,6. 1 

(v) ‘with all the heart and wilh all th 
soul,’ Jer.xxxii.41, oomp. iU.M| xxiv.7, xzb 
13. 

(vi) ‘ walk in the ways of Jor.vl 

(vli) ‘ forget Jehovah,’ Jer.ii.83, 

26, xviii.l6, xxiii.27. 

(viii) ‘ abomination to Jehovah,’ not in Jer 
nor anywhere elsedn the Bible, except Is.i.lj 
and repeatedly in the book of Proverbs ; bu 
comp. Jer.xliv.4, and see ‘ abominaMou^ 1; 
Jer.ii.7, vi.l5, vii.lO, viii.l2, xvi.18, xxxii,8f 
xliv.22. 

(ix) ‘ which thou knewest not, &o.,* Jer.'V 
1 6, vii.9, ix.l6(15) , xiv.l8, xv.l4, xvi.18, xtii.4 
xix.4, xxii.28, xxxiii.3, xliv.8. 

(x) ‘the stranger, and the fatherless, an< 
the widow, &c.,’ Jer.vii.6, xxii.3, comp, v.^ 
xlix.ll. 

(xi) ‘ burn up the evil from the midst 
not in Jer., but in 2K.xi4ii.24, which man; 
(657. V.) ascribe to Jeremiah. 

(xii) ‘ innocent blood,’ Jer.vii.6, xxii.8,17 
xxyi.l5, comp, xix.4. 

540. So, too, many of those in (626 
find their represeUtatives in his pro 
phecies, though with some of them 
from the nature of the case, it coiflc 
hardly have been expected. 

(i) ‘ land of Moab,’ Jer.xlviii.24, 88, 

(ii) ‘ make to inherit,’ Jer.iii.18, xii.l4, 

(hi) ‘ which ye go In to possess,’ &c., Jer 

xxxii.23. 

(iv) that they may ‘ learn to fear Jehovah, 
&c., not in Jer. ; but comp, ‘ to fear me all th< 
days,* D.iv.lO, Jer.xxxu.39. 

(v) ‘ which Jehovah giveth thee for an in- 
heritance,’ Jer.xvii.4. 

(vi) ‘ remember that thou wast a servant ir 
the land of Egypt,' not in Jer. 

(vii) ‘ words of this Law,’ comp. Jer.vLHb 

(viii) ‘written in this Book,’ &c., 

13. 

541. The ahpve agreement in phra- 
seology is certainly remarkable, And, 
if further evidence tends to confirm 
the indications, which we have already 
observed, of the late origin of the book 
of Deuteronomy, there is enough here 
to raise a strong suspicion that Jere- 
miah may have been its author, or, 
at all events, some later Prophet, 
moving in the same circle of religious 
ideas, and habitually using the same 
forms of expression as Jeremiah. 

542. It is plain, however, that the 
above phenomena are just what we 
might expect to find in documents 
differing from one another in age 
some considerable interval of time. 
The first four Books of the Pentateuch 
were Vritten mainly, as we have seen 
reason to believe (468-471) by persons 

o 
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tuearly in tie iSam^ jigf*, and in 
tjife aafna, literaiy cMe. Wiiile, there- 
%»e, we slioidd expert tb, find the 
different parts pf these Beokf, which 
are due to different writers, exhibiting 
charaoteristic differences fn ^Ifcyle and 
tone, and even betraying, by.incidental 
allusions, the different circumstances 
of the times in whicli tfoy were written, 
yet, if our view <be correct, we should 
not be able to detect ^ny marked dis- 
tinction ^b^tween the Hehre'w of the 
Elohistic and *l^hovistic authors, any 
more than between the English of men 
of letters of our own country, who may 
have lived in the reigns of George III 
and Queen Victoria. 

643. On the other, hand, we should 
expect to perceive a more decided differ- 
ence between good English compositions 
of the Elizabethan and writings of the 
'present age, even though the spelling 
of the former were modernised. Thus 
words and expressions would most pro- 
bably have been used by the older 
writers, which have now become anti- 
quated ; while the latter would be found 
to give signs of the possession of a 
more copious vocabulary, would be 
likely to employ a more free and flow- 
ing style, and to make use of new words 
and new expressions, reflecting the 
spirit and practices of their time. And 
just such a difference as this is found 
to exist between the first four Books, 
generally, of the Pentateuch and the 
book of Deuteronomy. 

644. We have said ‘the first four 
Books, generally^ For it mn,st now be 
observed that, besides the numerous for- 
mulae above noticed, not one of which 
is found in the first four Books of the 
Pentateuch, there are several other 
similar expressions, which occur freely 
in all parts of Deuteronomy, but are 
found also in certain well-defined por- 
tions of the other Books ; that is to 
say, they do not appear in all parts of 
those Books, as they do in Deuteronomy, 
but only in certain particular sections, 
which are limited in extent, and which 
betray also, when carefully examined, 
other close affinities with the style of 
the Deuteronomist. We can scarcely 
doubt that such passages are interpo- 
lations by his hand. 
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„ 645. And, indeed, it would be very 
strange if there V ere no such insertions 
as these. The writer, wHo could con- 
ceive the grand idea of adding the 
whole book of Deuteronomy to the 
existing roll of the Tetrateuch, would 
be almost certaim we may well believe, 
to have first rensed the work of the 
older writers which had come into his 
hands, and to have inserted passages, 
here and there, if he saw any reason 
for so doing, in the original document. 
The wonder, we repeat, would be, if 
he did not do this. 

For the present, however, it is un- 
necessary to point out and investigate 
these passages, which will come more 
properly under consideration hereafter. 
It will suffice to have drawn attention 
j here to the faft of their existence. 

CHAPTEE IV. 

THE DOOK OF THE EA-W FOUND IN 
THE TEMPLE. 

546. In 2K.xxii.xxiii, we find an 
account of the following remarkable 
occurrence. 

‘ In the eighteenth year of king Josiah, the 
king sent Sha])han the scribe to the Jiouse of 
.leiiovah, saying, Go up to Hilkiah the High 
Priest, that he may sum the silver which is 
brought into the House of Jehovah, which 
the keepers of the door have g«,thered of the 
people. . . . And Hilkiah the Priest said unto 
Shaphan the scribe, I hare found the Book of 
the Law in the J/ouse of Jehovah^ And Hilkiah 
gave the Book to Shaphan, and he reftd it. . . 
. . And Shaphan the scribe showed the king, 
saying, Hilkiah the Priest hath delivered me 
a Book. And Shaphan read it before the 
king- And it came to pass, when the king 
hiul lieard the words of the Book of the Law, 
that he rent his clothes. And the king com- 
manded Hilkiah the Priest, &c. saying, Go ye, 
en(mi’'cof .Tehovuh for mo, and for the people, 
and foi’ all Judah, concerning the words of 
this Book that is found ; hm great is the 
wrath of Jehovah that is kindled against us, 
because our fathers have not hearkened unto 
the words of this Book, to do according to all 
that whicli is written concerning us. . , And 
the king sent, and they gathered unto him all 
the elders of Judah and of Jerusalem. And 
the king went up into the House of Jehovah, 
and all the men of Judah, and all the inhabi- 
tants of Jer>i Salem with him, and the Priests, 
and the Prophets, and all the people, both 
small and groat ; and lie read in their ears all 
the words of the Book of the Covenant, which 
was found in the House of Jehova^. And the 
king stood by a pillar, and made a covenant 
before Jehovah, to walk after Jobovali, and to 
keep His commandments, and His testimonies, 
and His statutes, with all their heart and with 
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all their soul, to perform the words of this 
Covenant that were .written in this Book. 
And all the people stood to the Covenant.’ 

647. If we met with the above 
narrative in any other book than the 
Bible, it would be natural to wish to 
examine more closely into the state- 
ment, and see what this occurrence 
really means, by which the young king 
was influenced to take in hand so stren- 
uously the Keformution of lieligion 
throughout the land. The High* Priest 
‘ finds ’ this Book of the Law in the 
Temple. If it really had been written 
by Moses, where, we might ask, had it 
been lying all this while, during more 
than eight centuries ? 

548. It could not have been in the 
Ark; for then Ililkiah would not have 
‘ found ’ it, as he dared not look into the 
Ark : and, besides, we are expressly told 
til at there was ‘ nothing in the Ark save 
tlie two tables of stone,’ lK.viii.9. 
Kor could it have been lying for those 
eiglit centuries beside the ark. For 
then, surely, it would have been named 
among the things, that wore brought 
into the Temple by Solomon; and, at 
all ovc'nts, it would have been well 
known to David and Solomon and other 
pious kingi, as well as to the succes- 
sive High Priests, and wo should not 
find them so regardless of so many of 
its plain precepts, as the history shows 
tliern to have been, e.g. with respect to 
the worshipping on high places, and 
the neglect of the due observance of 
the Passover. 

549. When, further, we consider 
that in this same Book of Deuteronomy 
is found also the command, said to have 
been given by Moses to the Levites, 
xxxi.26, — 

‘ Take this Book of the Law, and put it he- 
side (E.V. ‘ in the side of,’ but seelt.ii.M, ‘ she 
sat beside the reapers,’ lS.vi.8, ‘ in a coffer by 
the side thereof,’ &c.) the Ark of t)ie Covenant 
of Jehovah your Cod, that it may be there for 
& witness against thee,’ — 

it is scarcely possible to resist the 
suspicion that the writing of the Book, 
the placing it, and the finding it, were 
pretty nearly contemporaneous events; 
and that, if ‘ there was no king before 
Josiah,’ — not David, in his best days, 
nor Solomon, in his early youth, — not 
Asa, nor Jeboshaphat, nor Hezekiah, — 
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and with all 14s ^ul, With, all hi y inig^» 
according to all (hk Law ^ Mwf/ aKtSenii.^ 

— ^it may kave been because wan 

no king before him wi^o had ever seen 
this portion, at least, pf the Penta* 
tench, or had believed that such parts 
of it, as had co^ne into his hands, were 
really authoritative) and binding u^n 
himself and his people, as containing 
the direct utterances of the J)ivine WilL 

550. And this suspicion se^ms -to be 
confirmed into a certainty, ‘when wo 
call to mind the proofs which we have 
already had before us, tl^at Deuter- 
onomy was written in a later age than 
the rest of the Pentateuch, and when 
we consider more closely the ^account 
which is given us of the finding of this 
‘ Book of the Law.’ For, first, it could 
hardly have been the Pentateuch, 
that Hilkiah now found. He gave it, 
wo are told, to Shaphan, and Shaphan 
‘read it,’ — perhaps, read only part of it, 
— or, as the Chronicler says, ‘read in it,^ 
2Ch.xxxiv.l8, — before he returned to 
the king on tho business, about which 
he had been sent to the Temple. And 
Shaphan read it also before the king, 
and appears to have read to him all 
the words of the Book. 

551. But, at all events, the next 
day again. — perhaps, the same day,*— 
the king himself, we are told, read in 
the ears of the people — 

*an the words of the Book of the Oovenantj 
which was found in the House of Jehovah.’ 

It cannot be sgpposed that he would 
read on this occasion all the histories 
in Genesis, the long account of the con- 
struction of the Tabernacle and its 
vessels, or the details of the Levit^cal 
Law. Besides, the Book found by 
Hilkiah is repeatedly called the ‘ Book 
of the Covenant,’ 2K.xxiii.2,3,21, which 
name can scarcely have been used of the 
whole Pentateuch, though it very well 
applies to Deuteronomy, or to the chief 
portion of that Book, since we find it 
written, D,xxix.l, — 

* These are the words of the Covenant, 
which Jehovah commanded Moses to make 
with the Children of Israel in the land of 
Moab, beside the Covenant which He made 
with them in Horeb.’ 

552. Again, this *Book of the I^w,’ 
which was found by Hilkiah, contained 

o 2 
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also directions about the Passover, 
2K.xxiii.21, such as we find in D.xvi. 
1-8. and severe denunciations of the 
Divine displeasure against all who 
transgressed t-he commands contained 
in it, 2Kxxii.l3, such as we find in ! 
D.xi.l6,17,xxix.l8-28, xxx. 15-20, and, 
especially, in D.xxviii. 16-68. And it 
led directly to the putting down, with 
a strong hand, of every kind of idola- 
trous practice, of all groves, high 
places, altars, &c., as we read in 2K. 
xxiii.24 

* Moreover the familiar spirits, and the 
wizards, and the irpages, and the idols, and 
all the abominations, that were spied in the 
land of Judah and in Jerusalem, did Josiah 
put away, that he might perform the words 
of the Law, which were written in the Book, 
that Hilkiah the Priest found in the House of 
Jehovah.’ 

And this too was in accordance with 
the commands of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, xii,2,3, xiii, xvi.21,22, xvii.2-7, 
xviii. 10-12. 

663. In short, the whole description 
of the nature and effect of the words 
contained in this ‘ Book of the Law,’ 
which was read in the ears of the 
people, shows, that it must have been 
theBook of Deuteronomy. Accordingly, 
we have seen already, and shall see yet 
more plainly, as we proceed, that there 
are irreernal signs in this Book, which 
tend to fix the date of its composition 
to somewhere about this period in the 
Jewish history. , 

554. It was, we may believe, the 
desire of Hilkiah, and, perhaps, of 
men of yet higher mind about the 
young king, to take advantage of his 
own religious and impressible spirit, 
and of the humbled state of the people, 
when Judah had been brought low 
through the oppressions of Manasseh, 
and the ten tribes had been carried 
into captivity, to abolish once for all 
the idolatrous practices which had so 
long prevailed, and to try to bind the 
heaj^ts of the remnant of Israel to the 
Court and to the Temple at Jerusalem. 
And so there ensued at once, upon the 
discovery of this ‘Book of the Law,’ 
a complete Eefomation of Keligion 
throughout the land, with a thorough 
and violent rooting up of all idolatrous 
practices, as described in 21Lxxiii. 
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665. And then a great Passover was 
held by the king in Jerusalem. For 
once, it would seem, the attempt was 
made to draw the great body of the 
people thither: and never, we are 
told,— 

‘from the days of the Judges that judged 
Israel, nor in all the days of the Kings of 
Israel, nor of the Kings of Judah,’ — 

was such a Passover held, as this that 
was held in the eighteenth year of king 
Josiah. But we have no sign whatever 
of any other such Passover being held 
even in the reign of Josiah, Perhaps, 
after a time, the young king also became 
aware of the real facts of the case, and 
his zeal may have been damped by this 
discovery. At all events, we hear no 
more of any such gatherings. 

556. Nor is there the least indication 
that the other two Feasts were kept by 
Josiah with similar solemnity in that 
very same year. And yet the Law is 
laid douTi with equal distinctness for all 
three Fe^lsts in E.xxiii.l7, xxxiv.23,24. 
And according to these laws, — 

‘ Three times in the year all thy males shall 
appear before Jehovah,’ — 

it was just as necessary that they should 
go up to Jerusalem at the Feast of Pen- 
tecost, and especially at 1#ie Feast of 
Tabernacles, — at which, once in seven 
years, the Law was to be read in the 
ears of the assembled people, D.xxxi. 
10-13, — as at the Passover. 

CHAPTEE V. 

THE BOOK FOUND IN JOSIAH’s BEIGN, 
THE BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY. 

657. Wb shall reserve for the pre- 
sent the full discussion of the vt‘ry 
interesting question, to which we have 
before referred (539-541), and which 
was first raised by von Bohlen, viz., 
whether the book of Deuteronomy 
is to be ascribed to the hand of Jere^ 
miah, who was himself a Priest, the 
son of Hilkiah, Jer. i.l, and was called 
to the Prophetical office in the ‘ thir- 
teenth year ’ of the reign of king 
Josiah, V.2, five years before the dis- 
covery of the Book of the Law in 
the ‘eighteenth year of his reign,’ 
2K.xxii.3. 

668. But we shall here consider what 
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Havernick says on the subject of this 
‘discovery.’ Pe?!^.p.407“413. 

‘ Db Wette has come to the conclusion that, 
‘ in the discovery of the Booh of the Law in 
the Temple, the first certain trace of the exist- 
ence of a Mosaic Book is to be found.’ But the 
following considerations speak most decidedly 
against this. 

(i) ‘ The very words, ‘ I have found the 
Book of the Law,’ r.8, clearly show the con- 
trary. How could the High Priest use these 
words in delivering the Book to Shaphan, sup- 
ix)sing that the latter knew nothing at ^ 
about it ? Both individuals, on the contrary, 
are so well acquainted with it, that it only 
requires to be designated by this its known 
name, for one to know what it is.’ 

Ans. We believe that the greater portion of 
the first four Books of the Pentateuch had 
long been composed, and that the fact was 
known, more or less, to the more eminent 
men of the day, and even to the people gene- 
rally, that some ‘ written Law ’ at one time 
existed. Perhaps, in the time of Josiah’s 
idolatrous grandfather, Manasseh, or even 
before his time, the roll of the Pentateuch, or, 
rather, as we believe, the Tetrateuch.had dis- 
appeared. It may have been lying, little 
heeded or even noticed, among the archives of 
the Temple, and so came into the hands of the 
successive High Priests, until it reached those 
of Hilkiah, and those of the Dcuteronomist. 

(ii) ‘ The conduct of the king and of the 
Court is inexplicable, supposing that they 
now for the iirst time heard news of this 
Book. We find no sign in the narrative of 
mistrust or astonishment on their part at the 
existence of such a Book. Would the king 
have been seized with such terror, when ho 
heard the words of this Book? Would he 
immediately have adopted such energetic 
measures, if he had not recognised it at once 
as authentic ? ’ 

Ans. No doubt, the king believed it to be 
authentic. He, too, was aware that some 
such a Book liad once existed ; and if, for 
some time past, the Book of Deuteronomy was, 
as we Kni>pose, in actual process of composi- 
tion, we may be sure that nu;asures would 
have been taken to ahvo in hi« thouc’ld«, 
and in the thoughts of <■ !:■ i", i; e n ::.i ’i;- 
braiice of that fact, until the day of the 
* discovery.’ 

This would explain fully the words of 
Hilkiah just considered, ‘ 1 have found the 
Book of the Law in the House of Jehovah,’ 
as well as the apparent want of surprise on 
the part both of Shaphan and the king,— 
apparent, we say, because none, at all events, 
is betrayed in the Scripture narrative, what- 
ever may have been really the case. 

(iii) ‘ Further, the narrative says not a 
word of the king’s astonishment respecting 
the existence of the Book, but only respecting 
its contents, and the long non-observance of 
the Law and the refractory opposition to it. 
When he complains that the fathers had not 
acted aocording to it, it is evident that he 
must have been convinced that the Law was 
known and accessible to them,’ 

Avs. No doubt: this precisely agrees with 
our own view of the previous existence of the 


I first four Books of the Pentatehch. But, let 
1 it be well observed, the contents of those first 
\four Books are of a very different character from 
those of Deuteronomy. They consist mainly, as 
we have said, of historical narratives, or cere- 
monial directions, while thirteen whole chap- 
ters of Exodus ore d6voted to the minute 
description of tJie details of the construction 
and setting up of the Tabernacle. In Deuter- 
onomy it is the moral Law which is dellvrered 
throughout, in some of the most Impressive 
language that has ever been yrritten. 

(iv) ‘It would also, assuredly, be a deci- 
dedly false conclusion, to infer a general non- 
acqhaintance with the Pentateuch from the 
circumstance of the king’s betraying an ig- 
norance of its contents. In such a Court 
as must have existed during the long reign of 
Manasseh, docs not such an ignorance appear 
quit^e probable, and admit of being so ex- 
plained ? ’ 

Ans. Josiah had already reigned seventeen 
years, and, when he came to the throne, he 
was too young,— indeed, only eight years old, 
2K.xxii.l, — to have been very much infiuenced 
by the state of things in the Court of Manasseh, 
— laying out of consideration the story, which 
the Chronicler gives us, of Manassch’s deep 
repentance and reformation, 2Ch.xxxiii. 12-1 6, 
according to whieh he must have restored 
the Law, (supposed by the Chronicler to have 
been in full operation in the days of his father 
Hezekiah,2Ch.xxx.5,lG,xxxi.3,21,) if he knew 
of it. But, according to the more authentic 
history of the book of Kings, Josiah from the 
first ‘ did that which was right in the sight of 
Jehovah, and walked in all the ways of David 
his father,’ 2K.xxii.2 ; and from his youth ho 
must have been, we may believe, in these early 
days of his reign, greatly under the influence 
of the TTiirh Priest, Hilkiah. If. then, durirg 
ihelir-i ntfei; i'!' 1 n ign, ihi'^ pi(ei;3 
j(»i;{ig !;i!.g ii!' iln- ulii.e rjia ratif (>/ the 
contents of the ‘ Book of the Law,’ as Havku- 
NiCK admits, it is suicly inconceivable that 
the people generally were better informed 
about it, whatever may have been the case 
with the few individuals, who were privy to 
the present movement. And, indeed, the 
whole story of the reading of the Book to the 
people, 2K.xxiii, implies this. 

(v) ‘ But the opposite of this conclusion 
may \>o proved convincingly (1) from the nar- 
rative itself. The king sends a message to the 
Proplietc'^s, Huldab,and makes enquiry of her 
^espectinfi^ the ‘ Book ’ and its declarations. 
.She then at once confirms the truth of those 
words by a Prophetic declaration, and evidently 
knows the Book that is spoken of, for she says, 
‘ All the words of this Book, wherein the king 
hath read, shall be fulfilled.’ ’ 

Ans. Uiwn Havernick’s supposition, how 
could Huldah have known the Book ? if she 
knew it, why did not Hilkiah the High Priest, 
and the King himself, know it ? It is clear 
that the idea cannot be maintained. It would 
be more reasonable to say that she recognised 
the words of the Book, when she heard them, 
(as she might have heard them from the mes- 
sengers sent to consult her,) a.s Divine words, 
or that she may have given her attestation to 
the Book by prophetic instinct. But, ac- 
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cording^ to our view, Huldah, most probably, 
did know the Book ; for she was in the secret, 
and shared the hope of a great Reformation. 

^nd this may seem, at first sight, to be con- 
firmed by the fact, that she actually makes 
verbal references to favourite expressions of 
the Deuteronomist. Thus in 2K.xxii.l7 we 
read ‘ that they might pro-ooke me to anger 
through all the work of their hands,' as in 
I),xxxi.29, ‘ to provoke Himjo anger through 
the work o/ your hands.' And we have also 
the following resemblances ; 

(а) V.17, ‘ forsake ’ Jehovah <528. vi.) ; , 

(/3) ‘ other gods,’ D.v.7, vi.l4, vii.4, vm.19, 

xi. 1(1,28, xiii.‘2,G,13, xvii.3, xviii.20, xxviii.l4, 
8(1,64, xxix.26, xxx.l7, xxxi.18,20, and also 
E.XX.3, xxiii.13, xxxiv.l4 ; 

(y) ‘provoke’ (527.iv.) ; 

(б) ‘ work of the hands’ (627.ii,) ; 

(e) r.l9, shammah, ‘ desolation,’ (B.V. ‘ as- 
tonishment,’) D.xxviii.37, nowhere else in the 
PentcUeuch ; 

(p kSlalah, * curse,’ D.xi.28,29, xxi.23, 
xxiii.5, xxvii,13, xxviii.15,46, xxix.27, and 
also G.xxvii.12,13. 

These coincidences can hardly be accidental. 
And, if we could be sure that the text rcallj'- 
records the words of Huldah, they would 
show decisively that she must have been 
familiar with the Book of Deuteronomy, and, 
therefore, as she could not have known it, in 
the usual way, as a Book publicly known, 
(since then the King and High Priest must 
have known it also,) it would follow beyond 
a doubt that she knew it privately, — that there 
was some such a course pursued as we have 
supposed, and that Huldah was privy to it. 
But it is very possible that these are not 
really the words of Huldah, but those as- 
cribed to her by the writer of the narrative. 
We have suggested (539-541) that Jeremiah 
may have been the Deuteronomist, and the rea- 
sons which lend support to this conjecture shall 
be produced in due time ; and we also believe, 
with many critics, that the latter part of the 
Second Book of Kings may have been written 
by this Prophet, wlio was contemporary with 
the events described in it. Thus Dr. Davidson, 
ii.37, while not giving his own assent to this 
hypothesis, observes — ‘ According to the Tal- 
mudists, followed by many of the older theo- 
logians, Jeremiah was the cominler of the 
Book of Kings. This opinion has been 
adopted in modem times by Haveiinick and 
Graf, &o,’ 

The many points of coincidence between 
this passage, 2K.xxii.lG-20, and Jeremiah, as 
well as Deuteronomy, are, indeed, remark- 
able, as follows : — 

(a) tJ.17,‘ forsake Jehovah,’ Jer.i.l6,ii.l3,17, 
19,v,7,19,ix.l3,xvi.ll,ll,xvii.l3,xix.4,xxii.9. 

(^) ‘ other gods,’ Jer.i.l6, vii.6,9,18, xi.lO, 
xiii.lO, xvLll,13, xix.4,13, xxii.9, xxv.6, xxxil. 
29, XXXV.16, xliv.3,5,8,15. 

(y) ‘provoke,’ Jer.vii.18,19, viii.l9, xi.l7, 

xxv. 6, 7, xxxii.29 ,30,32, xliv.3,8. 

(fi) ‘ work of the hands,’ (539.ii.) 

(e) shammah, ‘ desolation,’ Jer.ii.16, iv.7, 
V.30, &o., twenty-four places. 

(p kilalah, ‘curse,’ Jer.xxiv.9, xxv.18, 

xxvi. 6, xxix.22, xlii.18, xliv.8,12,22, xlix.l3. 
The full phrase ‘ bum incense to other gods ’ 

occurs in Jer.i.l0,xix.4, xliv.6,8,16, and no- 
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wfwre else in the Bible, except in the duplicate 
of the passage now before us, 2Ch.xxxiv.25. 

Also the complete phrase ‘ desolation and a 
curse’ occurs in Jer.xxv.18, xlii.18, xliv.l2, 22, 
and nowhere else in the Bible, — though the t\\ o 
words occur separately in Deuteronomy. 

If this second conjecture be true, it would 
be easy to account for Jeremiah’s putting his 
own expressions into the mouth of Huldah. 

(vi) ‘Hence the Prophetess Huldah must 
have had a share in the ‘ concerted scheme,’ 
But we meet here with a fresh confirmation 
of our view. Not only does the Prophetess 
give confirmation to the Book that has been 
discovered, but it is also read out of, in pre^ 
sence of the Priests, the Prophets, and the 
whole people 1 What a conjoint plot must 
this ‘ concerted scheme ’ have been I Who 
were the persons deceived here, since all appear 
to have nothing else in view than to deceive ?’ 

Ans. It is obvious that very few beside the 
writer may have been privy to the scheme, — 
perhaps, only the Priest llilkiah, and, pos- 
sibly, Hulduh, and one or two others. 

(vii) ‘ The relations between the Priests 
and Prophets of that age were not exactly of 
the kind that will allow us to imsginp “ueb a 
combination, (see Jer.viii.8,) i:i u!:i.,'h 
parties joined hand in favour of falsehood, 
which the Pro])hets on other occasions so un- 
spfiringly exjjose and rebuke.’ 

Ans. Jer.viii.8 docs not refer to the time of 
Hilkiah. But, as we have said, there is no 
reason to suppose that the 1‘riests and Pro- 
phets, generally, were privy to tlie afiair. 

(viii) ‘ We must accordingly suppose that, 
in the time of .Josiah, even according to our 
narrative, the ‘ Book of the Law ’ was by no 
means generally unknown, and that it is only 
the king in jiarticular that betrays an ignor- 
ance of its content', rot with'-nt ihfiv/’t. ^ a 
total ignorance of '■ nr ■ xi'O-M'r (■: ! in- J; . -I,.’ 

Ans. Rather , it seems impossible— if the 
people, generally, had knowledge of tlie 
contents of the Book, — that, at the same 
time, the king, — such a king as Josiah, 
who from his youth ‘ did that which was right 
in the sight of Jehovah,’ 2K.xxii.2, — should 
have been totally ignorant of them. It is 
probable that both king and people knew of a 
written Law having once existed. 

(ix) ‘ This circumstance rises to a still 
greater certainty, when we consider that, even 
before the finding of that Book, the king had 
made reforms with regard to the idolatry 
which hod prevailed to a great extent.’ 

Ans. This fact, if true, would only make it 
more inconceivable than over that the king 
should have been more ignorant of the con- 
tents of the Book than his idolatrous people 
were. But the account of this earlier attempt 
of Josiah, for the Reformation of Religion in 
his land, rests only on the unsupported state- 
ment of the Chronicler, who says that ‘ in his 
eighth year he began to seek after the God of 
David his father, and in the twelfth year he 
began to purge Judah and Jerusalem from 
the high places and the groves, and the carved 
images, and the molten images, &c.’ 2Ch.xxxiv. 
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8-7, —in fact, carrjinf? out at that early age, 
of his own mere motion, the very Reforma- 
tion, which, according to the more trust- 
worthy Book of Kings, only followed the 
finding and reading the ‘ Book of the Law.* 

(x) * Josiah does know that there is a ‘ Book 
of the Law,’ and he is partially acquainted, 
probably by tradition, •vyith the matter of its 
contents, as is shown by liis obeying its Com- 
mandments. But now; by a remarkable oc- 
currence, — the discovery of the Temple copy, 
— his knowledge of it is not only m^e com- 
plete, but a powerful impression is also 
produced on his heart ; it now becomes tho 
l)urix)se of his life to live as far as possible 
according to such a Law in its entire extent. 
In this way, the whole history of the occur- 
rence and the life of the king stand in perfect 
accordance with each other.’ 

yin;. The only reason for supposing that 
Josiah was ‘ partially acquainted with tho 
contents of the Book,’ is, as Haveiinick sa^^s, 
the fact, that he is represented as ‘ obeying its 
commandments’ in the purging of his land 
from idolatries. But this, as we have said, 
rests only on the authority of the Chronicler, 
and is contradicted by the whole tenor of the 
story, as told in the book of Kings. If Josiah, 
indeed, had boon acquainted ’ with 

tlie conterits of such a Book, •we may ho sure 
that ho would have taken care to make him- 
self fully acquainted with it ; and, in fact, 
Josiah was just the fx’rson, if ever king of 
J(ulah vvas, -to have literally fulfilled the coin- 
luand laid down for every king in B.xvii.l 8-20, 
— to copy out the Ija.w with his own hand. 

We believe that both king and people were 
* ]xxrtially acquainted by tradition’ with the 
fact that a Law-Book ont’o existed, and even 
witli the genet'al natni’c of its contents. But 
Me see no signs of their being acciuaintcd with 
the details of the present Pentateuch. 

(xi) ‘ But, apart also from all these argu- 

ments, if we only consider tlie matter more 
seriously for a moment, as it apjiears when 
viewed in itself, the inadmissibility of the hy- 
pothesis, advanced by the oppfinents of the 
genuineness, is clearly exbi)>ite(1. A Book, 
X'.'bich penetrates so deo])ly into the wdiole life 
of +h'‘n‘gi''Ti. on it the most pc*- 

( :!:’■( ■■< r, !i.‘ . eomes forward with 

tlie most direct opposition to an age sunkoi 
in idolatry, and unsparingly denounces war 
against it, — which is jironinlgated at a time 
M’ben the Prophets, such e,ven as Jeremiah, 
were exposed to the mockery of frivolous con- 
t('mporaries, from whom neither Law nor 
Propheciy could expects any heart}' rc'cogni- 
tion, — this book is said to make its appearance 
suddenly, being a deceptive fabrication of the 
Priests, announcing to the people their punish- 
ment, and producing the deepest impression 
upoi' them, without anyone raising the cry of 
deceit and falsehood, without a voice being 
raised against it, when it appears to have been 
the interest of all to detect and expose the 
falseness of the book, and the deception which 
had been practised with it ! Yet there was 
nothing more simple and easy than the ad- 
duction of proof in such a case, which hcvsides 
could not but reckon on the accordance and 
sympathy of numbers.’ 


Ans. (a) There was erery reason to expect 
that, at firsty the whole body of the people 
would be greatly aJffeoted by the discovery,— 
both because they had a general traditionary 
knowledge of the existence of some such a 
book in former days, and because of the 
earnestness -with which the king and leading 
men received it, as well as because of the 
solemn and impressive character of the lan- 
guage of the book itself, — especially, that 
part of it, Deuteronomy, which we believe to 
have been read in their hearing. 

(^) But how do we know that no voice was 
raised against it,— if not immediately, in the 
first years of zeal, upon the new discovery, 
yet afterwards, at all events, when men’s 
feelings began to cool, and they began to re- 
consider the matter ? We have no record 
except from one, who may himself have been 
a party to the whole scheme, — who may, in- 
deed, have been the chief person concerned. 

(y) We do not, in fact, find that even the 
thrilling langunge of this book made any 
great permanent impression on the people. 
There is no sign, as we have said, that the 
Passover was ever kept again with such 
fcolenuiity, or that the Feast of Weeks and 
the Feast of Tabernacles,— respecting which 
thrs command is laid down so distinctly in 
E.xxiii. 14-1 7,xxxiv. 22-24, L.xxlii.15-21 ,31-30, 
D.xvi.lO, where we find it so strongly en- 
joined, ‘ Thiee times in a year shall all thy 
males appear before Jehovah thy God in the 
])lace M'hich He shall choose, in the Feast of 
Unleavened Broad, and in the Feast of Weeks, 
and in tho Feast of Tabernacles, and they 
shall mit appear before Jehovah empty,’ — 
were over kept at all, even by Josiah. 

(5) It would seem also that not till the 
reign of Zodekiah, the son of Josiah, did ‘ the 
king and iirinccs and all the people,’ — probably 
at tiie instance of Jeremiah himself, — make a 
covenant to carry out the law in D.xv,12, for 
releasing their Hebrew servants, and this co- 
venaTit they presently broke, Jcr.xxxiv.8-11. 
So, too, ail tJie solemn threatenings of the 
Law did not prevent the children of Judah 
from ‘ remembering their altars and their 
groves by the green trees upon the liigh hills,’ 
Jcr.xvii.2, — from loving and serving, walking 
after, s('oking, M'orshipping, ‘ the sun and the 
muon find all the host of heaven,’ Jer.viii.2, — 
from ‘ having gods according to the number 
of their cities, and setting up altars, according 
to the number of the streets of Jerusalem, to 
that shameful thing, even to burn incense 
unto Baal,’ Jer.xi.13. 

(xii) ‘The copy found in the Temple was 
beyond disjuite the Temple copy. It is quite 
an useless question, whether it was the auto- 
graph of Moses, or a later transcription instead 
of it ; for even in the latter case it should be 
regarded as being as good as the autograph, 
Mutli as much justice as if we should say that 
the Temple, when repaired by Josiah, still 
remained Solomon’s Temple. ... It is mani- 
fest how easily such a copy, unobserved, 
might remain, especially as it did not He in the 
Ark itself, and be neglected, — ^how easily even, 
under Priests W’ho, to please the Kings, fa- 
voured, rather than hindered, idolatrous prac- 
tices, especially under Josiah’s immediate 
predecessors, the obno^ous teatiniony of 
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Jiihovah agidnst His people might be inten- 
tionallT put aside ; as, on the other baud, it 
Is that just such a copy as this must 

also have made a remarkable impression when 
it was found. The only thing, concerning 
which we are left in the dark by the history, 
that is specially occupied by the seqvel of this 
occiurence. is the way and manner in which 
this copy had been lost. This circnimstanoe, 
however, is so little essential, and may so 
easily and naturally be explained from the 
preceding aooounts.—those of the practices of 
Mauasseh, in particular, — that any unpre- 
judiced writer might suitably enough pass it 
over. But on that account it is also inad- 
missible, to attempt to settle how long that 
copy had been missing or nnknown ; and the 
main point of the whole narrative must still 
be regarded ns this, tlmt a particularly re- 
markable copy of the ‘ Book of the Law ’ was 
found in the Temple, the discovery and n^ading 
of which product an exceedin^dy benofioiol 
impression on the king and the nation, l>e- 
cause it w’as recogni^Hi by all as a sacred 
obligatory book and as the Mosaic Law.’ 

A ns. It is strange that for et<yhtefn years of 
JosSah’s reign, (not to speak of the penitential 
years of Manasseh, which rest upon the very 
doubtful authority of the Chronicler.) the 
Temple copy should have lain in the Temple 
all the w'hile, yet never have been found by 
Hilkiah till now. It is also very strange that 
the historian dionld not have given the li‘a.st 
hint anywhere, that the Book now found was 
the identical Tcrtiple copy, which had been 
long mourned as lost. 

CHAPTER VI. 

BEUTEBONOMT PROBABLY WRITTEN 
A.BOUT THE TIME OF JOSIAH, 

559. Thus there is nothing in the 
known facts of the case to negative 
the supposition, tliat the ‘ Book of the 
Law’ was the Book of Deuteronomy, I 
recently composed, and now for the first 
time produced, and road in the ear.s of 
the people, — except, of course, the moral 
difficulty which we find in attributing 
such a proceeding as this to ^(Xid men, 
as Hilkiah and, perhaps, Jeremiah. 
But we must not judge of those times 
by our own ; nor must we leave out of 
consideration the circumstances, which 
may have justified to their minds such 
an act as this. The deplorable con- 
dition of their people, sunk in the 
most debasing idolatries, might be 
thought to require some powerful in- 
fluence to be brought upon them, be- 
yond even an ordinary prophet’s voice. 

560. Pnmhets. in fact, had already 
spoken, — Joel, Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, 
iS^cah ; but their words bad not availed 
to keep back the people from those 
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deadly sins, which had already brought 
down upon the Ten Tribes a fearful 
judgment, and threatened before long a 
yet more terrible woe upon Judah and 
Jerusalem. What if the authority of 
the great Lawgiver should be brought 
to bear upon them? And, — since the 
Law-Book, as it then existed, was not 
well suited for the present necessity, 
— with itvS long details of the liyes of 
their forefathers, and of the events 
which attended the deliverance out of 
Egj’-pt and the march through the 
wilderness, as well as its minute direc- 
tions about artistic and ceremonial 
matters, — what if the very spirit of 
the older Liw should be summed up 
in a powerful address, adapted to the 
pre.sent circumstances of the times — 
such ns Most'S U'oitid have delivered, if 
now present with his people — and bo 
put into the mouth of the departing 
Lawgiver ? 

561. Let it be remembered that in 
the Book of Deuteronomy it is Moses 
always, and not Jehovah, who is intro- 
duces! as sju aking, except in xi.14,15, 
xxaL.5,6, whert' the writer seems iin- 
consi^ously to hate pnsst d from the 
person of Moses into that of Jehovah.- - 

‘/will give yon the rain of your land ;n 
aipfieius>n . . . and / will «cnd grass in tliy 
tl’y en^tle.* ‘And / have li-^l joii 
m the wildcrncjsR . . . that ye 
mnEMmow ihiit J am Jdiovah yonr 
OiSWl.M*. the writer is only ascrildng 
to Most's himself such thoughts as he 
might naturally be supposfd to have, 
when taking leave of bis people. 

And flirt hor, though it cannot be 
supposed, as W'e have said, that tlie old 
Law-Book was rend out at length by 
the king in the ears of his ]U‘ople, yet 
it men/ have been only increased by the 
jxirtion new'ly added to it. Thus w hen 
the whole Book was found by Hilkiah, 
he might have been able to say with 
truth that he had found the ‘ Book of 
the Law.’ 

662. There is also another point of 
view from which the matter should be 
regarded. Supposing (to fix our ideas) 
that Jeremiah really did write the book, 
we must not fprget that he was a Pro- 
phet and, as such, habitually disposed 
to regard all the special impulses of hia 
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mind to religious activity, as direct 
inspirations from the Divine Source of 
Truth. To us, with our inductive train- 
ing and scientific habits of mind, the 
correct statement of facta appears of 
the first necessity ; and consciously to 
misstate them, or to state as fact what 
we do not know or believe from ex- 
ternal testimony to be fact, is a crime 
against Truth. 

6G3. Button man like Jeremiah, who 
believed himself to be in iniTnediate 
communication with the Source of all 
Truth, this condition must have li^en 
reversed. The inner Voice, which he 
believed to bo the Voice of the Divine 
Teacher, would become all powerful — 
would silence at once all doubts and 
questionings. What it ordered him to 
do, he would 'do witliout hesitation, as 
by direct command of God : and all 
considerations fis to morality or im- 
morality would either not be enter- 
tained at all, or would only take the 
form of misgivings ns to whether, 
possibly, in any particular case, the 
command itself was really Divine. 

oC4. us imagine, then, that Jere- 
miah, or any other contemporary Beer, 
mcnlitating upon the condition of Iiis 
country, and the means of w'eaning his 
people from idolatry, htcame 
with the idea of writing to 
addres.*?, as in the name of lVM|fi||>f 
the kind which we have just beeiPISn- 
sidering, in which the laws ascribed to 
him, and handed down from an earlier 
age, having become in many respects un- 
suitable, should bo adapted anew to the 
circumstances of the present times, and 
re-enforced with solemn prophetical 
utterances. This thought, wo may be- 
lieve, w’ould take in the Prophet’s mind 
the form of a Divine command All 
question of deception or frans pia 
would vanish. And Huldah, too, in 
like manner, if she knew of what was 
being done, would consider, not whether 
it was right or wrong to speak to the 
Jews in the name of Moses, but what 
was surely about to happen, since these 
threats of coming judgment, thus 
spoken, were uttered by Divine Inspira- 
tion, and, therefore, were certainly true. 

665. And this is very much what 
her words imply, if truly reported. She 


makes no reference to Moses ; she does 
not even refer, as Josiah is said to 
have done, to ‘ our fathers not having 
hearkened to the words of this book^ 
2K.xxii.l3. She says only, 0.16,17: — 

‘ Thus saith Jehovah, BelioM, I will bring 
evil upon this place, and upon the inhabitants 
thereof, even all the words of the book which 
the king of Judah hath read, because th^ 
have forsaken me, and have burned incense 
unto other gods,’ &c. 

One might almost say that she 
studiously atmda asserting anything 
afflrmntory of the notion that the book 
itself was an old book, the work of 
Moses, and confines herself to her pro- 
phetic function of declaring tliat the 
evil threatened would surely come to 
pa^^s. And this is equally true if this 
part of the history was written, as some 
suppose, by Jeremiah, and these words 
are his words, expressing the tenor^ 
rather than the actual language, of 
Huldah’s reply. 

666. Again , the effect upon the king^s 
mind, and the consequent movement 
among the jx'Ople, may have been far 
greatt-r than haa been even anticipated. 
It might have been intended merely to 
protluce this new work, as a ‘ prophecy 
in disguise,’ in the hope that it might 
take some strong hold upon the national 
mind, and confirm the hands of those 
who were labouring to restore the true 
Faith in Judah. And, perhaps, at first, 
it was felt to be difficult or undesirable 
to say or do anything which might act 
as a check upon the zeal and energy 
wdiich the king himself exhibited, and 
in which, as it seems, he was generally 
supported by the people, in putting 
down by force the gross idolatries wUen 
abounded in his kingdom. 

667. That impulsive effort> in fact, 
which followed immediately the read- 
ing of the * Book,* might have been 
arrested, if Josiah had been told at 
once the true origin of those awful 
w'ords, which had made so stong an 
impression on him. They were not 
less awful, indeed, or less true, because 
uttered in the name of Moses by such 
a IVophet as Jeremiah. But still It 
is obvious that their effect was Ukely 
to be greatly intensified under the 
idea that they were the last utterances 
of Moses himselfi And, as we have 
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we seem to liave an indication a later writer was adding freely from 
tliat the real facts of the case subse- his own mind, and from his own point 
quently became known to the king, if of riew, to writings of an older time, 
not to the people generally, in the cir- and was not careful to preserve strictly 
cmnstance, that no such efforts appear the unity of the different parts of the 
to have been made afterwards in his story. This implies, however, that he 
reign to bring the people to Jerusalem did not regard the older document as 
at the other uroat Feasts, eveh in that so inexpressiblyeacred and so infallibly 
same year, and that no other Passover Divine, as is implied in modern popular 
seems to have been kept with any'j views of inspiration, 
such solemnity. 570. In order to set these contra- 


668. At any rate, we mfty cohlidtjr 

tliat the following points ha>re now 
been sufficiently established ; — ^ 

(i) The Book of Deuteronomy must 
have been written chiefly hy one, 
writer ; 

(ii) This wrriter must have Wen a 
different pei’son from the wTiter or 
writers, by whom the rest of the Penta- 
teuch, speaking generally, was WTitten ; 

(iii) The Deuteronomist, whoever he 
may have been, must have lived in a 
later age than either the Elohist or 
Johovist, since he takes for granted 
facts recorded in their narrative ; 

(iv) There are some indications of 
this book having been written in a 
ver^ laU’ age of the Hebrew history ; 

(v) There are historical circum- 
stances, which suggest that it may have 
been composed in the early part of 
Josiali’s reign ; 

(vi) There is a remarkable corre- 
spondence between tlie peeuliar ex- 
jjressions of the Deuteronomist and the 
language of Jeremiah^ who did live in 
tliat age. 

(vii) The Deuteronomist must have 
been either Jeremiali himself, or some 
other great Prophet of the later times 
of the Jewish Monarchy, whose lan- 
guage was closely allied to that of 
Jeremiah. 

CHAPTEK VII. 

DEUT.1, 1-11,37. 

669. We shall next proceed to show 
that this Book contains also many other 
very distinct signs of such a later 
origin, in the existence of numerous 
contradictions to the older narrative, 
such as might naturally be expected to 
arise under these circumstances, when 


dictions plainly before the reader, it 
will be desirable to pass under review 
tbe 'Whole Book of Deuteronomy, taking 
notice 6nly of those passages, w’hich 
affect in any way the questions now 
undei' consideration, and earefully 
watching for any signs of time, which 
may betray themselves in the writer’s 
expressions. We may assume that wo 
now’ know’ that he lived in a lattr day 
than the other writers of the IVmta- 
teuch. But w'c are furtlier seeking to 
ascertain, if possible, from the infernal 
evidence of the book itself, in vhat 
later day he lived. We shall ]m tix 
anasteri.sk (♦) to those }>assages, which 
appear most import !int in this la.st 
rc.spect, as involving ‘ signs of time.’ 

571. D.i.l. 

‘These Ix' the wonls wliich Moses «:pfike an* 
to «// Israel on the other [K.V.thts] M«le .Ior- 
dan, in the w'il(1enu‘s<, in the Arahah over 
against 55uph, lx't\\cvn I'nraii, ami 'J'oplnl, 
onl^f^an, ax)(l Iltueroth, and Dizahut).' 

Tlie alM)ve words arc, of eourst'. per- 
fectly intelligible, if we are not obliged 
to believe that the Book Deuteronomy 
is historically true, or, rather, if w’e are 
allow’ed to suppose ("what is, doubtless, 
the tree state of the case) that it is 
merely the product of a devout WTiter’s 
imagination, — a poem, in short, in 
which lie puts such w'ords into the 
mouth of Moses as he deemixl appro- 
priate to the occasion. The writer, in 
such a case, w’ould not have n^alised to 
himself the full moaning of his ow n 
words, — ‘ Mosfs spake xnito all hraelH 

672. Doubtle.ss, tln^ expre.ssion ‘all 
Israel ’ may somethin s ]>e usc'd for the 
‘eiders,’ &c. by whom an order might 
be communicated to the w'hole h<xst. 
But, that it means certainly in this 
passage the assembled host, and is in- 
tmded to mean it, (and not the ‘ eld(‘rs * 
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Or * headmen * only, as son^e have sug- 
gested), if the narrative is to he regarded 
as literally and historically true, can- 
not, as it appears to me, be reasonably 
denied. And surely the. words in 
I).xxix,10,ll, are enough to decide the 
question :< — 

‘ Yo stand this day all of you before Jehovab 
your God, — your captains of your tribes your 
elders, and your officers, all the men of Israel, 
— your little ones, your wives, and the stranger 
that is in thy ctunp, from the hewer of thy 
wood unto the drawer of thy water.’ 

673. The writer, however, I repeat, 
was not guilty of any such abstitrdity 
as the words, understood ih "their 
natural and proper meaning^ vilbuld 
imply. For he never realised to himself 
the thing stated as an liistorical fact, 
any more tlian Tacitus would have 
imagined that the words, whicli he has 
put into the month of the barbarian 
chief, Galgaeus, would be 8up|xxsed by 
any intelligent r<‘ader to have been 
actually uttered by him. Scott, of 
course, takes the literal view of the 
mutter, uud explains it as follows: — 

* The words,’ ns hero mentioned, seem to 
mean the subsequent exhortations, whicli 
Moses delivcn'd to tlie principal jiersons in 
Isnu'l, that they might make them known in 
their sevend tribes and families. I’crhapa he 
spake wuuc of th(,‘ principal passages many 
times o^x‘r to the jioojile in general, asscml^ed 
in large companies lor that purjxise. But 
there is no ground to suppose that his voice 
\vm luiraculously rendered audible to ^he 
whole nation at once, as some have e 

574r. Knobel observes, Deutp,207 : — 

It is not easy to perceive fur what reason 
th(> author has denoteti tliis lov'ulity in an 
fxtriu>rdiuary aiul unnecoHsary way taUi sit 
names, especially us it has btvn so often namal 
almwly, X.xxii.l,xxvi.;i,(i:j, xx\i,12,xxxiii.48, 
4;h«»e,xxxv.l,x\xvi.i;j, and must have been 
well known to the rentier. 

This circunistiuiec is most naturally 
to be accounted for by the fact of a 
later — rather, a 7nuch later — WTiter 
wishing to define more accurately in 
his own ago a locality, w'hich he found 
distinguished so remarkably in the 
older records, — especially as it lay 
within reaeli, as it w’cre, of everyone 
w'ho cared to sc'e it, not far away in 
the Arabian waste, and he designed to 
take it as the scene of the farewell ad- 
dresses of Hoses. And this is con- 
firmed by his adding in a parenthesis, — 

‘ There are eleven days* journey from Horeb 


by the way of Mount Selr unto Eod^i^ 
Baxnea,’ 

words, which surely could never have 
been inserted in thus way by Moses or 
any contemporary writer. 

575. D.i.6-18. 

The account of the appointment of 
officers, as here given, involves more 
than one inconsistency. First, the 
Deuteronomist loses sight of the fact 
that, according to the story, N.xxvi.64, 
theirhole generation was dead which 
received the Law at Horeb ; and so he 
makes Hoses say, v.6, ‘Jehovah our 
Gk>d spake unto us in Horeb,' and still 
more distinctly, v.9, ‘I spake unto you 
at that time, saying, I am not able to 
bear you myself alone,’ and v.l^, * Ye 
answered me, and said.’ 

576. But a more remarkable dis- 
crepancy exists in u.l5, where the state- 
ment is wholly at variance with that in 
E.xviii.25,26. In this latter pa.ssage, the 
appointment of the officers takes place 
ftefore the giving of the Law at Sinai ; 
hero it takes place nearly twelve months 
afterw'ards, w'hen they nve just about to 
Uave Horeb, ?’.6. If it be said that we 
must extend the meaning of the phrase 
‘ at that time ’ in f.9,18, to include the 
whole twelve months, and must suppose 
that the fact stated in t».6-8 occurred 
at a point of time subsequently to that 
in t’.9-18, yet both these accounts are 
contradictory to that in N.xi.l4:-17. 
For here, after they have left Horehy 
Moses complains of the burden of the 
people, (though, according to either of 
tho other two statements, he had a 
multitude of officers to help him,) and 
he is commanded then to appoint 
seventy elders, — 

‘ and they shall boar the burden of the people 
with thee, that thou bear it not thyself alone.' 

577. Scott attempts to reconcile the 
d^oulty as follows : — 

The counsel, here refesrred to, seems to have 
been suggesUnl by Jethro before the giving of 
the Law. Moses, in ct>usequcnce, proposed 
it to the Lord, who approved it, and tlien 
with the concurrence of the people it at 
length took place, about the time when they 
dcjmrtcd from Horeb, and at no great distance 
from that of the appointment of the seventy 
elders. 

Tliat is to say, according to Scott, 
though Moses was ‘wearing away* 
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ij^ liie latHJtir of ji^ng flie pe<^le, 
^ fiolayed twelve mbntlia to carry out 
Ilia ^merlin-law's advice ! But the 
Wtnds in £.rriii.24,2£« plainly imply 
that he acted at once on J ethroS* adyice ; 
and they state also that ‘ Mo^es chose 
able men out of all Israel ' for these 
offices^ t>.25, whereas in P.i. 1 3 we read — 

* Take you wise in«i, and underKtandinp:, 
Imd known ampng yonr tribes, and 1 will 
make ibem ruleze over yOa.* 

678. D.L22,23. 

*And ffe came near unio me, every one of 
you, and said, ,We will send men before us, 
and they shall search us out the land, and 
bring us word again by what way we must 
go up, and into what cities we shall oomP. 
And the saying plectscd me vrell ; and I took 
twelve men of you, one of a tribe, A:c.' 

Btrt in N.xiii.1,2, the sending of the 
spies is ascribed, not to a suggestion 
the people, but to on express 
command of Almighty God : — 

* And Jehovah sp^ke unto Mom, sayii^. Send 
thou men, that they may search the mnd of 
Canaan, wliicb 1 give unto the children of 
Israel ; of every tribe of their fathers shall 
▼e send a mao, eyoy one a ruler among 
them.’ 

Scott says on this point : — 

We find elsewhere that the people first pro- 
posed to Moses this design of searching the 
land, who, not suspecting the distrust and 
imbelief which had sug^ted it, approved the 
proposal and asked counsel of the Ix)rd. He, 
having been provoked by their former rebel- 
lions, permitted it, and gave directions accord- 
ingly, in order to a further discovery of their 
wickedness, the display of His own glory, and 
fm the inkbmetion of His Church in all ages. 

679. But here again the writer seems 
to have forgotten that these things 
took place, according to the story, forty 

ears before, when most of those, whom 

e was now addressing, were not even 
bom, and none of them, except Caleb 
and Joshua, were of age to be numbered. 
Yet he makes Moses sur, 'Ye came near | 
unto me, every one of you^ &c.,’ t;.22, : 
and the spies ‘ brought tie word again,’ ' 
V.25, and * ye would not go up,’ v.2^, 
and 'ye murmured in your tents,’ t?.27. 
So we have in v.29, ‘ Then I said unto | 
you. Bread not, neither be afraid of 
them,’ and ®.32, * Yet in this thing ye 
did not believe Jehovah your Goo,* — 
with many more like instances, 

* and ye came near, and stood under the moun- 
tain, and Jebovah spake nnto you out of the 
midst ol tbe fire ; ye beard tbe voice of the 


words, but saw no similitude ; only ye beard 
a voice,’ iv. 11, 12. 

See also the passages quoted in 
(604). 

A^in, in B.i.21, Moses is made to 
exhort the people to ' go up and possess 
the land,’ before sending tbe spies; 
whereas the whole account in N.xiii 
implies, though it does not exactly stale, 
the contrary. 

' 680. B.i.37-40. 

* Also Jehovah was angry with m© for yonr 
sakes, saying. Thou also sbalt not go in 
thither. But Joshua, the son of Nun, which 
Btandetb before thee, he shall go in thither ; 
encourage him, for he shall cause Isratd to 
inherit it. Moreover, your little ones, which 
ye said shonld be a prey, and your children 
whk^ in tliat day had no knowledge bcitween 
good and evil, they shall go in thither, and 
unto them will I give it, and they siuill i>o«?eKS 
it. But as for you, turn you, and take your 
journey into the wildemoas by the way of the 
Bed Sea.’ 

Here, again, the Beuteronomist, 
though thoroughly imbu(‘d with a 
general notion of the story, seems to 
have lost sight of the particular fact 
that Moses was sentenced to die, and 
Joshua appointed to succeed him, not 
at thjS time which is hero rt'ferred to, 
in the days of the former generation, 
but after an interval of Uiirtv-seven 
years, at the end of the wanderings, 
N.xxvii.l6~23, only just before tiiis 
address is supposed to be delivered. 

681. It should be noticed also that 
three times in Beuteronomy, tnz. i.37, 
iii.26, iv,21, it is stated that Jehovah 
‘ w^as angry ’ with Moses on account of 
the perverse behaviour of the j)eople. 
Whereas, in N.xx.l2,xxvii.l2-14, God’s 
displeasure is ascribed ^to the unbelief 
or t’ce impatience of Moses himself. 
If this discourse in Beuteronomy had 
really been delivered by Moses it w'ould 
be strange that he should omit to make 
any reference whatever to the fact of 
his own misconduct, and should throw 
all the blame here upon the people. 

♦682. B.u.4,6. 

‘ And command thou the people, saying, Te 
aro to pass through the cx>ast of your brethren 
the children of Esau, which dw'ell in 8cir ; and 
they shall be afraid of you. Take ye good 
heed unto yourselves therefore ; meddle not 
with them ; for I will not give you of their 
land, no, not so much as a foot-lireadth ; be- 
cause 1 have given Mount Seir onto Esau for 
a possession.’ 
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We have here, most probably, an 
indication of later time^ when the 
Deuteronomist lived, and when Edom 
was independent, and there was no 
likelihood of its* Wng subject again to 
the yoke of IsraeL We read, iKix. 
26- 

* And king Solomon made a navy of ships in 

Ezion-geber, which is beside [or El<UK 

D.ii.8,] on the shore of the Ilod J3ea, in the 
land of Edom' 

But the possession of Elath was lost 
for a time, and recovered at last by 
Uzziah, who ‘ built Elath, and restored 
it to Judah,’ 2K.xiv.22. 

683. In the days of his grandson, 
Ahaz, however, it was lost permanently ; 
for we read, 2K.xvi.6 — 

‘At that time llczin, king of Syria, re- 
covered Elath to Sjiia, and drave the Jews 
from Elath ; and the Syrians came to Elath, 
and dwelt there unto thu day' 

Erom that time the Edomites appear 
to have maintained completely their 
independence as regards Judah. In 
Jeremiah’s time this was the case, as 
wt^ gatiicr from J §r.ix.26, xxv.2 l,xxvii.3, 
where Edom is reckoned as on a par 
with Egypt, Judah, Ammon, Moab^ &C‘., 
and in Jer.xlix.lO is threatened'^ with 
punishment for its pride : — 

‘Thy terribleness hath deceived thee, and 
the pride of thine heart, 0 thou that dwellest 
in the clefts of the rock, that boldest the 
height of the hill ; though thou shouldest 
make thy nest as high os the eagle, I will 
bring thee down from thenoe, saith Je- 
hovah.’ 

684. D.ii.9. 

‘And Jehovah said unto me. Distress not 
the Moabites, neither contend with them in 
battle j for I will not give thee of their land 
for a possession ; l>ecause I have given Ar 
unto the children of Lot for a possession.’ 

Here also we have most probably an 
indication of the long and flourishing 
independence of the Moabites in the 
time of the Deuteronomist. 

* Moab hath Ijcai at ease from his youth, 
and he hath settled on his Ices, and hath not 
bc(‘n emptied from vesstd to vessel, neither 
hath he gone into captivity ; therefore his 
taste reiuainoth in liim, and his scent is not 
chaiigod.* Jer.xlvili.il. 

‘ We have beard the pride of Moab, (he 
is exceeding proud,) Ids loftiness, and his 
arrogancy, and bis pride, and the haughti- 
ness of his heart.' Jer.xlTlii.29. 

•686. D.ii.l2. 

‘ As Israel did onto the land of his possf^on, 
which Jehovah gave unto them.’ 


We have alreii|#y poi»^ 
that the abov& milage iiidicates 
the writer was Hvii^ the Gmi* 
quest of the land of Uanaan. The ex- 
pression, ‘ land of his (Israel’s) posses- 
sion,* can denote nolIuQg also than 
the identical Palestine, and though it 
might tne/wde the teans-Jordanic^land, 
coiUd not have been used to demote that 
alone. 

686. D.ii.l9. 

* When thou comest nigh over against the 
children of Ammon, distress thorn not, nor 
meddle with them ; for I will not give thee 
of the land of the children of Ammon any 
possession ; because I have given it unto th^ 
children of Lot for a pfwaesslon.’ # 

We read of the Ammonites Jerjdix. 
1,4 

‘Concerning the Ammonite, thus saith 
Jehovah : Hath Israel no sons? hath he no 
heir ? Why then doth their king inherit Clad, 
and his people dwell in his citi^? . . . 

Wherefore gloriest thou in the valleys, thy 
flowing valley, O backsliding'daughter, — that 
tncHtep in her treasures, saying, Who shall 
come unto mo ? ‘ 

And in Jer.xl.l4 mention is made of 

Baalis, king of the Ammonites.’ Thus 
it apix'ars that these also were indepen- 
dent in Jeremiah’s days. 

687. D.ii.9-1 2,19-23. 

We have already noticed (262) that 
the introduction of these archaeological 
notices about the ‘Emim,’ ‘Horim,* 
and ■ ‘ Zamzummim,’ who in ancient 
days inhabited the countries subse- 
quently occupied by Moab, Edom, and 
Ammon, as also about the ‘ Avim,’ who 
were expelled by the * Caphtorim,’ 
betrays the hand of a later writer, who 
took an interest, in recording such facts 
as these, which implied that these 
nations, ^in to Israel, had, like Israel, 
been favoured with special help and 
guidance from above, and put in posses- 
sion of the lands of other occupants, 
whom Jehovah ‘ destroyed before them.’ 

588. D.ii.29. 

The statement, which is here made, 
viz. that the Edomites and Moabites 
sold meat aftd water to the Israelites, 
is at variance with those in N jaLl8,20, 
21, and, as regards "Moab, also to 
D.xxiii.3,4. So weread in Ju.xil7 — 

‘ Then Israel sent messengers unto the king 
of Edum, saying. Let me, I pray thee, pass 
through thy land; but the King of Baoni 



not liojffW iaiA to^re i 

p^er thCT Bent, unto taw Bag of Moab ; ' 
botf iw would not oojwent* . ^ /- 

jSW Kimf*. itl.^.3^2 ; — 

On the Ivestdm eJdo'the inountain^ of 
Bdcun rise uUrtijiplfly brom tho^Arabah, Them 
are onljf a few^pasBeB, #h|olvW^ at Idl acces- 
sible this side, and theee ban easily be 
occnmed. But, on th€| east, tfee monntains 
^opO gently off lnto% Aelbt ,tract of table- 
Wl, i)i^oh a ttbt/bigher, tft 

2^fc, ^an the-di^sert of Bfm. Oh this side, 
therefore^ the land Wilh 0 |ten. ; and they were 
not very IQceiir to as^ne a hostile attitude 
towards % fighting mcji of Isratd. 

And the very fact tfhat^ they Imd offended the 
Israelites, by opposing on the western 
border, would make them more eager to avoid 
everything that could give occasioh for anger 
or revenge, now that they had come round to 
the eastern si^, 

690. But? this 4joe^ not dispose of the 
difficulty ^ for in D.xxiii,S,4, we read— 

* Ah Ammonite or Moalnte shall not enter 
into the conliffegation of Jehovah, because 
tliey met you not with breail and With water 
' in tile woj’, when ye come out from Egypt, 
and because they lure<i agaiu'^ thee Balaam, 
the son of Beor, to «drse thee.’ 

^URTk and H^oaffENBERG say that 
D.iL29 refers to^ a request to s<ll bread 
and water to the Jeraelites, which the 
Moabites did, but bot out of any kind- 
ness,— they did it only ‘ as a manifes- 
tation ^of ^their selfish and grasping 
disposition'; whereas in D.xxiii.4 the 
made against them is that they 
diJ not come forward of ilmr oun 
accord to greet their brethren, the 
Israelites, and ‘meet them’ on the 
itray with pr^ents of food. But, what- 
ever Edom may jfoive done in the way 
of kindnel^ (of which, however, there 
fo no indication in theWk of Numbers,) 
thfere^is not the least sign in the older 
Otojy thAt Bajal^ king of Moab^ and 
his people, suj^lied the Israelites with 
bread and water at aUf whether for 
love or Ibr moae^. 

CHAPTEB VIII. 

DEUT.nLl-hX.29. 

691. I).iii.ll,14. 

We have considered already ( 255) the 
stoiyof Og’s ‘iron |)®i^tead’ referred 
to in r.ll,^ and (24^) the expression 
* unto this daiy’' in belgg signs 

hf this Book having b0en conSjiosed’^ at 
a lateV date than the age of the Exodus. 
It is veiy probable that^ Og?s ‘ bed * was 
really a la^ sArcegdn^gus^ made of the 


i tok basalt which abounds in the dis- 
trict of Bashbn. Many of these stone 
coffins still exist in these regions, and 
are used as water-troughs by the in- 
habitants. ' 

602. For an interesting account of 
the mined cities of Bashan, described in 
t/,4,6, as ‘tlircescore cities, all ffuiecd 
with high walls, gates, and bars,’ — 
which now reinaim Tcrpwded together’ 
in the countiy of Ilamasgus, called 

the HaiirAn, — 

of great slto, pf high antiquity, and in a 
high stjitc of prjeservatlon,— not mere Hites, in 
many cast's not even rulnn, but still ntaydlng 
almost uninjured# the strootH iierfect, the 
bouHcs perfect, the walls perfect, the stone 
doors still banKing on their hinges — 

see papiirs by C. C. Graham, Esq. in 
the Jouma} of the Gecg. Soc. for 1858 
and Camlnidgc Esutgs fot 1858, 

Doubtless ‘thes^jnnsMve Cyclopean 
rttiuB existed in thdilime of the Deute- 
ronomist, as they do now, and as they 
probably exisU'cl for ages before him. 

593. B.iii.29. 

* So we abode in the valley over against 
Bethpeor.* 

Here we have, as Knoiiel says, 

p. 228 — 

An m'curate note of place, which the author 
haw made for huj roaderw, not Mohc'H for his 
Isnw lites. 

This will be evident, when it is con- 
sidered that, acconiing to the story 
(1C2), the facts related in this chapter 
— to which the pliraae ‘at that time’ 
is repeatedly applitd— had only ju?t 
occurred, a few day.s before, ^nd that 
they were actually now ‘abiding in the 
valley over against Bethpoor,’ according 
to the notice it iv.4C. 

594. D.iv.3,4. 

♦Your eye« have seen whnt Jehovah did 
hCcuuHC of Baal'Pcor ; for all the mni that 
B^al-Peor, JehovaJi thy 6W hath </#- 
Aroyed (hem /fom among you. Btit ye, that did 
cleave unto Jehovah your God, are oil va every 
one of you thi« day.’ 

Dean GkAVEs remarks, i.p.l37, 138: — 

The loglBlatot, in onlesr to detgr the Jews 
from idolatry, alludes to this fact. But he 
notices no circumstance hut one which, though 
in toe original narrative not stak'd, was in- 
flnuely the most important to advert to on 
f^thls occasion, but which no persons but spec- 
tators of toe faSet, and jfiirfectly acquainted 
with every individual concenied in it, could 
possibly feel the truth of* 





Upon flodi i&ail fotmdatipiis are based 
many of the mu^-oommended ai^gu- 
ments of omx standard book^ on the 
authenticity and historical yeSaclty of 
the Pentateuch 1 It is obvious that the 
whole question at issue is begged in 
the first instance, when it is ^ken for 
granted as a fact, that Moses actually 
did ^el^er th^ address. 

*595. D.ivJ9. ^ 

‘ And ICBt thou lift up t]^e eye^unto heaven , 
and when thou aeeftt the Sdn and the Moon 
and the Stars, and alt the Hos^ of Heaven, 
ehouldest be driven to worship theni. Ac.' 

The ‘Sun’ seems to hate been an 
object of worship in early days among 
the tribes of Canaan, as is implied by 
the fact that, the name of the town 
Bcth^siiemcsh means ‘ House of the 
Sun,* corre^qnding to Beth^d^ ‘ House 
of God.’ jProb||ibly» the Sun was wor- 
shipped under the nMieJJartZ ovAdon, — 
‘L^d,Vd5,&c. (seiHartJI.p. 159,160,) 
and the Moon under that of ‘ Astarte.’ 

59G. But the worship of the ‘ Host of 
Heaven’ is first named in the history, 
as one of the sins for which the Ten 
Tribes were carried captive, in 2K.xvii. 
16;* and it seems to have been first 
gevcraUy practised in Judah in the 
reign of Manasudi^ the father of Josiah, 
2K.xxi.3,6, 2Ch.xxxiii.3, And is ex- 
plained by Knqbkl, Deut.p.22(), to have 
arisen out of Assyrian and Chaldee 
influences. Manasseh’s grandfather 
Abaz may, indeed, Imre introduced it, 
as appears *from a comparison of 21^. 
xxiii.l2, where we read of-— 

‘ the altars that were on the top of the upper 
chamber or Ahaz,’ — 
with Jer.xix.l3, — 

‘ the houses uijon whose roofs they have burnt 
incense unto all the Host of Heaven.’ 

697. But it is not mentioned among 
the special oflTences of king Ahaz in 
2K.xvi3,4, and, therefore, if introduced 
in that reign, probably was not much 
practised, and it wAs certainly not 
adopted by his son Hezekiah, In 
Manasseh’s reign, however, it .seems to 
have flourifebed. Hence w'e find ex- 
press mention made of this worship in 
the story of Josiah’s reformation, 2K. 
xxiii, where we read of the vessels th^t' 
were made * for a^l the Hof t of Heaven,* 
f;.4, the Priests that^^ burned incense 
* to the Sun and to the !Moon and to the 


.Planets Ini^to of Heaveti, 

t;.4 ‘thV^ajTiott'of ShiC “ 

508. Thqi^,pt|t;d5sml>/^ol4|bflb 
strongly, it) app5^ ho’^ever* have 
revved again* Since we fiXldi in this 
very reign Ze^aniah ptopliesyilg the 
destruction of j them that worship til® 
Host of Heaven bptm th4 housetops* 
i.5. And Jer^muH says,—** . \ 

* fieest thou not what they id thacltJes 
of Judah ftuJ in the hf .JkroBalem f 

The children gather wood, arid the fathers 
kindle the fire, and the women knead thetfr 
dough, te make cakes to theQuhenof 
&c.,vlL 17,18;— 

‘ And they fhall spread them before the Sun 
and the Moon and all 'the Host of Heaven, 
whom they have loved, and whom they have 
served, and after whaim they have Walked, 
and whom they have soi&ht, and whom they 
have worshipp^,’ itc., vin.2 

‘And the houses of Jerusalem, and... the 
houses of the kings of Judah, ^^.1 be defiled 
ns the place of Tophet, becS^ of all the 
houses upon whose roofs tliey have bumSd 
incense unto all the Host of Heaven,' &c., 
xix.13. 

Ana8eaJer.xliv.l7-19,25, Ps^pViillfi. 

599. We may observe a -strong indi- 
cation, of the Book of Deuteronolny., 
having been ^Titten in a later age than 
the otlier four Books (generally) qf the 
Pentateuch^ in the fact that this wor- 
ship is not mentioned rti any part of 
the Pentateuch, except I).iv;19,xvp.3. 
So, too, compi( fe phrases, similar to mis, 

‘ the Sun and the Moon and all the 
Host of Heaven,’ ofilg in I).iv.l9, 
xvii.3, Jer.viii.2, and 2K.xxiii.5i 'which 
may have been wxittmi by Jerepoiah 
himself (557, v). 

♦600* D.iv.25-28. 

‘When thou shalt beget chfidreri, and*uhHd- 
ren*s chi1(b:en, and ye siiall fmpe refit^med long 
tn the land, and shall ooffupt yoursjeJves. 
... I ball h(^ven and earth to witness 
against you this day, ttmt ye sh^ Utterly 
perish from off the londyrnetotupitO ^ go over 
Jonlan to possess it. . . * And Jehovah 
shall scatter you among the nation^, and ye 
shall be left few in number amon^ the heathen, 
whither Jehovah shall leacP 3 rou. * And there 
JO shall serve gods, the work of men’s hands, 
wood and stone, which neither see, nor hfl«r, 
nor eatj nor smell,/ 

Assuming tftiat thqse ^ords were not 
spoken by Mofiea prop||Btically,^witb a 
view tb^ey seem to 

impjy that th®'Writer liad before* Mnl 
the captivity of*the,TI(pn Tribes", ahd 
wished to pxperye Judab the 

'same fudgmen\ 



IlEUTjn.l-Bt29. 

lXiv. 29 ^ 8 |i the address of Moses, ot, wther, it is 

inserted abruptly between two separate 


t But, if trttiii thence tbon^iltMSkJehoTah * „ * 

0ocl, them shelt find Him, if thou seek addresses, which hare no connexion 
I with Ml thy heart and witn Ml thy soul. 

When thou art in trihMation, end Ml these 
things are come npon thee, in the latter days, 
it then tarn to Jehovah thy God, and shMt be 


either with it or with each other, for 
D.v.l begins very abruptly. 

604. D.t.2-»6. 

* JehoWlh our God made a covenant with 
«M at Horeb. Jehovah made not this covenant 
u-ith our fathers, but iriiA etum «a, wAo are 
ail of u* here alive thii day. Jehovah talked 
... with you ium to face in the mount out of the 

dently contemplates the possibility of midst of the fire. I stood between Jehovah 
the Ten Tribes beinu restored from aiid*/ouatthattime, toshowyouthewordof 
j • Jehovah ; for ye were afraid by reason of the 

thfiir eap^Vi^, find reinstated in their ^^e mount.’ 


' ot^ediant^to His Voice, —^r Jehovah thy God 
is a mereltal God,— He will nipt forsake thee, 
neith^ destroy thee, nor forgeb the covenant 
of thy fathers whidi He swarv nnto them.’ 

Here also the Beuteronomist evi 


own land, if only they would repent 
and return to Jehovah their Ood. His 
hope was, doubtless, that the tribes of 
Israel would all gathered again one 
day under the government of the House 
of David. We shall see other similar 
indications of these w’arm, patriotic 
expectations of brighter days for Israel. 

•602. D.iv.38. 

‘ To drive out nations from Sbefore thoe 
jgreater and mightier than thou art, to bring 
thee in, to ^ve thee their land for an inherit- 
ance, as it is this day.* 

We have here another indication 
that the writer wa« living in an age 


fire, and went not up unto the mount.’ 

Here we have very strong instances 
of the oversight referred to in (579). 
It may, of eonrse, be said that Moses, 
in all these cases, is addressing the 
people collectively, and that the Withers, 
with whom the covenant was made at 
Horeb, included the children to whom 
he was now speaking at the end of the 
wanderings. Hut, if every one of those 
fathers was dead, as the narrative tells 
ns. and only a small proportion of those 
now listening to Moses w^us present on 
the former occasion, as children under 
age, the above w'ords could scarcely 
iiave been used by one taking note of 


after the Conquest; though the proof this circumstance. Comp, also xi. 
is not eo decisive as that in (585), since 
it might be argued that the above lan- 
guage is sufficiently explained by 
reference to the Conquest of the trans- 
Jordanic lands, which had already 
taken place. 


2-7:— 

*I Himk not with your children, which 
have not known His miracle* and HU acta, 
which He did in the xnIdHt of Egj'pt, unto 
Pharaoh the king of Egypt, and unto all hU 
land, &c. ; but your eyes Aare seefi all the great 
acta of Jehovah which He did.’ 


603. D.iv.41-49. 

This section, as it now stands, is rather 
perplexing, and may, perhaps, contain a 
fragmeu|of theolder document, removed 
fi'om its propOT place in connexion with 
the narrative in N.xxxv*.* In its present 
position, it interrupts very awkwardly 

• If thla be, as we guppoae, a pa«*>age of 
ff)ttjr««iori|rin,— that U,a tragmeuiot th€»<ilder 
docoment, retouched the Iteuterouomita, — 
yet it U still diflicuit, if oot irntwasibie, to 
separate the difierent portions which are doe 
to difierent antbom. 

In V.44, however, the expresston, * the Law,* 
savours strongly of the Heuteronomiet (617) ; 
while e.46 is certainly Heut^nomistic. The 
mnlHptioation ingfchis verse of synonymous 
terms, * the testhnonie^ lUd the statutes, and 
the judgments,’ is veiy^mmnn in I>wte(r- 
,onomy,tf.g. lv.1,6,8,14,40, v.81##itl,l7,8dptc., 
and the plural \ijedath. Is used, as here, in the | 
sense of ‘ precepts,’ or ^ordinanpes,’ in D.iv.45, ; 
tL 17,20, but nowhere Oh in the Fmtaieuch, j 


605. D.v.6-21. 

That the later Deuteronomist had no 
very strong sense of the unspeakable 
sacr^dnees of the earlier document, is 
8uffiei<;ntly plain by the liberties he has 
taken with its contents, in altering seve- 
ral of its expr(*.s.sion8, and, in particu- 
lar, modifying in a remarkable manner, 
the Fourth Commandment. Ou| would 
have thought that anyone— even Moses 
himself — - while repeating words be- 
lieved to be ineffably holy, — which 
had not Only been uttered in the ears 
of all Israel by Jehovah Himself, but 
had been written down by the Finger 
of God, twice over, on the TaWes 
of atone, — would not have varied by 
a single letter from the Divine original. 

606. Yet how stands the case in this 

Xu tho Hebrew there are 



Bereral minor discrepancios, such a« 
changes or additions of words, some of 
which may be observed in the English 
translation. Thus we may noW the 
insertions, *as Jehovah your God has 
commanded thee,’ i;.12,16, *nor thine 
ox, nor thine ass,* * that it may 
go well with thee,* *his field/ 

r.21, and the inversion of the order of 
the clauses in v.2l. This last, indeed, 
completely changes the original mean- 
ing of the word ‘house’; for in E.xx.l7 
it denotes the house and all that be- 
longs to it, so that v,l7 sums up the 
different parts of the ‘ house/ whereas 
in D.V.21, the word denotes merely 
* dwelling.* 

607. But the latter part of the Fourth 
Commandment is completely altered, 
and a totally different reabon is as- 
signed, in the passage of Deuteronomy, 
for sanctifying the Sabbath, from that 
laid down in the book of Exodus, and, 
what is still more remarkable, without 
any reference to the latter reason as 
even existing. 


DEUT. 

spoken by JeMomk 


samepmntof tkM* 

‘ God spake nU Hum mordfi* W 

B.XX.1. 

• Jehovah talked with ytm* laoi ln^l# 

the Mount, out of the raiw oi Hi* 1^ . • w*. 
saying, Sic/ D.V.4A ^ ^ 

* 7yu>u teord» Jehovah 

assembly in the Mount, out «| tbl mUwl ol 
the fire.of the cloud, and of the thick d>iViriie s % 
with a great voice, and JSe added m dsmtf 
And He wrote them in two Tabbies stmt, mdS 
delivered them unto me.* e.22. 

(ii) This excludes the’ notion titftt 
one passage gives a mere reminiseende 
of the other, which might be defective, 
or might vary in some points, without 
materially affecting the gene^ credi- 
bility of the narrative. 

(iii) Hence the two statements in- 
volve an absolute contradiction. 

(iv) Independently of thf above con- 
tradiction, the variation h^ obseri^ 
is so remarkable that it cannot be sup- 
posed that Mosi’s wrote the passage in 
Deuteronomy, either forgetting or de- 
signedly modifying, the worew of the 
original commandment, which he had 
received in so solemn and wonderful a 


E.xx.8-11. 

Tlomember the Sabbath Day to hallow it. 
Six da>8 shalt thou labour and do all thy 
work. But the seventh day is the Sabbath of 
JehoviUi thy God. In it thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy son , nor tb> daughter, 
thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor 
thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy 
gates: for in six dnys.lehovnh made heaven 
and earth, the sea and all that in them is, and 
n*skxi the seventh day ; wheuefoue .Tehovah 
blesaod the Sabbath Day and hallowed it. 

D.v.12-15. 

Keep the Sabbath Day to hallow it, as Je- 
hovah thy God hath commanded thee. Six days 
eihalt thou lalxuir, and do all thv work. But 
the seventh day is the SahViathof Jehovah thy 
God. in it thou shalt not do any woirk, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daugliter, nor thy miin- 
servani^ nor thy mald-K*rvnnt, nor thine ox. 
wor thine nor any of thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates: UmI thy 
man-servant and thy maidservant may rest as 
well as thou. And remember that thou wast a 
servant tn the land of t:gypty and that Jehovah, 
thy God, brought thee out thence, through a 
mighty hand, and by a stretched-oiit arm; 
wiiKRErouE Jehovah t/ly God commanded thee 
to make (=skoep) the Shbbath Day. 

608. Upon the above we may remark 
as follows. 

(i) Each writer distinctly professes 
to give the identical words which were 


1 manner. 

(v) The variation, therefore, between 
those two passages, is enough to show 
that the book of I)eutei*onomy, at all 

vents, could not have been written by 
Moses. 

(vi) From the agreement between 
the two paA.sages there can be no doubt 
tliat the later Deuteronomist had before 
liim the passage* in Exodus. 

(vii) As the Deuteronomist ventured 
to make so important a change in this 
Commandment, it is plain that he did 
not think it a sacrilegious act to alter 
the original form of the command, — 
that, in short, he regarded it as merely 
a human composition, emanating ffx>in 
sonxp writer of a previous age* 

609. D.viii.4. 

‘Thy raiment waxed not old upon th«e, 
neither did thy foot swell, those for^'^ea^t* 

So, too, we read% xxix.5: — 

‘ Your clothes are not waxen old upon yon, 
and thy shoe is not waxon,pld upon ^ foot. 

No mention Idpiade of this miracu- 
lonf pfpvision of clothing in the older 
nairative. Ktxrtz observes, iu.3l!j,313: 

The history of the exposition of these vemes 
furnishes one of the most starikiiig examplas 
p 
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«l tli» OGtsiit to * merely literal esro* 
gerie ol the Baii^wm may go as^y. A 
whole snrka of both Jewtiih and C^atian 
iMvnmienttaseHre interpreft these pamagee, with- 
ont the leant heeitatioii* a« meaning that the 
olothee and ehoee of the IsraeUtleli children 
grew with their growth, and remained for 
the whola of the forty years not in the leaet 
the worn Jor wear, J uirrtN saj-s (Mol, 

e,fVjipA. 0 , 181), * The irtrlng«i of whose san- 
dals nerer broke ; nor did the sandals thm- 
selTeeget old, nor their olothea wear out : hut 
those of the children grow with thoir growth.* 
So PFEiFifKR, ‘ By a remarkable miracle, not 
only did the clothes of the iKmelites in the 
deo^ never get ohi, but they grew with th<- 
growth of the Israelites themaelvee, bo as to lit 
both boys and men In saoceseion.* PKKiKrai 
also quotes a Rabbinical saying with appn»- j 
batiou : * Go, and learn from the snail. wh<»m* j 
shell grows with its body.' Other llahlilns | 
suppose the angels of G^ to have acb'tl an 
tttilors to the lisraelites, while tlw'y were in I 
the desert, and interpret Ea.xvi.io-ia a-« c«»n- 
taining a litoral allusion to the fain. tVirh- j 
ont going to Koch an ahsunl length as this. : 
AuocfrnxE, Chkyswwtom, THEoiM>inrr. Gmv- 1 
Tlf’^8, tual even DHrutNO. abide by the litem! 
ex{danation. that, through tite’ blessing of 
God, the clothes ami shoes never wore ont ; 
so that those, who grew to manhtM<il, wen: 
able to hand them over, as good a« new. to 
tiR* rising generation. By thas assuming a i 
succession of wearersi, these commentators, ' 
at all events, escaped the fatal notion tlnd 
the clothes and sh<H» grew with the Isxiics of 
the wearers. When first Peyueiut s denie'l 
that the clothes and shoes of the Israel itiw 
were miraculously pressTved for forty years. 
aiKl maintaineil that the mettnirig of the; 
Mtrtsaic acxxinnt was nothing more than tiu-, i 
that the Jews were nevta- in want of anv- 
thiiig, during the wlioie of the forty years 
that they were in the (K>M'rt, but lu. I ►*» ; 
abutidant a ffupply of everything, ! 

of wool from their flocks, of cloth, of «Un-, 
and of leather, tlwit tlaw never wm* witlewt j 
materials from which to make thHr rlothi***/ 
— 0EYM>'«, who Is usually #io very tem|s^ j 
rate, protewtwt most vehmiently agalnat such ■ 
* jjaefa/naho H tmfnHa*.* NcvcrtheU'sis, the 


the tni© on©, and plainly impliea a 
miyad© of ©om© kina, which pycrented 
their clothes and shoe© from wearing 
out, whatever may he the difficulty of 
conceiving what kind of mirad© it 
conld possibly have been, 

611. I).viii.9. 

‘ A land whoae stoneii are froi», and out of 
whose hill* thou maytwt dig bras*.' 

Wt> may notice, in passing, the 
familiar nteiition of ‘ir<m’ in tiiis anti 
other placcsi of Deuteronomy, as wher<« 
tlie writer »p<'aka of the ‘iron furniic<‘,* 
iv.20, and iron tools, xix.»5, xxviii.2n, 
4H, in tlie iKUppoaed) age of Moses, 
preceding tlmt of Homer by about five 
centuries. 

012. I).ix.3. 

‘ ihalt thou drive them out, and drwitroy 
them quickly, ns Jehovah hath Mui unlu thee.* 

Knoiikl observes hen*, />.244: — 

In the aitl<*ur of tiu* diMvnn>*‘. the writer 
forgets Hint be has ju»t ft»rbl«Sdeu thU de- 
straying ihcju ‘ quickly ' in vii.'J'J. 

613. D.ix.lS. 

‘ I fi'll down G fore Jehovah n» ot ihf 
j forty day** and fom uicht*: 1 did ladther eat 
broad nor drink water.’ 

Nothing is said in E.xxiv.18 of 
ZVlf»s«-s ‘fasting’ on the first occasion 
(»f his sfM‘nding ‘ forty days timl forty 
nij^hts* on tl>e mount. Hut this tim 
Ih'uti ponomist has very mitumlly as- 
snnoHl. fr«>m the fact being r«*corded of 
his fasting thus on tlie nuond tK'casion, 
E.xxxiv.‘iS. 

614. AisH^rtling to the older dory, 
howvver, he fa.stisi these forty days and 
niiihts. rtr//er he had oheyetl the command, 


fgdnion expr*!«*ed by rCTKKinrs Uvmme gra- | 
dually the ppcvaliing one. We IIimI it advo- 
catwi. for exAinple. by Bcoiiki **. 

and I 41 .TKVTIIAI. The last of the three, how- 
ever, thinkiB it iMK^swiSJ-y to point, nut only 
to the docks powwssivl by the loanwcdltes, tr<»m 
which tliwy could obtain Uith wool and . 
leather in great »bnn<l*uico, but also to the 
that every IsTMcdlte mnset oertainlv have 
brottght iome dothcM oikI shfrcn with him out 
of Eg}'pt,--that they osiktsi lit#* (llgyptian* for 
elothe^ and otvtained jabem (Rili-Vj, xfUb*»). 
—that they would, nil doubt, take oil the 
ckditoff of the Bgyptiviii, who were dro wmsl 
, in the Bed Sea, and afterward* washed on 
shore CE.xiv.8U), and, lawCly, that they took 
the booty of the oooqiie|iiid Amalekitm, in- 
clndlng, acxxuding to Jomtphm, a qujuit%^f 
dotbea. ^ 

610. But, anrely, the litcml intcr- 
fifctatian of the text© in question i» I 


‘ Hf*a thcc two tables of stone like umo 
the first,' ^c., and had g»»ueiip intotJt© 
mount the sec*md time, K,xxx»v.l,‘2,2H, 
Whmsis the Deutenmomist, x.l, repre- 
sents this very diramand U> have Iss n 
i.-isuid a/Ur the forty (hiys fasting of 
Moses, and aa a gracioua answer to it. 

CHAPTER IX. 

i)kut.x. 1 ~xi. 32 . 

616. D.x.l~6. 

OTC*at discrepancy exists bet ween 
the narraCit e here and that in the Book 
of Exodus. It will I*© olnierted that 
in Kxxxiv,^ the two stone-tablea with 
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the Ten Coraihandmentfl are in the 
hands of Moees, before any receptacle 
has been made in which to place them. 
Here^ however, the Ark i» commanded 
to be made, e.l, and is actnally nmde, 
V.3, at the same time with the second 
set of tables, before Mcaiiee goes up into 
the Mount to receive them. But the 
account in Exodus makes this impos- 
sible. Not only is there nothing said 
about the Ark in E.xxxiv.l, where he 
is commandfxJ to make the tables ; but 
it is only after coming down with the 
second set of tables that Moses, E.xxxv. 
1 0-1 2 , su m mons t he * wi se-h earted ’ to— 
*oom© and make all that Jehovah hath 
coinmandwl, the TabernaK.de, and hla Umt. 
and his t?nverinK. &c., the Ark and tho fftaveat 
tliereof with the Mercy-tscat, «kc. ; ’ 

and afterwards, in E.xxxvii.1-9, wo 
have the full account of liezaWl making 
it. And yet the Ark of the Deuterono- 
inist was not, as might lx* suggestetl, a 
mere tempomiy Ark\ for be makes 
Moses say, v.6 : — 

* I turneii myself, and came down from the 
Mouitt, Olid put thf tahUt into Utt Ark vhtrh I 
had tnaiU, and there the^ 6tf, as Jeliuvoli com- 
maiKied me.’ 

€ 16 . U|K)n this p(jint Scott says: — 

‘ Ppolvnhly, lH'f<*re Moses ascended the 
M<tunt the secxaid time, ho ftave cxiiress 
onlcrs to Iks’.aleel tc* get the Ark r«*a<ly 
against he came down ; ar>d, having dirteUxi 
and ordrreti the making of it, he ki^m'hJcs as if 
he had tiuido it ; as Solomon is sail I to have 
hullded the Temple, which he caused to Ik* 
buildiHi by the hands of others,’ 

Ans. ()( CKiurse, there la nodlfficnlty in sup- 
posing that, what Moses ordeml to h<* made, 
he inoy U* said to have mafie himself. The 
difRculty is that, according to the story in 
Kxodus, 11*0 ortiers were ])hiinly j/uwi, xxxv. 
10, ami rxeriKM/. xxxvii.1-0, a/ter Moses came 
down from the Mount with the second w.>t of 
t4ii»les, which in\olv«w a dfrt'Ct contradiction 
to the account In Ileutcronomy. 

‘ Some, however, think that Mowi*s pre- 
iwiml the Ark hlimadf, as mwle of shittim- 
wtKxl, and carrlt'd it np w Ith tljc Uibles into 
the mount, and that Ik^ialKd afierwanis 
wvertd it with gold.* 

Ant. But the text of K.xxxviLl,2, will 
not allow of this — ‘ BeauUwI nutile the Ark o/ 
shtUtm-nrood : two cubits and a half was tlie 
length of it, and a cubit and a half tlie 
l.trciidth of it, and a culdt aad a lialf the 
height of It. And he omrtmd ti unth pure 
goid within and wUhoiU, Am,* 

617. But may wo not have here also 
a sign of time? W« have alretuly 
noticed the fact ^623.xiv) that the Ta~ 
beniackt which la »a coutlautly men- 


tioned in the middle 1li|ee>!l^ke of 
the Pentateuch, is never once named 
by the Beuteronomiit. ^y not this, 
perhaps, have arisen item the fact that 
he was living in a later age, when 
Band’s Tabernacle had long passed 
away out of the sight and memory of 
men, and the writer, consequently, 4id 
not recognise its existence to himself 
so vividly, as he did that of the Ath, 
which he mentions in x. 1,2, 3, 5, 8, xxxi. 
9,25,26, and which was actually pre- 
sent, in hig own days, in the Holy 
Place of the Temple? On the other 
hand, the earlier wTiter, living, as we 
suppose, in the later days of Bavid, or 
the beginning of Solomon’s reign, would 
liave had the Tabernacle on Mount 
Zion l>€fore him, as his help in realising 
the idea of the Tent in the wilderness. 

618. B.x6,7. 

* Anil the children of Israel took their 
jouruey from Ikx*roth of the children of 
Joakon to MostTa. There Aaron died, aad 
there lie was buried ; and Kleazar his son 
ininist<>red in the ITicst's offlee in his stead. 
Fnira thence they journeyed unto Gndgodah, 
ami from Ondgexiah to Jotbath, a land of 
riven* of waters,’ ’ • 

This passage is evidently quite out 
of its platH*, and, as here introduced, 
it involves a complete contradiction. 
For the death of Aaron is here described 
as happening before the separation of 
the Levites, r.8,9, — 
at that time Jehovah separated the tribe ot 
Ijevi, Aic.,' — 

vhich took place, according to the older 
.storj', in his life-time, N.iii.6,6. Nor 
can the difficulty be reliea'ed by under- 
standing the expression *at that time* 
in a general sense, as equivalent to 
alft?t{t that time;' for the death of 
Aaron took place in the fortieth year of 
the wanderings, N.xxxiii.38, and the 
separation of the Levites in the emmd, 
N.i.l. 

619. It is probable that l>jc.6,7, in a 
fragment of the older record, inaaited 
here, out of its pfoper place, by the 
Beuterouomist 

Scott observes : — 

These veriQ!i »o txresk In upon the coil* 
n«qdon of Uoses’s dlsooiuna, that they per- 
plex commentators, it U etridmU that Mom 
did not mmeh regard owmimM of aiift>(|t in Ihm 
diermtrm, • 

620. B.x.8,9. 

p2 





ff J^rnU, ixi hm tbfi Jurlc oi tihe CoYtnimt of 
Jatiovsh, tiO ilfmi bffore Jtikvwih to mmi^tr 
tmlo Mm, omA to M«m to iVtone, imto this 
inf* Wltototoiv LeVt Iwtii no mirt nor in* 
prltonto Mitii III* liretlimi ; Johovnh 1* lU^ 
Ittlaoritatno^ jtfioowitng ai JitooviOi tlij God 
pNHHtoed Wtoi 

It was tbe duty of the Kokaihiifo— 
not of the Iierites gcmenillir.—to bear 
tlm Afk, NJv.lfi, Aleo tne duty of 
fbl^ng in the name of Jehovah* is 
toimgned, not to the Levitee, but to 
the JVtltoto; * Aaron and his sons/ in 
H.vi2^27, and as^ accordingly, per- 
femed by Aaron, in I 4 .ix. 22 . Ho, too, 
* tlio PrimU, the aona of Aaron/ were 
bo »kmd htforo Jehomk to minister 
Wtio ISfio, whereas the Levitea were to 
be pfeeented (Heb. ^made to siemd*) 
hoftrrt Jotrm Me Priest, that they may 
oAouter wnle Atm, N.iiL6, or to stand 
hrfort the eemgreyation^ to mniat^ unto 
tkmn, NjaviO, xvui2. 

<521. Thia agrees with what we have 
already obaerred of the Dentertmomist, 
that he knows nothing whatei^r of that 
veiy sharp distinction between Uie 
dignities and duties of the Priests and 
liSvitaik which the Books of Leviticus 
and Knniheni exhibit throughout, aud 
which Jehovah himself is supposed to 
have madahnlyA Urn months j^^viously 
in Njrfiii. ilbeordingiy, he calls the 
Priests always * sons of I^evi/ or 
^Levitea,* and never, as the other writers 
do, *0008 of Aaron.* 

622. Hence he says : — 

* loe Jebmli thy (tod hath choMsi him ! 
(A*i^ out of all thy tribe*, to sUmd to mmi*- 
to* in th* name at Jehovah, him and hi* Non* ' 
fttr ever/ iTiii.S ; 

* And, if a come from any of thy ' 

jatM out of aU Ifoael where he tolounMn. 1 
and oome with aU the doidfe of hi* mind 
auto the i^ace which Jehovah ahaJl chcKiac. 
tlMti he MulU mXithdcfr in the Kama of Jo* 
hovah hto CkSil, o* «tt Mm breOarm tka Lee%k* 
to, whidi atoMl tMra Mfort Jehtrmk. They 
•Nil have like portion* to eat, tmlto that 
wli^ oBMtoiii, of the lale of hit psirinwtiy,' 
xvilta-A 

‘And lis Prfait*, toe «mm of heot, shall 
oome neat ; lor them Jtotorah uiy God hath 
elNniai, to mhilster onto Him ana to ttow in 
the Nemht Movah,* xxLA. 

628. 8% iO<b <dder laws, the 

deelaintlMV^ 

li win tps^y irhh reference to Aaron 


and his son% that is, it is confined to 
the Prmi$, And in K.xxxi.28,29, 
* JcAotwA's trihuis* of the spoil of the 
Midianitee was given to Hleaxar the 
Priest; while the Lmta received their 
share from the 'okUdtm qf fk^ar// 
e.SO. Whereas here it is said, I).x.9, 
*Jrhooah is the inheritance* of i^roi, 
generally ; and in xviill,2, we read : — 

* I7W /Vtoto (tor tovto*, ott (to Into 0/ Levi, 
shall have no part nor toheritaiiicici with 
Israel . . . Jtshomh is Huir toAcntoacv, a* Ue 
hath said unto tlicm.' 

624. Here also, and in xxxl.25, tJie 
Levites are to carry the Ark, which 
agrees, as we have said, to some extent, 
with the command in N.iv.lA, and the 
■practice in N.x.21. But in xxxt.O we 
read of * the the of Leri, 

the lH»iLrerH of the Ark.’ 80 in lK.vin.3 
‘the JV/Vsf* took up the Ark ;* and in 
lK.ii.26 Solomon says to the iViest 
Abiathar, — 

* I will not at thl* time pnt thro to death, 
because (hvu barret ih* ArLat Jehovali Klohim 
before David my father.' 

lu like manner, the lAvitfS are to 
utter the ctirses, xxvii.14. and to put 
the Book of the liiiw * beside the Ark.’ 
xxxl26 ; whereas, according to N.iv.16, 
the Levites were not even to come 
near to curry the Ark, till the Priest 
hud covertxJ it ; and Aaron was ex- 
pn*«Mly oniered to keep them from 
touching the holy vesm ls, N.xviii.3 : — 

* Only tlwy ehall net mmc nl^rb the vroml* 
of Uu> itoiKTtuary and the Altar, that tudUier 
they, uur ye alio, die.' 

♦625. I).x.9. 

* W ticrvtfcim.' 1-evi tod m> (K. V. * hath/ b«t 
the litbrcrw oay*. Unsrally, ‘thers wm not 
to Lovi’jf part nor toboritanoe with hu 
breUuvn.* 

The Deutcronomist, in order to have 
carried out proj|Mirly the part of Moses, 
should have written, — 

* Wherefore Leri $hall hate no part with hi* 
Imethren ‘ 

for the Isnielites arc still sup|K>sed to 
Ixj only on the point of encasing the 
Jordan, and no partition of the Holy 
Ijmd had yet been made among thsm, 
It is plain that he wriU^ from a later 
state of things than that of Moses, 
when the separate ponitton of the Le- 
vites, as ministers of the Hauctuaiy, 
was recognised in Israel 
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626. l>jd.6. 

Hero th« defttmetion 6f the Keo- 
beuitee, Dethan and Abirain, ie men* 
tioned ; but noUitng ta said about the 
death of the Levite Korah, who, ac- 
cording to N.xvi, perished fearihlly at 
the same time, and who was, indeed, as 
represented in that narratire, the leader 
in the rebellion in question. Nor is any 
notice taken of the destruction of the 
‘two hundred and 6fty men, who 
offered incense.' t».6-ll,36. 

This, too, agrees with tlie practice of 
the Deuteronoraist, m making no dis- 
tinction between Priests and Lerites. 
The sin of Konih and his company is 
stated to have been this, that, though 
only Levitfs, they * sought the I^ritsi- \ 
h(H)d also,’ N.xvi. 10. This, it would i 
seem, was considered to bo not such a 
veiy grievous offence in the days of 
the Deuteronomist. 

627. D.xi.14,15. 

* / wUl give you the niln of year Isni! In 
hill due twaaon, the Antt rain and the latter 
ratn, that Uiou maywt gather in Uiy com, 
and Uiy wine, aud thine oil. And I will 
send gnun in Uiy fields for thy cattle, that 
thou mayeet eat and tie fnlt.' 

Here the writer passes uneonseiouftly, 
from speaking in the assumed cliaractor 
of Moses, to speaking diri^ctly in the 
person of Jehovah. This single in- 
stance — (see al.*^ the similar case in 
xxix.5,6,)— it sufficient to satisfy us as 
to the real nature of thb book aud its , 
unhistorical character. 

»628. D.xi.20.30. 

1 havealnnidy (229) drawn nttenfion 
to the tact, (hat the iiumo * Gilgal* is 
her© supposed to hare been uttered by 
Moses in his addre^ss, before the name 
was given to the place by Joshua, as 
rolat^ in Jo.v.9. And in the larger: 
edition, ni.p.460-465, I have shown 
that there is no reason to doubt that 
the Gilgal here mentioned is the famous 
Gilgal* by- Jericho, and that, conse- 
quently, we have hero a remarkable 
anachronism in the narrative. It is 
open, of course, for any one to say that 
W.3U is a later interpolation. But what 
did the Israelites know of or Ge* 
at the time when the words in 
I>.xi.29 sre supposed to have been ad- 
disused to ihsm? 


cBmm^ 

H29, D.xii.2-1 
< Ye sbsu dsHrar ^ 

wherdn the naUoni whkll ys iftsU pMNiMI 
served their gods, opim tlis mgli iloiilitalIMt 
Slid upon the hills, and under every ftesa* 
tree ; and ye shall ovevthinw ISbiAr mmK 
and break their pillars, and b^ tlwit’ 
Asherss (B.V. * groves ') wiidh 6xSr dWi # 
shall hew down the graveli imsgas Sl 
gods, and destroy the names of them eol df 
that place. Ye shall not do sd unto Is- 
hovah yonr God. Bat onto the plane whidii 
Jeliovah your God Shall ohooae ont sf stt 
your tribes to pot His Name t]iera» even 
unto His habitation shall ye seek, and thi- 
ther thoQ Shalt come; and tbitlier yS shall 
bring joar bumt-offc^gs, and yoor saarl- 
fioog, itc. . . . Te shall not do afler ill Umi 
tilings that we do here this day, ervety bum 
wliaUtocver is right in hiS own Sjes.* 

630. Her© we have for the first 

this announcement, which we find in 
none of the earlier books of the Benia* 
teuch — not even in N.xxviii, zxbc, 
where the laws of the offerings at the dif- 
ferent festivals are laid down, it is sup- 
posed, by Jehovah himseli^ only a few 
months previously, — but which ii »- 
peiited again and again in this Book of 
beuteronomy, — vit. that there shonlilbo 
one special place, which Jehovah wos^ 
‘ choose out of all the %ib68 to put BSs 
Name thewj.* All thb^if we assume 
that Deuteronomy was written at a later 
age than the rest of the Pentateuch)— 
is indicative of sneh a time as that of 
Hejsekiah, 2K.XTiu.4, or, more pro- 
bably, Joftiah, 2K.xxiii.4~20, fijjp the 
comi)ositionW this book. 

631. The idea, indeed, of 

affections of the people to Jerusalem, ex- 
isted, no doubt, in tne time of David aod 
Solomon. But the notion of reqiuriiig 
them to bring to the Temple all th^ 
‘ burnt-offerings, sacrificQi^ tithes, heava- 
offerings, and vows,’ tr.ll, and tnakiiig 
attendance at Jenumlem sos^jvlIlKM 
three timesayeir,xxi.lfi, oonldseaivd^ 
have arisen in an age, when Solomom 
though he * loved Jehova^ walMtm In 
the sututes of David his fiithscv'^W 
'sacrificed and burnt inemum in fibs 
high pka»,’ IBL^nd mdalbat 
the 'gKst high OiliiMiL 

whutN. tha AA; fW oralMt tt wtfi 
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Brai 0 iioe» waft at that tiinem theXaber- 
ojicla on Honnt Zion. 

682. Nor oonld it have orifirinatrd 
in «A age when the people of the Ten 
Tribea would have hM to traTel all the 
way to Jerusalem for that purpose. We 
do not read that the prophets of Israel, 
such as El^ah or Elisha, ever went to 
Jerusalem to keep the Passover, or 
obeyed the solemn command to go up 
thnm in every year to the * place which 
Jehovah had ehoeen.' And the most 

S ious kings, such as Asa, Jehoshapbat, 
oash, Amasiah, ITsziah, and Jot ham, 
Hesddah’s grandfather, still sacrificed 
without hesttation on the high places, 
and brought their ofiorings to other 
altars than that erected in the Temple, 
— ^wlnch they would not have done, we 
must believe, if this law existed, and 
was known to be of Hi vine, or even of 
Mosaic, origin. 

688 . According to the older law in 
L.T,vi, ‘Sacrifices were to be offered for 
trespassesof every-day occuirenoe, e.g , — 
* If a tool touch anj onclima thing, whe- 
toor it be a otanmm of an onchMua bewt, or n 
ocroeee of nnclcMi cattle, or the oaxcoM* of 
wndbwii creepihkg thixige, and it hHMm 
/rem kim, he also ahall be ancloan and 
L.v.f ; 

* if he touch the nnoleaxineea of man, what> 
■oever anctoaxixieM it be that a man idtall tie 
defiled withal, and <r be hid from ktm, when tic 
knowelEh of it. Hmd be ahall be guilty,* r.3 ; 

* If aeool a tneiMMM. and etm MrowgA 

\ in the holy tlUngm of Jctiovah. Uicn 
he ahall bring for hie tree}^ unto Jehovah a 
ram, file.’ v.Ifi; 

* If a aouJ ain, and commit any of thoee 
things which are forbidden to lie done by 
the csommaxidiiifiliteof Jehovah, iAom^rh he met 
it «Ml, yet i« he guiity. and ahall hear hi« 
iniqaity; and he ahall bring a ram without 
blemiah out of the flock . . for a tnwpww 
offering, onto the Frieat . . be bath cer- 
tainly tarwqpiaaMid againat Jehovali,’ 

In short, comparing r.2, above quot^, 
with L.xi-29,80, where among ‘ unclean 
creeping things* are registered the * mole,’ 
*monao,' * tortoise,' ’wog,' ‘snail,’ and 
certain Ugacds. anyone who accidentally 
touched the carcass of one of these, 
by that act ^had certainly trespassed 
against Jehovah,* and most atS& a tres- 
paw offiniit^ 

684. It 1 % however, impoasibls to 
believe that such laws were ever ex- 
pected UtoraQy to be catrisd out, — mneh 
less that they were ever uttered by the 
Almighty, as in that case they must 


have so entirely confhsed all principles 
of right and wrong in the minds of the 
people. They were laid down, as we 
believe, and shall hereafter give more 
fully Ottf reasons for believing, in the 
dsys of Solomon, when the Temple 
Services were first instituted, and some 
‘ directory * was needed for the guidance 
of the l^ests in such matters as these, 
as well as for regulating the supply for 
the Priests tliemselves fmm the offerings 
of the j>eople. And thus we find the 
prescriptions laid down, not as for 
the uiideniess only, but especially for 
tlie settled life in the Holy Lancj, by 
the express mention of * turtle doves * 
and ‘ youi\g pigeons ’ as victims in 
tv7,ll. 

686. But there is no sign that such 
laws were promu/gatrd among the 
people at large: though, doubtless, 
pious persons were taught by the IViests 
their duty in this r4'si)ect, and some 
would at all times wish to be cbmnstHl, 
by the appointed course of siierifiee, 
from any special follutions of this 
kind, which they had c'ontnicted. It 
cannot lx* supposetl, however, that for 
each such omoice, liowever trilling, it 
was needful for every Israelite, who 
desired to obi^y strictly the (supjiosfd) 
Law of Jehovah bis God, to go up with 
a sacrifice! to Jerusalem, whetlicr from 
the distant Dan, a journey of two hun- 
dred nub's, or from the tnms-Jnnianic 
lands, when that river ‘overfiowfd ii« 
banks in time of harvest* And, though 
the Deuteronomist m^-ms to include all 
manner of sacrifices in f,6, y^ he nm'mn 
afterwartls. in e*.l8,l4, to restrict Uio 
command to * bumt-ofl'erings ’ onlv, and 
allows lliivt the pla<'e, ' which Jetiovah 
would chtKOJC to put His Name then*,’ 
might Ixt * too far ’ for them to allow of 
their going up to it in order to kill, 
when they wished to * eat flesh,’ e.l6/il, 

686. But, doubtless, the Temple, with 
its comparative grandeur and its choral 
scrvicea, icos the mimns of drawing 
ttmDj from all partaof the laud to Jeru- 
Mklem, — more espiicially as the older 
Sanctuaries at Bamah, j^'thel, Mixpeh, 
seem to have been discontinuid at 
the tiro© when David ererted his Taber- 
nacle on Mount Zion. .The * high 
places,* indeed, were still left etondiing 
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at GNbeon and elsewhere. And it is ' 
possible that many still continued the 
custom, which the older laws seem to 
have allowed, E.xx.2i, xxull4,17i of 
presenting themselves before lehovah 
three times a year, by frequenting the 
high place nearest to their own neigh- 
bourhoo(i But others, no doubt, w'ould 
be attracted by the new Temple and its 
services, which probably surpassed even 
those of David’s Tabennicle. The 
presence of the Court would be an 
adtiitional inducement. And, doubt- 
less, also, then* was a continual proff/Jttrc, 
though, perhaps, of a gentle kind, 
exerted upon the people, to draw them 
more and more to Jerusalem. Hence 
find Jendioam fully aware of the 
political tendency of this pnu’tice, — 

‘ If this piviple RT) up t-o do sacrifice in the 
IToum* of .Jeijovfth at thrn shall 

Iluj lM*art« of thb people turn again unto 
their loul, even unto lichoboam, king of 
Judah,’ lK.xii.27. 

And, aecoixlingly, he says to the Ten 
TrilM^s, ‘It is Usj much fur you to go 
up to Jerusalem,’ and seta up the calves 
in Dan and Bethel, marking these os 
t!ie principal places of concourse for 
his jM'ople on festal occasions. 

637. In S(»lomou‘H days, howevsr, 
the time was not yet ri{>e for a formal 
command that ‘all the males ’ should 

f o up to Jerusalem at each of the great 
Vasts. Ibither, the announcement of 
such a law seems to jwint to a time, 
when the Ton Tribt's liad been carried 
off into captivity, and thtre rrmaimd 
onlj/ the smalt centralised khipijlom of 
Judah, In that case, tlie injunction, 
that all the males should go up to Jeru- 
salem tlm*e times a year from all parts 
of the land, would not have been so 
utterly extravagant, or so im}x>ssible 
to be obeytHi, as the people would all be 
living within a day or two’s journey 
of the capital. But even then the 
inconveniences must have been so very' 
great, that it is incnnlible that such a 
law could ever have beem strictly and 
habitually acted on, as its language 
quires. Kor is thert^ any indication 
in the history of its ever having been 
put in practice, except once in the days 
of Josiab, when, probably, as we have 
seeiv this very Book of Deuteronomy 
had just been found in the Temple* 


638. And thif riew is eontlnnedi, as 
we have said (6821 by the fact 
that the best of, the kings of Judah, 
down to the time of Hezekiah, are 
spoken of in the Books of Kings — ^and 
without any very sfnw^wordof censure, 
though the Chrwicler, writing in a 
much later day, oondemns their con- 
duct in this respect — as allowing the 
people still to sacrifice in the high 
places, though the Ark was now set up 
at Jerusalem, as Asa, lK.xv.li, Jehosha- 
phat, xxij.43, Joasb, 2K.xii.3, Amaxiab, 
xiv.4, Uzziah, xv.4, Jotham, xv.35. In 
each of these cases there is’ some deci- 
sive lan^age used in commendation of 
the king s conduct ; thus — 

Asa’s * heart was perfect with Jdumdi all 
his days,’ — 

Jehosapbat ‘ walked in all the ways of 
Ana his father, he turned not aside from it, 
doing that which was rigbt in the eyes of 
Jehovah,’ — 

Joaah ‘ dl«l that which was right In tlie 
sight of Jehovah, all his days vhertin Je- 
tioimki the fYtest instructed kirn ,* — 

Amaziah, Uzziah, Jotham ,-~^ud3 ‘ did that 
which was right in the sight of Jehovah, yet 
not like David hi.n father ; he did according 
to all things as his father had done.’ 

And in each case it i.s ad«led, — 

* Iiowl)eit the high places were not re- 
moved ; the jwoplv sacrlfioed and burned 
lno(»ii«e still in the high places.’ 

639. It can hardly l>e beiiev(*d that 
the stringent commands of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, to ‘ utterly destroy ’ all 
the high places of the heathen, and 
sacrifice to Jehovah only at Jerusalem, 
could have been read and studied by 
these pious princes, much less eapiea^ 
as D.xvii. 18-20 directs, by each of them 
with his oim hand, when seated upon 
the throne of his kingdom. More 
especially does this apply to tlie case of 
Joash, who liegan to reign when seven 
years old, 2K.xi.21, and for the greater 
part of his life w*as directed wholly by 
the High Priest, Jehoiada. 

640. Hezekiah, 2K-xviii.4, seems to 
have been the first of the kings of Judah, 
who set himself to destroy the high 
places, which, although originally in- 
tended for the worship of Jeho^nh, were 
probably perverted, more or less, to the 
pmctice of idolatry, and, as su^ had 
Worn© fruitful nurseries of vice. In 
his time, or shortly before it, the pro- 
phets, Hosea in Israel, Isaiah and 
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M icAb in Judah, had eoudemned^ in 
titrong ternifl, tha worship on high 
plaeas. 

* Thesy sMrilloci npaa tbs tops of tbs moan- 

And bnrn Inoctnss pnon the bills, 

VtnAer oaks and poplare and Shns, 

Beoaose the shadow thsiraof is irn^ ; 
IWefore yinir daQg&l<^ shall commit 
whoisdom. 

And your danghters*ixi*law shall commit 
adultery. 

I will not punish yotur dam^tars when they 
commit whoredom. 

Nor your daui^ters-m^aw when they com 
mit adultery ; 

Tm themaelTeM are separated with w-hores. 
And they sacrifice habitually with harlots.’ 
HosLiv.ia.1A 

*Te shall be ashamed of the oaks which ye 
have desirfd. 

And m shall he confounded for the gardens 
whi<di ye have chosen.’ ls.i.29. 

• For the transffrsndon of Jacob is all this. 

And for the sms of the Houjho of Israel. 
Whatis the transgreadon of Jacob ? Is It not 

Samaria f 

And what are the high places of Judah ? Are 
they not Jerusalem ? ' Mic.i.fi. 

641. It is probable that such prophe- 
tic words as the above were sharj>ened 
the fact of the Ten Tribes having 
l>ecn carried captive in the sixth year 
of Hesekiah. by which his zeal also may 
have been stimulated to destroy the 
high placea, and cheek the other idola- 
trous pmcticesof Judah. 2K.xriii.4. But 
the veiyr expressions in D.xii.8, — 

* Ye shall not do after all the thingH that 
we do here this day, every man whatsoever is 
right in his own eyes,’— 
wholly inapplicable, as they roust surely 
be considered to be, to any conceivable 
condition of the people of Israel, in 
the * plains of Moab/ w-ith Moses him* 
s«df iu their midst, — would c‘orrespond 
thoroaghiy to the feelings of a Prophet 
writing in the age of Josiah, af\er the 
godless reigns of Manasseh and Amon. 
As Rishm observe^ p-^0 : — 

The writer, in theao wonls, betrays hl« 
oemwnonsneaw that the attaching all public 
woiahip to one Sanctuary was tfa his hme 
somewhat and that be b putting into 
the muath of Moses what he hlmwclf could 
say of his own oontemporaries, who mcri- 
floed, as they cdKMse, in various plmieSb It 
seems to me oeitain that Moses himself 
could not have [^K>kcn such words as these 
in D.xH.g, tf the real snlisUnoe of L.xvU.1-4 
and other laws of sacrifice are really his. 

64’2. Upon the wholei, it may be 
concluded that each a law aa this, con- 
fining all sacriftoat to Jamsakmi coold 
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not have been written before the age of 
Hezekiah. The destruction of thenigh 
places would be a practical measure, 
which would draw more direct attention 
to the Vemple. In the reign of his son 
Manasseh, these high places were re- 
built, 2K.xxi.3, and idolatry again pre- 
vailed throughout the bind. The short 
reign of Ainon. for two years only, 
2K.xxi.l9, continut*d the same corrupt 
practices But then, as wo suppose, 
may hni-e come the time, in. the early 
years of Josiah, when the young king's 
piety, and the limited extent of his 
kinijdom, together favoured the idea of 
realising such a unity of woi^hip, by 
which idolatrous proctiees (it was 
hoped) migiit be eftectually and ft»r 
ever done away, and when the attempt 
was actually made to rtt/orrr attendaneo 
at the Temple for all siirrifices, l>y the 
a.ithority of a (8Up|)oscd) Slosaic and 
Dirino law. 

«648. D.xii.l2. 

•And the T/fvlte thnt Jft within 3“0«r gates.’ 

We must here driiws|Mvial attention 
to the fact, that tlie Deuterunomist in 
this verse, and tJirtnmhout the whole 
l)ook, instead of srH^aking t>f the JVi<‘sts 
add Levites as about to be setlUsl in 
their forty-eight cities. N.xxxv.1-8, 
and os sure to Iw abundantly supplied 
with the necessaries of life from the 
smTificf'S, tithes, and fret'will oflVrings 
of the pcitple, represents them every- 
whertr — the at all events, and 

we have seen tbit in the term * Ij^n iles ’ 
he includt-s the ‘ Priests ^ — as likely to 
b© generally in a very neei^iUnis 
condition, living as stragglers alx/utthe 
land, in any of the gates* of the people. 

644. It is true that in xvii, 1-8 lie 
makes some provision from the Hacrifi<*»*a 
for ‘ the Priests the Levltea, all Ihb tribe 
of Levi,* — though her© also, as we 
shall see (71 (>-720), he is strikingly 
at variance with the older dfx umcut. 
And in xvii.8-13, xix.l7.xxi.5, certain 
^udicial duties are assigmxi to them, 
at variance again (70O-7OH,) with the 
provisiona of the older law. Further, 
n xxxiii. 10,11, he speaks v^iy highly of 
the office and dignity of the Levitoa:— 
ThOT shall teach Jacob Thy judgmaiiU, 

And Israel Thy Law ; 

They aball imt boe&m hefuca Thao, 
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And whole bnmt snoridoe upon Thino altar. 
Blem* 0 Jehorah, his sabstanoe» 

And ao<?ept the work of his bands ; 

Smite through the loins of them that rise 

againiit him. 

Ana of them that hate him, that they rise 

not again.' 

But he makes not the least allusion to 
thoir being settled in cities of their 
own. Ho takes it for gninted that they 
will be mo.stly living ‘ within the gates' 
of others, and that the ordinary condi- 
tion of a Lovite — at loast^ of any that 
had not — 

‘ fx)rne from any of the gates out of all Israel, 

wheje ho pojounwl, and c^itno with all thede- 

Hlro of his niinfi unto tlie place which Jehovah 

aliould uiioow*,’ xviil.6 — 

would be one of utter poverty and 

dependence. 

(ito. Thus, throughout the Book of 
Deuteronomy, tilt; Levites art* etmpled 
coiitinujilly with the poor and desti- 
tute, ‘ the w'idow, tlie stranger, and the 
fatherltKs.’ And not a wtinl is said of 
their having any divine right to dt mand, 
or, at least, to cxjnTt, the payment of 
iithfs from the j)et)pl<*, uecordiiig to tlie 
>rovision, 8uppost*d to have betui made 
ly Jehovah himself. N.xviii.'il, only a 
few months hefure, through Hoses, who 
is now represented to be speaking — 

* Behohl, I have given the children of I.evi 
all the tenth in Israel for tui inheritance.* 

646. But they are .sj>oken of, again 
and figain, as depen<ling, like othe^« n**- 
cessitouH persons, mainly u^xm the 
charity of others. 

* And ye shall rejoice before Jehovah your 
G<xl, ye’ and your sons, and your daugli- 

and your nienfM»rvant«, and your miud* 
wervimtx, and t/ic heritf t/ud is tciVtm thy gates, 
forasiruK'h ns he hath no pan nor inlicrSumce 
with you.’ xii.12 ; m also r.l8. 

‘ Take heed U; thy«df that thou forsake 
not (hr Lerde, as long os thou Uvt!;t>t uix)n tlic 
earth.' xii.iy. 

* And the Lrritr, (l>ecan!W he hath no part 
nor inh«ritano!3 with tlxsi.) and the stranger, 
and the fatherless, and the widow, (hot art tei£/tiii 
thy ffottsi, shall ooine, and shall cat oud bo satis- 
fied,* xiv.2t» ; so also r.‘i7. 

* And thou abalt rejoice bi;fore Jehovah thy 
Qo<l, thou, and thy son. and thy daughter. 


w 

stranger that i« am^ngTOUt* * tbe 
the stranger, the fata«rl^t and the 
widow,* xxri. 11-13 ; and in i:viii.6 the 
Levito ia actually apoken ctf as one of 
the ‘ atrangera * or ♦aojournepa’ within 
the gates of others. And all this, as we 
hrtfe noted, ia sup|pa^ to be said by 
Moaea only a few months aA«r the laws 
had been laid down by Jehorah Him- 
self, which provided for them abundant 
supplies of food, and cities of their 
own with their auburbs, tbirty*six for 
the Levi tea, twelve for the Priests! 

Not a trsiee of this poverty is found 
in the other liooks of the Pentateuch* 

648. D.xiLl5,16. 

*Notwithstan<Hng thou mayo«t kill and eat 
fl(«h in alt thy gates, M/haXeoovtr thy aoal 
luHtcth after, awronllng to the blessing of Je> 
hovuh thy G<Ki. wlihrli he hath given thoo; the 
(incleon and the clean may eat thereof, as ef 
the roebuck and as of the hart. Only ye ahali 
not eat the blood; ye shall pour it on the 
earth like water.* 

It h obvious that this Law is directly 
at variance with L.xvii.3,4, where it is 
wiidv — 

‘ What man soever there lie of the House of 
l3<raid, that killHh an ox, or lamb, or goat 
in the (Amp, or that kilieth it out of the 
( 'amp, and bringeth d not vnto the door of the 
Tufwrnacie of the VemgrtgaUim. to offer an 
ofTering unto Jehovah Ujfon? the Talwmaele 
of Jehovah, bhxKl shall be imputed unto that 
man, he hath shed blrxHl : and that man shall 
be cut off from among hi« poople,' 

649. D.xii.17-19. 

'Thou mayeitt not eat within thy gates 
the tithe of thy corn, or of thy wine, or of 
thy oil. or the firstlings of thy herds or of 
thy flock, nor any of tto vows which tboa 
VO west, nor thy freewill offerings, or hoava 
offering of thine hand. But thou must eat 
them before Jehovah thy Ood, in the pliuoe 
which Jehovah thy God shall dtoosa, thou, 
and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy man- 
w.*rvant, and thy maidservant, and the Levita 
that is within thy gates ; and tlmu aiialt re- 
joice Ijcfore Jehovah thy God in all that thou 
puttest thine hands unto. Take heed to thy- 
self that tl)ou forsake not the Levite as long 
os thou Liwest upon the eartli.* 


and thy irmn#f<*rvanf, arui thy maidservant, 
and the Letde that m fci/A'n thy gates, and the 
stranger, and the fatherlrsi, and the widoWf 
that are among you,’ xvlll. 

* And, thou shidt n*j<»lw In thy feast, thou, 
and thy aoii, aiu) tliy daughter, and thy man- 
servant, and thy maldwjrvaut. and the Uvtte, 
and (Ac stranger, and the fatherless, and the 
uidow, the^ are mthm thy ga/ts,' xvi.14. 

647. So we have ‘the Levito fUhlUie 


650. But the ftlmve menttoued 
belonged whoUy to the Ijevites, accord- 
ing to tlie law in N.xviii.'21,24,26, eu|H 
poeed to have been laid down only just 
liefore, in the very same year in whioii 
this * last address * of Moses 'Was de- 
livered; and the firttUim^s belonged 
wholly to the IViests, N.xviii. 16-18. 

And here the|»op^ are to feast upon 
tliem, and not to * forsake * the Levito 
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within their gatM, hat admit him to a 
tthaie in their I 

The most complete contradiction 
ohvionslj exists between the two sets 
of law.% supposed to he uttered, the 
first directly by Jehtfvah Himself, the 
second hy Moses, within a few moAhs 
of each ether. 

651. Scott, with othercommentators, 
imagines a second tithe, and says : — 

Either the [where has one 

ever heanl of tlweo ?3 or aome othcar of their 
young cattle, [but the text eays distinctly 
* jUrsUiHiftot thy herds or of thy flock,' comp. 
!D>xii.S,l7, rv.lS,] being proeentcd as iw\oe- 
offerlngs, were thus to be feasted on before 
tbeLonL 

Bat the notion of * firstling females ’ 
being here intended is at once set aside 
hy the plain words of D.xv. 19,20 : — 

•All the mu/fs, that ooine of thy 

herd and of thv flock, thou shaJt sanctify 
unto Jehovah thy God. Thou abalt do no 
work with tlie firstling of thy lEwillwk, nor 
shear the firstling of thy sheep; thou shall 
— [have the blood sprinkled, and the fat 
offered, and leave the flesh for the Ih-iests. 
as commanded in K.xviii.l7,l8? no, but] cot 
it before Jehovah thy God, year by year, in 
the place which Jehovah shall ch^ae, thou 
and th$ houMhotd,* 

But' Scott is not disoourag»Hi even 
here, and writes directly in the teeth 
of the above text, — 

The flrvtiing, beinf a wu/c, was Micriflml, 
aiui those pax^ which were not burnt uj>c>n 
the Altar, were eaten by the Priewtit. Put, 
\f it urrt a /tnuth^ it was offm-^l n 
offering, and feasted upon by the offerer and 
his friends. 

652. As to the supposed ‘second 
tithe * It roust beoaid : — 

(i) The ‘tithes’ are hnre spoken of just 
in the some way as the * fimtlingH *: and. if the 
latter are the same as thoNc ttpoken of in the 
old legislation, it is reaoonaide to oupp^iec 
tliat the same is true of the f»)nner al«> ; 

(li) If the ‘firstlings’ are no longirr to lie 
given to the l*rie*ta, it l» not rwiiwumble 
to supixHue tliat the * tithes' of Uie old l.aw 
would tic left for the Levites ; 

(iii) Not a hint is given of the < supposed) 
/ntf titties in l^entiRronomy, nor of the 
tithes in the law of JCjivtil, Sttppow*d to lie 
laid down by Jehovah a Um months pre> 
vionsly ; 

Civ) Not a word is aald In D.xviUA.4, of 
the tithe qf (he Jtnt tithe forming any portion 
of the income of the Firtosta, aa ooounanded 
In N.xvili.TS. 

653. I).xui.l2~l8. 

* If tlion shalt hear lay in one of thy 
dtlcs, which Jeliovah thy God hath git’en 
thee to dwell there, saying. Certain m<ai, 
(^dien of Belial, are gone out fmtn among 


yon, and have withdrawn the Inhabitants of 
their city, saying, liCt us go and servo other 
gods, which y© have not known ; Then shalt 
thou enquire, and make search, and ask diU’ 
gently ; and behal<l, if it bo truth, and the 
thing certnin, that such abomination is 
wrought among yon, thou shall surtMy smite 
tho inluibltautM of that city with the wlge of 
the sword, destroying it utterly, and all that 
is herein, and the cattle thereof, with the 
wlge of the sword. And thou shall gather 
all the spoil of it into the midst of the street 
thereof, and shalt bum with tire the rttv. and 
all the spoil thereof, every whit, for Jehovah 
thy Goti ; and it shall la* on lusap for ever ; it 
slialt not bo built again.' 

654. Scott remarks on this passage 
thus : — 

Many <ll«:tinctions have Wn made, Iwth 
by dewlsli and Chrlutiaii exjjosiforf*. t« alwite 
the severity of thin lav%’ : but the text givt*« 
no eounteuHiu'e to any of them. It stionid 
not. Indwl, la* suppwal that the crime woe 
eharge<i on the city, unhfw a majority of 
the inlmbitanti* c'oncumai in it, or tluU any 
(lindiviluak, who had entirely e*«*ii|K«l the 
gn’iicml contagion, might not «»paraie froni 
their guilty neighbmiri* ; and. ja-rhajH, 
might on somo wx-asions Ik? ullowe*! for 
miamtanoe. The deiitrucilon of the sikiII 
would evince that the pn>si*cutlon aixl exe* 
cution were nyit the effct'i of avariie. but of 
seal for the honour of (bul and n iigion ; and 
nothing can Ik* comx‘iv<Hl more sni(e*i to re* 
strain the jieoplc fr**m idolatry than thit «ta- 
tuU*. Hut fee nrrer rnut that U teat mrrteni 
tnto fj'ecutmn, and have rp»?*on to think that 
this netrliKd wm a nnflonal sin, whlr?h lia«- 
t<*ned the riabyJoniKh (’afdivlty. Ha^J mmo 
. imirtifieii biKUi ent off, the life of ilie 

I state might Itave been prolonged. 

^5. Such a law, it is plain, c<ml<i 
never have l>een carrieil tiut in this 
legal form. How' w'ere they to put a 
city on its trial, for the offence in ques* 
lion, so as to give it an opjiortunity of 
clciirinjif itself (*f the charge? Ami was 
every city to l>e df*stroye<i, and utterly 
exterminated in this way, where, jH’r- 
hnpa, iui unnily mob — the miyority — 
might have become for a time tm> 
strong for ihebetter souls among them ? 
And were these, too, to Ik* involved in 
the genenil ruin ? For, as St'orr says, 
the text gives no countenance to any 
abatement of the severe rigt>ur of the 
law. 

656. ProbaMy, this law merely repre* 
senta the strong feeling of the Deutero- 
nomist upon thesubj<*ct of idolatry. If 
it were possible, this is what he would 
have done to a city guilty of such 
abominations, which Krought ^own the 
wrath of God upon Israel ; this is what 
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might Tery justly he done to it ; this is 660. For the following information 
what such a city deserved in the eyes of also l am indebted to Blr. Ba»tlett, the 
God and of all good men. In this way superintendent of the Boyai Zoological 
he seeks to stir np a pious horror of the Gardens, London. 


accursed sin. And the text points to 
a time when such guilt was prevalent. 

CHAPTER XI 

deut.xiv,1-29. 

657. D.xiv.3-20. 

We have here a repetition of the 
animals, allowed and disallowed for 
food, as in L.xi. The laws laid down 
are almost identical, except that the 
Deuteronomist — 

(i) Names the clean beasts, t>.4,5, 
which the other writer does not, — 

(ii) Introduces among the birds some 
bird of prey, dayah^ — 

(iii) Omits mention of the locusts, as 
allowed for food, and of eight unclean 
animal^, named in L.xi.29,30, where 
an* reckoned together in the same cate- 
gory as ‘crc*eping things,’ the ‘weasel, 

<or^o/sf', fi rrct,clmiiilieon, lizard^ 
anotV, and molt* 

658. The animals whose names are | 
italicised above, are identified by Hebrew 
scholars, while the re may be doubts about 
the others. Perhaps, thcDeuterouoniist 
passes these over, because in his more 
advanced time it was no longer n»*ces- 
sary to forbid their being used a.s food, 

Put, in fact, the command which is 
given in I).xiv.l9, — 

‘ Every creeping thing that fliotlt la unclean 
uiitw you, they shall not be eaten,'— 
is directly at variance with that in 
L.xi. 21-23, where we read — 

‘ These ye n)ay cat, ot every cm’piug thing 
that Ilieth,’ — 

and four forms of the locust are 
named. 

659. In L.xi,5,6, I),xiv.7, the couf^y 
andAurr are 8{>okeii of Jis ‘chewing the 
cud’ This, as Knoiikl says, is a mi.s- 
take, which has probably arisen from 
the fact of these animals moving their 
jaws when they eat, as if they were 
chewing the cud, ‘whenie to all out- 
warti appearance they seeniwl to tin; 
ancients as ruminants.’ On this {xiiut 
I may quote tlie authority of Prof. Owen, 
who says,— - 

‘The liar© docs wot chew the cud: it has 
nut ill© stomach of a rumUuuit.’ 


I have sovcrol hares livings In the oollec> 
tion ; and, having lor some yearn carefully 
studied these animals in every stage of their 
existence, in order, If pmKible, to obtain a 
cross between this animal and the rabbit, 
to w'hich it Is nearly allied, 1 have in con- 
sequence become well acquainted with Its 
liablt and structure, both external and in 
temol. My frequent examination of the 
stomach and intestines has convinced me 
tliat these animals have not the power to 
ruminate, and consequently that they * do 
not chew the cud.’ 

'l*be structure of the stomachs of all 
minating animals U remarkable, and well 
known to oomjMirative anatomists. And 
this peculiar structure does not exist in any 
of the Order ‘ Kodentia,’ to which the Jiare 
belong*. 

But these animals possess very fleshy lips, 
and the muscles of the mouth are largely 
developed. By these means the parts ore 
niovwl with great, ease, and ore kept in 
almost constant motion ; and this, when 
noticetl by peraons whose knowledge of the 
subject is limited, might cauUy lead them to 
believe that the auim^ was chewdng, ‘Tliis 
h.v«, doulgJlem, led to the mistake made by 
the early writers, , 

661. D.xir.2'2-27. 

* Tlioa slialt truly tithe all the increase of 
thy set^, that the field bringeth forth yeax 
by year. And thou tiutU eat before Jehovah 
thy GxkI, in the place which He aliail choose 
to place IJ is Name there, the tithe nf tky com, 
o/ thy ttine, and of Mine otl, and the qf 

thy henit and o/g/iy flofk * ; that thou maye^ 
learn l*» fear Jehovah Uiy Go<l always. And, 
if the way be tot> long for thee, so that tliou 
art not able to carry it, or if the place be too 
far from thee, w'hicJi Jehovah Ihy God shall 
choow? to set His Kame there, when Jehovah 
thy God hath blessed thee, then shalt thou 
turn it into money, and bina up the money 
in thine hand, and aholt go unto the place 
which Jehovah thy God sliall choose. Ai>d 
thou shall bestow that money for whatsoever 
thy soul lusteth after, for oxen, or for sheep, 
or for wine, or for strong drink, or for what- 
soever thy soul desireth ; and thou slialt eat 
tluTc before Jeltovali thy God, and thou *haU 
rejouv, thou and thine household, and the hetite 
that is mthin thy ffotes ; thou shalt not forsake 
him ; for he hath no part nor inheritance with 
tUec.’ * 

662. In this passage, the pemission 
is given that, it the way was too long, 
the whole of the tiikes and JirstUm* 
might be turned into money ; and the 
i>erson must go up* with his money in 
his hand, * to the place which Jehovtdi 
shall choose,’ and there buy with the 
money — 

‘ What his soul lusbeth after, oxen, aheap, 
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Yiii% itrong driak^ wlialKMTer Mb muI 

Mad the good things thus prorided were 
to be ‘eaten before JTehor&h* by the 
man and his household, and— • 

*The Levite that is within thy g&tes»thou 
dbidt not fomke him.* 

663. But no aueh |imviaton is mads, 
tbr the eonTersion of the/ra//tit^a into 
mone^, in N.xviiln, » law supposed to 
be g!ren by Jehorah Himself only a 
few months previously, which says 

‘ The ficBtllng of a eow, or the firstling of 
a sheep, or the firstling of s goat, thou stialh 
Sec redeem; they are holy; thou ahalt 
^Iheir biood upm the Altar ^ and Shalt burn i/ieir 
Jlttf far an tfffrriitg mad* bjf Jtre^ for a uweet 
aavoor unto Jehovah/ 

And, as before observed (650), all the 
meat of the ■firstlings was expregsly 
mven to file Britsts by the law in 
N.xviii.l8, where w<rroaa, — 

* And the fleeh of them shall he Ihine, as 
the vavc-hrcMUt and as the right Unuldef am 
thine.* 

So, too, the ftfAea (except a tenth of 
them which was to 1x) given to the 
Prieeta’l were expressly to be consumed 
b^ the X<etite», according to|]ie law iii 
N,xviii.2^32, where it is said, t?.31 — 

* Ye (the Lnite*) •iif}| eat it in emy place, 
ye and your hoaselmlda ; for it is your rt>wanl 
for your sesrvioe in the Tobcmaclc of*the C«n- 
grogation/ 

664. Hem, however, fn D.xiv.2‘2--27. 
it ia ordered, hi direct qf»ntmdieti(m to 
the above laws, — issued, according to 
the steiy, /rtm the frtoufA of Jihorah 
Himself Jf.xriii.8,2Q,2o, only a few 
months previously, — that the man who 
oflers, and his family, and * the Levite 
that is within his gates/ shall make a 
feast upon the p^uce of bolli the 
Priest/ firstling* and the Lcviies' tith**, 
at Jerusalem^ xii.6,l7-19, xiv.22-27, 
xt. 11^23, whereas the Levite# were 
to have eaten them at their home# * in 
everti place* 

665. 8ooTr,j« wg have seen (651), 
take# refuge in thOyjKjMon of * female 
firstlings/ and a * semd tithe/ 

Tluwo veiwQs roqulro g seexmd from the 
produce of the land, wMeh, with Chat appro* 
priated for the mslntiiiiiipa of fh# Levito#, 
amotmted to a fifth past 

This agrees with Jownns, AniJX, 
viii.8 : — 

Xet there be taken out of your frolta a 
teuth, lieddee that which you have allotted 
So give to iha FiMa and Levltea This you 


may Indeed Mdl In the country ; but it Is to 
be used in thoee feaste and enenuoee, that are 
to be oeloborated In the holy city. 

But, if this be a cecond Ulhe, how is 
it, we repeat, that the Beuteronomist 
gives no intimation of this fact, and 
makes no mention whatever of the first 
tiihe^ to be ooiitiibuted for the support 
of the Leviles? Nor* when summing 
up the income of the Ihriests in B.xviii. 
1~5, does he take any account of the 
fififA of fAe tithes, which they were to 
receive from the Levites, N.xvjii.25-32, 
or mention anywhere the tithe of cattle, 
Lxxvii.32,33. 

666. The fact seems to be, as we 
have intimatiHl, that the Book of 
Benteronomy only reprt*sent« the sUito 
of ecclesiastical nwvttcrs, which existc’d 
in J.he later days when that book was 

I wntten. An already ob.servni, the 
IhriesU igv called by the lat<'r Pn)phets, 
as tliey are by the Beuteronomist, 
‘Levites,* simply. Jer.xxxiii.18,21,22, 
E2.xltii.i9, xliv.10,15, xlv.5, xlviii.l3, 
or ‘sous o^I.#evi,’ *16, iMal.iii.3, 
comp. Main 4.8.— and never ‘son# of 
Aaron ; ’ twid no Jendiotun is censured, 
lK.xii.31, for making IViests uf men, 
‘which are not of the son# of Ijcvi.* 
The nametif Aaron, in faiet, is but in- 
cidentally mentiontsi once by all the 
Prophets, Mic.vi.4 ; and Ezekiel calls 
the faithful Priest# by the title ‘sons 
of Zadok,' xl.46, xliii.lU, xliv.l5, xlviii. 
11, — not ‘ son# of .\aron.' 

667. It is probable, indeed, Uiat we 
very greatly over-estimate the numher 
and iirtportance of the Priests in the 
time of the kings, taking for granlid 
that they r«‘aliy enjoyed the privileges 
and dignities, which tire assigned to t In m 
by the laws of the Pentateuch. Vet. if 
we carefully examine the more autlieiitic 
history of the later king#, which wo 
find in the Second Bfiok of Kings, w*e 
shall perceive indicationii that their 
number was but imall and their in- 
fiuence inconsiderable. In the day’s 
of Joeiah tb^ were a ‘chief Prieal,’ 
some ‘Priests of the second order/ and 
others who are calleii • keepers of the 
door/ 2K.xxiiL4. These *do(^r-kecp€*r»* 
are expressly called ‘ Priesta ' in 2K.xii. 
9 4 and in the time of Josial/s son, 
Z^ekiah, there were only /u# ' PrieaU ' 
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ministoring in the Temple, 2K.xxv.l8, been placed on tliegrtmnd now ©copied 
t»f>. one • chief Priest^’ one * second W tlie Church of Sfe. Martin Vin-the- 
Priest,' or * Priest of the second order/ Fields in Lonbok. We eannot woi^er 
as in 2K.xxiii.4, and three * keepers of that in Solomon's, as in David's, time 
the door.’ we read of only two Priests, lK.iv.4, 

668. This very office of ‘door-keeper,* (who had, doubtless, some attendants,) 
however, is so totally unlike any as- or that in Zedekiah% time the whole 
signed to the Priests in the earlier body of ecclesiastics employed M the 
Books of the I’ontateuch, that the Temple was only five. Indeed, if two 

S uestion is naturally suggested whether or thre'e clergymen can discharge the 
lese ‘Priests of the second order ’ do fluties of St, Martin's Chwh and 
not, in rcjility, correspond to the [iParish in London, two .Priests and 
of those Books, from among whom, we three door-keepers may veiy well hay;e^ 
should suppose, these door-keepers sufficed for a Temple one-third as large, 
would be taken. At any rate, it is and for a population so small as the 
ejisy to see how the Deuterononiist, if ordinary population of Jerusalem must 


writing in these later days, would make h^vc been, considering tnat, at us 
no distinction between the higher and widest extent, it was ^ot two-^ird® 
lower clergy, but would cull the|i^all a* mile from the oentre to the circran- 
by one common name, ‘Priests’^ or ferenco,* 

‘Levitea.’ How verv littl® r<*gard, 670. Ili would seem, however, that 
indeed, was paid in those days to the even for this small body of Priests and 
rank and authority of the Prints, is Levites the supplies of food were some- 
shown by tb(‘ fact that, when the King times deficient ; and it is ve^ probable 
of Babylon carri<*d Jehoiachin captive hthat the ‘tithes’ and ‘firstlings' never 
in the eighth year of his reign, we are were dulyicontfibuted forth wr support, 
told of his carrying with him — as the earlier laws of the rentateoch 

‘all Jenisalcin, iinJ aJi tbo princes, and all direct Either thene laws in Leviticus 

14“- *" ““ 

but not a M'orti is said aliout^he Priests. 


considering that, at its 


Yet it is plain that some Priests were 
carried off, since Jeremiah addresse.s 
them, Jer.xxix.l ; and this may partly 
account for their being only fiw in num- 
ber, as we have said, in Zedekiah's 
time, shortly afterwaixls, 2K.xxv.l8. 

666. There is 110 indication, how- 
ev(T, that they were oACr very much 
more numerous. It is common to sup- 
pose that there must have been always 
a large l>ody of IViests and I.4eviteM in 
attendance at the Temple, because the ' 
size of the Temple, as well as that of j 
the City itself in Si'lonuu/s time, is very 
commonly over-e.stimatnL As to the 
City, * ita cirm/f{f€rma\' says Bartlett, 
Mrt/Xw afiout Jfrmah'm, ‘at the 

beat never exceeded jfowr wo/es’; and 
three Temples of S<jlomon* might have 

* Thn Temple was dii cubits loiiff and 20 
cubitH wide, iKvl.'i ; that i«, »lnoe a cubit = 
ft., it« aim WAS lo« ft. by »G 
»?q. ft. That of Uie Church of 81 , Hartiu'it- 
iu-tho Flrttis li 1557 ft. 8 in. by 81 ft not In- 
cludififf the RtepB and portico, {Ltf*. qf Knt, 
KnowMgv^ Mggpt. AnU 


* 1 take no account here of the data of tbe| 
bookRof (’hronUjiea, which We have »*on to ho 
M> very untrustworthy, when unsupported by 
other ©videinv. llius it is 8tat4Xl that ‘ there 
ciune to David to Hebron, to turn the king- 
dom of 8aul to him,* 4,600 Ijevltca and 3,700 
PrifstSj of the WL>n» of Aaron, ‘and with them 
Zailok, a young man mighty of valour, and of 
his father s house twenty and two captains,* 
lUh.xii.28-28. And yet, althougti David 'con- 
sulted with the capt^iis of Oiousands and bnn- 
drexls, and w ith every leader,’ ttlK»ut bringing 
up the Ark. lCh.xiii.l,and ‘gathered all Israel 
together' for the pur^Kxse, r.."*, Including, of 
course, and above all, the#*^ 8 , TOO Priests and 
Levi 11 * 8 , lie nirule use of lavmm lo remove tlie 
Ark in the lirst Instance ; and when, warned 
of his fault by the death of XToaali, ICh.xv. 
12,13, he ‘gathered all Israel* again, v.3, and 
sptHdolly * assembled the (1000) ions of Aaron 
and the (4,600) Islfltllk* under such aedesnn 
circunmtanc!eN,£or to momeutous an oocaaton, 
only ftro Prie^ and 862 Levites are reported 
as fvnsw'erlng to the oJl, v.fi-lO. 

We shall have oeoasito hereafter to con- 
sider more closely ilto detatls of the Chroni- 
cler's narrative, vpum taftidl, ta /act, mamlp 
rfxts the nottm that the town qf the f^ef^eWmeh 
ireee* rvttllp cartHed ool In Judah bt/arttthe 
cr«r/ifin/y. But not a faint is given in the 
more trustworthy history, 2B.vi, of thi^ pm- 
sont'c of these lYiosts and l.evites on mther 
of the two ocxmious of removing the Ark. 



DEUT.XIV.l-29. 

“ “®** oat « 1 » 0«1 Into tin i«y.t ri^yn ■ ichixli 

If known to auiny smoiig tho pwple, '•'«• “ooanjoron. 3Ch.xxiz. 

M having any AW himnelf. the Chronickr tclU 
ns, had ‘shut up’ the Temple, 2Ch. 

“av^ '‘fP'" ^ «>nW hmUy have 

nave lared but badly, like clergr in if the Lovitos had been an im- 

a ^onud dioceee upon a volantan- portant end influential body At all 

• r ««ata, their receipts from tithe., &c.. 

i>astnTe.UnHj’®>,“,? “‘‘f® »'''' ”"*'• nceoK^nK to this account, have 

but bving for the most very small in his rei^, 
f d^ndent condition, scat- 673. iJloreovcr, we an» told that 

onthe^^^k ‘ *“ ‘*** ?“**’ the courses of 

ot others,— Imnng no regular, abund- 'he I‘n^ and Levites, and provided 

fi'^^c-fruits, or maintenance, by enioininff 

fitstlu«rs.Wder,vt„„.h.;.. that tithes and firstfndJ.hoild U 

brought in, and they were brought in 


r’t'ty AIA.UI utaes. nrst-truits, or 
firstlings, but deriving their sustenance 
^most entirely from the casual offer- ui, mm iiiey 

ings and sacrifices, which pious persons abundantly ‘ in heaps. 


Md U vitm otiiityrnln^f t>»e A ml Aita: 

ritth, the chU-f IVitvt of itw Jiouaeof Z«iloh. 
ftuwerod liini anti tmltl, p^tfpU h^an 

to bnttij t/uft oftnngs f«/c> ihutf of J^uth. 

had tnough to mt, aad have left piemv. 
ifCh.xxxi.y,lO. ^ 

It would seem from the alxjve that, 


a -- seem, 

under the latei kingn, to have beim 
often in distress for the rcty neces- 
sjWe of lifW. It is reasonable to believe 
that, m the time of David and Solo- 
mon, a portion cl the royal revenues 

was apabed directly to the support, of seem from the 

l>inne V\ orship. Even Saul had such the order iu t^m^stion was issuf^L 

a revenue, m w# may gather from the tbe Priesta and D*yites had iu>( enouirh 
language used in to aaf. And this is the te8timon>^>f 

and of Chronicler, who.se tendency' to 
to ami magnity the office and jKisition of the 

hiah at the end nf f hi '?Y# h«d alA-ady before u«, and which wc 

orhislather rc.gn shall find still further confinm-d as u. 


of his father Abar; — 

fbot op tJw doorp of the pf^rvli 
inn nnr mit #ka«^ ^ * 


and pm oot the j Thi 

Inceiujenoroffeml brnnt-offcirtnifwUah^ bo scarcely be i 

And the tbe laws which we ar 

of ^ ^ 1 b ^ ... 

^ ^ Cl^nae Jt, and hmngbt out all 
of ^ In L* Temple 

hoyab, the Letitm* took a, U} carry H 

" '• 

KSttirs.sjjsi's-^ S‘!S"r'““=»4“s: 

but one or wore ‘ of the ^ 


pr-K'wi,) that this lk>ok was written 
about ibo time of Josiah, This Iw-ing 
ih>«)>led 

- are n<n 

considering, D.xii.l7«l<l, xiv.22-27, 
wen* intended to wcurc some b< ttrr 
jiHA'ision for the KupjH>rt of this tit- 
cessitous prieHlIiorwl 
675. The original tithe-system, aji 
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laid down in the book of Leviticae, 
wa« evidently no longer effective, if, 
indeed, it was ever at any time fully 

ut into operation, which seems very 

oubtfuh Here, however, it would 
seeiSi, an attempt is made to exchange 
it for one much more likely to be popu- 
lar, and practically effective ; sihce 
the tithes on this system were to be 
consumed in feasting by the tithe- 
payor and liis family, the poor I^*vite 
‘ within their gates ’ being included 
only as a guest. It is evident that 
any single wcaUhy farmer, who made 
it a r<*ligion8 duty to obey such a law 
as this, when promulgated under the 
combined influtmee of priestly, pro- 
phetical, and royal authority, would he 
likely to bring many firstlings of his 
cattle and sheep annually, far more 
than he himself and his family could 
consume in feasting. Thus the eccle- 
siastics of the Temple would have a 
reasfmable probability of sharing, at 
all events, in the eiyojrment of these 
goixl things ; tliough, aococffing to the 
Levitical Liiw, they had a right the 
uh<*h\ 

676. IXxiv.2ft,29. 

‘ At the end of thrr*o year* thcMi shalt bring 
forth nil the tithe of thino inereaKe the name 
yetir, and ^halt lay it up within thy gate«. 
And the I/‘vite. Iwrause he hnth no part nor 
inheritance with thw, and the straufjer, «thd 
the fatherl(*H», and the whlow. whi<4i arc* 
within thy gatw, ghall come and shall cat 
and b<' witisfltxi ; that Jehovah thy <iod may 
bloH8 tius* in al| the work of tliipe hand 
which thou doitjil.’ 

Scott maintains here also tlie notion 
of a * stvond ' tithe, and quotes from 
Mkob as follow.s : — 

Two yean together they paid the Ltriits 
tithe and tlu* ffttUval tithe. But in the thinl 
yt*iu* tticy iwtid the lAxtifi tithe and the poor 
tmin'f tithe, that is, w-hat was w’ont in other 
years to 1)0 siM^nt in feasting, [and which was 
now’ to be spent on the poor at home]. 

JoHKPiivs,.c4«^.IV'.vii!. 22 explains the 
matter by a third tithe, to la* paid in 
the third year, and introduces Moses 
as saying : — 

Besides thoHO two tithes, which I have al- 
ready Raid you are to j>ay evesfy year, the one 
for the lievitcs, the otlier for the h’wtivals, 
you arc to ‘bring every third year a tithe to 
he dlfftcibatiiiA to ihose that want, to widows 
also, and to Hiphans. 

677. But both these explanations of 
the difficulty are at once set aside by 


the fact that, if tbe tithe named in 
D.xil 1 7, 1 8,xiv,22~27, be the ‘ second ' 
tithe, and that in Djdiv.28,29, the 

* thiiHi ' tithe, both of which were to be 
shared by tiie Levite with others, then 
in all the Book of Deuteronomy no 
raenlion whatever is made of the 
' first ’ tithe, which belonged wholly to 
the Levites. 

678. Those, however, who speak of 
a ‘ second * and ‘ third ’ tithe, merely 
assttme that the first ’ or Levites* tithe 
was actually paid, because it was en- 
joined in N.xviii.20-24. But there is 
not a trace of any such payment hav- 
ing been mafle throughout the whole 
histoiy of the IBooks of Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings ; and in the books of Chro- 
nicles, as we have seen, there are distinct 
indications of the contrary. Nor is a 
single word said about ttiis Ltvites* 
tithe througliout the whole Book of 
Deuteronomy, — not ^in xviii.8, where 
the provision for the Levites <yit of the 
sacrifices is mentioned, — 

* they ffhall have like po|;Uon» te eat, beside 

that wbicb cometb of the sale of bis patrl- 
niony,*— ^ ^ 

still less in 5tiv.28, where it is ex- 
pressly commanded that ' the Levite,’ as 
well as ‘the steanger, and the father- 
les.s, and the widow,' shall ‘ come and 
cat ' of this ‘poor man’s tithe’ — having 
already, it is supposed, received their 
ow’n full tithe, ‘the Levites' tithe,* that 
year — ‘and l)e satisfiwL’ 

679. There can be little doubt that 
one a7id the same tithe is meant through- 
out, — that which in N.xviii is ordered 
to bo given wholly to the Levites, as 
the firstlings were to bo given to the 
Priests. And it seems probable tliat 
the Dcuteronomist, — though he had en- 
joine<i in xu.l7,l8, xiv.2‘2~27, that the 
annual tithe and the firstlDigs should be 
s{>ent in feasting at Jerusalem, with 
the view (676) <a securing in this way, 
for the Ihriests and Levites, some share, 
at least, in thosegood things, which might 
to hav% been given wholtg to them, Wt 
which in his own tone, at all events, were 
not so given, — yet was not very sanguine 
i'ven of this m^ifieatioii of the original 
direction being generally obeyed. Hence, 
it may be, he has introduced this addi- 
tional pro>’ision {or the third year's 
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tithe to be etten at Aam, expecting, 
perhaps, that this mode of disposing 
of the tithe would be more popular, 
and more likely to be obserr^ than 
the more strict one of taking it up to 
Jerusalem. Thiscommand, at all events, 
might be pretty generally obeyed, if the 
other was disregarded. 

680. This view of the case seems 
rather confirmed by the fiict, that this 
* third year's tithe * is most insisted on 
by the Deuteronomist, both here, xiv. 
22, and in xxyi.l2, where the ‘third 

ear ’ itself is called the * year of tithing.’ 

t would seem that each pious per- 
son, who^might be disposed to carry 
out this law, was to be left at liberty 
to reckon his third year as he pleased. 
Enoiibl, indeed, suggests that these 
triennial tithes were meant to fall due 
in the i/tird and sixiA years after each 
Sabbatical year. But, if this had been 
intended, it is reasonable to believe 
that some such definition of this * third ’ 
year would have been made in the text. 
In ^t, in that case, the writer would, 
most probably, have mentioned expli- 
citly oaiA the ‘third’ and ‘sixth’ years. 

681. It may, indeed, be thought that 
this ‘third year’s tithe’ wris meant to 
be given woolly to the poor, since it is 
not expressly said here, as in xii.18, 
that the householder ana his family 
were to feast upon them as well as the 
Levite, &c. But the language used 
with reference to this same tithe in 
xxvi. 13,14, seems to imply that the 
mrer was expected to partake of them 
bimseif, — and if so, then, of course, 
in common with the members of his 
family, — but only on proper occasions of 
festivity, not for unlawful or unbecom- 
ing uses : since be is made to say, — 

* I bay© oonmmcid (B.V. * broojrht away ') 
the hallowed tHingf out of mine liouae, and 
alfio have giwm them unto t;he Levite, lie.; 
I have not eaten thereof in mj moumlng. 
neither have I ocmimnied (B.V. * taken away ) 
ought ttiereof for the dead.' 

It would surely have been said, *I 
liave not consum^ ou^ht thereof at all, 
/or any purpose^* if it had been in- 
tended that the tithe should bo given 
wholly away. 

682. In Ara.iv.4,6, we read : — 

‘ Come to Bethel, and tinnsgttw ; at Ollgid 
multiply txanagreasion ; and bring your lami- 


fioes every momtag, year ftfAet qfiar thrm 
peart: and offer a eaodflo^ of thanksgiving 
with Wven, and proclatni and publihb the 
free-offerlogR : for thlt Ifketb you, () ye chil* 
dretn of Israel, saith Jehovah Elohim.^ 

These words appear to have jpen 
addressed tr<wk?o% to the people of 
the Ten Tribes, who are represented as 
substituting outward observances — and 
these, perhaps, idolatrous — for purity 
of heart and life. It is difficult., how- 
ever, to see what is exactly meant by 
the expression, ‘your tithes after three 
years.’ The LXX has * your tithes for 
the three-days’ feast.* But, at any rate, 
they cannot imply that the command 
for the triennial tithe in D.xiv.28 was 
actually carried out in the kingdom of 
Israel, — (which, indeed, under any cir- 
cumstances, could hardly have been 
expected,) — since D.xiv.28 expressly 
enjoins that the third year’s lithe should 
be feasted on at home^ ‘ within thy 
gates.’ whereas her© the tithes, what- 
ever they may l)c, are taken to the 
sacred place, Bothal or Qilgal 

683. I^lpiatranslatiun of the English 
Version if"'bt)iT<*et, we might supf>ose 
that, among the Tt n Triht*s, tithes were 
really paid at tl||is time with some 
readiness, once in tlm>e 3’ears, rwrhujvH 
for the support of the Priesthood which 
Jerolxiam had apjH>inUsi, and perhaps 
by his order or suggestion. And this 
might also be held to imply that in 
the immediately foregoing tune of Solo- 
mon tl^ annual tithe-sgfstem, enjoined 
in the Ixiok of Xum Iters, and, as we 
believe, first laid down in that rudgn, 
with a view to the mainttmanee of the 
Priests in attendance at the new-built 
Temple, WHS really carried out to tiome 
extent. This example may have Ixa n 
copied by Jeroboam for the mainteimmre 
of bis own Priesthood, though he modi- 
fied it to a trirnnial tithe; and from 
this modification may even have l>een 
derived the idea of the later law of the 
Deuteronomist in xiv. 2ft. 

684. In the story of Tobit^ indee<i, 

we have a full account of firgt, gfomd, 
and third tit.h<*«, evny year, and of 
other dues Ixung paid in the most re- 
gular manner, and of the being 

regularly kept, and of Iiis going up h) 
Jerusalem to keep them, tftsfora tho 
captivity of the Ten Tribea 
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‘ Now all the tribes which together re- 
volted, and the houm of my father Ncpthali, 
saeriilood unto the heifer Baal. But 1 olono 
went oflm [why not ahoayi^ os the Law en- 
joined, E.xxili.17, *xxlv.231 ?] to Jcruisalem at 
the FeaHtH, aa it was ordained unto all the 
p(K)|ile of laroel by an everlasting decree, 
Ix’uring the flrut-frnlta and tenths of In- 
crease, with that which was first shorn ; and 
them gave I at the altar to the Pritwts the 
»»n$i 0 / Aaron. The first tenth of all increase 
I gave to the sons of Aaron^ who ministetrod at 
Jerusalem ; [the command in N.xvili.21 says 
it should be given to the Letnte»\\ another 
tenth port I sold away, and went and spent 
it every year at Jerusalem, and the thlnl I 
gave unto them to whom it was meet.* i.fi,8. 

685. But the 61017 ToV)it i« noto- 
riously a mere fiction, written lon^ after 
the Ciaptivity. . The above sUitemeut, 
however, accords with the well-known 
fact that, after the return from the 
Jlabylonish Captivity, great efforts were 
made to carr>- out more strictly the 
luw.s of the Pentateuch — those of the 
earlier books, as well as those of Beuter- 
OMoiny. The difficulty, which wc hare 
h(‘cn eonsideriug, uljout the”liM<v», was 
prohuhly then perceived, and, perhaps, 
by some pious persons obyialpd in the 
way described I 7 Tohit Blit, ts we 
have noted above, the law gavf* the 
tith(*s to the jAVit> s.ignoX to the Priests 
*tln‘ sons of Aaron.’ 

686. Blkkk, while maintaining that 
the Law in N.xviii is genuine Wosaical, 
writes with refcivnceto th(‘ law in Deu- 
Icrunumy as follows, p.215 : ~ 

No one, upon an unprejudic»‘<l f'ompari«on 
of tlK'te tuo Iiiw», can mistake the f«* t, that 
they vary inuclt from one anotln’r, ns nyards 
lrt)lh their contents and charact<T. In the 
last, ftrh'tly «}s^aking, no nicnti«m \\liut<‘vcr 
1- mfulo of a sjKHdftl /«/<*/ provision hy way 
of tax for the Unefit of the Leviios, Injt 
only of a frtf-wiU tu'l of Nniev«ilence, which 
the I«raelites ate r<\pure<l to sh(»\v to tin* 
landlesH Ix’vite^*, as to otlu'r insnly ikt- 
Kt>ns. Hence they are phvi‘t>«l in one «m>l the 
Fame rank with the othiT destitute iK^iplc, 
ami their whoh* position is <'ntirtj|y changt'd. 
iimt Mous hnnulf, with reference to the 
maintenance of the f^evites. whouitl hav<* de- 
llver^d two laws, «o different fnmi each other 
Its in their whole character [fri//io» th< .fpiier* «/ 
a frtp nutniJis], cannot well lx? U lievfsl. e^|S‘- 
cially as the former law, jnst as mmii a-' the 
latter, refers to the time when the tril«;« of 
Israel would llml themmives in j»o,-se^-ion of 
their prrmiiiari land. We cannot but asatniiu* 
that, if the one law is Mosaic. th« other lx»- 
Jongs te a litter time And here ihete can 
bo no doubt the mw in Numl>ei>? is t%e 
original, w|^ich also has all the ch«nu,*te.r of 
a Mosaic law. On the other hand, in 1 Deuter- 
onomy, we probably pomewi It in a form, to 


which it was changed ia a later time,— pro- 
bably ttt a time Vhra the original law, with 
so many other MOgoIc dlreenona, had long 
oeased to be followed, and when the rela- 
tions also had so settled themselves, that no 
more hope could be enterteiiiied that they 
over would again be followed Then, pro- 
bably, it was sought in this way, at all 
events, to awaken the oomposston of the 
Israelites for the, perhaps, In part, very 
necessitous Levites. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

DKUT.XV.1-XTI.22. 

687. D.xv.l-11. 

The Deutcronomist here enjoins that 
every Hivtnth year shall be a *year 
of release,’ or remission of dgbts, with 
reference, perhaps, as most commenta- 
tors 6iipjxj.se, to the Sabbatical Year ; 
though, if he really meant aniT ex- 
pected that thi.s law should be pracii- 
t ally carried out in the Sabbatical Year, 
it is reasonable to believe, as before ob- 
served (G80), that he would have more 
strictly di^fiiwi the meaning of the ex- 
jiression ‘ at the end of seven years.’ 

688. It may be that the writer, ever 
tender-hearted and considerate for the 
poor and needy among his countrymen, 
(us is shown by such a multitude of 
passrige.s throughout this Book,) has 
uvailiHl himself of one of the older laws 
about the Sabbatical Year, E.ixiii.ll. 
L.xxv.1-7, [iti neither of which pas- 
sages, however, let it be noted, ia a 

ingle word said al>out releasing deVts,) 
to rf'oommcnd corapas-sion to creditors, 
and auytjfst to them the duty of re- 
mitting debt.s, which pressed heavily 
ujKjn their debtors. He may have con- 
nected this duty wdth that portion of 
the older document, which instituted 
the Sabbatical Year, (seeking in this 
way to p\in, as it w'ere, the authority of 
Moses for such rttmission, after a debt 
liad been long due,) if the practwe 
of olm rviny (he Sabbatical Year itself 
had altoydher ceased, or, perhaps, bad 
never oven been practised at any time 
in Israel. 

689. For, in the whole history of tiba 
Hebrew people, there is no si^ of tbis 
law of observing the Sabbatical Yeflo* 
having been ever once obeyed. Rather, 
there 18 a passage, 2Ch.xxxTi. 21, which 
would t^na to prove the contrary, where 
it is said that — 
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hcsr Sabbaths, for, as long 
«8 lay deaolate, she Kept Sablmth,'— 
tlie reference being plainly t-6 the ex- 
pressions in L,xxvi. 34,-43. So in his 
note on 2K.^ix.29, Scott remarks : — 

The devastations of the Assyrians h’iwi, pro- 
bably, prevented the dand from btnng sown 
that* year; and the next is ttuppomi to have 
been the Sabbatieal Y^; though thu^ i* th* 
oHfj/ intimaUnn^ in alt the history of Ist'aei, that 
any regard teas }>aid to that institution. 

The passage referred to by Scott, 
2K.xix.29, is this : — 

‘And this shall l» a sign nnto thee: Ye 
shall eat this year siu^h thigigH as grow of 
theanselves, and in the sw-tnid xinir that 
which springetli of the same, and In the 
thinl year sow ye, and reap, and plant vine- 
yards, and eat tiie frnits thereof.’ 

It is evidently a more conjecture 
that reference is here made to the Sab- 
batical Year, without any supporting 
ground for it. 

690. D.XV.12-1S. 

This is vert* nearly a repetition of 
the law in E.xxi.2-6, wilfc the excep- 
tion that the Deuteronomist — 

(i) Names the Hebn^w ?w«/</-8ervant, 
as well as the man-servant, — 

(ii) Commamhs that some means of 
sustenance shall be given t<» the boiul- 
man set free, — 

(iii) Is silent al>out the ear of the 
servant, who wished to remain with 
his master, I>t‘ing lK>red through with 
an awl in the jtrf. sen ro of the ,hoff s. 

The fact may be that the ‘ear-leir- 
ing," which may have suited flie ehrlier 
and more barban)us age, in wliieh the | 
original law in E.xxi.G was, most pro. 
bably,' laid down, may have been wholly ' 
out of place in the time of tin* later 
kings. And, though the Ib uteronoinist ; 
repeats the ancient law, it in n»on* for ! 
the puq>ose of enjoining* such a n lease | 
of bondservants, than with a view of 
this obfwdete pmctice being revived. i 

691, In Jer.xxxiv.H 22 we have an 

account given lew king Zi‘dekiiih - | 

* had nia*Io a wveuant with all the p<'ople ' 
which wm* ai .ferunalc-rn to priH-tnim lilsrrty , 
unto them, that every man fhmild let his 
niiaTjMm’ant, aud every man hin rnaid'MTvant, ^ 
Ixntig ft Hebrew or Hebrewcsif;, go that 

none should serve hliriMilf of them, to wit, of 
A J(5W his brother.’ 

Accordingly, we are U)ld, they did so 
rtdease them, but afterwunls — 

‘ tnnifwl, and cauwxl the servants, whom they 
hhd let go lose, to return, and brought them 


into subjection for atirvanta and for hand- 
maids.’ 

Then Jeremiah prophesies, t*. 13-1 7 : 

* Thus soith Jehovah, the God of Israel : I 
made a covenant with your fathers In the 
day that I brought tliem ont of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondmen, Maying, 
At the end of seven yt^arw let ye go every rmm 
his brother an Hebrfm, which hath l.>oen sold 
unto thee, and. when he hath siTVixl Hue six 
ye<«w, thou shalt let him gf» frtx^ fit»m tlue ; 
hut your fathers hearkeued not unto me, 
neither inclined their iw. AiwJ y© were luuv 
turiuxJ, and had done right in my sight, in 
priHilaiining lits»rty every nmn to his neigh- 
liour ; and ye had nuuie a er)vc‘nant Ix-fore me 
in the Il»>u«c is calUsl by my Name. 

Hut ye tiime*! and itullntid niy Name, ami 
t'au-*'«l every man hi>* s«;rrvant*,an<i every man 
hH handmaid, whom he hml set at liltnrty ftt 
their plejifure, to n'tum, and brought them 
int») subjection, to U‘ unto you for servants 
and f(»r hmithnaiils. Thert‘for<' thus saith Je- 
hovah. Ve hn\e not hearkeiHxl unto nu* in 
laxicl.aiming lils rtv . every rmui to his tmaher, 
and every man to his neighlsmr. Ih'hold, I 
pnadaini a liN-rty to yon, saith Jehovah, to 
tUeswonl.to tla- iM*stil<‘jK-e, and to the famine ; 
ami I will make >ou u* 1« removed to all the 
kingtiom** of t fie earth.’ 

692, Upon the alx)vo passage we 
may remark as follows : — 

(i) Jt is plain that, neither Wfor© 
nor after the time liere rt'ferretl to, was 
it the jiracticelo mamimit their Hebrew 
sl:iv»s in the sevefith year. Ami, eoti- 

Hpienfly, tliis pasKtge, a.s far as it 
pH s, shows that the CMmimimi in tjties- 
liou was /it>l obeyeil, e\en in JinJah, — 
mucii less in Israel. 

(ii) Tin' kinuc and princes seem to 
have had some strong: influetu-e Immolit 
to bear UJKMI them, jifobably, l*y the 
urgent repre.sentatioiiM of Jeremiah 
himself, and appear at first to have 
eon.tdied with the injunction, eitlier 
regunling it as Divine, or fierliaps only 
a.s a proper and humane institution. 

(iii) 1 * 01 * some reason they afterwards 
changed their minds, and made no 
scruple of^yetracing their stejis, either 
because, they had btx-omc sativned, in 
the interim, tiiat the law in question 
was tud of Divine origin, or Is'canse 
mom selfish motives prevailed over 
their religion and humanity. 

(iv) Tlio Prophet, in the pn*-sago 
before us, refers -tod to the older law 
in E.xxi,2, but - to the later Deuterono- 
niistic version of it, Djtv.l2, as apt^ara 
by his quoting from it tlmw expres* 

' sions 
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(I) * be sold nnto thee,' instead of B.xxi.3, 
* If then shftlt buy ’ ; 

(li) * and ho shall serve thee six years,’ In- 
fitcarl of E.xxi.2, ‘ six years shall he servo ’ ; 

(iii) ‘ and thou shalt let him go free from 
theo,* inat^ead of E.xxl/J, ‘ he shall go out free 
for nothing.' 


pear i)efore Jehovah thyGo4#«fl!fejpfoM wMtk' 
he shall choose* r.l0, ^ ^ * 

According to the original command, 
the Passover sacrifice was always to be 
a ‘ lamb ’ or a ‘ kid,’ E.xiL3,21 ; whereas 
hero we read, t?.2, — 


693. Hence it can scarcely be doubted 
that Jeremiah Iiad been setting before 
the king and })rince8 the language of 
the Book of Deuteronomy, then re- 
cently found in the Temple in the days 
of Zedekiah’s father Josiah, and written, 
it may be, with the full cognisance, if 
not by the hand, of Jeremiah himself, 
an<t that this was the influence, which 
he had brought to bear fora time U}X>n 
them, wlietiiop they belicivod in the 
Divine authority of that Book or not. 

C5J4. In fact, this proplif^*y of Jere- 
miah was uttered about n.c. 595, in 
Zedekiah’s time, Jer.xxxiv.8. Ami the . 
Book of Deuteronomy, as we suppose, : 
was first puldicly pnxiucetl and acted 
on by the wliole people in th^j eigiiteenth 
year of Josiah, n.c. 624, about thirty 
y»‘ars before ; and, thend’ore, it might 
very well be referred to by the pro. 
plu't as a well-known document. .It i.s 
ijotiocablet hat Z'-dtJviah and hi.s princes | 
and people imide at fir>t a sobunn ' 
covenant to earry <.)Ut this eominand to 
release their servants, a.s if movtMl to 
it by some appeal of tlie I^rophet, re- 
presenting it as having issued from 
Jehovaii irim.s lf, — which, no doubt, as 
a command founded upon tlie ]>rinciph‘s 
of humanity and brotherly kindnes:^, 
lie himself believed it virtually did. 
But, afterwards, — 

‘they tune'll, juul eau«od the w'rvnnts niul 
the haiulnmiik, whom they laul let go frin-, 
to n'tuni, ntui lirouKlU them into subjwtiun 
for 8ervaut^> aiul for haiulrnui'ls,' — 

as if they had begun to doubt the Divine 
authority of thi.s injunction. 

695. b.xv. 19-23. ■ 

Here, again, as in (650 ), the firstling 
males of the herd ami of the flock are 
to be feasted on by the ofi’erer and his 
household, instead of tlieir fie.sh being 
given to the lh*iest, 

696. D.xvi. 

In this chapter the regular obser- 
vance of the tJirt'p great Feast.s is en- 
joined, Ihe addition being now made 
for the first time, — 

‘ Thre^* times a year shall all thy malc^ ap- 


* Thou shalt therefore sacrlfloe the Passover 
unto Jehovah thy God of the flock and of the 
Iterd, in tlie ]>Iacc which Jehovah shall choose 
to place His Name tliere.' 

And HO writes Dr. M'Cahl, Exami- 
nation, & c , 7>.60 ; 

If tho Israelites had not lambs enough, they 
could take titUfkl and, if both failed, we learn 
from l».xvi.2 that even oj;en might be UH<!d. 
From i'Cli.xxx.2i, xxxv.7, it appears that in 
the l*as'«>vcr of Uezekiah and Josiah bullocks 
wen* actually employed as well os lambs and 
kiUfi. 

If 80 , there was certainly a depar- 
ture in these later days from the law 
laid ilown in E.xii. 1-10. 

697. D.xvi. 7. 

‘.\»d thou .shalt roast and eat it in the 
pliwc whi<‘h Jehovah thy G<wl Khali choosey 
and thou diait turn in the morning, and go 
unto thy tents.’ 

Tj'un this Riehm observes, pAl : — 

I'hat the writer is here Kix'oking of the 
morning following the night in which the 
PjiK-over was to l«* tinten, — tliat is, of the 
morning of the fifU'i-nth day, — is plain from 
i4ie (.-ontext. But, tliut In* hert) allows those, 
who hud conu* from other t^iwns to Jeru- 
KJilem for the fwtivul, to go away home on 
I the inomiug of the fifteenth, i.s impossible, 

I since then there o.>uld not 1x3 held the 
emn as,'«‘mbly,' r.8, on the seventh day. 
We can only therefore oasumo that the Pas- 
chal lamb was slaughtonxl nt the Temple, — 
(and what el.st* could have been siirinkled with 
the bkjKHl, e.XiS'pt the Altiir, if it was slain at 
lill nt Jfm,*yilemy wiup. I'Ch.xxxv.ll) — and 
i!at**n in the fore-wurt of it, and tlu\t the 
writer in the alx>ve vvonls allows every on© 
U> n'tuni in the morning from the Temple- 
court, to the hostel in Jerusalem in w'hich h© 
was living during the feast. 

698. The above seems to be the true 
explanation of tlie passage ; and in 
this very way, probably, the famous 
I’assover in Josiah’s time w’as actually 
carried out. This, of course, -excludes 
tlte notion of so many sheep and cattle 
having been killed, and cooktxl, and 
eaten, in the Temple-court on this occa- 
.sion, as the Chronicler states, vi.z. 37,600 
lambs and kids, and 3,800 oxen, 2Ch. 
xxxv.7,8,9, — which we have shown 
( 148-153) to be impossible. The more 
trustworthy historian — perhaps, Jere- 
miah himself — says nothing of all these, 
but merely writes, 2K.xxiii.22 — 

q2 
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* Sur^y there was oot holden such a Pass- 
over, from the days of the Judges that judged 
"Israel, nor in all the days of tho Kings of 

Israel, nor of the Kings of Judah, but in 
the eighteenth year of King Josiah, wherein 
this Passover was holden to Jehovah in Joru- 

The Deiiteronomist also, as we have 
said (619), makes no mention what- 
ever of the ‘ Feast of Trumpets ' and 
* Great Day of Atonement,’ the celebra- 
tion of which is enforced in L.xxiii Jis 
solemnly as that of the three Great 
Feasts. 

CHAPTER XIIL 
i)EUT.xvn.l-20. 

699. D.ivii.2-7. 

* If there be found among you . . . man 
or woman, that hath wrought wickcdiic'tM in 
the eight of Jehovah thy God, in trimsgrcss- 
ing His Oovenant, and hath gone and served 
other goda, and worshipped them, either the 
Sun, or Moon, or any of tho of Heaven, 
. . . then shalt thou bring forth that man or 
that woman, . . . and sh^t stone them with 
stones, till they die. ... So thou shalt put 
the evil away from among you,’ 

In this passage the Deuteronomist 
a^tn expresses strongly his abhoirence 
otallmanner of idolatry, and especially, 
W.3, of the worship of* the Sun, or Moon, 
or any of the Host of Heaven,' of the 
prevaJence of which, as we have said 
(696), the first intimation, in the more 
authentic history of the kings of Judah, 
is found in the reign of Josiah’s father, 
Manasseh, 2K.xxi.3,6. 

700. D.xvii,8-13. 

* If there arise a matter too hard for thee 
in judgment, . . . tlu*n «halt thou nriK*. and 
got thee up into the place which Jehuvah thy 
God Hhall choose, and thou ahalt come unto 
the Priests the Levites, and unto the Judge 
tliat shall be in thorn; days, and enquire, and 
they shall show thee the seutencxi of judg- 
ment. . . . And the man that will do piv?- 
snmptooualy, and will nut hearken nnto the 
Priest ... or unto the Judge, even that 
man shall die ; and thou shall put away the 
evil from Israt*!, and all the people shall hear 
and fear, and do no more presumptuously.' 

Kukkbn, p.l60, is of opinion that 
we have here a reference to the High 
Court of Judicfiture, said by the 
Chronicler to have V»een established by 
Jehoshaphat ih Jerusalem, 2Ch.xix. 
8 - 11 . 

701. Assuming this view of the case 
to l*e true, the fact of Jehoshaphat 
lutfing been Wit fir »t to establish such 


a Court would rather tend to show that 
the law in Deuteronomy was not Mosaic 
and Divine, since Jehoshaphat's act is 
spoken of as quite a novel one, with- 
out any reference to this law. 

It seems doubtful, however, if there 
is really any reference here to such an 
ecclesiastical Court, as that supposed 
to be described in 2Ch.xix.8~H, or to 
any regular Court at all. The ver\’ 
language wliich is here usetl by tlie 
Dciuerunoniist, — 

* Thou shalt come unto the Priests tho 1.0- 
vlt-es, and un(u Our Judge that jJudl tte in UtoM> 
da^s ,' — ‘ the man that will not htiarkon 
the Priest that sbindeth to minister there be- 
fore Jehovah thy God, or unto the Judge ' — 

is 60 vague and uncertain, as rather to 
imply the cyntniry. 

7b2. It may be duubted also, perhaps, 
whether the Chronicler is here giving 
an account of some one particular Higli 
Court of Judicature first (established 
by Jehoshupluit, or whether his state- 
iiicnts, 80 far »is we can depend ujhsi 
them, should be understood as saying 
more than that Jrhoshiiphat, like our 
IIknhy 11, was traditionally famous as 
a judicial refonuer. It is possible, 
indeed, that his tiamr, wdiich means 
• Jehovah may have fMjine con- 

m.'ction wdiU this account of his judicial 
arrangements. It may have had a real 
historical connection with tliem in 
J(*ho.sh8phat’s lifetime; or it may have 
given rise to the tradition of this king’s 
having taken a lively interest in such 
matters ; or it mjfy have suggcsUsl 
lh(! Clironiider himself the probability 
of his having set the courts of justict^ 
in hi8 time in active operation, os de- 
scrll>ed in the narrative. 

703. Of course, in the later days of 
the monarch}’, and above all in the 
time of Josiah, who came to the throm* 
at eight years of age, 2K,xxii.l, the 
chief and other })rincipal Priests must 
have been persons of some consequence 
in Jerusalem, and would naturally b© 
csalled to take a part in tho decision 
of important caus(‘.s, esp<‘(*ially any 
connected with matters ecclesiasticuL 
And so in I) .\ix.l7,i8, W(» read, — 

‘Then both the ujen. i»etwts?n whom the 
controversy i», »*huU ^tand bfjforo Jehovah, 
before the Prh;«t*j an<l ttio JudgCH. which 
ffhall be in tho**** «Ja\K ; and tho Judges shall 
make diligent inquikition,' ^o. 
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If, however, reference is here sup- 
posed to bo made to a re^ar Court, 
then it deserves to be noted (as a token 
that the writer is not Moses himself) 
that the Court is not here introduced as 
one established Moses, only to be 
called into operation hereafter, but is 
set forth as already existing, 

704. It need hardly be said that the 
notion of referring all difficult matters 
to the Priests the Levites, — 

‘ by whoso word Bhall every coutroversy and 
©very stroke bo tried,’ D-xx!..*), — 
could never have arisen in the days 
of "David and Solomon, or any of the 
morci powerful kings of Judah, who, 
wo may be certain, decided themselves 
as a Supreme Court, either in person 
or by their judicial officers, all such 
questions. Thus we are told that 
David * executed judgment and jus- 
tice unto all people,’ ‘iS.viii.lo; and 
Solomon prays for *an understand- 
ing heart,’ that ho mat’' be able to 
‘judge 80 great a people,’ iK.iii.O. 
And, accordingly, wc have very soon 
an instance of his deciding personally 
in such a case between the two women, 
lK.iii.16-27 ; and it is added, t*. 29, — 

‘And nil Israel heard of the judprment, 
which the King had jndge^l ; and they feared 
the KiJip; for they Raw that the wiklom of 
God was in him to do judgment.’ 

705. And this is confirmed when 

we observe the very subordinate p<isi- 
tion which the principal Prit'sts occupy 
in the lists of the great officers of 
David and Solomon. Here, instead of 
finding — as we might expect from what 
we observe in the Pentateuch and 
book of Joshua, (where Aaron always 
ranks to Moses, and Eleazar to 

Joshua, or even brfore 1pm, Jo.xiv.l,) 
— that the High Priest is named, as 
first in honour and highest in rank 
and dignity, next to the King, we have 
mentioned, first, the chief captain, 
Joab — then the reeonier, Jehosliaphat, 
— then the Pn<st.% /adok and Ahime- 
lech, — ^the scribe, ^raiah, — the captain 
f»f the guanl, Benaiah, — ami, last of 
all, it is added, 2S.viii. 16-18, — 

‘ And David’s Bona wer© chi*f rulfra* 

And we find the Priests in a still lower 
position in Solomon’s time, lK.iv.1-6. 

7 06. 'It is also very noticeable that 

the word translated * chief rulers ’ in 


2S.Tiii.18 is in the original ‘Priests.’ 
It stands distinctly ‘David’s sons 
(he tribe of Judah'\ were Priests.* The 
Hebrew word is the same as is used 
everywhere else for Priest, i«>., Cohm ^ — 
the same exactly as that used for Aaron, 
Eleazar, or Phinehas. So in 2S.xx.26 
we read, — 

* And Ira also, the .Tairite, was a JhrUst (B.T . 
‘chief ruler’) about David.* 

And in the passage which has just 
been quoted from lK.iv.1-6, the word 
translated ‘gcbief officer’ is properly fAa 
Cohen, ‘ the Priest,’ and that renderea 
‘{principal officer,' is Cohen, ‘Priest.* 
When thus we observe that — not the 
sons of David alone, but — *Ira, the 
Jairite,’ also, 2S.xx.26, and ‘ Zabud, the 
son of Nathan,’ lK.iv.5, are each de- 
signated by this name ‘Cohen,* and 
that ‘ Azariah the son of Zadok ’ was 
‘Mr Cohen ’ in Solomon’s days, lK.iv.2, 
it can scarcely be supposed that the 
Hebrew word is used exclusively of 
‘Priests’ in the ordinary sense, or 
that David’s sons are called ‘ Cohanim,’ 
as some suppose, because he had em- 
powered them to exercise certain sacer- 
dotal functions. 

707. It is true, no doubt, that David 
and Solomon themselves did discharge 
Priestly functions on various occasions. 
And this is one of the numerous evi- 
dence.s, which the history betrays, of 
the non-existcnce of the laws of the 
Pentateuch in their present form in 
their days, or, at all events, of their not 
being in operation, and so of their not 
being regarded in those days as 
authoritative and Divine. But it is 
clear that the word ‘ Cohen ’ was not 
used in those times, nor even in the 
yet later time when the above passage^s 
in Samuel and Kings were written, ex- 
clusively with reference to religion. 
The very fact that it could be employed 
thus freely of lapnm, shows that the 
more restricted wse of the word, which 
aftenvards prevailed, when the Priestly 
office became more dignified, had not 
yet come into vogue. It would be 
strange that a word, olrHd^ exclusioel^ 
appropriated to denote such a high 
sacred office, should be so lightly used 
of mere laymen. 

708. And, in fact, we do not find 
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the ward so used in the later ages of 
j^he Jewish history. The Chronicler, 
mdeed, says, tCh.xrviL6,— ,, 

‘The third <^tain of the host for the 
third month was Benaiah, the* aon of Je- 
hoiada, the /Yt4f«(, (lit. head Oahen, JLY. 
mar^m, * principal olffoer ').* 

It is impossible to say what he ex- 
actly means by this expression, whether 
that Benaiah, or Jehoiada, was * head 
Cohen.’ But he probably has adopted 
the phrase from the ' passages just 
quot^, 2S.viii, iK.iv. At all events, 
he never uses it again ; and, instead of 
sajring that the sons of David were 
‘Cohimim,’ he writes, lCh.xviii.17,- 

* The soxui of David were at the hand of the 
king.* 

In other words, they were, probably, 

* Councillors of State,’ and Azariah the 
son of Zjidok, * the Coheir,* was, perhaps, 
the ‘President of the Council.* In 
course of time, as the Priestly office 
gained ground, more anti more, in posi- 
tion and influence, — tliough not in 
wealth, —the word Cohen became re- 
stricted to those who were set apjirt 
for sacred offices, and had charge of 
the ministrations of tlie Sanclnary — 
just as if in England the word ‘Min- 
ister’ should no longer be used for 
‘ ministers of state,’ but be restricted 
to *ixitDisters of religion.* 

♦709. D.xvii.H-17. 

* When tliou art come unto the land which 

Jehovah thy God giveth thee, and )Hlialt jKMih 
WSW5 it, and ehalt dwell and lihalt *ay. 

1 will set a king over me, like m all the na- 
tions that are aliout me. thoa shall in any 
W'lae set him king over thee, wliom Jehovah 
thy God shall cIioom> ; one from among thy 
brethren shalt thou set king over thee ; thou 
mayost not set a strangar ovtr tlicc, which is 
not thy brother. But be shall not multti^y 
horses to himself, nor cause the people U> 
retujm to Egypt, to the end that he eboold 
multiply hoi^ ; foramnuoh as Jehovah hath 
mid unto you. Ye shall henoefurth return no 
more that way. Neither i^iall he mnltipiy 
wives nnlo*himiM!lf, that his heart tmni not 
away, neither shall be greatly moitiplj to 
himself silver and gold.’ 

It is plain that this passage, which 
distinctly allows the appointment of a 
king, and, indt^, would have been 
enough to have suggested it, if the 
desire for one had not otherwise arisen, 

which, 80 far from disapproving of the 
Introduction of the kingdom, rather pro- 
^adaes a special blessing, and a perma* 


nent continuance of royalty, to any pious 
king and his children, — could pot have 
existed, us the declaration of the Divine 
Will, in the time of »Samuel, or in the 
still later time ,pf the author of the 
history of the election of the first king 
of Israelf 

710 . There we find Samuel charging 
it upon the people as a great sin, that 
they had desired a king, — 

* That ye may mo that your wlckodnem l« 

groat, wliioh yo Iwvo done in the sight of 
Jehovah, in a^lng for a king. . . . And all 
the ixx>ple mid unto Bamuel, Fray for thy 
mrvant.<t unto Jehovah thy GckI, limt we diti 
not ; lor we have added unto all (»ur ulna this 
ciill to uok m a king.’ IS.xU.l7-l». ♦ 

Nay, Jehovah himself says to 
Samuel, lS.viii.7 — 

‘ Tliey have not rejeetod tl»ee, but tliey 
have n*ject(id Me, tliat 1 should not reign 
over them.' 

Throughout the wliole narrative, not 
the least rcft‘rence> is made to this law, 
as surely must have been the case if it 
was really in existeiii'e in tlnwe tinys , 
since either .Samuel might have been 
expected to quote it, as hiyiug down 
the conditions of the kingdom, if they 
were determined to have it, or t he people 
would naturally have adduced 
sanctioning, or, at any rate, excimtug, 
their wish for a king. 

711. Sdornou, as we know, was the 
first king who ‘multiplied’ horses 
brought out of Eg;)*i)t : — 

' And Solomon hiul forty thousand stallix of 
hormeii for his cluiriutu, and twelve thoiuutiid 
horwjmen.’ lK.lv.2»i; 

‘ And Solomon gathcnxl together charioU 
and ^u>riHeTuen ; and tie had a iluiUMind and 
four humlred chariots, and twelve thoufiand 
hortienu'n. wlKim he Wtowed in tlte cititrai 
for choriohi, and with the king at Jenmlvm, 
lK.x.’i« ; 

‘And SolooiOB bad horses brought out of 
Egypt. . . . And a chariot aime up and went 
ot Egypt lot six hundred of 

tom an hoTue for an hundaMl and 
. and so for all the kings of the Hlt- 
Idfin, and for the kings of ^yria, did they 
teing them out by tlwsir mmiw,’ I IC,x.*JS,2a. 

Ill later days Jatham also, ilezekiah's 
graudfather, did this, as Isaiah implies : 

* Their land is also full of liorsiM, neither Is 
there any end of their charioti,’ lM.ii.7. 

And Hezckiali did the same: — 

* Woe to them that go down to Egypt for 
help, and stay on hons’s, and trust In cha- 
riots, because they ore many, pd horse- 
men, because they are Ktmngf* ls.xxxi.l ; 

How wilt thou tom away the lace of one 
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oaptaln of the least of my master’s acrvanta, 
and put thy trust on Egypt for chariots and 
for horsemen ? ’ l8.xxxvl.». 

712. But, later still, Jeremiah con- 
demns the kings of Judah strongly for 
going down again to Egypt tor help ; — 

‘And now what hast thou to do in the 
way of Egypt, to drink the waters of Slhor? 

. , . Why gaddest thou about so much to 
change diy way ? thou also shaft be ashamal 
of Eg>T)t, as tlmu wast ashamed of Assyria,’ 
li. 18,36. 

And he speaks in xUi.l6~19 with 
special emphasis against the |)cople*8 
‘ returning ’ to Egypt to sojourn there. 

While, therefore, in forbidding the 
multiplication of wealth and of wives, 
fi^peeial refenmce may be made hy the 
Deuteronomist to the well-known causes 
of Solomon’s declension, lK.x,xi. yet 
such a passage as that before us might 
very well have been written in the age 
of Josiali, and by the hand of 8uch a 
Prophet as Jeremiali* 

713. D.xvii 18-20. 

‘And it Khttll be, when he eitteth upon the 
throne of his kingdom, thiit he shall write 
him a copy of this Law in a Ijook, out of 
that which 1« iK'fore tiie IViests the fievites. 
And it shall Ik? with him, and he shall read 
therein all the days of lus life ; that he may 
learn to f<iar Jehovali liis (Iwl, to kes'p all 
thejiifiords of this Law and these statutes, to 
do them ; that his heart ho not liftol up 
above his hn^thren, ainl that he turn not j 
aside from the tTomniandinent. to the right 
hand or to the left, to the end that he may 
prolong his days in his kingtiom, he and his 
chiKlren, in the iniilst of Israel.’ 

We observe here, first, that the Book 
of the Law is said to be ‘ before tfiv 
Vm\sis the Levitts' which seems to 
imply that, as w'e have been sup|x>s- 
ing, the roll, contaiuiug the Mosaic 
story, was left in the custody of the 
l’riest.s all along, before and after the 
‘discovery of tlie Law’ in Josiah’s 
clays. 

714. But here ScoTT observes 

It is pndmblo that thla law was vary fWlwin 
olwcrvetl by the kings of Judah, and never by 
the kings of liiraid. 

And u{)on 2K.xxii.8-ll, he wiys, — 

It aoems to have been enHireip neg/ajterf, oa 
well 08 the command to read the Law pub- 
licly to the people every year at the Feast of 
Talwmaclos. 

It is possible that Josiah. after the 
discovery of this Book by Hilkiah the 
High Paiest ^n the Temple, may have 
actually begun, at all events, to copy 


the Book of the Lair .^iFith hU own 
hand. But what sig^ ia there that 
either David or Solomhn each made a 
copy for hkuMlf of t|p«** ^w, or that 
any of the Ifet kings did so, — even 
Joash, as a youth, under the ‘ direction ’ 
of the chief Priest Jehoiada? If they 
didf pious kings ae. they were, how is 
it to be explained that &ey completely 
neglected its precepts in so many points, 
as we know they oid^ — for instance, in 
sacrificing at Gibeon and other high 
places, lK.iii.3,4, and in not duly keep- 
ing the Passover, 2K.xxiii.22 ? 

715. On the other hand, if they did 
7ioi make a copy of the Law. why was 
this? Can it be believed that they 
knowingly omitted to do so, — that is to 
say, that, having the IjHW itself (as is 
supposed) in their hands, with Pro- 
phets and Priests to remind them of 
their duties, they wilfully or negli- 
gently passed by so ^lemn, and, in- 
deed, 80 essential, a part of their duty, 
to themselves and to their people ? 
Rather, have we not here also a proof, 
tlikt the Book of Deuteronomy, at all 
events, wa.s not known to these Kings, 
or to tlie Priests and Prophets of their 
day, — and, tlierefore, probablVt did not 
exist, — or, at least, if it did, was not 
recognised as having Divine authority? 
Indeed, if, instead of writing out we 
Law, these Kings, or any of their 
Priests and Prophets, had only heard 
or nad it, us a Divine Law, it would 
be equally iin[>os8ibIe to explain their 
8urj)ri8ing disregard of its most plain 
and positive injunctions, in respect of 
the Passover and other matters. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

I)EUT.xviii.1*22. 

716. D.xviii.1-6. 

* The Priests the Leyitea,* all the tribe of 
Ziovi, flhaU have no part nor inheritance with 
Israel ; they ehall eat the oifaringe of Jehov^ih 
made by fire, and his Inhorltanoe. Therefore 
shall they have no inheritance among ^eir 
brethren ; Jehovah is their inheritance, as He 
hath said onto them. And tliis shall be the 
IMest's due from the people, from them thaa 

• As before obaervedi the translatora of the 
E.V., by Inserting ‘ and* before ‘ aU the tribe 
of Lovi,' have here modified greatly the mean- 
ing of the original. 
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offera8acritlce»wli«fcberitbeoxorB|i^; and 
they shall g1\^ unto tho TYleat th^ Mhoulder and 
tbeftPocAM^jtsandtibeffMitr. Th€( ftrstfrult also, 
of thy corn, of thy wine, and of thine oil, and 
the Jimt qf qf ^ ehalt thou 

give him. For J chovah th^flfod hath chosen 
him out of all thy tribes to stand to rninlstcr 
in the of Jehon^, him and hia sons for 
ever.’ 

Here, again, the Priesta and Lcvitos 
are treatiS as identically the same. 
Jehovah is the * inheritance ’ of the 
whole tribe of Leri ; whereas in 
N.xviii.20, He is spoken of as the in- 
heritance of Aaron and his sons only. 
And, accordingly, in N.xxxi.28,29, as 
we have seen (623), ‘Jehovah’s tribute ’ 
is given to the Priesti#lone, and the 
I^evites are supplied fhwtti the share of 
the booty which' belonged to the people. 
Hero, also, as in x.8, and bis 

sons* — not ‘ Aaron and his sons’ — are 
said to have been — 

* chosen oat of all the tribes to stand to mi- 
nister in the Name of Jdiovalt.' 

717. Again, we have here the income 
of ‘the I^iests the liCvites’ laid down, ' 
and in this account also there art* sopie 
notable ’nwriations from the original 
directions, 

(i) The firstfmits of woof are added. 
f.4 ; comp. N.XTiii.l2. 

(ii) The iUhru are ultocetheromitttHl. 
of which one-tenth Ixdongcd to the 
Thnests, and the rest to the I/nites. 

(iii) A much more sumptuous pro- 

vision than here is made for the Priest*' 
in Kxxix,28, L.vii.31-S4,x.ll, X.vi.20. 
xviii.18, ti>. the brea.st or and 

the hind-hg (E.V. ‘ shoulder,') — 

* The wave-hmijd and the hruve-Ainfi-/^ 
have I taken of the chikiren of Iwrncl from 
off the JttM.Tiflcf!9* of their i^caoe-ofTerinjoi, and 
have given them unto Aanm th#’ Friwt and 
unto his sons, by a statute for from 
among the children of Israel.' L.vil.3i. 

718. Here, however, the Priest is only 
to have * the skoiddkr^ the two checks, 
and the maw.* Scott remarks-— 

* The two cheeks, (probably, the whole bead 

the tongne,) and ilte maw ar« enpposed 
to have been at this time ,Srirf jrraalwl out of 
the pcatjex>ffcring. in adtiition to what had 
before Ijccd allutted to the Friewls and Le- 
vlte«*, for they are not mentioned In the 
preceding laws. 

But, if this provision for the Priests 
is an 'additional one, why them is 
nothing said about the former? 


It seems probable thkt the later moro 
moderate proviribh was thought to be 
mom suilmble to the circumstances of 
the times in which the writer lived. 
719^ t).xyiii.6-a 

‘And if a Isovlte come from any of thy 
gates out of all Israel, where he sojoarnetl, 
and come with all the desire of his tnlTid 
unto the place which Jchovnli shall choow, 
then he shall minister in the name of Jeho- 
vah his (hxl, as all his brethren tlte Lcvlttw 
do, which stand thm^ Iwforc Jehovah. They 
shall have like portions to eat, Ix'slde that 
which eoroeth of Iho sale of his palrimoiiy.* 

By ‘ lii'vite’ is hero meant, as uimal 
in this Book, ‘ Priest.^ This appears 
from the mention imuio of ‘ his brethr 
r<‘n, the In vites,' ns standinq brfore 
Jrhomh* a phrase only uswi of the 
Priests (620). H'sicie.s w'hich. he is 
spoken of us having a right, like the 
rest, to have hi.s ‘ j)ortioii ’ to eat of the 
sacri fires, w'lifeh it was only lawful for 
(he PrpsU to partake of, L.vi. 18.29, 
vii 6, though they might, prol>iibly. in- 
vite otliers, as an act of favour, to .sliart' 
in the Priest’.s |>oition of the ;a‘<ro- 
oflerings, L. vii. 34. 

720. We have liere ngiiin the repre- 
.sent.ation of the ‘I^evite’ or ‘Priest,* 
living ‘in the gates’ of others, with no 
refenmee of any kind t-o his living in a 
Ix’vitical or Priestly city. Further, the 
language u.^ed in thi.s passjige implies 
tliiit the Ia*vites, as » Is-nly, wen* ui4 
Very dt sirous of Ixung rmploy»’d at the 
Sanctuary. — lliat theyditl n«it generally 
v>me with 'all the d«‘sire of their 
mind’ unto the place wliieli Jehovah 
hud chowm. This com sjxomls with 
the geneml declension of religion, anti 
he itnporerished state of the eceh-^i- 
astical brsly, which must have existed 
owanis the clone of ManaKseh's. and in 
the beginning of Josiah’s, reign. 

Ifir21. D.xvhi. 15-22. 

‘Jehovah thy Cir<sl will raise up unto thro 
a Prophet from the inllst of thee, of thy 
brethren, like unto me; unto him ««haU ye 
hearken, Acconllng to nil that thou de. 
slredst of Jehovah thy (lo<l in Howb in tl*© 
day of the aawerobly, saying, [..et me not hotur 
agMO the vofoe of Jehovah my (»«d. neltlarr 
let me tee this great (im any imir, that I die 
not. And Jehovah «dd tmio me. They ha\*e 
well spoken that which tliey Iwtve spoken. 

I will raise them up a ITopUet from amoug 
their brethren like unto thee, and I will put 
ray words in his month, and he sltall speak 
unto them all that I thaU comnuuid ainu 
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And it shall oon^e to pass that, wboSoWo^ 
will not hearken tinto my lyoriJa, ijjrWoh Jho 
shall Bjwak in my Name, I will roiiaiii^n it 
him. But the Prophet, Which fehnit presume 
to speak a wo^d in my Name, which I liaw 
not commanded him to. speak, or 4jhat shall 
8ix;ak in the ivome of other fmds, even that 
Prophet shall die. And, if thou say ip thine 
heart. How shall we know the wdtd which 
Jehovah hath not aiwkcn ? When a Pro- 
phet speakoth in the name of Jehovah, if the 
thlnjf follow not, nor come to paas, that is 
the thing which Jehovah hath not spoken, 
but the Prophet hath sicken it presnmp 
tuously: thou sholt not be afraid of him.’ 

722. Kiktz declares lymself ‘un- 
conditionally in favour of the ex- 
clusive reference [of these words'] to 
one distinct individual, the Mes- 
siah,’ 

It is ncetlle.ss, however, to discuss 
the arguments, which he gives at con- 
siderable length in support of his view, 
that Moses is here distinctly referring 
to one individual, the Messiah ; because 
we believe that it must now be con- 
sidered to be a certain conclusion of 
criticism, tluit this Book of Deuter- 
onomy was WTitten at a much later 
(bite tlia* the others, so that these 
wortls can no longer bo regai*ded as 
words reconled by Moses from the 
mouth of Jehovah Himself. 

723. They appear to embody a pro- 
mise of Divine helprfor the people, in any 
of their future diflicultiee, us is shown 
by their connection with the preceding 
context. ‘ The Israelites are not to 
consult diviners, soothsayers, and ne- 
cromancers, as the heathen Jo : Jehovah 
will not leave them iindfT any necessity 
or with any excii.se for doing this. But 
He will Himself supply them with 
counsel and comfort, when they need 
it, by sending some Prophet such as 
Mose-s, who, like him, should stand 
between them and God, should hear 
the words^ of God, and deliver thernio 
the iwfople. This is what they desired 
at Horeh, and they promised to listen, 
and diligently obey such Divine com- 
mands, if only God would 8j)eak to 
them by human mediation, and not 
with that terrible voice. Jehovah grant- 
ed Uieir request then, and will do so 
still, when Mosc^ their present guide 
is gone. They shall never be without 
a divinely instructed Teacher, if only 
they will obey him.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 

0EUT.X1|;. 1-XX1I.30. 

72*. D.Kix;t-10. 

* When Jehovah thy tiath evt off the 
nations, whose land Jehovah thy Chad giveth 
thoe, and thou succeodeat them, and dweBest 
in their cities and In their houses, thou fhalb 
separate three cities for thee in the midst of 
tbi land, which Jehovah thy God giveth thee 
to poascHs it. Thou $haU pr^are thee a mty, 
and divide the coasts of thy land, which Je- 
hovali thy God giveth thee to inherit, into 
three parts, that every slayer may flee thither. 

. . . Wherefore I command thee saying, 
fhalt sejHtrate three cities for thee. And, if Je- 
hovah thy God enlarge thy craist, as He hath 
sworn unto thy Hifhers, a^ give thee all the 
land which He ^ttomised to give unto thy 
fathers, . . * thm shalt thou add three ciiie$ 
more for thee^ beside these three, that iunooent 
blood be not shed in thy loud, Ac.’ 

It seems plain that the writer con- 
templates only six cities of refuge al- 
together ; first, ‘ thou shalt separate 
three cities for th('e,’ t?.2, and then, 
when their land should be enlarged, 

‘ thou shalt add three cities more for 
thee, besides these three,' t;.9. 

And so we reml in N.xxxv.9-15: — 

* And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, 

SjK'ak unto tin; children of Israel , and eay 
unto them, When ye be come over Jordan 
into the land of Canaan, then yo shall ap- 
I>oint yon cities to bo cities of refuge for you. 
... Ye shall give thn.*e cities on tbi.s side 
.Ionian, and thno sliall ye give in tho 

hind of Cancwin, w’hich Khali be cities of r®- 
fuge. These stx cities shall be a refuge.’ 

725. In both the above ptvssages, tho 
designation of the six cities is to be a 
future event, ‘ when ye be come over 
Jordan’; in both passages, first, the 
throe cities on the East of Jordan are 
to be named, and then those on the 
West ; and there is no sign whatever 
of more than six cities. 

But then in D.iv.41~43 we are told, 
as of an act already past — 

‘ Then Moses severed Gmso cities on this 
side Jordan toward the sun -rising « . . 
namely, BoKer in tho wilderness, in the plain 
country, of the Heubenites, and llamoth in 
(Ulead, of the Oadltos, and Golan in Ba^an, 
of the Manafisitoa’ 

726. Scott supposes nine cities to 
be intended, when tne territory of Israel 
should have reached its full extent : — 

Three cHitei of refuge had already been 
allotted on the East of Jordan ; and the 
other three were ordered to be set apart, aa 
loon as the people were settled in the coon- 
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tiy Weot of Jordon ; ond, in ooso their boun- 
dories ^uld in after agoo be enlarged, three 
more were to be iddied. ^ 

But this explanation, bowerer at 
first sieht plausible, 10 not consistent 
with the Itogua^^ of the Beuterono- 
mist, o.2,7i^, TOicb clearly speaks 
only of oix cities, in accordance with 
N,xxxv.0-16. Besides which, it can 
hardly be thoug^ht that, if he had written 
l)iT.4j“43, as it now stands, he would 
have written also the passag«^ now Ix'fore 
us, without making any allusion to the 
three cities already set apart, 

727 . But, assuming now that the 
later origin of this Book has* been 
demonstmted, the matter may be ex- 
plained as follows. We have observed 
already (603) that B.iv.41-~43 is, |>er- 
haps, a mtjred passage, containing a 
fragment of the older narrative, n*- 
touched by the Beuteronomist. It 
would seem that the older writer 
meant these six cities to be named, 
as soon as the Conquest should he 
completed ; and, as tnuis-Jordanic lands 
were already conquered, he pe*ppt*sents 
M0 bc« himself as gepjiratingthr«*e citie.s 
in these lands before his death. The 
Beuteronomist has removed this f^ass- 
sage from its original connection, and | 
placed it at the end of the Jimt ofj 
the address<<s, which h»* puts into the i 
mouth of Mosw. Here, perhaps, he 
originally intended to Imre broifffht his j 
ffwrAr to a clm^. But, afterwartlH, he | 
begins again abruptly, v.l, another ad- 1 
dress, in tlie coum* of w hich he intn>- ‘ 
duces the directions for the six cities 
being severed, xix.1-10, without notic- 
ing, apparently, the contradictiou tims 
caused. 

728. It may be observed also that 
no notice is taken in B.xix of the fact, 
that in 'the older document, N.xxxv.6, 
it is expressly ordered, tliat these six 
cities shall be — 

* wneng the cities whSoh be Shall give to the 
Lerites;* 

which cities are limited to forty-fiffht, 
and are afterwards mentioned by name 
in 3o.xxt, all situated in the districts 
lying immediately east and west of 
the Jordan. He add9 tJie direction to 

* prepare ^kcep in order) a way ’ to the 
refuge-cities, and omU all remrenco to 


the slayer’s abiding in the city, which 
he had safely reach<Mi~ 

* unto the deathof the High Prieefc, which wm 
anointed with the holy oU,* K,xxxv.2a. 

729, There is no indication in tlie 
jhistoiy that such cities of refuge ever 
really existed. Bui the Beuteronomist 
shows, in this chapter, and elsewhcn*, 
(xix, 10. 1 3, xxt8,9, xxii.8,xxVil26), great 
earnestness in warning against the 
shedding of ‘ innocent Wood,’ by which 
the laad would be defiled, and guilt 
lie upon them, — with special rtTcrcnce, 
xre may believe, to tile crying sins of 
his ow'ii time. And Jeremiah refers re- 
peatedly to sucli offences as common in 
his days, vii.6, xix.4, xxii.3,17, xxvi.16, 
in some of w'hieh passages, however, 
In‘ appears, from the eonti xt, to mean 
the bloixl of innocent chiiJrrn, sacri- 
ficed to idols (181). And so w e read, 
j»erhap« reoonltMl, as we hn>*e jctid 
(557.v), by the very' same band that 
wn>te the wlemn warnings of the book 
of Deuteronomy, — 

* Moreover. Mnruwweb sbid iniaxvnt blood 
very mueh, till he ha<l fUlcd J«nlbnaem from 
one end to another.’ ^K.xxiitS ; 

* Puivlv, ttt the Cfmtrnandilietii of Jehovah 
ciurne thb npon Judab, to mmOve tluRtn out 
of His sight, for the atiM of Mmntwteh, no- 
cording t4> all that be did ; and aim for the 
intujM't'iu bhwta that he vbed, tor lie tlDol 
JerusaJeui with innoAmt blood, which Je* 
hovali would ma iwirdoii.' 2K.xxiv.a,4. 

730. I). xix. It. 

* Tliou KhaJt not rrmot* thy ne!|rhbour'a 
liunlmnrk, which fAcy r*/ old f*w«' Aaiv Mi in 
thine InheHfance. whl<?h thou shall Inherit lu 
the land that Jetiovoli thy God giveih Ums; to 
plMWCSS it.' 

This language is that of one writing 
long after the conquest and division of 
the land of Canaan, notwithstanding 
the reference to a future time in the 
last clause of tne verse. Unless, how'- 
©ver, we had already proved sufficiently 
the later age of the Beuteronomist, it 
would be unsafe to regartl it as implied 
in such a toxt as the above, since the 
Hebrew would, probably, allow of the 
translation, ‘which they of old time 
shall have set, &c.’ 

781. B.xx.6,6. 

* And tbo ofHcor* aluill speak unto tb© peopls, 
saying. What man i« Ui<»ro that hath built m 
mw housn, and Imth not dediewted It ? 

him go and return to bit houso, lest he die la 
the battle, ami another man dedioahi It. And 
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^hAt man is he that hath planted a vineyaijd, /as we know' by the eases of Uriah the 
«.d hath not yet eaten ot it ? tic.- Araunnh the Jehneite), nor 

riie Deuteronomist is plainly here 0Yi»f nieant by the writer to be carried 
referring to his own times, when houses out, but express, rather, bis burning 
were built and vineyards planted, and zeal against the idolatrous rices of his 
has lost sight of the fact that the wars,! own countrymen in his owi|,age, which 
in whwh the people would be^enga^d^ he desired thus to brand.^ith ittfomy, 
1 ^ ^ represent as worthy only of 

death. A people, that ^Id practise 
these abominations, was bnly fit to bo 
exterminated; and that would surely 
be the fate of Israel, if they persisted 
in them, according to the doom here 
denounced upon the nations of Canaan. 

734. D.xxi.7,8. 

' And they Hhall answer and say, Oar bonds 
have not shed this blood, neither have our eyes 
seen it. Bo morcifal, Jehovah, nnto Thy peo- 
ple Isrftel, whom thou hast rwleemed, and lay 
not innocent blood onto thy people of Israel s 
charge.’ 

We have instances of similar ‘litur- 
gical ’ formula-* in several p^ces in 
Deuteronomy, e.ff. xxi.7,8, xxvi.3,5-10, 
13-15, xxvii.15,16 ; comp, xx.2-8, xxii. 
16,17, XXV. 7- 10. The only instance 
in the other !>ook8 of the Pentateuch 
is N.vi. 24-26 ; comp, also N.x. 35,36. 
It may be doubted whether such for- 
mula were ever really in use, or inten- 
bo used. But, in the case 
us, the Deuteronomist gives 
another indication of the horror which 
he hmi of the shedding of ‘innocent 
blood’ (729). 

735. D.xxi.10-14, 

* When thou gocst forth to war against 
thine enemies, and Jehovah thy God hath 
delivered them into thine hand, and thou 
hast taken them captive, and seest among 
the captives a boautifal woman, and hast a 
desire unto her, that thou wouldest have her 
to thy wife ; theii shalt thou bring her hojaat 
to tliine house ; and she shall shave her hcMl, 
and pare her nails; and she shall put the rai- 
ment of her captivity from off her, and idiall 
remain in thine house, and bewail her father 
and mother a full month ; and after that thou 
shalt go in nnto her, and be her husband, and 
she slioll be thy wife, a And it shall be, if thou 
have no delight in her; then thon ahatt le||ber 
go whither she will ; hat thou sluUt not sidl 
her at all for money, thou shalt not malm 
merchandise of her, beoaaae thou hast ham- 
bled her.’ . 

Here Also we nave the manners and 
customs of the writer’s age exhibited, 


for some years, according to the stoiy, 
would be wars of conquest. 

732. D.xx.10-15. 

‘ When thou comest nigh unto a city to 
fight against it, then proclaim {)eace unto it. 

And it shall be, if it make thee answer of 
ix^aoe, and oikju unto thee, then it shall lx* 
that all the that is found th«*rein shall 

Ixj tributaries unto thoe, and they shall serve 
thee. And, if it will make no pence with 
tlioe, but will make war against thee, then 
thou shalt besiege it. And, when Jehovah 
thy G<xi hath delivered it into thine hands, 
thou shalt smite every male thereof with the 
e*igo of tlio sword. But the women, and tin 
little ones, and the cattle, and oil that Ls in 
the dty, civt n all the sfxtU tlu'reof, shalt thou 
take nnto thyw.'lf ; and thou shalt cat the sjx>il 
of thine encmi<‘s, which Jehovah thy (lod hath 
given thee. Thus shalt thou do unto all the 
cities which arc very far off from thee, which 
are not of the cities of these nations.' 

It is well tbat we art* no longer 
obliged to believe that the above fright- 
ful command emanated from the mouth 
of the Most Holy and Blessed One. 

3'his does not apply to the cities of ded to 
Canaan only. But avy city, which the lH*fore 
lHra(3lites might decide for any cause to 
* light against,’ if it did uot surrender 
on the very first summons, * make an 
answer of peace,’ and open to the foe, 
on the condition of becoming ‘tribu- 
tiiries and servants,’ was, according to 
this injunction, to be besieged and cap- 
tured, and to this end the express aid 
of the Almighty is promistni ; and then 
all the nmles, except young children, 
are to be put ruthlessly to death. 

733. D.xx.lC-18. 

* But of the citif* of thewe people, which 
Jobovah thy God clotli give thee for tliine 
inheritance, thou aholt Ba%'o alive nothing 
that breatheth, but thou shall utUn-ly de- 
stroy them, the Hittitos, and the Amorites, 
the Oanoanites, and the PeriMiUM, the Hi- 
and the Jebuaitce, aa Jehovaii thy God 
hath commanded thott ; that they teach you 
not H do after all their alxuninations. which 
thoj^Uve done unto their gtxls ; fo ahoald ye 
•i]| against Jehovah your God.* 


Here also it in well for u« to know and not the justice, mercy, and purity, 
that these are llie words of the later w hich would have markiri a commaud 
lieutBiontfiitst, and that such com- really emanaring from the Divine Wla- 
nmads were never really carried out, dom and Goodness. The Persian Cjms 
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or the Boman Scipio, though heathens, 
taught by their lives a higher morality 
than this, which, besides the inhun^ snity 
involved in it, practically sanctions 
coDcubin^ and polygamy, as do also 
the following words, v. 16-17 — * 

* If a man have two wives, one beloved and 
another hated, iio.' 

736. Scott remarks here — 

By taking the captive into the honw. and 
there keeping her retired, her disix)8ltu>u 
wonld bo discovered more easily; and, if 
that proved disagreeable, tlie iwiwion might 
abate. The becoming attire and ornaments, 
in which she might lie taken captive, Isnng 
changed for lii© moan habit of a moimn’r, 
might tend to diminish her attractions (!) ; 

‘ shaving her head ‘ would certjiinly have thin 
effect ; and the words, ruiidored ^ iMtring her 
naUs," seem rather to mean ‘ leiting them 
grow.’ Some, however, think that she wiw 
in the interim to )>e instructed in the Law ; 
and that these were external tokens of her 
Tcnooncing idolatry, and cmUraciug the rell< 
glon of litTuel. 

Only * one full month* was to be al- 
lowed for the captive maiden to bewail 
her parents, and, when ‘ humbh*d,’ .she 
was not to be sold. Probably, the 
practices of the times, to which the 
Deuteronomist is here referring, wore 
even more unrighteous and inhuman 
than this ; and the law, which he has 
here laid down, may have betm designed 
to remedy such evils to some extent. 

737. B.xxi. 18-21. 

‘ If *a man ha%'e a stubborn and retjelliou* 
•on, which will not obey th«' voiw of hi)- 
father or the voice of liii* mother, on*! thut. | 
when they have chtwteneti him. will n«t ] 
hearken unto ihem ; tl<(m fhaJl hi« falh«T i 
and hia mother lay hold on him. «ik 1 bnng 
him oat unto the r-UJen} of hij» dtyi|^jd «n(o 
the gate of hit* plmvt ; and they ihall miy 
unto the eklerf? of hlfi city. Thin oor wtn i» 
Ktubbom and rebeliiou* ; he will nut ol»«*y 
our voice; he U a glutton and a drunkarri. 
And all the men of hiM city i»hail «!onc him 
With atonafi that he die: m Kludt thon put 
evil away from among you, and all laratd 
shad hear aial fear.’ 

It can hanily be bolieved that the 
above command was ever carri^Hl out, 
or ’written with a view to its Isdng 
carried out, as it involves a numl»er of 
incoDsistencies, which will npfsw suffi- 
ciently upon a little cohsiderution. 

738. The following is Scott’s com- 
ment upon the passage. . 

This law has great wisdom and mercy] 
couched ante It* spimmit irverity ; and it 
could not foil of pibdaclng mo«t salutary 
effects, Of far at tutp refttrd vat pa4d to ft. 


The parent* were the only prosecutors ; both 
must concur in the piosmsttlon ; [no notice 
is taken of the of a widower or widow 
having a rebelUou* son, or of a son being 
disobetlient to one iwrent, and, iKyrlmps, en- 
couraged in his fault* by the other, or of a 
rel>clliou8 and dissolute daughtrr^ or of, petr- 
haps, the most common case of all, when a 
son has been txuxupted by the example of 
riciom pareids, or ruitjfvl by the miffnuuuige- 
ment of vmk ones ;] and the eUU*r» of tha 
city must dtvule the enuMa. The pro'^xnitiou 
could not bo julndtted but for muidKU'uno* 
and relwlHon, connected with gluttony and 
dmnkennejw. and ivnuisted in after ninikt** 
and comxiions ; stud tlKW viee* ten(lt*d 
directly 1o ruin familh** and commutdtie*. 
[How much more the vices or w‘eakm'Hj*f*j« 
of the /wi/vn/.t, who had brought Ufi such 
a child to the injury of the ktate!] 'i'ho 
oiTcnder must Ih* w»jv%icUid and provrd in- 
corrigible, by evideiu!*' «uffldcnt to liiduco 
the jutiges to dcJiouiu'e the sonU'iioe, and 
the men of the eiiy to »x<x*ute it. [Thfro is 
nothing to Indu'ute that any cnidenw wu* 
neeihxl la»«lde the simple amTtion of the 
parents,] Natural afftvtion w*ould fc/t/om Ixi 
»o overconte evtui by the tnuesi enmef, as to 
admit (Hith parents thus to join in jiro>«*<i‘uting 
a Hi>n, much letis to do m wlllioul snftUderiL 
can've. And, in tht? very few irv>tan*x-!s, in 
which hanty rage, t»r ijuphujaibU* t'ewentJiieni, 
might induct* parents to urempt Kueh a 
Aorrid unr*aiurtil munle’r, oh u nettUeati pp>' 
w'xnition must imply, the most efftvtiisd 
precaution* were taken to prevetd the nm- 
aequemxs*. {Wher«> is there imy sign of such 
‘precautions’?] The ex»xtii»ou of the law 
must, of c^jurme, very wldom take place ; 
and, if ever it did. it otmUl not full to ex- 
cite g««tieral at N otion and ahirm, und prove 
a Milutary w'lunnrtg (o tens ut ilxnMmds. It* 
very existence, aj /or a* W'ould ex- 

axxlingly -‘tu ngthen the authority of latrents, 
give weight to their cxiinnumds. n presds. and 
t\»ms'tionit. and rrvate an oulduional fear «»f 
prrookmg their deep n'*>»*iument. It w«>uM 
fortify young men against the enthvment of 
ha<l «x'mr«inions, ojvi the force of stnmg 
teutptathnta, ami Ihvia clHst'k the progfvxw of 
ulrktdmms. Moreover, it would la* a ouj* 
stanl arimonition to par^mt* U» watch over 
tbetr cln!dn»tt. and lod tmprojxrly to in- 
dulge theni or withhold ion , but to 

irjfKiablish tlwir authority over them while 
young, to pray for them, to chwk th« tirsi 
Imddingx of vice, aitd to set thitn a g*KKl 
example. [It Is dilbcult to tm liow mich a 
law a* this omiKl tetid to pTx>hicr this effect 
on tlM» fiarmts. A law to punish them, far 
the rolinot>nduct of their ehlldre-n of elthtv 
»tcx, might In many ca*»’w have M onoe 
more jn*t and more Imm dVial.] ThU sta- 
tutc, therefore, so hnrmlesjt and licnetkini 
in It* of»taration», y«i, wo omirary la human 
policy (oitd the law* oi natural affeetkn], 
rallicr promt [I] than tnntlulaiea the Plvlno 
aothfjrrity of the book in which it •tand* 
roix>rded. JNb imtsem-tor would ever have 
ibooght of fsAactlng sudi a Jaw. 

739. Am Mom observed, Ihero ti no 
reason to suppose that the above law, 
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tbougli imagined by the Deuteronomist, 
wa» ever really meant to bo acted on. 
It was, as Scott says, very ‘ liarmless ’ 
in its operations, as regards any actual 
execution of its injunctions. But it 
may be that the writer intended to 
teach a great lesson to the people of 
his time and of all times, by thus in- 
sisting on the paramount dignity of 
tlio parental authority. Besides the 
fact that, in a profligate age, ‘dis- 
obedience to parents’ is sure to be one 
of the prominent signs of the general 
corruption, Horn. i. 30, the guilt of which 
attaches as much to the parents them- 
selves as to the cliildrcn, the Dcutc- 
ronomist may hare had a spc'cial pur- 
pose in marking this sin as deserving 
condign punishment, iniismuch as it 
shadowed fortli the crying sins of tlie 
}U'OpIe of his time in their relations to 
Almighty God. 

710. Accoixlingly, we find Jeremiah 
continually ap[M‘aling to the Fatherhood 
of Jelioviih, and cond(‘mning in the 
sfronge.st terms the disolnslience of His 
Children, the people of Isratd. Thus 
he complains of their — I 

‘ fiayinj? to a stock, Then art my Father, to a i 
stone, Thou haijt brought me lortU,’ ii.’27. 

And he writes 

‘ Wilt’ thou not from tlii** time cry unto me. 
My Father, Tliou art the (i uiUc of iny youth ? * 
iii.4. 

• And I said. Thou shalt call mo, My Father, 
and i^halt not turn away from mo,' iii.ia. 

‘I am*a Father to lt»racl, and Ephraim Ls 
my first-born,’ xxxi.lh 

And in ch.xxxv he compares the 
obedience of the stnis of * Jonadah, tin* 
son of Rcchab,’ with the stubborn and 
unruly conduct of his own cliildren ; 
comp, also xxxi.l8-‘20. 

In this view of the ea.se, the words 
of l).xxi,21 would have a great signifi- 
cant*, — 

‘ and all Israel shall hear and fear.' 

CHACTEll XVI. 

DKUT. XXIll. 1 -XXVI . 1 9. 

741, D.xxiii.1,2. 

Superstitious rules like these, eg . — 

*A bastard shall not enter mo the con- 
grofTation of Jehovaii : even to his tenth 
generation shall he not outer Into the con- 
gregation of Jehovah/-— 

(the like to which have even been re- 


peated in the Christian Church,) cannot 
certainly be ascribed without irreve- 
rence to tlie Gracious God and Father 
of all. Especially, the exclusion of a 

bastard ’ to the tenth gpt^ratiQjfi from 
the privileges of the Sanctuary, while 
the father, tho guilty cause of hi# 
child’s illegitimate birth, was not ex- 
cluded, and when children by a concu- 
bine, — by one, perhaps, of many be- 
longing to the same man, — had also 
free access to the sacred place, — seems, 
to our modern sense of right and 
equity, most unjust 

7 42. This law was evidently designed 
to act as a check to some extent on 
promiHcumis fornication and adulterous 
connections, wdiile polygamy and con- 
cubinage were allowed. But its action 
would have been directly opposed to 
the principles of Divine government, 
a.s announced by Ezekiel, xviii.20, and, 
indeed, by the Deuteronomist himself 
in another pbu*e, xxiv.16, — 

* T\w fathers shall not be put to death for 
the childnm, neither shall the children be put 
to dt aih for the fathers: every man shall be 
put to death for hi.s own sin ; ’ 

whereas this law punished the child 
and his descendants for centuries for 
the sin of the parent. 

743. D.xxiii.8. 

‘An Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter 
into the tsongregalion of Jehovah.* 

The ‘Ammonite’ and ‘Moabite’ 
ire mentioned here, in connection with 
the ‘ bastard,’ &.c. with manifest refer- 
ence tolthe story of the incc.*«tuous 
origin of Moab and Ammon in G.xix. 
30-SS ; and the.^^e, too, are to be ex- 
‘luded from the ‘congregation of Je- 
hovah’ unto their tenth generation, 
r.3. There is, doubtle.^is, here a refer- 
ence also to the inveterate enmity ’ 
wliich existed between these n,ations 
and Israel in the writer’s own time. 

744. We have already quoted pas- 
sages (684,686), which show that both 
the Moabites and Ammonites were ii)r 
dependent and powerful communities in 
the days of Jeremiah; and in 2K.xxiv.2 
bands of each nation are spoken of as 
iiarassing Judah, together with the 
Chaldees and Syrians, shortly after the 
death of Josiah. We may infer that 
both these kindred peoples entertained 
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the same spirit of hostility towards the 
people of Jehovah, which we find ex- 
pre^y ascribed to Moab in Jor.xlviii. 
26,27,42 

‘ Mak^ ye him^ dranken, for he magnifiwl 
himself a^njst 'Jehovah ; Moab also shall 
wallow in his vomit, and ho also shall 1 k> 
in derision. For was not Ifowel a derision 
unto theo? . . . Moab shall be destroyed 
from l)eing a people, bccanee ho hath mag- 
nified hinutelf against Jehovah.’ 

It may be with refereno^ to this 
permanent state of ill-feeling, which 
existed between Israel and these two 
nations, that the Deuteronomist charge-s 
the Israelites with respect to them, v.6 — 

* Thou ihalt not seek their pctice nor tlioir 
prosperity all thy days for over.’ 

745. D.xxiiL7,8. 

* Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite ; for 
he is thy brother. Thou shalt not abhor an 
Egyptian ; because thon wost a stranger in 
his land.* 

The singular reason here given for 
‘not abhorring the Egyptian,’ after all 
the afflictions which the p»opie had 
suffered in the ‘iron furnace,’ the ‘hoii<o 
of lK>ndage/ — ti:. ‘ becjvuse thou wast 
a stranger in his la ml,’ — points, pro- 
bably, as we have said (712), to somo 
close connection with Egypt in the days 
of the Denten.>nomist. Josiah hiniscif 
was kiUe<l by Pharaoh-N<‘cho, king of, 
Egypt, 2K.xxiii.29. But ii is wry i 
proliible that, in tho earlier part of. 
his reign of 31 years, then* was a much 
better feeling l>etwci n Judah and i 
Egypt. 

746. In the time of his lather 
Hezekiah there must have^^n an 
alliance betwwn them ; since Rabsha- 
kch says, 2K.xviii.21, — 

‘ Now, behold, thoo tni^teth npon the *taflf 
of this broken reed, even upon Egypt.’ 

And though the Prophet Isaiah did 
not approve of this connection, yet 
there was evidently a great ded of 
friendliness between the two peoples in 
his days. Thus he writes ; — 

* Woe to the rcl>c>lllouK cliildnm . . . that 

walk to go down into and have n<»t 

asked at my mouth, to strengthen 

in tlie sdrongih of Phsuraoh, anti U» trust in 
tlio xhsidow t»f Egypt, . . . For the Egyie 
tians MhaH help in vain, and to no puriHAsc/ 
la,xx^l ,5f.7. 

‘ Ww to thorn that Rt> down to Eirypt for 
help. . . . Now the Eiryptlan.-^ an? men, And 
nntcjod,nnd their horiis.^ tlesh, and not fipirit.^ 
l»,xxxiA^. 


And, as observed above (712), the 
language of Jeremiah in ii. 18,36, im- 

lies that in the etirly part of his reign 

osiah expected friendly help from 
Egypt:— 

* What hast thou to do in the way of 
Egypt, to drink U»e waters of Sihor ? . . . . 
Thou also tilmlt Isj ashamed of Egypt, as 
thou wast aalnarned of Assyria.* 

747. Egj'pt also was a place of refuge 
for many Jewi.sh fugitives aft<T the 
destruction of Jcnisalem, in spite of 
the strong rtmionstrancea of the Pro- 
phet; whom they carried witli them, 
Jer.xliii.6,7. The rea.son for his oppo- 
sition to this movement was, evident ly, 
the certainty which he felt that the 
people w’ould there give tl»einselve.s nj) 
to gross hlolatry, as, in fact, they did, 
Jer.xliv.7,H ; — 

‘ Whort'fore commit yo tt»1» great evil 
again.Ht your SouU, te cut olf from you 
man and wtanan, child and suckling, out 
of Judah, to Iravo you none to remairj ; m 
that ye provoke me unto wrath with tfir 
w'orks of your hand«, burnini? Induito tmto 
I <»ther giKlii in the hual of whither >e 

b« gone t») dwell ? ’ 

748. Of Judah’s relations with Elom 
yvv know nothing fnnn the hi.sforv, in 
tht' reigns <>f IB'zekiah, Manasseh, 
Anion, and Jo^ah. In the days t,f 
Aha/. JIez<‘kiah’H father, the Eilomitcs 
had tviiie, and smitten Judah, and 
carrit-d away captives, aecorvling to 
the Chronicler, 2Ch.xxviii. 17. There 
may have been peace with them allci'- 
wurds, — at all events, at the time when 
the Ib*uteronomi«t was writing; and, 
indetni, we hear nothing of their 
tn.ubling Judah any further, till they 

to have triumphed at the Fall of 
Jerusalem, Iaim.iv.21, Ob. 10-14. 

749. D.xxiii 17, IH. 

‘ Then* Khali lit? no whoro of the dnitglifer» 
fif IfirxM'l, nor a wwhnuite <*f tin* (»f l?<r«el. 
'Huiu Hlmlt not bring tlu* hin* of a wlu»ro, or 
the i»ric<} of a dog ( — ‘ rewanl of wwloiny '), 
unto the Houw of .lehovah tliy ibxl for any 
VOW'.' for evt n l)Oth an* abomination 

unto Jehovah thy <}od.' 

The wonis which ar<* hen* translated 
‘ go<lomile ’ and ‘ W'iiore,’ mean literally 
* wmsecrated.’ It appears, therefore, 
that the practice, \vhi<'h piTvailed among 
the AramatAi tribes, of maideimand Ixiys 
prostituting themsflves in honour of 
their deities, existed^ilso in the writers 
time among the Hebrews, and waa not 
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thought incompatible with the worship 
of Jehovah. 

750. This no doubt arose from the 
idolat roue worship of J ehovah which wm 
carried on in the * high places ; ’ and it 
accounts for the energy with which the 
Deuteronomist declares himself against 
them, and the strong effort he makes 
to abolish them throughout tlie land, 
lleferenee is most probably made to 
these vicious pjjactices in the account 
of the sins of Israel, committed with 
the ‘daughters of MoaV)’ in N.xxv. 
Hut tlie older legislation, apparently, 
di<l not find it necessar)' to forbid these 
abo mi nations, which were the growth 
of a more advaiic<*d state of corrupt 
civilisation. 

751. I).xxiii.20. 

‘ Unto a stranger thon maye*?! lend upon 
usury ; but uhto thy brother thou shalt not 
lorul upon usury.' 

The law against usury, as laid down 
by the older writer in E.xxii. 26-27, 
is here qualified in a way which indi- 
cates the growth of coinmerdal m<cf- 
amrsH in the writer’s time. 

752. D.xxiv.8.9. 

‘ Take bml in the plague of Ipj-iroffy that 
thou <»bHPr\'e Ulligentl) , and do mx’ording U> 
all that the the Levitcs shall u*iich 

you; os 1 conunandjvl them, so ye shall ob- 
w>rve to do. ltenu'Tnl)er whut Jehovah thy 
Ci(Kl did unto Miriam by tliy way, after that 
ye were come forth out of Egypt.’ 

Tin's is the only dim't reference to 
the older statute-book, w’hich we find 
ill Deuteronomy: and here ive have no 
longer (ho usual phrast*, ‘ as I command 
thee this day.’ It is plain from the 
above that the ohler document, with 
its laws alnml lepro‘<y, &c., did remain, 
as we have supposed, in the keeping 
of the Prie>ts, in a book that was 
‘ before the Priests the Levites,’ Ihxvii, 
18, and served as a kiiul of directory 
for their pmceedings in all matters of 
this kind, and as a ri'eord from which 
they might in.struet tlie pcojilc. This 
is in accordance with the words of the 
ohl laiw, L.x.ll, luldro.ssed to the 
lhaests — 

* And that ye may teach the children of 
Israel all the statutes wldch Jehovah hath 
fiIK)ken unto them by the hand#! 

And this explains also the allusions 
in tin Prophets to the Priests being the 
pruftuused teachers of the Law. e,g . — 


< The Law shall not pediQi from the Prl«st, 
nor counsel from the wise, nor the word from 
the Prophet,’ Jer.xvilLlS ; 

And they shall teactumy people (the dif- 
ference) between the hoTy and profane, and 
cause ttmm to discern between %lae unclean 
and the clean,’ £z.xliv.23 ; 
and see also Hag.ii. 11-13, MaLiL7. 

763. D.xxv.6-10. 

This law, that a brother must take 
to wife his dead brother’s widow, must 
in all cases, where the surviving brother 
was already married, not only have 
permitted and sanctioned, but actually 
encouraged, nay, even enjoined, poly- 
gamy, under the penalty of a lasting 
disgrace attaching to the man who 
nTused to take this additional wife, — 
not to speak of the const^quences of his 
disregarding a (supposed) Divine com- 
mand. Even if unmarried, it would 
have been a great hardship to have had 
his brother’s widow forced upon him,, 
as his oidt/ companion for life. It can- 
not he supposed that such a man would 
gt'nerally have been content with her 
alone, espc‘ciall 3 ' as polygamy was per- 
mitted. iShe might he old, iJl-favoured, 
ill-tempered, sickly ; and his dead 
brother might have left him more wives 

an one to be taken in this way. All 

ese inconveniences are actually expe- 
rionctHl among the Zulus and other 
South African tribes, whore the same 
practice prevails. 

764. D.xxv.17-19. 

AVo liave hero the command enforced 
u^jon l^d— 

ThoiaBblt blot out the remembrance of 
Amalek fmm under heaven ; thou shalt not 
forget it.’ 

We hear nothing of the Amalekites 
in the history of tlie later kings. But 
in Ps.lxxxiii.7, written apparently in' 
David’s time, we find mention made* of 
Amalek, as joined with the other neigh- 
bouring nations, Edom, Moab, Ammon," 
the Philistines, and the Syrians, in a 
gTiind coufedenmy against Isnud. They 
may have survived as a people down, to 
thi' day.s of the Deuteronomist, though, 
perhaps, they existetl in his time as a 
small and inwnsiderabl© tribe, dwin- 
dling away to nothing. 

765. D.xxvi.12-15. Upon fliia pas- 
sage see (649-652). 

It c;in scarcely bo supposed tlmt tlii« 
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diffuse formula was erer really intended 
to be used. It was meant most probably 
to remind the pious Israelite of his 
duty towards the ^oor and the Levite ; 
and, as before noticed, the stress is here 
distinctly laid upon the due employ- 
ment in works of charity of the tithe 
of the third year, * the year of tithing,’ 
which was to be spent at home in 
general feasting, to which, besides all 
the members of the family, the needy 
and destitute of all kinds were to be 
invited. It seems as if the writer did 
hope that this law with respect to the 
tithes might be carried out, whatever 
might be the case with the others. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

I)Edt.xxvii.1-26. 

766. D.xxvii.1-8. 

^ ‘ Anti Moses, with the dders of Israel, com- 
manded the people^ sayinp, Keep all the com- 
manvlinents, which I command you this day. 
And it shall be on the day when ye shall pass 
over Jordan into the land which Jehovah thy 
God giveth thee, that thou shait set thee up 
grcat stones, and plaster them with plaster. 
And thou shait write upon them all the words 
of this Law, when thou art passed over, that 
thou mayest go in unto the land, which Je- 
hovah thy God giveth thee, a. land thatfloireth 
frith milk and honey ^ as Jehovah, the God g|J 
thy fathers, hath promised thee. Therefor^ 
it shall be, when ye be gone over Jordan, that 
ye shall set up those stones, which I command 
vou this day, in Jdount Etxtl, [Sam. * Geri 2 im’ 
IjXX. ‘A'ftar], and thou shait plaster them 
with plaster. And there shait thou build an 
alimr unto Jehovah thy G od, an altar of stones ; 
thou shait not lift up any iron tool uix)n them. 
1'hou shait build the altar of Jehovah thy God 
of whole stones ; and thou shait ofl^pr burnt- 
offerings thereon unto Jehovah thy God ; and 
thou shait offer peace-offerings, p^nd shait cat 
there, and rejoice before Jehovah thy God. 
And thou shall write upon the stones all the fcordf 
of this Law very plainly' 

4 The Samaritan Pentateuch has a re- 
markable addition^ after E.xx.l7, that 
is to say, immediately after the Ten 
Commandments. It introduces here 
a parage which is almost identically 
tho' same with D.xxvii.2-8, except that 
it has Mount Gerizim* as the place, 
where the stones of the Law were to 
be set up, instead of Mount Ehal, 

767. The following are the par- 
ticulars, more precisely, in which the 
passage in Deuteronomy differs from 
that in the Samaritan Pentateilch after 
E.XX.17 


(i) In 0.3, for *It shall be when Jehovah 
thy God shall bring thee into the land of the 
Ganaanites, whither thon goest to possess it,’ 
the Beuteronomist writes, * It shall be on the 
day when ye shall pass over Jordan unto the 
land widen Jeho4^ah thy God giveth thee.’ 

(li) In fj.3, after * the words of this Law,’ 
he has added, ‘when thou art passed over, 
that thou mayest go In unto the land which 
Jehovah thy God giveth thee, o land that 
fioweth with milk and honey^ as JehoVah thy 
God hath promised thee.' 

(iii) In r.4, he has changed ‘ Mount Gerizim’ 
into ‘ Mount £bal,’ and repeated 6ui>erflaonH]y 
the command, ‘ Thou shait plaster them with 
plaster,’ already given in 

(iv) He has omitted the lost sentence of the 
Samaiitan passage, and inserted it, slightly 
modifie<i, in B.xi.SO. 

758. Upon this point, Kunnicott 
writes as follows, Diss.i.p.9 % : 

It must have appeared strange, surprisingly 
strange, during the reader’s perus^ of the 
preceding rf?marks, that it is not more clearly 
expressed what this Law, thus to be engraved, 
teas, —that a tK)int of so much importance 
tihould not have been, somewhere or other, 
very accurately ifbted, and very particularly 
circumscribed by Moses, partly for the more 
wM^ure direction of Joshua, and portly to 
render this awful transaction more intelli- 
gible through future age.H. But all this sur- 
prise ceases— -all this puzzle Is unravelled— all 
this uncertainty is at once removal— if vre 
allow the authority of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, if we will but grant that there may 
have been in the Hebrew text a certain pas- 
sage, which is now found in all the copies of 
the Sanuiritan Text and Vwaion, and wliich 
is also found, exactly as in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, in that Arabic version of it. in 
the Arabic character, which has Ixsen before 
m<*ntion<'d, and winch is a very valuable, 
because a very libjral, version. For in E.xx, 
ns soon as the Tenth Commandment i« con- 
cludal, we read in the Samaritan Pentateuch 
the live following verses— ‘And it shall be, 
Lc: 

Here, then, according to this truly vene- 
rable copy of the Book of Moaes, all is clear. 
TliG whole is jHirfoctly regular, and in har- 
monious proportion. We have seen the ee- 
vt!ral circumstances, concurring to render it 
highly 7 )robable that the Ton Comraand- 
n.onts constituted the liUw, which was to be 
engraved. And, as it can scarcely be con- 
ct'ivtd that such a point could have been 
quite omitted by Moses, it makes greatly 
for the honour of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
to have preserved so considemble a passage. 
Why the ancient Jews should omit this pas- 
sage, can be a matter of no doubt at all with 
those, w’ho mark the honour it does to Mount 
Gerizim. And, therefore, the same men who 
corrupted I).xxvli,4, have but acted with uni- 
formity, if they have also oorrnpbd E.xx, 
omitting Gerizim in the latter instance, just 
as honestly an they altered it in the former. 

That the Samaritan Text should be oon- 
demnod as corrupted merely for having more 
in it than the Hebrew, no man of learning 
will maintain. Certainly, the J ews might omil, 
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as easily as the Samaritans migU in$ert. And 
I presume that it has been, and will be here- 
after more fully, proved, that several whole 
passages, now in the Samaritan, but not In 
the Hebrew Pentateuch, Me not interpola- 
tions in the former, but* missions in the 
latter. 

759. In addition to the above remarks 
of Kbnnicott we may observe : — 

(i) If the Samaritans introdtLced the 
passage after E.xx.l7, in order to do 
special honour to their sacred Mount 
Gerizim, they must have copied it from 
the passage in Deuteronomy already 
existing, only changing Ebal into Geri- 
zim. 

(ii) But in that case they would not 
surely have omitted the very character- 
istic expression, ‘ a land that floweth 
with milk and honey,’ which occurs in 
the latter, v.3. 

(iii) There was a reason why, after 
the Capti^^ty, when such hostility ex- 
isted betwi'cn the Jews and Samaritans, 
and the latter had built their opposition 
Temple on Mount Gerizim, the Jews 
should have corrupted the Text of these 
Scripturcjs, as Kennicott supposes. 

(iv) But there was no reason why 
any Jewish writer, living in any age 
before the Captivity, should not have 
chosen the splendid Table-Mountain 
of Gerizim (323), in the very centre of 
the land of Canaan, and visible afar 
off, as the site on which the stones 
should be set up, containing the record 
of God’s covt'iiant with Israel, in sight, 
as it were, of all the people of the land. 

(v) And we actually find Gerizim 
chosen by the Deuteronomist himself 
(763), as the Mount of Blessing, xxvii. 
12, on which Joshua himself was to 
take his stand, with the principal tribes 
of Levi, Judah, Joseph, and Benjamin ; 
whereas Ebal was to be the Mount of 
Cursing, t’.13, on which the inferior 
tribes were to bo stationed. 

760. There seems, therefore, every 
reason to believe that Kennicott’s 
suggestion is well-founded, viz. that — 

(i) The passage D-xxvii.2-8 ha.*? been 
copied by the Deuteronomist from the 
p^age which stood originally in the 
Hebrew MS. after E.xx.l7 ; 

(ii) He has inserted in it the phrase 
land tiiat floweth with milk and 

honey,* which is one of his favourite 


phrases, vi.3,xi.9,xxvi.9, 16, xxvii.3,xxxi. 

20 ; 

(iii) The later Jews have altered in 
vA the name Gerizim, which the Deu- 
teronomist wrote, into Ebal, and have 
struck out also altogether the original 
passage alter E.xx.l7. 

761. Hence we can explain the origin 
of the exprt^ssion ‘ all the words of tWs 
Law,* t;.3,8, which in the context, in 
which they now stand, can only, as 
Knobel says, be referred-#- 

not to the ‘ blessingg and curses,’ noTr to the 
‘ law of Deuteronomy ’ only, but to the whole 
Mosaic Law, though the writer means only 
the actual prescriptions of the Law, — ac- 
cording to the Jews, 613 in number, — and 
not, at the same time, all narratives, warn- 
ings, admonitions, speeches, reasonings, &c. 

But to engrave on stones even the 
‘blessings and curses,* if by this is 
meant the matter in D.xxvii.lo-xxviii. 
68, would have required an immense 
amount of labour and material, — much 
more the whole Law of Deuteronomy, 
or the 613 precepts. 

702. Appli(‘d, however, as the direc- 
tion appears to have been in its original 
position, only to the ‘Ten Command- 
ments,’ the .‘ten words,’ E.xxxiv.28, 
which are expressly ‘called the Law, 
Tl.xxiv.r2, (not ‘a Law,’ E.V.), the 
phrase ‘ all the words of this Law ’ is 
quite intelligible. Th# Deuteronomist 
appears to have transferred the direc- 
tion from the end of the Ten Command- 
ments to the end of (what maybe con- 
sidered to be) his expansion of* the 
Ten Commandments, v.l-xxvi.l9, with- 
out observing that in that connection 
it was incongruous and impracticable, 
as, in fact, he never really contemplated 
its being actually carried out. 

763. D.xxvii. 11-26. 

*And Mosos charged the people the same 
day, saying, These shall stand upon Mount 
(lerizim to bless the people, when \e,j,aro 
come over Jonlan, — Simeon, and Leii^ 
Judah, and Issachar, and Joseph, and Ben- > 
jamiii ; and those shall stand upon Mount 
Ebal to ourso,— Reuben, Gad, and Asher, and 
Zebulun, Dan, and Naphtali. And the Atf- 
vites shall speak, and say unto all the men of 
Israel with a loud voice, CursKi be the man, 
&c. And all the people shall answer and say, 
Amen.’ 

It is not easy to see what is the exact 
meaning of the above direction, as it 
now stands. Six tribes are to hkss^ 

B 
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and six to curse, and among the former 
is placed the tribe of Levi ; then, after- 
wards, the Leviies, who should l)e stand- 
ing with the other five blessing tribes, 
are to pronounce the curses, and alt 
the people are to * say. Amen.* It is 
true, these ‘ Levites ’ are most probably 
the ‘ Priests,’ whom we find so con- 
tinually mentioned as ‘LeVites’ in 
Deuteronomy ; and, as the whole pas- 
sage appears to be due to one han(f we 
may suppose that the whole tribe of 
Levi w'as to stand on Gerizim to bless, 
while the small body of Priests were 
to take their place, perhaps, in such a 
position as to command both parties, 
and * give out ’ the words both of ble^- 
ing and of cursing. 

764. ‘Still it seems strange that the 
same writer should have left such a con- 
fusion in his story as now exists, setting 
the ‘ tribe of Levi^ to bless, in v.l2, and 
the ^Levites* to pronounce thec?<rsf, in 
r.l4, without any kind of explanation. 
Nor is there any indication whatever 
of the original direction being cjirried 
out, of six tribes blessing and six 
cursing. And the * blessings ’ which 
follow in xxviii.3-6 are not given at all 
in the same way as the curses. Jn fact, 
ch.xxviii begins abruptly, in such a 
manner, that it is impossible to say 
&om the context who is sup{>osed to be 
speaking, though from the contents we 
may infer that it is Moses. 

765. We may suppose, however, as 
we have said, that the writer means the 
whole lK)dy of the tribe of Levi to stand 
with the other five tribes on the Mount 
of Blessing, while the Levites proper, or 
Priests, were to stand by the Ark in 
some central position, — at one end, it 
may be, of the long narrow valley 
which parted the two mountains, on the 
slopes of which the twelve tribes were 
to be stationed. This would agree with 
the description in Jo.viii.33 : — 

. ‘And all Israel, and their elders and offi- 
cers, and their judges, stood on this side the 
Ark and on that side, before the Priests the 
Levites, which hare the Ark of the covenant 
of Jehovah. . . . half of them over against 
Mount G-erlziitt^ and half of them over against 
Mount Ebal.’ 

This agrees, too, with the fact th^t 
the Deuteronomist speaks of Joseph as 
a single tribe in xxxiu.l3, and it seems 


to be confirmed by the expressions 
in xviii.6-8, already consider^ (720], 
which imply that, accojrding to his 
view, only sonm of the tribe of Levi 
would be likely to enter upon the 
sacred office. 

766. Still the difficulty remains to 
conceive in what way tlie Deuterono- 
mist meant this * blessing ' and ‘ curs- 
ing’ to be conducted. I must confess 
that I cannot explain tlie matter in 
any way satirfaf^lorily, or without somo 
extravagant assumption as to what the 
writer has omitted to state. It may b(^ 
suggested, for instance, that in v.l4 it 
should be tran.slated, — 

‘ And the Levites shall amtper, and say unto 
all the men of Israel with a loud voice, — 

as if they were first to hear the curses 
from the party on Mount Ebiil, and 
then to repeat them to the whole com- 
munity. But then there is no expla- 
nation of the w'ay in which the ‘ bless- 
ings ’ were to be delivered. And it 
is plain that ch.xxviii passes away 
altogether from any formal utterance 
of the blessings like that of the curses, 
and shapes itself into a solemn address 
of the Lawgiver, abruptly begun with- 
out any introduction. 

767. Upon the whole, it appears to 
me to be most probable that tlie writer 
has departed from his original inten- 
tion. In xi.29 he meant the tribes to 
pronounce the blessings and cur8(‘s, 
and made the arrangement for that 
purpoH* in xxvii.11-13. But he then 
decided to place tliem in the mouths of 
the I^riests, and make the people say, 

‘ Ain(m and this he actually did with 
the curses. Instcjad of limiting himself 
in this way, however, with respect to the 
blessings, he has insensibly been carried 
away by his subject, and pourtni out 
his full heart in the glowing and 
vehement words of ch.xxviii. This 
chapter he hiis now left without any 
introduction or explanation, without 
any intimation of its connection with 
the matter befow* or after. He may 
have iutemded that the Levites should 
be made to utter a scriea of short 
blessings, like the curses, such as those 
in xxviii.3-C, which correspond almost 
exactly to the curses in tf.16-49, so that 
these cannot bo themselves the bless- 
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ings intended in xxvii.l3. But, if so, 
he was presently overpowered iDy his 
own intensity of feeling, and has thus 
left us the magnificent language of this 
chapter, in which blessings and ciirs-' 
ings, both of the strongest kind, are 
mixed up together. 

768. As it is plain that this whole 
transaction is only an ideal scene, 
which the authbr himself, apparently, 
has not even realised completely in his 
own imagination, it is hardly necessary 


events, of. the 600,000 warriors, and 
of substituting for them the ‘elders,’ 
since in Jo.viii.33, just quoted, where 
the transaction iif question is described, 
we are told that— 

‘All Israel, and their elders and officers, 
and their judges, stood on this side the Ark 
and on that side, before the Prieete the Le- 
vltes, the bearers of [E.V. ‘ which bare ’] the 
Ark of the covenant of Jehovah, as well the 
stranger as he that was bofn among them ; 
half of them over against Mount Gerizim, 
and half of them over against Mount EbSl ; 
as Moses the servant of Jehovah had com- 


to consider at any length the question 
of the physical possibility of such bless- 
ings and curses being uttered in thiifr j 
way, so as to be heard by the people 
and duly responded to. The length qf 
the valley between the two mountains 
is said to be about tliree miles, and its 
breadth from 200 to 300 yards. 

769. Dean Stanley writes, Sinai 
and Falcatine, ^>.237, — 

High above the fertile vale [of Shechem] 
rose the long rocky ridge of Mount Gerizim, 
facing the equally long and rocky range of 
Ebal 

and he quotes also Jerome’s statement 
with respect to the two mountains, — 

They are a considerable distance apart ; nor 
would the Hounds of persons blessing or cursing 
in turns be heard from one to the other. 

Jerome, accordingly, wishes to select 
two otlier mountains near Jericho. 
But, as Dean Stanley observes, — 


manded before, that they should bless the 
people of Israel.’ 

771. This immense host, surely, 
though posted (as Dean Stanijesy sup- 
poses! ‘ on the lower spurs of the moun- 
tains,* would have stretched along, we 
must suppose, for miles. It is common, 
however, to suppose a magnificent scene, 
where the people would be standing as 
above, and the ‘curses’ in t;. 15-26 
would bo repeated by the Levit-es, and 
heard by those standing nearest to them. 
These might then begin the *Amen,’ 
which would be swelled by the tremen- 
dous thunder of the ‘ whole congrega- 
tion,’ who ne('d not be supposed to have 
h^ard the words, as they knew them 
befoijpliand. But what are the ‘ bless- 
ings,’ to which special reference is made 
in the above quotation, as well as in 
D.xxvii.l2? 


The positive statement, that the mountains 
were by the terebinths of Morch, D.xi.30, com- 
pels us to adhere to the common view. . . . 
The ceremony may have taken place on the 
lower spurs of the mountains, where they 
approach more nearly to each other. And I 
am informal that even from the two sum- 
mits shepherds have been heard conversing 
with each other. 

770. Doubtless, in peculiar states of 
tbe air, as when, piThaps, on a calm 
and still evening, the, dews are begin- 
ning to fall, sliepherds may bo able to 
hear and answer one another, and even 
to maintain, by special effort, a con- 
versation at considerable distances, as 
the natives of Australia and Natal now 
do. But can such an exertion of the 
voice bo tliought of in connection with 
such a solemn ceremony as this ? In 
this particular case, there is no possi- 
bility of evading the full meaning of 
the expression ‘the whole congregation,’ 
as implying the great bqdy, at all 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
deut.xxviii.I-xxxlSO. 

•772. D.xxviii.1-68. 

This grand chapter appears to have 
been written by one who had already 
the ruin of the Ten Tribes before him, 
and who foreboded the same terrible 
calamity for Judah also, if it persisted 
in its idolatry and wickedness. The 
nation of ‘fierce countenance and strange 
tongue from afar,’ tr.49,60, was either 
the Assyrian, if he wrote in the days of 
Hezekiah, or the Chaldee, if he wrote, 
as seems most probable, in the days of 
Josiah. It 'will be Seen, as we proceed, 
that many of the expressions here used 
are used also by Jeremiah in his pro- 
phecies with reference to the Chal- 
deeans. Thus the * yoke of iron,’ t;.48, 
appears in Jer.xx'viii.14, — the ‘nation 
from afar,’ i;.49, in Jer.v.16, — ‘as thy 
n2 
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eagle flieth,’ t’.49, in Jer.xlviii.40,xlix. 
22, comp. iv.l3, Lam.iv.19 ; and t;.63 — 

* Thon shalt eat .... the flesh of tliy sons 
and of thy daughters . . . ia the siege and in 
the straitneea, wherewith thine meznlos shall 
^stress thee,’ — 

is repeated in Jer.xix.9 — 

will make them eat the flesh of their 
sons and the flesh of their daughters ... in 
the siege and in the straltnees wherewith 
their enemies shall distress them.’ 

773. According to the Chronicler, 
^h.Xxxiu.n, Josiah’s father, Ma- 
nasseh, was actually ctoied captive to 
Babylon; but this is not mentioned 
in the more authentic history. How- 
ever, this prediction that, if they con- 
tinued in their sins, the whole people 
with their king, t;.36, would suffer at 
the hand of the Ch^daeans the same 
fate as their brethren of the Ten Tribes 
had experienced from the A895Tians, 
was written, no doubt, with reference 
to the king then reigning, probably 
Manasseh, Amon, or Josiah in his early 
years. 

774. D.xxviii.36. 

‘Jehovab. shall bring thee, and thy iing 
which thou shalt set over thee, unto a nation 
which neither thou nor thy fathers have 
known.’ 

Here tbe writer, as in xvii. 14-20, 
represents Moses as assuming that they 
will ‘set over’ themselves ‘a king’ in 
later days, and referring to such a pro- 
ceeding as a very natural one, instead 
of speaking of it as a ‘rejection of Je- 
hovah,’ lS.viii.7, a ‘great wickedness,’ 
XU.17. Kiehm observes, very justly: — 

The writer here— very probably, at least- 
sets forth the kingdom as already existing. 
For how ^ould Moses have come to think ot 
this, vis. that, while seeking to stimulate the 
people of his own Ume, (to whom, of conrse, 
nis discourse is primarily addressed,) through 
threatenings of punishment, to a closer ob- 
servance of the Law, he should threaten with 
evil a king who was first to be set over them 
in a/ar kUer time ? 

775. D.xxviii.68. 

* And Jehovah ^all bring thee Into Egypt 
again with ships, by the way whereof I spake 
unto thee, Thou shalt see it no more again : 
and there yo shall be sold unto your enemies 
for bondmen and bondwomen, and no man 
shall buy you.’ 

By these * ships,* the writer may have 
meant either the Plicenician merchant- 
ships,— which would carry off the He- 
brew slaves, purchased from the Chal- 


deeans to sell them in different countries, 
Joel iii.4-8, Am.i.6,9, Ez.xxvii.13, and, 
among others, in Egypt, where they 
would be bondmen a second time to 
the Egyptians, — or, more probably, the 
famous Egyptian fleets of Pharaoh- 
Necho, HEiioD.ii.169. It is not neces- 
sarily implied that there were already 
hostile relations with Egypt, or that 
danger was to be immediately dreaded 
from that quarter. 

776. On the contraiy, (745-74^ 
the Henteronomist recognises a certain 
amount of friendlirfess on the part of 
the Egyptians towards Israel at the 
time of his writing, as he does also on 
the part of the Edomites. But this state 
of amicable relation might at any mo- 
ment be disturbed ; and so, in fact, we 
find that Josiah himself was killed by 
Pharaoh-Necho, 2K.xxiii.‘29, and his 
son Jehoahaz, after a reign of three 
months, was ‘put in bands’ by the 
King of Egypt, ‘that he might not 
reign in Jerusalem and ‘ he put the 
land to a tribute of an hundred talents 
of silver,’ and he ‘ took Jehoahaz away, 
and ho came to Egypt, and died tliere.’ 

777. H.xxix.4-8. 

‘ Yet Jehovah hath not given yon an heart 
to perceive, and eyes to aeo, and ears to hear 
unto this day. And / have led you^j forty 
years in the wildemcsR [see D.viii.2] : your 
clothes are not waxen old ujion you, and thy 
shoe is not waxen old ujwn thy foot. Yo have 
not eaten bread, neither have ye drunk wino 
or strong drink ; that ye might know that / am 
Jehovali your Ooil. And when yo came unto 
this place, Sihon the king of Heshbon, and Og 
the king of Bashan, came out against ns unto 
battle, und ice smote them, and toe took their 
land, and gave it for an inheritance unto the 
RenlwiiiU's, and to the Cradites, and to the 
half tribe of Manasseh.’ 

It is obvious that the writer has here 
inadvertently slid from speaking in tlie 
character of Moses in vA, to speaking 
in that of Jehovah in v.5,6, and has 
again returned to that of Moses in v,7,8. 
We have a similar and yet more notice- 
able instance (627) in xi.14,16. The 
LXX appear to have perceived, and 
avoided, this difficulty in both these 
passages, by changing I into He, 

778. D.xxix.10,11. 

* Ye stand this day all of you before Jeho- 
vah your God ; your captivins of your trilies, 
your elders, and your officers, all the men of 
Isniel, your families (E.V. ‘little ones’) your 
wives, and thy stranger that is in thy camp. 
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from the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer 
of thy water/ 

Manifestly, the whole assembled host 
of two or three millions is here de- 
scribed as present before Moses at one 
time. If words have any meaning, 
surely this is what is nfeant here/ and, 
therefore, as we may reasonably believe, 
in the other places also, where Moses 
and Joshua are spoken of as addressing 
‘ all Israel ’ at one time. 

*779. D.xxix.24-29. 

‘ Even all nations shall say. Wherefore hath 
Jehovah done thus unt^ this land? What 
meaneth the heat of this great anger ? Then 
men shall say. Because they have forsaken the 
covenant of Jehovah, the God of their fathers, 
which he made with them when he brought 
them forth out of the land of Egypt. For they 
went and served other gods, and worshipped 
them, gods whom they knew not, and whom 
He had not given unto them. And the anger 
of Jehovah was kindled against this land, to 
bring upon it all the curses that are written 
in this Book. And Jehovah rooted them out 
of their land in anger, and in wrath, and in 
great indignation, and cast them into another 
land, as it is this day. The secret thiiiM be- 
long unto Jehovah our God : but those tilings 
which are revealed belong unto us and to our 
children for ever, that we may do all the words 
of this law.’ 

In this way the writer would have 
the people of Judah, in his own time, 
look back upon the desolated kingdom 
of Israel. They had been grievously 
chastened for their sins, and cast into 
another land, ‘ as it is this day,’ for an 
example to their brethren of the king- 
dom of Judah, lest they also should 
provoke the righteous anger of Jehovah, 
and come at last to suffer the same 
terrible visitation. 

780. What mercy, indeed, might yet 
be in store, even for the afflicted Ten 
Tribes, the Prophet knows not, though 
there are expressions in this Book which 
imply that he had still great hopes for 
them in their latter end, if only they 
would repent and return to the strong- 
hold of their Hope, e.ff. xxx.1-9 ; — 

* And It shall come to pass, — when ^1 those 
things are come upon thee, the blessing and 
the curse, which I have set before thee, and 
thou slialt call them to mind among all the 
nations, whither Jehovah thy God hath driven 
thee, and shalt return unto Jehovah thy God, 
and shalt obey His Voice according to all that 
I command thee this day, thou and thy chil- 
dren, with all thine heart and with all thy 
soul, — that jbhen Jehovah thy God will turn 
thy captivity, and have oompaasion upon thee, 
and will return and gather thee from all the 


nations, whither Jehovah thy God hath scat- 
tered thee. . . . And Jehovah thy Gtod will 
bring thee into the land whi<h thy fathers 
poss^sed, and thou ahalt possess it, and He 
will do thee good, and mult4»ly thee above 
thy fathers. . . . And Jehovah thy God will 
make thee plenteous in every work of thine 
hand, in the firuit of thy body, and in the fruit 
of thy cattle, and in the fruit of thy land, for 
good ; for Jehovah will again rejoice over thee 
for good, as He rejoiced over thy fathers.* 

781. But these 'secret things bdlang 
unto Jehovah* xxix.29; He will know 
what to do in His own good time for the 
restoration- of His people. Meanwhile 
‘those things which are revealed,* — 
the manifest signs, which we have had 
before us, of God’s righteous judgment 
upon His sinful children, — ‘ belong unto 
us and to our children for ever,’ that 
we may lay them to heart with all 
earnestness, and ‘ do all the words of 
this Law.* 

Such seems to be the strain of the 
Prophet’s address contained in this 
passage. 

*782. D.xxix.28. 

‘ And Jehovah rooted them ont of their land 
in anger, and in wrath, and in great indigna- 
tion, and cast them into another land, cuiti* 
this day.* 

Upon which Scott observes — 

Probably, the clause ‘ as it is this day * was 
added by Ezra, or by some scribe, who had 
witnessed the desolations of the Babylonish 
Captivity. But the emphasis of it, as the ac- 
knowledgment of the accomplishment of this 
ancient prophecy, supposing the words ‘ as it 
is this day’ to be spoken by a modem Jew, 
after the long-continued dispersion of the na- 
tion, is inconceivably enhanced. 

The words, as we believe, were written 
by one, who had before him the actual 
desolation of the Ten Tribes, who were 
carried away captive b.c. 721, and may 
very well have been described in Josiah*B 
reign, about b.c. 630, some eighty or 
ninety years afterwards, as having been 
cast into another land, as it is this day.* 
This expression could not have b^n 
employed so naturally at a much ear- 
lier time, — for instance, by one writing 
in Hezekiah’s reign, b.c. 727-698, in 
the sixth year of which the Captivity 
in question took place. 

783. I).xxxi.l-9. 

Knobkl observes here, ;p.319 : — 

This section [and t».l0-18,] is purdy Beoter- 
onomistio matter, as we pei^ve by its rela- 
tion to what precedes, imd by its whole expres- 
sion. ' But the statement in v.2, [where Moaoe 
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ia made to say, ^ I am an hundved and twenty 
years old this day, / can no more go out and 
come »»,’] does not agree with that in xxxlv.7, 
[where we read, ‘ Moses was an-litmdred and 
twenty years old when he died ; hit eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abat^jy * 

We shall find (862) that^is latter 
passage is a fragment of the older docu- 
ment, from which the Deuteronomist 
has borrowed the datum as to the age 
of Moses, though he has not adhered to 
the rest of the statement, as to his still 
retaining his eye-sight and vigour to 
the last. 

784. D.xxxi.9. 

* And Moses wrote this Law, and delivered 
It unto the Friests the sons of I^vi, the (>earers 
if the Ark (E.V. ‘ which bare the Ark ’) of the 
covenant of Jehovah, and unto all the elders 
of Israel.’ 

The Hebrew participle in the above 
implies the habitual practice of the 
Priests in bearing the Ark, not that 
they bore it merely on the present oc- 
casion, as the rendering of the E.V. 
might be supposed to imply. When, 
however, the same author wTites again, 
on the very same occasion, r.25, — 

‘Then Moses commanded the Lerites, the 
bearers of the Ark,’ — 

he does not really contradict khnself 
though he does contradict the language 
of the other books of the Pentateuch. 
For his ‘Lcvites,’ v.25, as we have 
seen, are Priests, *the Priests the 
Levites,’ v.9, who, according to him, 
were the regular Ark-bearers, instead 
of the common Levites, ‘the sons of 
Kohath,’ to whom the duty of carrying 
it is assigned in the Book of Numbers, 
iv,15, vii.9,x.2L 

785. As to this ‘ Book of the Law,’ 
Scott observes : — 

* Some understand this of the Book of 
Deuteronomy alone. But it is far more rea- 
sonable to conclude that the whole Law was 
delivered to the Priests and Elders, a coj^y 
perhaps to the principal person in each frtbe, 
besides one to be deposited in the side of 
[beside] the Ark. It may be 6 upi) 08 ed that 
afterwards many more copies would l>e 
taken, thongii they would not be greatly 
multiplied in that Infancy, as It were, of 
writing. 

There is, however, no sign that any 
snch copies were taken, nor any indica- 
tion that the ‘ whole Law ’ was known 
to David and the best kings of Israel, 
who habitually, an4, in their most ear- 
nest and pious days, transgressed so 


thoroughly its plain commandments. 
The writer, probably, referred to the 
Book of Deuteronomy, as ‘this Law’; 
for by this expression he repeateiily dis- 
tinguishes it fibiti that part of the Law 
contained in tlie other books, e.g. — 

‘ On this dde Jordan, in tho land of Moab, 
began Mosoa to (Jeclare this La%B,' i,5 ; 

‘ 77iw Law, which I set before you this day,’ 

lv.8 ; 

And this Is the Law, which Moses set before 
the children of IsraeL . . on this side Jordan, 
Ac.,’ iv.^4-46. 

786. Moses is here spoken of as first 
‘writing this Law, and dehvoring it’, 
unto the Priests and Elders, v.9, and 
even commanding the Levites to ‘ put 
it bt^side the Ark,’ v.26, and still con- 
tinuing to write on, as in ch.xxxii. 

I xxxiii. Henco some, who maintain the 
• Mosaic origin of Deuteronomy, allow 
that these chapters, at least, must have 
been inserted into the book V)y a later 
hand, or else suggest that Moses must 
have taken it back again for the pur- 
pose of making these additions to it. 
or that the ‘delivering it’ to the 
Priests in v.9 may have been merely a 
‘symbolical’ action, and that ho imme- 
diately resumed possession of it again. 

787. But then we find him in still 
earlier passages speaking of tho book as 
alreatly existing, before )io had finished 
the addresses, of which it is mainly com- 
posed, and, of course, before he, or any 
one else, could have written tliem ; e.g . — 

‘ If thou wilt not observ’o to do all the 
words of this Law, that are written in this 
Book,’ xxviii.bH ; 

‘ Every sickness, and every plague, which is 
not written in the Book of this Law,’ r.Gl ; 

‘All the curses that are written in this 
Book,’ xxix.20,21,27 ; 

and in xvii.l8 the king is ordered to — 

write him a copy of this Law in a lK>ok, 
out of that which is before the Priests tho 
Levites.’ 

All these are obvious indications of 
the later origin of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, and of the unhistorical cha- 
racter of the addressees recorded in it. 

788. D.xxxi. 10-13. 

* And Moses commanded them, saying, At 
the end of every seven years, in the solemnity 
of the year of release, in tho Feast of Taber- 
nacles, when all Israel is cx>mc to api)ear l)e- 
fore Jehovah thy (>od in the place which Ho 
shall choose, thou shalt read this Law before 
all Israel in their hearing.’ 

There is no indication in the history 
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that tlys command was ever carried out 
till after the return from the Captivity, 
Neh.viiL Scott observes : — 

Doubtless, this was not nwrety confined to 
one person or place ; but inkmbers were en- 
gaged in different situations, so that every 
one might have an opportunity of hearing. 
Though the men alone were obliged to at- 
tend at the festivals, it might be supposed 
that many of the women, children, and 
servants, would come on this occasion. A 
few (!) instances of the observation of ^s 
command are recorded ; but the neglect of it 
seems to be one main cause why^lhe nation 
was so soon carried away with idolatry and 
iniquity. 

789. The only instances, to which 
Scott refers his readers, are two : — (i) 
that in the time of Josiah, after the 
discovery of the ‘Book of the Law,’ 
when, probably, the book of Deuter- 
onomy was read to the people, — but 
this was an accidental occurrence, not 
at the Feast of the Tabernacles, and in 
no way to be regarded as an instance of 
obedience to the Law — and (ii) that of 
Ezra’s reading after the return from the 
Captivity. There is not the slightest 
indication that Samuel, David, Solo- 
mon, or Hezekiah, paid any attention 
to this important Law. 

790. D.xxxi. 14-15. 

Evidently, thi'sc two verses, in which 
the ‘Tabernacle’ is mentioned, are part 
of the older document. The Deutero- 
nomist never refers to the Tabernacle, — 
perhaps, as we have said, trom the cir- 
cumstance that he had it not daily 
before his mind’s eye, as he had the 
Ark^ (which he names in x.1,2,3,5,8, 
xxxi.9, 25,20,) the Tabt^rnacle of David 
havinglong disappeared from the sight, 
and almost from the memories, of men, 
while the Ark was still in the Temple. 

791. In this passage, it will be seen 
that Moses and Joshua go into the Ta- 
bernacle, as in E.xxxiii.7-11, the Taber- 
nacle, apparently, being supposed to 
stand, as then, without the camp, 
E.xxxiii.7 ; and Jehovah appears in 
the ‘ pillar of cloud,’ which stands over 
the door of the Tabernacle,’ y.l5, just 
as in E.xxxiii.9. So, also, we read in 
N.xii.4,5, — 

* And Jehovah spake suddenly unto Moses ' 
and unto Aaron, and unto Miriam, Come otU^ 
ye three, unto the Tabernacle of the Congre- 
gation. .tfr*d they three came out. And Je- 
hovah came down in the pillar of the cloud, 


and stood in the door of the Tabernacle, and 
called Aaron and Miriam ; and they both came 
forth.' 

In short, it seems plain that D.xxxi. 
14,15# ia^ duo to the same writer as 
E.xxxiifll-11 and N.xii.4,5, whoever 
this may be. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

the song of MOSBS, DEUT.XXXIL 

792. D.xxxii.1-43. 

This ‘ Song ’ contains a great num- 
ber of words which occur nowhere 
else in the Bible, and does not contain 
many of the Deuteronomist’s favourite 
expressions. It'does, however, contain 
some of them, e.g. v.8, ‘ make to in- 
herit,’ — V.16, ‘provoke,’ — r.l7, ‘whom 
they knew not,’ — 1 ^. 18 , ‘forget Je- 
hovah,’ — each of which, as we have seen 
(525,527), is repeated several times in 
Deuteronomy, and is used also by Jere- 
miah (539,540), but not one of which 
is found in any of the other Books of 
the Pentateuch. In tlie larger editio.n 
we have given a complete list of the 
many other identical forms of expres- 
sion, which are common to the writer 
of this Song and the Deuteronomist. 

793. The occurrence of so many un- 
usual words, which are not fonnd else- 
where in the Bible, might have been 
reasonably looked for in a Song like 
this, written in the highest style of 
poetry, and not in the mere rhetorical 
prose of the rest of the Book. And for 
the same reason we should not expect 
to find many of the prosaic phrases, 
which are so common in the other parts 
of the Book, repeated here. We con- 
clude, therefore, that it is probably due 
to the Deuteronoraistic author. But 
there are some eminent critics who are 
of a different opinion, and suppose that 
the Deuteronomist found the Song al- 
ready in existence, and worked it into 
his own narrative. 

794. In this passage we have clear 
signs of the late date at which this 
Song was written. Thus we read, 
v.16,17: 

But Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked ; 

Thou art waxen fat, thou art grown thick* 

thou art covered with fatness. 

Then he forsook God whioh'made him^ 
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And lightly esteemed the Book of his salTa- 
^on. 

They provoked Him to jealousy with strange 
gods: 

'With abominations provoked they Him to 
anger. 

They sacrificed unto devils, to no-gods (E.V. 
*not to God,’), 

To gods whom they knew not, 

To new gods that came newly up, 

Whom your fathers feared not.* 

Of course, the above words cannot be 
supposed to describe the state of Israel 
in the wilderness. Those, who desire 
to maintain the Mosaic origin of this 
Book, will have recourse to the sup- 
position of ‘prophetical perfects.’ After 
the evidence, which we have had before 
us, of the later origin of the Book, 
there can be little doilbt that the words 
really refer to the idolatries practised 
in the kingdom of Israel, and almost as 
freely in ^dah also. 

796. So u.36-43 refer also very 
plainly to the hardships which the 
captives of the Ten Tribes had already 
suflfered, and which, in His own due 
time, Jehovah would visit' upon their 
conquerors : — 

* To me belongeth vengeance and recompense ; 
Their foot shall i^ide in due time : 

For the day of their calamity is at hand, 
And the things, that sh^ come upon them, 
make haste. 

For Jehovah shall judge His people, 

And repent HimseU for His servants, 

^■When He seeth that their power is gone, 
And there is none shut up or left. . . . 
Bejoioe, O ye nations, with His people ; 

For He will avenge the blood of His servants. 
And will render vengeance to His adversaries, 

‘ And will be mercifal unto His land and to His 
people.* 

The writer appears to be lookina 
hack upon the time of distress which 
the sister-kingdom had experienced, 
and using it as a warning for Judah. 
796. D.xxxii.48-62. 

This is an enlarged form of the an- 
nouncement of the death of Moses, 
which we find in N.xxvii.12-14, and 
belong to the older document ; except 
that It can hardly be supposed that 
the original writer would have put into 
the mouth of Jehovah the words — 

* whlch^s in the land of Moab, which is over 
against Jericho, *-<*• 

thus defining for Moses himself the ex- 
act site of the mountain, close to which 
he is supposed to be at this very time 
encamp^ Accordingly, these words 


are, most probably, a Deutjpronomistio 
interpolation, and we have already seen 
that ‘ land of Moab ’ is a Deuterono- 
mistio phrase, (626.i), whereas * plains 
of Moab ’ is that employed by the older 
writer (623.xi). 

797. That the whole passage, how- 
ever, with the above exception, is a 
fragment of the older document, ap- 
pears from the following phrases : — 

(i) v.48, 'in the bone of this day'sson the 
self-same day, (523.V) ; 

(ii) V.49, ‘ land of Canaan* (523.iz); 

(iii) dkhutzah, possession (023.1) ; 

(iv) t>.50, ‘ be gathered to thy people * (523. vi) 

(v) r.61, ‘trespass,* L.v.15, vl.2, xxvi.40, 
N.v.6,12,27, xxxi.16 , — nowhere elite ; 

(vi) ‘wilderness of Zln' N.xiii.21, xx.l, 
xxvil.l4, xxxiii.36, xxxiv.8,4,— Moic/*er« else in 
Deuteronomy, 

CHAPTER XX. 

THB BLESSING OF MOSES, 
DEUT.XXXni.l-7. 

798. D.xxxiii also, which contains 
the * Blessing of Moses,’ is ascribed by 
many eminent critics to a rather older 
writer than the Deuteronomist. 

As before, however, a close critical 
examination of its contents, as given at 
length in the larger edition, seems to 
us to fix this passage also, though not, 
perhaps, so certainly as ch.xxxii, upon 
the later Prophet, who wrote the rest 
of Deuteronomy. And in v.lO we have 
Levi, i.e, the Levites generally, spoken 
of as chosen to * put incense before ’ Je- 
hovah, and ‘ whole burnt sacrifice upon 
His Altar,’ which proper duties of the 
Priesthood, as we have seen, the Deuter- 
ouomist assigns to the ‘whole tribe 
of Levi,’ whereas by the earlier writers 
they are restricted to the * sons of Aaron.* 

799. Besidf*s which, if this poem was 
written by a different writer from him 
who wrote the rest of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, we should expect to see 
moreof that writer* s compositions mixed 
up in the Pentateuch. At least, it would 
be strange if so powerful a composer 
wrote no more than this, or that no 
more of his compositions have come 
down to us. It is shown in the larger 
edition that veiw many of the peevUar 
expressions of this chapter do resemble 
considerably the style of the .Deutero- 
nomifit and of Jeremiah ; while there 
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is no sucn special resemblance between 
them and those of the other Books of 
the Pentateuch. The fact, that the 
resemblance between this passage and 
the rest of DeuteronOmy is not more 
complete and decisive, and that it con- 
tains many words found howhere else 
in the Bible, may arise from this com- 
position, like the Song in ch.xxxii, 
being highly poetical, whereas Deuter- 
onomy itself is only poetical prose. 

800. Perhaps, both the Song and the 
Blessing, or, at leasts the Blessing ^ nmy 
even have been written some years before 
the Book of Deuteronomyy if (as is not 
at all impossible) the writer intended 
them originally to close his new edition 
of the- earlier Acumen t^ before he con- 
ceived the idea of writing the Book of 
Deuteronomy itsdf. The writings of a 
young poet are often much more florid 
'and artificial than those composed by 
him in more mature life, after the 
experience of even a few years. If, 
then, upon a closer consideration of 
the contents of this chapter, we find 
nothing which really militates with 
the supposition that the Deuteronomist 
was its author, there is no reason why 
we may not — provisionally, at least — 
ascribe this also to him. 

801. We may first, however, quote 
the words of Kuhtz, who, it will be 
seen, while contending for the Mosaic 
authorship of the main part of the 
‘Blessing,’ yet is compelled by his 
sense of truth to make admissions, 
which are, in fact, fatal to its Mosaic 
origin. He writes as follows, iii.4 93 : — 

The authenticity of the ‘ Blessing of Moses’ 
has been moat conclusively demonstrated by 
Diestel. In fact, there is nothing in the 
•particular blessings, which could give the 
least warrant for regarding it as a vati- 
cmium poxt eventum. The introducto^ and 
ooncluding clauses, however, the critic just 
named feels obliged to set down as additions 
of a later hand. But, so far as the conclud- 
ing words are concerned, I do not see on 
what ground the authorship of Moses can 
possibly be disputed. It is somewhat dif- 
ferent •with the introduction, seeing that 
there is at least one clause here, (viz. in v.4, 

* Moses commanded us a Law,’) which seenrs 
to favour Dik^hsl’s view. It must be ad- 
mitted that these words sound somewhat 
strangely from the lips of Moses. ... If 
the passage before us had read, ‘ Moses gave 
pou a Lum^’ there would be nothing strange 
about it. But, when we bear In mind that 
Jiloaes did not write down this * Blessing,’ as 


he did the ‘Song’ and the Law of Deuter- 
onomy,— that, on the oonttary, he uttered 
them verbally to the people a short time— 
perhaps Immediately— before his departure 
to Mount Nebo, and that they vrere pro- 
bably first appended to the Book by the 
editor of the Pentateuch, there cannot be 
anything very dangerous in the assumption 
that the Introductory, arid possibly also the 
concluding, words, which were the , produc- 
tion o^some other divinSfy-inspiied pialxxiist, 
were airo added by him. 

802. But it can scarcely be believed 
that any one would have presumed to 
introduce in this way his own words in 
v.4, in the midst of such a remarkable 
composition, the memorial of the last 
hours of the Lawgiver. And so Scott 
says : — • 

It is probable that the heads of the seve-' 
ral tribes gathered around Moses, after he had 
received the summons recorded in the close of 
.the former chapter, and just before he as- 
cended the Mount where he ended his life, 
and that he delivered to them, both by word 
of mouth and in writing, these his last dying 
words. 

What ‘danger’ can there be in our 
following the light of Truth, and ad- 
mitting the fact, which is patent, that 
v.4 at all events, was certainly not 
written nor uttered by Moses, and that, 
consequently, it is highly probable 
a priori that the wKole ‘ Blessing * is 
by a later hand ? • 

803. D.xxxiu.6. 

* Let Reuben live, and not die ; 

And lei hia men be aomewhat {lit. a number)/ 

V.6. 

There is some doubt as to the proper 
rendering of the second line of the 
above. The E.V. supplies ‘.not’ from 
the foregoing line, as in Ps.xxxviii.I, 
lxxv.6, ‘And let his men (not) be a 
number,* i.e. not be so small as to be 
numbered; theLXXhas ‘and let him 
be many in number.’ But it is obvious 
that the feeble wish implied in the 
clause, ‘ and not die,’ hardly agrees 
with the LXX translation. Ebuben 
receives, indeed, a blessing, but one 
which sounds mournfully, and tells of 
the dwindled numbers of the tribe in 
the writer’s time. In the days of Jehu 
we are informed, 2K.x.^2,33 : — ■ 

‘Jehovah began to cut Israel diort, and 
Hazael smote them in all the coasts ct 
Israel, from Jordan eastwmd, all the land 
of Gilead, the Gadites, Gie lie^>eni(ea^ 
and the Manassites, from Aroer wMch is by 
the river Amon, even Gilead and BwaliaxL’ 
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And this is the last glimpse which 
we hare of Keuben in the history. 

804. It is next noticeable that Simeon 
is altogether omitted. Knobel ob- 
serves, i>rw<.p.344: — 

* In many texts and editions of the LXX, 
the second member of r.6 reads thus, ‘ And 
let Simeon be many in nittnber.’ This seems 
to be the original Text. The wi^ suits 
Simeon very well, who at the secona num- 
bering was much smaller than at the former. 
He would then be connected with Reuben as 
Issachar is with Zebulon, e.18. If this is not 
allowed, then we must suppose him left out 
for the reason given in O.xlix.7, [where Jacob 
says of Sipmn and Lwi^ ‘ Cui^ be their 
anger, for it was fierce, and their wrath, for 
it was cruel ; I will divide them in Jacob, and 
scatter them in Israel.’] ^ 

805. Kurtz also remarks, ii.^.493: — 

The first thing which strikes us, on ex- 
amining this * Blessing,’ is the omission of 
the tribe of Simeon. Baumgautkn observes 
that ‘ we are not to imagine, from the fact 
that Simeon is passed over, that he is to be 
regarded as left >vithout a blessing. In any 
case he was included in the general blessing 
In r.1,29, just as even the sons of Jacob, to 
whom threatening w'ords were atldressec^by 
their father, were still said to be ‘ blei 
But the fact that Simeon is not mentioned 
by name, and that the harsh words addressed 
to him by the patriarch, as well as to Reuben 
and Levi, are not softened down in his case, 
has been correctly explained as denoting that 
the sentence of dispersion pronouncwl on 
^meon, according to which he wa.s not to 
have an independiht position, but to live 
Within the boundaries of the rest, had not 
been repealed or mitigated, as in the case of 
Levi, in consequence of any act of obedieneb 
i«id faith, but, on the contrarv’, hiul l>een 
greatly strengthened by the wickedness of 
his prince Zimrl, N.xxv.14. A striking proof 
of this, we believe, is to be found in the re- 
markably diminished number of Simeon, 
If.xxvi.14.’ This is, l>robably, the best solu- 
tion of the difficulty, if we are unable to adopt 
Diestel’s conclusion, that the ‘ Blessing’ h^ 
not come down to us in its fullest integrity. 

806. But was not the rebelUon of 
Da^han, Abiram, and On, sons of 
Eenben, which drew down upon the 
people a plague, by which — 

' 14,700 perished, beside them that died about 
the matter of [the Levite] Korah,’ N.xvi.49, — 
a Tery notable event, a.s well as the 
affair of Zirari by which 24,000 died? 
Yet Reuben receives a blessing, though 
a mild one. And what reason is 
there to suppose that the Simeonites, 
generally, were more guilty than the 
other tribes, because one of their princes 
was compromised ? 

The fact is, most probably, tliat in 
the time of the writer— and, therefore, 


long after the time which Knobel as- 
signs to him — the tribe of Simeon had 
for some reason or other — ^whether be- 
cause to a large extent absorbed in 
Judah, or, it maybe, because of a con- 
siderable migration, — been long alto- 
gether lost sight of. 

807. The tribe of Simeon, we are 
told, — 

‘ obtained their inheritance in the midst of the 
inheritance of the men of Judah , Jo.xix.1-9. 

Seventeen cities, with the surround- 
ing villages, are assigned to them, 
which means, no doubt, that, at the 
time when this passage was written, 
the Simeonites were either found oc- 
cupying these cities, or were known 
to have occupied them in former days, 
or, at least, to have had some special 
connection with them. But of these 
seventeen towns, Hormah and Beer- 
sheba are numbered, in the times of 
David and Ahab, resp(‘ctively, among 
the towns of Judah, l8.xxx.30,lK.xix.3. 
Another of their towns, Ziklag, was 
given by the Philistine king, Achish, to 
David, lS.xxvii.6 ; and so we rt‘ad, — 

‘ wherefore Ziklag pertaiiieth unto the kings 
of Judah unto this day,’ 

They are said to have conquered, 
with Judah’s help, Hormah, Gaza, 
Askelon, and Ekron, Ju.i.17,18; but 
they could not keep their hold on 
these cities, since Hormah, as we have 
said, is reckoned to Judah in iS.xxx. 
26,30, and the other three are spoken 
of as independent Philistine cities in 
lS.vi.17. It is mentioned in 2Ch.xi.6 
tliat Rohoboam ‘built’ Etbam or Ether, 
which also belonged to Simeon, Jo. 
xix.7. 

808. Thus seven, at all events, of 
their seventeen towns were lost to them, 
four of which are distinctly reckoned 
to Judah. And, imperceptibly, the 
tribe of Simeon appears, as we have 
said, to have become to a large extent 
absorbed in Judah ; and, at last— 
mainly, we may suppose, for this 
reason — they entirely disappear from 
the history. In lK.xii.21,23, where 
the militaiy force of Rehoboam is mus- 
tered, which, we must suppose, from 
their situation, included the Simeonites, 
they are not mentioned, and wt) read: — 

* The word of God camo unto Shemaiah, 
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the man of God, saying, Speak unto Eeho- 
boam, the son of Solomon, king of Judah, 
and unto all the house of Judah and Ben- 
iamin, and to the remnant of the people.* 

809. If any Simeonites were then 
numbered among the troops of Beho- 
boam, they mast have been included 
among thija ‘remnant of the people.’ 
Their name, in fact, is not once men- 
tioned in the Books of Samuel and 
Kings, though it occurs in the Books of 
Chronicles, iCh.iv.42,vi.65,xii.25,xxvii. 
16,2Ch.xv.9,xxxiv.6; and in oneof these 
places, lCh.xii.25, they are spoken of 
as bringing help to David : — 

‘ Of the children of Simeon, mighty men 
of valoim for the war, seven thousand one 
hundred.’ 

But this statement must, like so many 
other of the ChronichT's data, be re- 
jected as untrustworthy.''^ 

810. There is, however, a curious 
note preserved by the Chronicler, 
iCh.iv. 39-41, apparently from some 
ancient tradition, which seems to imply 
an important migration from the land of 
Canaan of a lai’go body of the Simeon- 
ites : — 

‘ And they went to the entrance of Gedor, 
unto the east side of the valley, to seek pas- 
ture for their flocks. And they found fat 
pasture and good, and the land was wide, and 
quiet, and peaceable; for they of Ham had 
dwelt there of old. And these written by 
name went in the days of Hezekiah, king 
of Judah, and smote their tents, and the 
habitations that were found there, and de- 


• Here, of those who supported David, 
there are numbered only 6,800 of David's 
own trilw of Judah, and 8,000 of Benjamin; 
whereas the Levites (including the Aaronites) 
•were, according to the Chronicler, 8,800, and 
the SiniTOnites 7,100; and of Ephraim there 
were 28,000, of Western Manasseh, 18,000, of 
Zebulon, r»0,000, of Naphtali, 1,000 captains, 
•with 87,000 men, of Dan, 28 , 600 , of Asher, 

40.000, of Issachar, 200 men, ‘ that had under- 
standing of the times, to know \ihat Israel 
ought to do,’ t’.82, with all tlieir brethren at 
their command, of the trans-Jordanic tribes, 

120.000, [44,760 only, lCh.v.18 — 'i in whose 
reign,] making altogether 848,000 men — five 
times as large as Wellington’s whole force at 
Waterloo, Ausont, xix.401 — of which Judah 
supplied only 6,8001 and Simeon, 7,1001 and 
* all (!) time men of war, that could keep 
rank, came with a jHirfect heart to Hebron, 
to make Da-vid king over all Israel ; and all 
the rest also of Israel wert? of one heart to 
make David king. AniJ there they wore 
with Davjd three days, eating and drinking ; 
for their brethren hod prepared for them.’ 
lCh.xU.88, 80. 


stroyedthem utterly unto thte day, and dwelt 
in their rooms ; because there wae pasture 
there for their flocks.'^ 

It has been argued of late by Dozy, 
not without much appearance of reason, 
that this points to a considerable mov^ 
ment of the Simeonites from their 
original settlements in the south of 
Canaan, into the neighbourhood of 
Mecca in Arabia. 

811. D.xxxiii7. 

‘ Hear, Jehovah, the voice of JUDAH, 

And bring him unto his people ; 

Let his hands be sufftcierU for him. 

And be Thou an help to him from his mmiH* 

v.l. 

Very remarkable is the difference in 
tone between this prayer, almost a cry 
of anguish, and the grand words which 
are spoken of Judah in .the ‘Blessing 
of Jacob,’ G.xlix.8-12: — 

‘ Judah, thou art he whom thy brc?thren shall 
praise ; 

Thy hand shall be in the neck of thiuo 
enemies ; 

Thy fathers children shall bow down before 
thee. 

Judah is a lion’s whelp : 

From the prey, my son, thou art gone up ; 
He stooped down, he couched as a lion. 

And as an old lion — who shall rouse him 
up ? 

The sceptre shall not depart from Ju&dt, 
Nor a lawfnver from between his fest, 

Until he come to Shiloh, [E. V. ‘ Until Shiloh 
come’l; 

And unto him shall the gathering of the 
people be. 

Binding his foal unto the vine, 

And Ills ass’s colt unto tMe choice vine, 

He washed his garments in -wine, . 

And his clothes in the blood of grapes. 

His eyes shall be red •with wino, 

And his teeth white with milk.’ 

812. Accordingtoourview, thewordg, 

‘ bring him unto his people,’ express a 
prayer that the tribe of Judah might 
again be restored to its old sovereignty, 
by the return of the Ten Tribes, at no 
very distant day, under the speptre of 
the sons of David. This seems, in fact, 
to have occurred already in some 
measure in Josiah’s time, 2K.xxiiL 
15-20, by the gathering of the scat- 
tered fragments of them still remaining 
in the land, and these, probably, 
more numerous than is generally sup- 
posed. We have seen (780) that the 
Deuteronomist did, apparently, enter- 
tain such a fond hope for the restora- 
tiem of IsraeL 
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B13. And 60 , too, Jeremiah breathes 
the same in his prophecies, xxx.3~9 : — 

'* For, lo, the days come, saith Jehovah, that 
I will bring again the captivity of my people 
Israel and saith Jehovah, and 1 will 

cause them to return to the land that I gave 
tQ^ their fathers, and they shall possess it. . . . 
For it shall oome to pass in that day, saith 
Jehovah of Hosts, that I will break his yoke 
from off thy neck, and will* burst thy bonds, 
nnd strangers shall no more serve themselves 
of him. But they shall serve Jehovah their 
God, and David their king, whom I will raise 
up unto them.' 

And see also the glorious prophecies 
in Jer.xxxi,xxxiji, where we read, — 

‘ There shall be a day that the watchmen 
upon the Mount Ephraim shall cry, * Arise ye, 
and let us go up to Zion, unto Jehovah our 
God,' xxxi.e ; 

‘ For thus saith Jehovah, If my covenant 
be not with day and night, and if I have not 
appointed the ordinances of heaven and earth, 
then will I cast away the seed of Jacob and 
David my servant, so that I will not take 
any of his seed to be rulers over the house of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; for 1 will cause 
their captivity to retirm, and have mercy 
upon them.’ xxxiii. 25,26. 

814. In point of factj the deporta- 
tion of the Ten Tribes into Captivity 
«eems to have been by no means so 
great and so. universal as is generally 
supposed. After Shalmaneser had ‘car- 
ri^ Israel away into Ass^Tia,’ 2K.xvii. 
6, we are told that *Hezekiah wrote 
letters to Ephraim and Manasseh,’ to 
beg them to come and keep the Pas- 
sover; 

* but they laughed them to scorn, anchmocked 
them ; nevertheless, divers of Asher and Ma- 
nasseh and Zebulun humbled themselves, and 
came to Jmisalein,' 2Ch.xxx.lO,ll. 

This, however, depends on the un- 
supported testimony of the Chronicler. 

815. But Josiah’s authority evidently 
extended over Samaria as well as Ju- 
dah; since he destroyed the altar 
which was at Bethel, Mid the high place 
which Jeroboam had made : — 

* both thal altar and the high place he brake 
down, and burned the high place, and stamped 
it small to powder, and burned the Ashera 
[B.V. grove]. . . And all the houses also of 
the high places, that wwe in the cities of Sa- 
maria, which the kings of Israel had made to 
provoke Jehovah to anger, Joslah took away, 
and did bo them according to all the acts that 
he had done In BetheL . . . And he slew all 
the priests of the high places, that were there, 
upon the altars, and burned men's bones upon 
them, and zetnmed to Jerusalem.' 2K.xiiii. 
15-20. 

It is possible, also, that in this phrase, 


‘ bring him unto Ais people* there may 
be a reference to the words spoken of 
Judah in Jacob’s blessing, G.xlix-10, 

* Unto him shall the gathering of people 

be.* 

CHAPTEB XXL 

THB DLSSSING OF HOSBS, 

DETJT.XXXni.8-12, 

816. D.xxxiii.8-11. 

And of Lkvi he said^ 

Let Thy Thummim and Thy Urim be mth Thy 
holy one ; 

Whom Thou didst prove at Maesah, 

WAom Thou didst right (B.V. ‘sMve with,' 
but see Is.!. 17, where we have ‘ strive for ’ 
[E.V. ‘ plead for’]—* right ’ the widow,) at 
the waters of Merd>ah ; 

Who said of his father and his mother ^ I taw 
him not; 

Neither did he acknowledge his brethren^ nor 
knew his own children; 

For they have observed Thy word^ 

And they hare kept Thy covenant. 

They shall teach Jacob Thy judgments^ 

And Israel Thy Law; 

They shall put incense before Thee^ 

And whole burnt sacrifice upon Thine Altar. 
Bless, 0 Jehovah, his ^dance, 

And accept the work of his hands; 

Smite through the loins of them that rise against 
him. 

And of them that hate him, that they rise not 
again. 

817. Still more surprising, than even 
that which we have observed in, the 
case of Judah, is the contrast between 
the strong language of praise here ad- 
dressed to Lt vi, and the sentence of 
censure in G.xlix.6-7 : 

Simeon and I^evi are brethren ; 

Instrumentfi of cruelty are in their habita- 
tions. 

0 my soul, oome not thou into their secret; 
Unto their aasembly, mine honour, bo not 

thou unitetl ; 

For in their anger they slow a man, 

And in their selfwill they diggetl down a wall. 
Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce,— 
And their wrath, for it was cruel : 

1 will divide them in Jacob, 

And scatter them in Israel.' 

818. Indeed, the change is wholly 
unaccountable on the traditionary view. 
For the usual notion that, because of 
their zeal, in slaying three thousand 
of their brethren, about the affair of 
the golden calf, E.xxxii.26~28, (which 
some suppose to be referred to in v.9,) 
they were really distinguished with 
such words of high commendation, can 
scarcely be admitted, when it is re- 
membered that Aaron himself, the head 
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of the tribe, to whose sons all its chief \ 
honours, in point of fact, were to be 
given, was the very leader in that sin, 
and was so greatly at fault also at the 
waters of Meribah, N.xx.l2, that, for 
his offence on that occasion, he, as well 
as the other principal Levite, Moses, 
sentenced to die, without setting 
his foot upon the holy land. We do 
not find in the narrative any account 
of the Levites distinguishing themselves 
at Massah and Meribah. 

Scott, accordingly, remarks — 

The !Prophet, In this passage, seems to have 
referred to some remarkable instances, not 
elsewhere recorded, in which the Levites were 
tried, and honourably distinguished themselves 
in the cause of God. 

819. If we suppose, however, as we 
may, that this chapter of Deuteronomy 
was written at a much later age — pro- 
bably, at the very beginning of Josiah’s 
reign before the composition of the 
rest of this book, or even towards the 
end of Manassch’s, — and that it was 
written by a Priest, perhaps, even 
Jeremiah himself, — it is easy to explain 
every allusion in these verses. In those 
days, by all truly reUgiotts persons, 
devoted to the worship of Jehovah, 
the Levites — at least, the Chief .friest 
and the other Levites or Priests, who 
ministered at the Sanctuary — if known 
as earnest and devout men, would be 
held in high estimation, as the guar- 
dians of the true faith in a corrupt 
age, amidst an idolatrous and gain- 
saying generation. 

820. - Well, then, might the writer in 
this passage — a Priest himself— utter 
for his own brethren, (including his 
own father, who may have been Hilkiah, 
then perhaps already, as he was a few 
years afterwards, 2K.xxii.4, at the h('ad 
of the Priesthood,) the prayei? — ‘Let 
Thy Thummim and Thy Urira — Thy 
Truth and Thy Light — be ever with 
Thy holy one, whom Thou didst prove at 
Massah (temptation), whom Thou didst 
justify at the waters of Meribah (.‘strife);’ 
i.e, whom Thou dost expose now, as 
Thou didst then, to the rebellious try- 
ing tempers, — the angry strife and tur- 
bidence, — of an unthankful unbelieving 
people. • 

821. If we refer to the story in 


E.XTii, N.XX, we shall fed that, in each 
case, the faith aid patience of the re- 
ligious leaders, — in one case, Moses, 
in the other, Moses , and Aaron, — are 
represented as * tried’ in this way. 
The people come to them murmuring, 
and complaining that they had not the 
supplies of good things, or even neces- 
saries, which they required, and they 
are ready to go back to the * fleshpots 
of Egypt.’ 

‘ And the people murmured against Moses, 
and said, Wherefore Is this, that thou hast 
brought us up out of Egypt, to kill us and 
our children and our cattle with thirst ? 
And Moses cried unto Jehovah, 8 a 3 ding, What 
shall I do unto this people ? They be almost 
ready to stone me,’ E.xvii.8,4 ; 

‘And they gathered themselves together 
against Moses and against Aaron. And the 
people chode with Moses, and spake, saying. 
Would God that we had died when our bre- 
thren died before Jehovah ? And why have 
ye brought up the congregation of Jehovah 
into this wildeniess, that we and our cattle 
snould die there ? And wherefore have ye 
made us to come up out of Egypt, to bring us 
unto this evil place ? It is no place of seed, or 
of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates, neither 
is there any water to drink,’ N.xx.2-5. 

822. Who can doubt that in the age 
of the later kings, and especially just 
bc^fore the time of Josiah’s Reformation, 
there must have been much ‘ mur- 
muring ’ of this kind, even among those 
who still adhered outwardly to the 
worship of Jehovah, but in their hearts 
had gone back to Egj’^pt, and were 
ready to say with those of old, E.xvii.'T, 
‘Is Jehovah among us or not?’ A 
pious and zealous Priest, like Hilkiah, 
must have had a painful life in such 
times, with those in high places (Ma- 
nasseh and his princes) violently op- 
posed to his endeavours to keep up the 
true faith in the Living Hod. He 
must have found it a hard task at 
times to bear up, in the path of duty, 
against the strength of public feeling, — 
the expressed ilTwill of some, the se- 
cret dislike of others, the neglect and 
indifference of almost all. Living in 
such days, and sharing fully in the 
sentiments of his more faithful brethren, 
the writer might well refer to the re- 
cord of similar ‘trials* of the great 
leaders in the wilderness, — to their 
being succoured and supported by Di- 
vine Power, when tempted, — ^to their 
being * righted ’ or ‘ justified ’ before 
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the people by the direct interference of 
JehoTan, in answer to their cry, and 
in reply to the rebelUous unbelief of 
the multitude. 

823. So would it be again, the writer 
hopes, in God’s own time. Let the 
Levite (i.e. the Priest) be faithful still 
to his sacred calling, saying to father, 
mother, brothers, children, ‘I know 
you not i.e, let him not be turned by 
any family ties from the straight path 
of duty ; let him be ready to forsake 
home and its delights^ (as some, doubt- 
less, of that day had done,) and — 

‘ go up from the gates out of all Israel where 
he sojourned, and come with all the desire of 
his mind to minister in the Name of Jehovah 
hifi Grod at Jerusalem,’ D.xviii.6,7. 

Let Bim still possess his soul in faith 
and patience, ‘ observing Jehovah’s 
word, and keeping His Covenant,’ ‘teach- 
ing Jacob His judgments, and Israel 
His Law,’ ‘ putting incense before Him, 
and whole burnt sacrifices upon His 
Altar.’ Then would the Blessing of 
the Most High attend him ; then would 
he in due time be ‘justified,’ though 
‘ tried ’ to the uttermost ; his Pri(‘st- 
hood should continue, his ofiSce be held 
in honour, his judgments be respected, 
his teachings obeyed. Then Jehovah 
would* ‘ bless his substance, and accept 
the work of his hands, — would smite 
through the loins of them that rise 
against him, (the adversaries of the 
true religion, whether high or low, in 
Israel, ) and of them that hate him, that 
they rise not again.’ 

Such appears to us the more rational 
and intelligible explanation of these 
verses, regarded as referring to the cir- 
cumstances of the times in which the 
writer lived. 

824. It is true that Jeremiah in many 
passages of his prophecies describes the 
state of the Priests, as well as of the 
Prophets, in his time as excessively 
bad: e.g. — 

‘The Priests said not, Where Is Jehovah? 
and they that handle the Law knew me not-: 
the pastors also transgressed against me, and 
the Prophets prophesied by Baal,’ ii.8 ; 

‘ As the thief is ashamed, when he is found, 
so is the house of Israel ashamed, they, their 
Kings, their Princes, and their Priests, and 
their Prophets, saying to a stock, Thon art 
my father, and to a stone, Thou hast brought 
me forth ; for they have turned their back 


unto me, and not their face,’ ii.26,27, xxxii. 

1,33 ; 

‘A wonderful and horrible thing is com- 
mitted In the land, — The l^'ophets prophesy 
falsely, and the Priests bear rule by their 
means; and my people love to’liave it so: 
and what will ye do In the end thereof?* 

v. 30,31 ; 

‘ ;^om tho least of them even unto the 
greatest of them every one is given ‘«to 
covetousness ; and from tho Prophet even 
unto the Ptnest every one dcalcth falsely,’ 

vi. l3, viii.lO; 

‘ Both Prophet and Priest are profane ; yea, 
in my House Imve I found their wickedness, 
saith .Tehovah,’ xxiii.ll ; 

‘ For the sins of her Prophets and the iniqui- 
ties of her Priests, that have shed the blood of 
the just in the midst of her,’ &c,, Lam.iv.lS. 

826 . Yet still there must li. been 
exceptions to this general ruh^ In 
Josiah’s reign Zephaniah prophesied, 
and Jeremiah himself was bot h a lYiest 
and a Prophet ; and there seems no 
reason to suppose that Hilkiah and the 
Priests under him were any other than 
pious men, wlio did their best to dis- 
charge the duties of their office amidst 
the difficulties of the time. This pas- 
sage may have been written at a time 
when Hilkiah was in office, and had 
entered on his sacred duties with a deep 
sense of his responsibilities, and a de- 
termination to stern, to tlie uttermost 
of his power, the corruption of the 
times. But tho writer may also, and 
specially, have had in view that glori- 
ous restoration fur which he longed, 
when ‘ the sons of David ’ should reign 
in righteousness, and tBe ‘ sons of Levi’ 
minister in faithfulness, in the midst 
of the regenerated and rejoicing people. 

826 . To this hope Jeremiah points 
when he says, — 

‘Jehovah hath redeemed Jficob, and ran- 
somed him from the hand of him tliafc was 
stronger than he. Therefore they shall come 
and sing in the height of Zion, and shall 
flow together to the goodness of Jehovah, for 
wheat, and for wiiio, and for oil, and for the 
young of the flock and of tlie herd ; and their 
soul shall be as a watered gardcji, and they 
shall not sorrow any more at all . . . And I 
will satiate the soul of the Priests with fat- 
ness, and my people shall be satisfied with my 
goodness, saith Jehovah,’ xxxi.11.14 ; 

‘ Thus saith Jehovah, David sh^l nm»’er 
want a man to sit up<)n the throne of the 
house of Israel ; neither shall the l^riests the 
Levites want a man Ijefore me to offer burnt- 
offerings, and to kindle meat-offerings, and to 
do sacrifice continually,’ xxxiii. 17,18 ; 

‘ Thus saith Jehovah, If ye can break my 
covenant of the day, and that tJhere should 
not be day and night in their season, then 
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may also my covenant be broken with David 
my servant, that he should not have a son to 
rei^ upon his throne, and with the Lemtes the 
Priests, my ministers. As the host of heaven 
cannot be numbered, neither the sand of the 
sea measured, so will I multiply the seed of 
David my servant and the Levites thai minister 
unto me,' xxxiii.20-22. 

827. D.xxxii^l2. ' 

‘ 0/ Benjamin he said. 

The beloved of Jehovah shall dwell securely (by 

Him, E.V.) ; 

He shall cover him at all times, and dwell be- 
tween his shoulders.' \ 

Knobel notices the peculiar order 
in which the tribes are here mentioned, 
differing from any other in which they 
are found in the Bible ; and he ex- 
plains this fact by supposing that the 
writer meant to notice them in a kind 
of ‘geographical order from South to 
North.’ But it will be seen at once 
that this account of the matter is not 
at all satisfactory ; since, even if we 
suppose that Levi, being so closely con- 
nected with Jerusalem, might properly 
be placed between Judah and Ben- 
jamin, yet Gad lay on the eastern side 
of Jordan, to the north of Reuben, and 
is placed between Issachar and Dan, 
both on the western side, with which 
it had no geographical relations. 

828. Porlijips, the following explana- 
tion of the order here observed may be 
more satisfactory. Reuben comes first, 
as usual, as firstborn, and it is possible 
also, as having been, from his position, 
on the eastern Sde of the Dead Sea, 
less exposed to the consequences of the | 
great Assyrian invasion, than the other 
trans- Jordan! c tribes, which lay more 
directly in the track of the invading 
hosts. The remnant of Reuben, there- 
fore, in Josiah’s time may really have 
been more considerable than those of 
Gad and Eastern Manasseh. Then 
come Judah, Levi, Benjamin, the only 
substantial tribes remaining in Josiah’s 
time, Simeon having disappeared (804- 
810), and Judah forming, with Benjamin, 
the kingdom of Judah. Hence we find 
Jereitiiah joining together repeatedly 
‘the cities of Judah, and the places 
about Jerusalem, and the land of 
Benjamin,’ xvii,26, xxxii.44, xxxiii.l3 
The other tribes had all been carried 
captive, ^hey are named, however, 
one after another, as they must have 


been by one personating the part of 
Moses, and something is said about 
each, corresponding, probably, in some 
measure to their circuio stances either 
then or aforetime, as well as to those 
which the writer fondly to see in 

due time revived throvynihe Mercy of 
God, when Judah should be ‘ brought 
to his people ’ again. 

829. ^NOBEL notes as follows on the 
blessing of Benjamin, jp.347 : 

Benjamin dwells securely, since Jehovah, as 
his Protector, hangs over him, and has His 
earthly abode between the ridges of Benjamlii 
. . . The writer points to Gibeon, where the 
Tabernacle stood after the destruction of Nob 
through Baul. The modem Z^jib, two full hours 
north-west from Jerusalem, with four foun- 
tains and springs, lies on a ridge in the middle 
of a fruitful and pleasant valley or basin, which 
consi><tB of broad valleys or plains, and is sur- 
rounded by different mountains. The length 
of the beautiful valley is, from east to west, 
ten English miles , the breadth five miles. The 
word katheph, ‘ wing, shoulder,’ in geographi- 
cal notices, signifiOvS not tlie side generally, but 
the mountain-side, which rises to the moun- 
tain or mountain-ridge, N.xxxiv.ll, Jo.xv.8, 
10, xviii.12,1 3,16,1 8, 4ic. The passage cannot, 
therefore, apply to Jemsalem, since Jehovah 
dwelt there not between mountain-ridges, but 
on Moriah. So, too, it does not suit Jerusalem, 
if we take katheph in the sense of ‘ side,' ana 
undersland the notice of the territory of Ben- 
jamin, generally . For Jerusalem lay on the 
south side of this tribal territory, and not in 
the midst of Benjamin. The phrase, ‘ be- 
tween the shoulders,’ occurs also 18.xvii.6. 
The suspended javelin hung down from the 
right shoulder to the left hip, and so between 
the shoulders. * 

830. There is, however, no good 
reason to believe that the ‘ Tabernacle ’ 
ever was transferred from Nob to 
Gibeon, as Knobel, and many other 
eminent writers suppose. It is true the 
Chronicler states that it was at Gibeon 
in the time of David and Solomon, 
iCh.xvi. 37-40, xxi.29, 2Ch.i.3-6r e.g. — 

‘ David left there, before the Ark of the 
covenant of Jehovah in Jerusalem, Asaph and 
his brethren to minister before the Ark con- 
tinually, as every day’s work required, and 
Zadok the Priest and his brethren the Priests, 
before the Tabernacle of Jehovah, in the high 
place that was at Gibeon, to offer bumt-oller- 
ings unto J eho vah upon the Altar of the bumt- 
offering continually, morning and evening, and 
to do according to all that is written fn the 
Law of Jehovah, which he commanded Israel.’ 
lOh.xvi.37-40. 

831. But the more authentic history, 
in the books of Samuel and Kings, says 
nothing whatever of the Tabernacle 
being at Gibeon, which is the more 
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rettiarkable, since in the latter it is 
record^ that — . , 

• Soldmon went to Gfbeon to saorllloe there, 
ftir that was the g«Bat high-place ; a thousand 
bumt-olferings did Solomon otter upon that 
altar,’ . lK.iii.4'^ 

The writei^would surely hav^ men- 
tioned the existence of the Mosaic 
Tabernacle and the Brazen Aitar of 
Bezaleel at Gibeon * at this time, as 
some reason for Solomon’s sacrificing 
there, if he knew that they were there, — 
more especially as in the previous verse, 
t;.3, he blames Solomon for * sacrificing 
and burning incense in high places.’ 

832. We might ask, again, which, in 
the opinion of the Chronicler, was the 
place which ‘Jehovah had chosen to 
put his Name in,’ — Gibeon, with its 
Tabernacle and Brazen Altar, where 
‘Zadok and the Priests’ attended, but 
where the Ark was not, — or Mount 
'Zion, where the Ark and Mercy-Seat 
were placed, and where ‘ God dwelt 
between the cherubims,’ though only 
the LeviteSy ‘ Asaph and his brethren,’ 
were stationed to ‘minister before it 
continually’? Under such circum- 
stances, the people would have paid a 
Tery divided allegiance. And it is 
difficult to understand how Solomon 
could sacrifice before the Ark at Jeru- 
salem, lK.iii.l5, when neither the 
Priests wer« there, nor the Brazen 
Altar^ upon which ^lone it was lawful 
for him to sacrifice, according to the 
Law laid down in L.xvii.8,9, — 

WhatBoever man there be of the house of 
Israel, or of the strangers which sojourn 
among you, that offereth a burnt-offering or 
a sacrifice, and bringeth it not unto the door of 
the Tabernacle of the Congregation ^ to offer it 
tmto Jehovah, even that man shall be cut off 
from among his pet^le. 

Hence, in Jo.xxii.29, the tra|i||pror- 
danic tribes are made to say-^ 

‘ God forbid that we should rel^l agai2m' 
Jehovah, and turn this day from following 
Jehovah, to build an altar for burnt offer- 
ings, for meat-offerings, or for sacrifices, be- 
side the Altar of Jehovah our God, that is 
'before His Tabernacle.* 

8^3. Further, if the Tabernacle was 
ever moved from Shiloh to Nob, and from 
Nob to Gibeon, how is it that we have 
no account of such removal, either in 
the books of Samuel or of Chronicles ? 
It was just as gr^at an act of sacrilege, 
according to Pentateuch, to touch 


the Tabernotole with profane hands, as 
to touch the 4Tk itself. 

‘ When the Tabernacle sette^h forward, the 
Levites shall take It down ; and when the Ta- 
bernacle is to be pitched, the Levites shall set 
it up ; and the stranger cometh nigh shall 
be put to death,' N.i.51. 

Since, therefore, the ^abemacle was 
so much more cumbrous than the Ark, 
much greater preparations must have 
been made for moving it than for 
merely taking up the Ark ; and, surely, 
some notice would have been, taken in 
the history of so remarkable an event. 

834. Above all, how was it that the 
Ark, when brought back from the 
Philistines, was not restored to the 
‘ Tabernacle of Moses,’ by the direc- 
tions of Samuel, if that Tabernacle was 
really at hand, instead of being stored 
away for so many yeiirs in the house 
of Abinadab, lS.vii.1,2? And what 
need was there for David to have built 
a Tabernacle on Mount Zion, to hold 
the Ark, if the ‘ Tabernacle of the Con- 
gregation ’ was actually in existence ? 
Surely, no tent that he could build was 
so fitted to receive it as this grand 
ancient Mosaic Tabernacle, so vene- 
rable through its age, and so unspeak- 
ably sacred from its history, — framed, 
even as to its minutest details, as is 
supposed, after the express instruc- 
tions of Jehovah, according to ‘the 
pattern which Moses saw in the 
Mount, ’ E.xxv.40,xxii.30, — sanctified 
tby the most holy and stupendous 
events, glorious with so many gnind 
associations, endeared by the most pre- 
cious memories, — which had shared all 
along the fortunes of Israel, and had 
passed through so many most astonish- 
ing and awful scenes in the wilder- 
ness— at the entrance of which not only 
Mo(^ and Aaron had stood, but the 
Di^e Presence itself had more than 
OJMje seen, when— 

* JdSyrii^t caine down in the pillar of a cloud, 
and stood in the door of the Tabernacle, and 
talked with them,’ N.xi.‘26,xii.6. 

, 835. Though so splendid, also, with 
its "costly curtains of ‘ fine twined linen, 
blue, purple, and scarlet,’ its cover- 
ings of goats’ hair and rams* skins, 
its boards of shittim-wood with their 
sockets of silver, upon which alone, as 
we are told, E.xxxviii.27, were spent a 
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hundred talents (34,000/.) of silver, — 
yet (according to the views of Knobel,) 
it had been often removed, and might, 
therefore, without any very serious 
difficulty have been removed again,— r, 
nay, (according to the Chronicler) it 
had certainly been once removed to 
Gibeon, and was not worn out^ and 
unfit for further sacred uses, since 
Zadok and the Priests were stationed 
at it. Surely, such a Tabernacle as 
this would never have been allowed 
by the pious David to remain standing 
empty of the Ark which belonged to it, 
whether it stood at Shiloh or at Gibeon. 
He would not have dared to substitute 
for it one built by his own contrivance. 
It would have been an act of sacrilege to 
have done this. He must have brought 
up such a Tabernacle to Jerusalem, as 
the only fitting home for the Ark. 
We may, surely, say with confidence, 
it is certain that he would have done 
so, had such a Tabernacle really been 
at that time in existence. 

836. We shall have occasion to con- 
sider more fully hereafter the history 
of those times, and the special history 
of the Ark and the Tabernacle. But 
we have, as we believe, shown suffi- 
ciently that there is no real ground for 
supposing that the Tabernacle was at 
Gibeon in the time of Saul. And, even 
if it had been, the Ark was not there, 
and that was the sign of Jehovah’s 
Presence; He Wbuld scarcely be said 
to ‘ dwell ’ at a place where the Ark 
was not. From this, however, it ap- 
pears that the very ground, on which 
Knobbl’s opinion rests, is gone from 
under him. And wc fall back on the 
explanation that he rejects, viz. that 
the words do refer to Jerusalem, where 
the Ark was, and where Jehova^j was 
specially said to ‘ canse, His Nan^ to 
dwell.' The word Katheph, ‘ shotdaer,’ 
is, in fact, used for ‘side’ in N.xxxiv. 
11, ‘the side of the sea of Chinnereth,’ 
and so in lK.vi.8,39, ‘the right side 
of the House,’ 2Ch.iv.lO, ‘ he set 
the sea on the right side of the east 
end,’ 2Cli.xxiii.lO, ‘from the right 
of the Temple to the left sids of the 
Temple.’ Possibly, the idea in the 
writer’s n^nd was this, that, as Jeru- 
salem lay in the middle of the southern 


boupdaiy ^bf Benjamin; it whs thus 
between the shoulders of the tribe, i.e. 
ba#keen Jhe southern ends of the 
eastern and western sides 6f it-feup- 
ported, like the head,** between the 
shoulders, as it were, and not Iqper 
down the back. 

837. It may be noticed that it is the 
Deuteronomist alone, who speaks, as 
here, of „ Jehovah dwelling’ in Jeru- 
salem, and that the phihse, ‘ to , rest 
safely,’ occurs only " in v. 12,28 of thia 
chapter, and in Jer.xxiii.6,xxxiii.l6, 
Ps.xvi.9, Pr.i.33, in the first of which 
passages we have the whole phrase, as 
in D.xxxiii.28, ‘ Israel shall dwell 
safely.’ We must not forget, also, 
that Jeremiah himself was one of the 
‘ Priests that were at Anathoth in the 
land of Benjamin’; so that, when at 
home, he lived in ‘ one of the gates of 
Benjamin/ and felt, doubtless, a special 
tenderness for tbe tribe, which is here 
culled the ‘darling of Jehovah.* 

CHAPTER XXn. 

THE BLESSING OF MOSES, 
DEUT.XXXI1I.1 3-29. 

838. D.xxxiii.13-17. 

‘ And qfJ osEPH Jie sat'd, — 

Blessed of Jehovah be his land. 

For treasures of heaven above [J?. V. 'for the 
dew''\. 

And of the deep that lieth beneath. 

And for treasures brought forth by (he sun. 
And for treasures put forth by the moon. 

And for the chi^ things of die ancient moun- 
tains. 

And for treasures of the laSUng hills. 

And for treasures of the earth and fulness 
(hereof. 

And for the goodwill of Him that dwelt in (he 
bush ; 

The blessing shall come upon (he head of Joseph, 
And upon the crown of the consecriUed Of his 
hr^ren. 

Hieprgfbom steer is his glory; 

4^ his ^t>rns are. like the horns a buffalo 
JE.V. ‘wmeom’] ; 

With them he s/tall push the people together to 
the ends of the earth : 

And they are the ten thousands of Ephraim, 
And they are the thousands cf ManassehJ 

839. This blessing on Joseph cer- 
tainly presents at fi.rst sight some diffi- 
culty, since the Ten Tribes, of which 
Epl^im was the head, had been cai^ 
ried into Captivity in the days of 
Hozekiah, and therefore such language 
as the above would seem altogetlier 
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inapplicable to them in the time of 
Josiah. But a close consideration of the 
question will show that there is abso- 
lutely no one time in the histoiy of the 
people, to which the difierelit parts of 
the./ Blessing’ will apply. 

^40. Mo^ks could not have wl’itten 
it ; for, if, looking down with prophet i 
eye along the stream of time, he had 
been moved by Djivine impulse to utter 
these intimations as to the future 
destinies of the tribes of Ffirael, it is 
impossible that ho should have dis- 
missed the illustrious tribe of Judah, 
from which David and David’s son, 
the Messiah, were to spring, with a 
few mournful words, and gloriUnd the 
tribes of Joseph — who in lafel* days 
were to be distinguished by rebellion, 
idolatry, and even apostacy^ from the 
worship of Jehovah— with such extra- 
ordinary laudation as this. 

841. Nor will the time of Samuel 
suit better for all parts of the Blessing : 
since, though Jyidah was not yet famous, 
and Ephraim was very fl(nirishing, yet 
Levi was quite in the background, and 
the Remarkable language*, which we 
have just been considering, ?;.8-ll, 
could hardly have been used with re- 
ference to that tribe. 

Nor will the days of David answer 
to the requirements of the case; for 
then could not have been passed 

over so lightly, with so little distinc- 
tion, or, rather, with a prayer ( xpressive j 
of sadness, while the praise of Joseph ] 
is loud and triumphant. I 

A similar consideration forbids still 
more decidedly the suppo.sition of its 
having been composed in the age of 
SoLOMQj^j'wheii the splendom* of Judah 
was 'ht its highest. 

842. After Solomon’s time, and the 
division of the two kingdomf, the 
question first arises, was the writer 
one of the northi’rn or the sonihiirn 
kingdom ? The glorification of Joseph 
might be thought, at first sight, to 
indicate the form(;r. But, on the other 
hand, wo observe that the Levitical 
Priesthood was confined to Jerusalem, 
stud the roll of the Tetrateuch was, no 
doubt, kept in their charge, — that there 
is no trace of tJie hand of a writer of 
the northern kiifgdom to be found in 


any portion of it, — and that the men- 
tion of Jehovah ‘dwelling’ between 
the shoulders of Benjamin, — i.e. as we 
have seen, in Jerusalem, — as well as the 
high commendation of the Levites, 
points distinctly to a Jewish writer. 
But what Jewish writer, during the ex- 
istence of the separate kingdoms, would 
have wTitton of Judah so mildly and of 
.Toseph so warmly, as the writer of this 
Blessing does? 

843. Thus w'^ are brought down to 
the time after the Captivity of the Ten 
Tribes, without finding any period, 
which suits all the parts of the Bles- 
sing. As fiir, therefore, as Joseph is 
concerned, there is no reason why it 
should not have been written in 
Josiah’ s time, as well as any other ; 
and this time suits best, as wo have 
seen, the words spoken about the other 
chief tribes. It is plain also that snch 
laudatory language would be more 
likely to be used of Joseph by a pious 
Jewish writtT, wh<'n the northern king- 
dom no longer existed, and when all 
the best feelings of an Israelite would 
go forth in tender j)ity and hope to- 
wards his brethren in their time of 
distress, than while it still stood forth 
as the rival, and, by its idolatries, the 
corrupt or of Judah. 

8-1 i. Compare, in tliis point of view, 
the language of Jeremiah, xxxi, and 
e.sp(*cially the Ibllowing viTse^s : 

‘ At the .same time, saith Jehovah, will T Ije 
the (lod of nU fnmifies of head, and they 
shall be my pe{ pie,’ a. ] . 

‘ Af^ain I wili bui d thw, and thou sh.alt be 
built. <) rtrgin of tliou pbnlt aprain Ikj 

adorned with tliy l.ibrets, and shalt go forth 
in the dance ’ of them that make merry,' vA. 

‘ For tin To ^liall bo a day that the watchmen 
upon the Mount /'Jphraim shall cry. Arise ye, 
and let us go up to Zion, unto Jehovah our God,’ 
v.a. 

‘ Behold. I will bring them from the north 
country, and gather them from the wastes of 
thfl earth. ... a frreat company shall return 
They shall come with wee,pirig, and 
gupplioatlona will 1 loarl them ; I will 
them to waJk by the rivers of waters 
straight way, wherein they shall not 
stinnWe ; for I am a Father to Israel, and 
Fphraim is mp first-hoi'n* r.S,9. 

‘ Hear the word of Jehovah, O ye nations, 
and declare it in the isl(‘s afar off, and say, He 
that scattered Israel, will gather him, and keep 
hin^ as a shepherd doth his flock. For Jeho- 
vah hath redeemed Jactob, and ransomed him 
from the hand of him that was stronger than 
he. Therefore they’shall oome aivd sing in the 
height of Zion, 
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And, from beginning to end, the 
whole chapter sets forth these delight- 
ful prophetic anticipations of the 
future reunion of Israel and Judah, 
and their happy estate in those blessed 
days which were coming, when chas- 
tisement should have done its work 
effectually, v.l8, and the gracious pro- 
mise should be fulfilled, v.Sd,- 
' ‘ I will bo their God, and they shall be my 
people.’ 

845, In short, the most reasonable 
explanation of the matter seems to us 
to be, that the Deiiteronoraist has here 
expressed confidently a prophetic hope 
for the future prosperity and glory of 
Joseph, as ho has for the reunion of 
all the tribes under the sway of Judah, 
for tlie continuance of a pious and 
faitlifiil Priesthood in the tribe of Lcau, 
andfor the permanent resting of Jehovah 
‘ between the shoulders ’ of Benjamin. 
He views the whole people reunited 
once more ; and thus, after briefly 
touching upon each of the other tribes, 
with a fi‘w words suggested by their 
situation, character, or past or present 
circumstances, he closes the address 
by imagining all Israel compacted again 
into one great nation, rejoicing once 
more in the favour and blessing of 
Jehovah, i\2G-29;- 

Thoro is none like unto tbe God of Jesliurun, 
Who ridoth niiou the heaven in tliy help, 

And ill lli> e\ct ll<‘ney on the sky. 

The Eternal Cod is thy refuge, 

And underneath are the Everlasting Arms ; 
And lie shall thrust out the enemy from 
before thee, 

And shall say, Destroy them. 

Isrtxel then shall dwell in safety alone ; 

The fcuntjiin of J acob shall be upon a land of 
corn and wine ; 

Also his heavens shall drop down dew. 

Happy art thou, O Israel 1 

Who is like unto thee, 0 jicoplo saved by 


extreme fertility is well known, a’nd 
whose qualities were not affected by 
the captivity of its inhabitants. The 
chief of these correspondences are given 
below : — 

G.xldc. 

V.25, Blessings of the heaveM above, 

Blessings of the deep that lieth b^ecfth, 
V.2G, To the desire of the everlasting hills : 
They shall be vpon the head of Joseph, 
And on the crown of the consecrated of hii 
brethren. 

D.xxxm. 

®.13, From treasures of the heavens above. 

And from the deep tlmt lieth beneath, 
v.lfi, And from treasures of the everlasting hills. 
v.\G,lt^'eiMcvim& upon the head of Joseph, 

And on the crown of the consecrated of his 
brethren. 

847, ,Jt is plain that the writer had 
before Mm the ‘Blessing of Jacob.’ 
And, though he has not used its expres- 
sions in dealing with Reuben, Judah, 
Levi, or Benjamin, the tribes which 
were still in existence, and of w^hich 
he could speak in accordance with their 
present circumstances, yet, when he 
comes to the captive Joseph, as if at a 
loss almost what to say, he refers to 
the older document, and adapts its very 
words with slight changes and amplifi- 
cations. But, as before observed, the 
greater portion of the blessing refers 
entirely to the fertility of the land, 
including ‘ the goodness of Him that 
dwelt in the bush,’ by which, probably, 
allusion is made to the expressions in 
E.iii.8, ‘ a good land and a large, a land 
flowing with milk and honey.’ Joseph 
is spoken of here, and in G.xlix.26, as 
‘ consecrated by -his brethren/ because 
the tribe of Ephraim was recognised as 
the leader of the Northern tribes, (ai 
J[udali was of the Southernj) from a 
very ^^arly age down to the tiiife of the , 
Captivity. 


J ehovah, 848. In i;. 1 7 is described the strength 

Of this populous tribe, which, when 

And thine enemies sliall dissemble (useglpzlijigj ^^Stored to its pristine vigour, as the 
speeches) unto tbee, ‘ ** Prophet hoped, would push the nations 

And thou Shalt tread upon their high planes.’ its horns, like a Reem or buffalo, 


846. This view of the blessing on as once it did of old in the days of 
Joseph will be found confirmed, when David. Then should the son of David 


we examine the language of it, which, reign triumphantly once m^ore in the 
except 17, is in many places a literal place ‘which Jehovah had chosett'''1feb 
transcript of the words addressed to set His Name there,* and Ephraim be 
Joseph in Jacob’e Blessing, G.xlix.22- the ‘strength of his head,’ and Judah 
26, and respects onlv, as the reader his ‘Lawgiver.’ Joseph’s ‘firstborn 
will perceive, the to® of Joseph, whose steer’ is Ephraim, whom Jacob *so£ 


6 2 
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before Manaseeh,* his elder brother, 
G.xlviii,20, and whose tribe was in 
later times by far the strongest, in 
agreement with the words of the text, — 

* And they are the ten thousands of Ephraim, 
And they are the thousands of Manasseh,’— 

though not in accordance with the state- 
ments of the second ‘muster* of the 
people at the end of their wanderings, 
according to which the number of 
Manasseh was 62,700, N.xxvi.34, and 
that of Ephraim only 32,500, v.S7 ; 
and yet the story represents Moses as 
making this muster only just before he 
uttered the Song. 

849. There is nothing remark- 
a,ble in the other blessing, which^ as 
has been said, seem to be uttered, be- 
cause something must be said of each 
tribe, (by one who had undertaken to 
place a blessing in the mouth of Moses, 
like that ascribed to Jacob,) with some 
kind of reference to their past or present 
circumstances, and with the hope that, 
though now only a remnant of each 
tribe occupied the seat of its forefathers, 
yet, in God’s own time, the tribe would 
be restored to its old locality, and 
flourish abundantly again, and the 
Blessing be fulfilled. In almost every 
case there is a reference to the language 
used in the Blessing of Jacob, G.xlix, 
as if the Deuterouomist 'svas at a loss 
for other words, in which to speak of 
these tribes now carried into captivity, 

850. We add some remarks on each : 

‘ R^oiee, ZEBULin?, in thy going out^ 

And, ISSACHAR, in thy tents,' v.l8. 


I 861. * They shall call the people unto the Jfoun' 
tain ; 

Thus shall they offer sacrifices qf righteous- 
ness,* V.19. 

According to our view, the ‘ Moun- 
tain ’ here is the holy ‘ Mount Zion ’ at 
Jerusalem, to which, as the writer 
hoped, and as the Deuterouomist en- 
joined, all the tribes would in future 
days go willingly up in great numbers ; 
though, of course, it was never sup- 
posed that the command for ‘every 
male’ to go up thrice a year would 
be literally obeyed. Comp. Jer.xxvi.18, 
‘ the Mountain of the House,’ and es- 
pecially, Jer.xxxi.23, ‘Thus saith Je- 
hovah of hosts, the God of Israel, As 
yet they shall use this speech, in the 
land of Judah and in the cities thereof, 
when I shall bring again their {i.e. 
Ephraim! s) captivity, Jehovah bless 
thee, 0 Habitation of justice, 0 Moun- 
tain of holiness ! ’ 

852. ‘ For they shall suck the cffuence qf the 
sea, 

And the hidden treasures of the sand.* 
They shall draw profit from the sea, 
have gain which the sea brings to them, 
e.g. through commerce generally, and 
the special trade in fish, purple-shells, 
and sponges, which is still carried on. 
By ‘treasures of the sand’ the writer 
seems to mean ‘ glass, ’ which by the 
ancients was considered as something 
costly, (Job.xxviii.17, ‘The gold and 
the crystal cannot equal it,’) and which 
has been found by the river Belus, a 
little south of’Akko. Between Akko 
and Tyre, also, the coast yielded a 
glassy sand, which, however, was first 
melted in Sidon. In Tyre there are 


The relations of both tribes shall \e 
joyful and prosperous, the one ‘ going 
out,’ i.e. carrying on a brisk and pleasant 
commerce, e.g. with the Phoenicians, — 


(comp. G.xlix. 13, ‘Zebulun shall dwell 
at the haven of the sea, and he shall^^ 


for an haven of ships, and his border 


still remains of a glass-melting-house 
of ancient times. 

853. ^Blessed he He that enlargeth Gad! 

As a Hon he coucheth, and tearet/t arm, 
yea, and crown,’ v.'20. 

Blessed be Jehovah, who gives this 
l^tribe a spacious territory, and lets him 
extend himself far and wide, (G.xlix.l9, 


shall be unto Zidon,’) — and the other ‘Gad, a troop shall overcome him ; but 


remaining at home, and practising 1^^ |i|^ll p^^ercome at the last ’). Just 
comfortably agriculture and cattle- same way ‘ Blessing ’ is ascribed 

breeding in the productive land where it to ^ God of Shem in G.ix.26, where 
dwells, — (comp. G.xlix. 14, 16, ‘Issachar Shem’s prosperity is to be brought for- 
i« a strong ass, couching down between ward. Gad is like a lion, which has 
two obutdnns ; and he saw that rest was made a prey, and, couching in peace- 
Shd the land that it was plea- ful security, tears it asunder and de- 
cant *). I vours it 
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854. ^ And he saw the firstfruUs [e.g. of the 

Conqnesti for himself t>.21. 

He ‘ saw for himself/ Le.he chose/pro- 
vided/ for himself, (as in G.xxii.8,) 
the firstfruits of the conquest as a 
possession. This was the kingdom of 
Sihon ; Gad had the northern half of 
it, and in the southern also he had 
cities, N.xxxii,34. The Gadites seem, 
at the Conquest of the trans-Jordanic 
lands, to have been specially forward. 
For they appear, N.xxxii. 2, 6,25,29, 31, 
33, at the head of the 2i tribes, who 
obtained that district, and they re- 
built cities not only in their own, but 
in tlie Eeubenite territory, while the 
Reubenites confined themselves to their 
own land, N.xxxii. 34-36. 

855. * For there was the portion of the Uad&r 
And he came as head of the people: 

He did the righteousness of JeJtovaht 
And His judgments with Israel* 

Upon the above passage Knobel 
observes as follows : 

Tho firstfruits of the Hebrew Conquest be- 
longed to the ‘ leader’ ; and, since Cad showed 
at the head of the tribes a special activity and 
bravery, he therefore laid claim to that land, 
which, however, was only as good as something 
‘ laid up ’ for him, since the regular possession 
could only begin after the fulfilment of the con- 
dition laid down by Moses, N.xxxii. 19. 

At the head of tho people, as foreman, 
fighting in advance, Gad inarched with them 
into Canaan, D. iil. 18, N. xxxii. 17,20-22, 
Jo.i.l4,iv.l2, and fulfilled what Jehovah hod 
commanded as becoming and right, as a duty 
towards Israel. 

The above explanation is not al- 
together satisfactory. But it is diffi- 
cult, knowing so little as we do of the 
special history of the different tribes, 
to offer a better. This difficulty, how- 
c'ver, is not at all removed by assigning 
the composition of the Song to Moses. 


t-o connect the ‘oaks of Bashan/ xi.2, 
with the ‘ roaring of the young lions ’ 
on the banks of the Jordan, v.3. 

857. * Naphta LI, be fat wUhfatoour, 

And full with the blessing of Jehovah I 
The sea (E. V. we^) and the south do them 
possess,* V.2Z. 

* Blessed with children be Ashkr ! 

May he be a source of pleasure to his 
brethren, 

A nd dipping his foot in oil ! * tJ.24. , 

* May thy bars [E. V. ‘ shoes ’] beiron and 

brass. 

And as thy days thy rest {repose, secU" 
rity)!* v.25. 

Knobel, instead of * bars ’ in the above, 
reads ‘ castles, forts,’ and write^ : — 
‘The Aaherltes lived as far as Lebanon, 
where mining was practised, and where they 
seem to have obtained metals, of which they 
may have tpmbb much use in strengthening 
their^owns. And, ip fact, they needed tMs in 
the midst of hostile people.’ • 

858. In the concluding verses, v.26-~ 
29, the greatness and glory of Je- 
hovah are set forth, and the happy 
estate of Israel, under His protection 
and blessing, is described in glowing 
terms : — 

‘ There is none like unto the God of J eshurun, 

&c.,’ 

‘ Israel then shall dwell securely, &c.,’ 

‘ Happy art thou, 0 Israel I who is like unto 
thee?’ 

‘ O people saved hy Jehovah 1 &c.’ — 

The following passages may be com- 
pared from the Prophet Jeremiah; 

‘ There is n^e like unto Thee, Jehovah : 

Tliou art %reat, and Thy Name is great in 
might. 

Who would not fear Thee, 0 King of na- 
tions? 

For to Thee doth it appertain : 

Forasmuch as among all the wise of the na- 
tions, and in all their kingdoms, 

There is none like unto Thee.’ x.6,7. 

‘ In his days Judah shall be saved, 

And Israel shall dwell securely .’ xxiii.6 .xxxiii. 

16 . 


856. ‘ Dan is a young Hon, 

That springs forth from Bashan (Knob. 
the plain),' v.‘22. 

Dan seizes where one least expects 
him, falls upon the prey unawares, 
grasps it. There may be a reference t^ 
the capture of Laish, Jo.xix.47,Ju.xviii. 
27 ; 8oG.xlix.17, ‘Dan shall be a serpent 
by the way, an adder in the path, that 
biteth the horse-heels, so that his rider 
shall fall backward.’ ‘l^henir’ and 
‘Herraon* were in the district of Ba- 
shan. and we read, Sol.Songiv.8, ‘From 
the top of Shenir and Hermon, from 
the Itons^ *dcns, from the mountains of 
the leopards.’ Zechariah also seems 


859. Kurtz, iu.492, renlarks on 
D.xxxiii as follows : 

Wo cannot fail to be struck with the fact, 
that the ‘Blessing of Moses’ does not con- 
tdAn the slightest trace of any special Messianic 
allusion, whereas they are so very prominent 
in that of Jacob, and, since his time, the 
Messianic expectationB had been so greatly 
enlarged by the prophecy of the ‘ Star out of 
Jacob’ and the ‘Prophet like unto Mosee,’ 
But this may, perhaps, account suflaoiently 
for the omission here. Since the time of 
Jacob, the Messianic expectation had ad- 
vanced so far, that it had assumed the form 
of a belief in one single personal Messiah. 
But from which of the families or tadhes the 
personal Messiah would spring was not yet 
known. The prophecy of Balaam, like that 
of Moses, had simply intimated that he would 
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spring out of the midst of Israel, and from 
the posterity of Jacob. It is true that even 
in Q-.xlix the tribe of Judah is distinguished 
above all the rest, as the one to which be- 
longed the supremacy among the tribes. But 
there was something too indefinite in the de- 
scription for the belief to take root in Israel, 
that from this particular tribe a personal 
Messiah would spring. This did not take 
place until the time of David. It might 
even be said that the distinction, conferred 
by ‘Jacob’s Blessing’ upon the tribe of 
Judah, had fallen since then into the shade ; 
for neither Moses, nor Aaron, nor Joshua, be- 
longed to this tribe. 

CHAPTER XXIIT. 

DBUT.XXXIV.1-12. 

*860. D.xxxiv.1-3. 

‘And Moses went up from the plains of 
Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, to the top 
of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho ; and 
Jehovah showed him all the land of Gilead 
unto Dan, and all Napbtali, and the l^nd of 
Ephraim, and Manasseh, and all the land of 
Judah, unto the utmost sea, and the south, 
and the plain of the valley of Jericho, the 
city of palm-trees, unto Zoar.’ 

Here we have signs of a later writer 
in the mention of ‘ Dan ’ (243), and 
‘ all JSfaphtali, and the land of Ephraim^ 
and Manasseh, and all the land of 
Judah ,' — where the dilferent terms are 
used as well known, though the land 
M^as not yet divided. So we have ‘ unto 
this day,’ t>.6. 

Scott observes : — 

Tl\e last chapter closed th 0 #words and 
writings of Moses, and this cha})ter must 
have b^n added by another hand ; but it is 
uncertain whether by Joshua, or by Samuel, 
or by some other Prophet. Some, indeed, 
maintain that Moses himself wrote it by the 
spirit of prophecy; this, however, is not at 
all probable. But, by whomsoever it was 
written, the information must have been 
originally communicated by immediate reve- 
lation. Perhaps, the three last verses were 
added by Ezra ; but all the subsequent booKs 
of Scripture assume as undoubted facts the 
things recorded in it. 

861. These verses, v,\-Z, are plainly 
part of the older document, in con- 
tinuation of xxxii.52 ; and we have 
here the expression ‘ plains of Moai^,’ 
which is used exclusively by the older 
writer (623.xi), as also ‘land of Gilead,' 
N.xxxii.1,29. In v.\, however, we have 
the phrase ‘over against Jericho,’ 
which occurs also in the Heuterono- 
mistic interpolation in xxxii.49, where- 
as the older writer, whenever he in- 
troduces a similar reference to Jericho, 
employs invariably the form, ‘on the 


other side Jordan (near) Jericho,’ or 
‘by Jordan (near) Jericho,’ — in each 
case, the word ‘Jericho’ being used 
without any governing words, N.xxi.l, 
xxvi. 3, 63, xxxi. 12, xxxiii. 48, 50, xxxiv. 
16, XXXV. Ijxxxvi.l 3. This suggests that 
the whole defining clause, ‘ the top of 
Pisgah that is over against Jericho,’ is 
an insertion by the Deuteronomist. 

862. D.xxxiv.4-7. 

‘And Jehovah said unto him, Tlds is the 
land which I sware unto Abraham, unto 
Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I will give it 
unto thy seed ; I have caused, thee to sec it 
with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over 
thither. So Moses, the servant of Jehovah, 
died there, in the land of Moab, ac^cordin.g 
to the word of Jehovah. And He buri(‘d 
him in a valley in the land of Moab, over 
against Bethpeor ; but no man knowclh of 
his sepulchre unto this day. And Moses was 
an hundred and twenty years old, when he 
died; his eye was not dim, nor bis natural 
force abated.’ 

This passage, again, belongs partly 
to the older document, though sonn^ 
part also is from the hand of the Deii- 
leronomist, as is shown by the expres- 
sion, t;.5,6, ‘land of Moab,’ (525.i). 
Probably vA is his entirely, and th(' 
two insertions ‘land of Moab’ in 
and the rest belongs to the older docu- 
ment (783). 

863. D.xxxiv.8,9. 

‘ And the cliildren of Israel wept for Moses 
in the plains of Moab thirty days : so .the 
days of weeping and mourning for jMoscs 
were ended. And Joshua, the son of Nun, 
was full of the spirit of wisdom : for liloses 
had laid his hands upon him; and the chil- 
dren of Israel hearkened unto him, and did 
as Jehovah commanded Moses.’ 

We have here the older VTiter, as 
appears by the expression, v.^, ‘ plains 
of Moab,’ (623.xi). Also the ‘ thirty 
days ’ of weeping correspond to thos(* 
for Aaron, N.xx.29 ; and the phrase ‘ as 
Jehovah commanded Moses,’ i'.9, is 
couatantly recurring in Exodus, Le- 
titicus, and Numbers. 

864. D.xxxiv. 10-12. 

‘And there arose not a Prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses, whom Jehovah know 
face to face, in all the signs and the wonders, 
which Jehovah sent him to do in the land of 
Egypt* to Pharaoh, and to all his servants, 
and to all his land, and in all that mighty 
band, and in all the great teri'or, which Moses 
showed in the sight of all Israel.’ 

These words appear to belong to the 
Deuteronomist for these reasons : — 

(i) r.n, ‘ signs and wonders,’ D.iv.34,vi.22, 
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xiii.1,3, xxvi.8, xxviii.46,xxix.3,xxxiv. 
11, and also E.vii.8 ; 

(ii) V.V2, ‘ mighty hand,’ D.iii.24,iv.34, v.l5, 
vi.2] , vii.8,19,ix.26, xi,2, xxvi.8, xxxiv.l2,and 
also E.m.l9, vi.l,l, xiii..9, xxxii.ll, N.xx.20 ; 

(iii) ‘ terror/ iv.34,xi.25, xxvi.8, and also 
G.ix.2. 

865. Upon the ‘ burial ’ of Moses 
xxxiv.6, Kurtz writes thus, hi. p. 4 94 : 

‘ Moses died there,’ says the scriptural ac- 
count, ‘ according to the mouth— i.e. accord- 
ing to the v^ord — of God.’ The Rabbins 
render this ^at the mouth of God,’ and call 
tlife death of Moses ‘ a death by a kiss.’ Im- 
mediately afterwards it is stated that ‘ He 
buried him in the valley in the land of Moab.’ 
Even if it were grammatically admissible to 
render the verb impersonally, (‘they buried 
him,’ LXX,) or to take the subject from the 
verb itself, ‘ he [one] buried him,’ viz. ‘ who- 
ever did bury him,’ the context would not 
allow it but would still force us to the con- 
clusion that Jehovah is the subject. The 
clause, ‘ and no man knoweth of his sepul- 
chre unto this day,’ unquestionably implies 
a peculiar mode of burial. The vnUey, in 
wliich Moses was buried, must have been a 
deprevssion at the top of the mountains of 
I’isgah. 

From the time of the Fatherg, the answer 
given to the question, ‘ ^Vhy should Jehovah 
Himself have buried Moses V’ has almost iJi- 
variably been this, to prevent a superstitious 
or idolatrous veneration of his sepulchre or 
his remains. But, notwithstanding all the 
pious feelings of the nation, and. their vene- 
ration of the greatest of all the Prophets of 
theO.T., such a result as this was certainly 
rot to be apprehended at the time in ques- 
tion. The notions which prevailed, with re- 
ference to tlio detiling influence of graves and 
of the bodies of the dead, — notions which the 
Law hod certainly only adopted, sanctioned, 
and regulated, at)d had not been the first 
to introduce,— wore sufficiently powerful to 
guard against any such danger as this. 
Abraham's 8ei)ulchre was known to every - 
]jody. But it never entered the mind of an 3'^ 
Israelite under the O.T. to {)ay idolatrous or 
even superstitious veneration to it, however 
nrarly the reverence of later Jews for the 
person of Abraham might border upon sxipcr- 
stitioii and idolatry. The remains of Jacob 
and Joseph were carried to Palestine, and 
buried there. But wp cannot find the 
slightest giTuind for supposing that they 
wer(' tlio objects of superstitious adoration. 1 

866. Kurtz then attempts to account 1 
for this strange burial. 

If Moses, therefore, was buried by Jehovah 
Himself, the reason must certainly have been, 
that such a burial was intended for him, 
as no one else could possibly have given. 
That there was soraetliing very" peculiar in 
the burial of Moses, is sufliiciently evident 
from the passage before us. And this is con- 
firmed in a v(‘ry remarkable manner by the 
N.T. history of the Transfiguration, where 
lifoses and Elias appeared with the Redeemer. 
We may Ve here very clearly that the O.T. 
account may justly be understood, as imply- 


ing that the design of the burial of Moses 
by the hand of Jehovah was to place Wm in 
the same category with Enoch and Elijah, to 
deliver him from going clown into the grave 
like the rest of Adam’s children, and to pre- 
pare for him a condition, both of body and 
soul, resembling that of those two men of 
God. It is true that Moses was not saved 
from death itself in the same manner as 
Enoch and Elijah ; be really died, and his 
body was really buried . ; this is expressly stated 
in the Biblical historr. But we may assume 
with the greatest probability, that, like them, 
he was saved from cormpHon. Men bury the 
corpse that it may see corruption. If J ebovah, 
therefore, would not suffer the body of Moses 
to be buried by men, it is but natural to seek 
for the reason of this in the fact, that He did 
not intend to leave him to corruption, but at 
the very time of his burial communicated 
some virtue by His own hand, which saved 
the body from corruption, and prepared for 
the I'atriarch a transition into tho same state 
of existence, into which Enoch and Elijah 
were admitted without either death or burial . 
The state. 6f existence in the ite Peyond, into 
which Moses was introduced by the band of 
Jehovah, was, probably, essentially the same 
as that into wbieh Enoch was taken, when he 
Avas translated, and Elijah, when he tvas car- 
ried up to heaven, though the way was not to 
be the same. "What the way may have been 
we can neither describe nor imagine. We are 
altogether in ignorance as to what the state 
itself was. The most that we can do is to 
form some conjecture of what it was not. 
For example, it was not one of absolute glori- 
fication and perfection, of which Christ alone 
could bo the firstfruits, lCor.xv.20,23 ; nor 
was it the dim ‘ sheol ’ life, into which all 
the other children of Adam passed. It was 
something between the two— a state as incon- 
ceivable ^it had been hitherto unseen. 

867. SuRTz goes on to say that he 
considers his view to be supported by 
the mention in .Tude, t;.9, of a conflict 
and dispute betw’cen the Archiingol 
Michael and the Devil respecting the 
body of Moses. Cuem. Alex. Origen, 
and Didymu^, he" says, speak of an 
apocryphal book entitled the ‘Ascen- 
sion or Assumption of Moses,’ from 
which Jude took this story. But this 
he cannot allow; the author of that 
book and of Jude most probably drew 
from the same source — tradition , — and 
independently of each other. In short, 
he considers the Epistle of Jude to be 
* canonical and written under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit,’ and that ‘ the 
adoption and use of this tradition in a 
canonical epistle gives it all the sanc- 
tion of apostolical authority,’ which 
means, in other words, that it is ‘ ac- 
credited by the Spirit of God.’ When, 
therefore, it is said that He, Jehovah, 
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‘buried him,’ Kubtz understands it to 
mean that the ‘ Angel of Jehovah,’ who 
was Jehovah’s personal representative 
in all transactions with Israel in the 
wilderness, did so, and this ‘Angel of 
Jehovah ’ he regards as identical with 
Michael the Archangel, and not with 
the Logos, as Hknqstenberg does. In 
conclusion he adds — 

death of Moses was not like the death 
oflhe first Adam, which issued in corruption, 
nor was it like that of the second Adam, which 
was followed by a resurrection. It was rather 
something intermediate between thS two forms 
of deathj just as Moses himself occupied an in- 
termediate position l)etween the first and the 
second Adam, — between the head of sinful 
dying humanity, and the Head of humanity 
r^eemed from sin. 

868. We might embrace Kurtz’s view 
in this quotation, if there was any 
ground for believing that this narrative 
contains an historically true account of 
the death and burial of Moses. But 
tlie above notes of Kurtz show to what 
extremities an honest mind must be 
driven in the attempt to ij^cognise such 
a statement as infallibly true, and to 
realise it, as in that case we should be i 
bound to do, in its details and conse- 
quences. There is no greater intel- 
lectual cowardice than to shrink from 
contemplating the results to which any 
t-enet fairly leads, and so to profess * 
loose general belief, which 'vp shrink 
from analysing in particulars. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

RESULTS OF ^HE EXAMINATION OF 
, DEUTE:^NOa^y. 

869. We have now completed the 
review of this Book, and. even if we 
had not previously proved the fact 
upon other grounds, the phenomena 
which we have here ohseived, — the con- 
tradictions, variations, and numerous 
indications of a more advanced state of 
civil and religious deTelopment,^would 
be sufficient to satisfy us that it 
have been written in a diflfeVent ,,8ge 
from that in which the other four Books, 
generally, of the Pentateuch were writ- 
ten, and in a much later day. 

870. If we now proceed to sum up 
the ‘ signs of time,’ which we bav^ ob- 
served in the course of our exafiJina- 


tiou, we may state the conclusions to 
which they would lead us, as follows : — 

(i) Deuteronomy was written after 
the Elohistic and Jehovistic portions of 
the other four Books, since reference is 
made throughout to matters of fact re- 
lated in them, and expressly to the 
laws about leprosy in xxiv.8. 

(ii) Hence it was written after the 
I times of Samuel and David ; and this 

is further confirmed by the fact that 
the laws referring to the kingdom se(#ii 
not to have been known to Samuel, 
lS.viii.6-18, nor to the later writer of 
Samuel’s doings. 

(iii) The mention of the kingdom in 
xvii. 14-20, with the distinct reference 
to the dangers likely to^jirise to the 
State from the king multiplying to him- 
(^If ‘wives,’ and ‘ silver and gold,’ and 
‘horses,’ implies that it was written 
after the age of Solomon ; and this is 
confirmed by the very frequent refer- 
ences to the ‘place whicli Jehovah would 
choose,’ that is, Jerusalem and the 
Temple. 

(iv) The recognition of the indepen- 
I depce of Edom carries down its L*orn- 
’ position to the time of their complete 
liberation from the control of the kings 
of Judah in the reign of Ahaz. 

^ (v) It written after the time of 
Hqsi^iah’s Reformation, when the high 
pkceS were removed, which the former 
of Judah, even the best of them, 
baa freely permitted. 

^ .^vi) It was written after the Cap- 
tivity of the Ten Tribes, in the sixth 
year of Hezekiah’s reign ; since the sor- 
rows of that event are evidently referr<xl 
to as matters which were well known, 
but which now wore things of the 
past. 

(vii) It was written after the great 
spread in Judah, in Mana8seh’.s time, 
of the worship of the ‘ Sun aud Moon 
and tfieHost of Heaven.’ 

(viii) It WHS written before the time 
of Josiah’s Reformation, since the words 
ascribed to Huldah expressly refer to 
it; and, indeed, there can belittle doubt 
that this Book, whether alone or with 
the other Books, was that found in the 
Temple by Hilkiah, and was the direct 
cause of that Reformation. , 

(ix) Hence it can scarcely be double d 
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that the Book of Deuteronomy was 
written, either in the tattet paH of 
Manasseh’s reign^ or in the early part 
of Josiah's. 

871. Ewa-ld, Riehm, Blebk. KuEirtiN, 
and others, are of opinion that the 
most probable supposition is that the 
book was written in the latter part of 
Manjiaseh’s reign; De Wettb, Von 
Bohlen, Knobel, &c. (with whom we 
agree, for reasons which shall be pre- 
sently stated), place its composition in 
the reign of Josiah. The difference in 
this point of detail is, of course, incon- 
siderable, and of no importance what- 
ever with refefence,to the main question, 
whether pr not this Book of Deutero- 
nomy was written by Moses. The above 
Able critics may vary within a limit of 
rhirty or forty years infixing the precise 
d^eof its composition ; but they are all : 
agi^d in assigning it to the same later 
perio^of Jewish history. And this, 
iudeeoK may be ranked among the 
most ceiWn results of modern scientific 
Biblical criticism. 

872. Riehm, 98-105, fixes the age 
of the Deuteronomist, with EwAiD, in 
the latter half of Manasseh’s reign, and 
writes as follows : — 

In D.xxviii.GS, among the pnnlshmenta 
threatened to tlie people in case Of their de- 
parting from Jehovah, this is threatened as the 
sorest and last — that Jehovah will carry them 
buck to Egypt in ships, so that they would be 
sold there to their enemies into shameful and 
endless slavery. Hence it appears, that, 
in the time of the Deuteronomist, Egypt 
become again so strong that he might expect 
the full destruction of the Israolitish State — 
not from the Assyrians (to whom v.36,48-60, 
refer,)- -but from the Egyptians, and, se- 
condly, since a removal in ships is threatened, 
that the Egyptians were at that time already 
powerful at sea. Lastly, it follows from the 
passage about the king, D.xvii.16, which for- 
bids the king to ‘ cause the people to return 
to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply 
horses,’ that at that time already the Egyptian 
kings sought and employed foreign soldiers ; 
so that the Israelitish king could only obtain 
horses out of Egypt upon the condition that 
he, on his part, should semd Israelitish foot- 
soldiers (comp. Is.xxxvi.S), and place them at 
the disposal of the Egyptian king. . . All 
this suits Egypt only during the reign of 
Psammetichus, but does not suit the state of 
Egjrpt before that reign. Certainly, we can- 
not maintain from ancient testimony that 
Psammetichus had a remarkable fleet. But, 
since he Ijpsieged Ashdod for twenty-nine 
years, (KEiiOD.ii.157,) he must have brought 
the troops which he inarched thither, and 


their supplies, not surdy by the laborious 
land- journey, but by ships; imd so -it is not 
improhable that he i)oese«sed already a rather 
considerable navy, and that Pharaoh-Necho, 
of whom HEftODOTUS tells us, ii.l59, that he 
built two fleets, only carried on in this in- 
stance, as in others, his father's under- 
takings. 

That, however, through Psammetichus the 
Egyptian kingdom, altogether weakened 
through internal dissension, and, as it seemed, 
tending to its fall, suddenly attained to new 
power, and raised itself to such might 
it became very dingerous to its neighb 
and even, in course of time, was destruc- 
tive to the Jews, 2K.xxiii.29, is well known. 
Sinoe, however, at that time the Assyrian 
power, after the death of Esarhaddon II, was 
manifestly tending more and more to its end, 
while Babylon was not yet an independent 
mighty kingdom, our writer might probably 
expect the greater danger for the kingdom of 
J udah from the rejuvenescent Egyptian power, 
specially since the army of Psammetichus, 
which was besieging Ashdod, was in such 
threatening neighbourhood. That Psamme- 
tichus sought and employed strange soldiers, 
and particularly Arabians, we ^ow from 
ancient authorities. If, therefore, at any 
time, the possibility existed of an alliance of 
the above kind between Judaea and Egypt, it 
existed in the time of Psammetichus. ^We 
must then, with Ewald, assume that Dnite- 
ronomy was written during the reign of 
PuammetiohiiB, , , , in the latter half of the 
reifm of Manasseh, 

Who, however, was the author, it is impos- 
sible to say. The assumption of Ewald, that 
the author wrote in Egypt, ‘ in the presence of 
the unhappy people whom Manasseh had sold 
into Ugypt,’ rests upon no foundation, and 
is altogether improbable. . . . How could 
such a WTiJpr have laid down the command 
that all nmle Israelites should go up to the 
Temple at Jerusalem three times yearly ? 
The untenable supposition, that Deuteronomy 
was written by Jeremiah, has already been 
copiously refuted [?] by Konig, A. T.Studien, 
II. Justly also has Ewald -protested against 
the groundless assumption, that the discoverer 
of the Law-Bool^, tbe^^Iigh Priest HilkiaJi, 
had himself composed l)euteronomy, but de- 
nied his authorship. 

That the author must have been a very 
eminent man, in a spiritaal point of view, 
is certain, and equally so that he. on one 
side, was well acquainted with the ancient 
legislation, and, on the other, was influenced 
by the writings of the earlier Prophets, and 
himself highly gifted with the prophetical 
spirit. And so one might, perhaps, assume 
that the author was a Pri^, who, however, 
was at the time conscious cf a prophetic 
gi^t. Mero^kearly to determine, is impossible 
withput amtrariness. That we do not know 
so great and very remarkable a man ought 
not to perplex us, smee it is just the same 
with us in the case of the not leas remark- 
able author of the second part of Isaiah, and 
since analogous phenomena are not wanting 
in the Nevif-Testament literature, {€.g. Ep. to 
the H^»re#8). 

Ans, (i) The moral difficulty remains the 
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Bame whether Jeromiali, or any other eminent 
person, or ‘ prophetical Priest,’ of those days 
wrote the Book of Dejiteronomy. 

(il) It seems to us almost incredible that 
go great a writer as the Deuteronomist— 
evidently a master-mind, and a mail of poli- 
tical as well as religious activity,— should 
have so completely disappeared from history, 
and left no other work of a similar kind be- 
hind him. 

(iii) The Case of the later Isaiah is not a 
parallel case, since he lived in the midst of 
th||p)nfusion and distress of the Captivity, 
of which no historical records have come 
down to U8 ; whereas the Deuterofiomist livefl 
in a well-known age, of which distinct ac- 
counts arc left to us, x>ossibiy by the hand of 
Jeremiah himself. 

(iv) The Epistle to the Hebrews is still less 
a case in point, especially if written by St. 
Paul, since he left many other signs of his 
activit 3 ' behind him. But mamj eminent 
writers lived in the time of this w^riter, who- 
ever he may have been : whereas the Deute- 
ronomist must have been almost the only 
writer of great eminence in his own ago ; and 
we cannot but suppose that so copious an 
author must have composc'd other writings, 
and that some of these would have comedown 
tons. 

(v) While admittitiK that the Book may 
ha^^ been written, OvS rar as internal evidence 
shows, in the latter half of Manasseh’s reign, 
yet it seems to ns more }wohnbl(\ from the same 
internal evidence, that its author lived in a 
yet later age, perhaps in the earlier part of 
Josiah’s time, for the following reasons : — 

(а) The expre'5siona in D.xxviii.49,.'>0, — 

* Jehovah shall bring a nation against thee 
jFrom far, from the end of the earth, as the 
eagle flieth, a nation w’hose tongue thou shall 
not understand, a nation of fierce counte- 
nance, &c.’ — seem hardly to refer to the weak 
and sickly Aasynan power, ‘ manifestly tend- 
ing more and more to its end,’ hut to the 
young and vigorous kingdom ; and 

this Ifist, as IliEHM says, was not sufficiently 
developed till towards the end of Maiiassch’s 
days; 

(/3) We do not know/or certain that Psam- 
metichus had notable fleets ; but we do know 
this of his son Pharaoh-Neeho, who was reign- 
ing at the time when Josiali came to the 
throne ; 

(y) The Deuteronomist appears to have 
doubted from which of these two great powers 
the danger was most likely to come ; which 
corresponds to the fact that ‘ Pharaoh Necho, 
king of Egypt, w'ent up against the king of 
Assyria (? the Babylonian jwwer) to the river 
Euphrates,* on which occasion Josiah also 
went up, — apparently, to fight with the Egyp- 
tians, — and was killed, 2KvXxiv.29, in the 
thirty-ninth year of his life and the thir^- 
first of his reign ; 

(б) The ‘ book of the Law ’ was found in 
the eighteenth year of his reign, thiHeen yearn 
before ; and previously to that time Josiah 
seems to have l)oen on friendly terms wit!) 
Egypt, Jer.ii.l8,3fi. and, perhaps, was lending 
soldiers, and obtaining horses, in the ven 
way condemned in D.xvii.16. It fij probable 
that this very language of Deuterctnomv, or | 
rather (as. we suppose) the remonstrances of i 


the living Deuteronoraist, may have prodiutea 
this change of relations, which ended, how- 
ever, fatally for the young king. 

(vi) We shall consider fully in the proper 
place the negative arguments of Konio, as wcill 
us the positive indications^ liow(;ver strong or 
weak, of Jeremiah’s authorship. 

873. The following argument, how- 
ever, tends strongly (in our opinion) 
to fix the composition of Deuteronomy 
in the early years of Josiah. 

If it really svas written in Manasseh’s 
time, we are then met by the following 
ditficulties. In tliat case, the author 
may have placed it in the Temple jn 
Manasseh’s lifetime, without the know- 
ledge of anyone, which of course is 
conceivable. But then he must have 
gone his way, leaving so valuable a fry it 
o f so much Mhour to the chances of the 
^^future^—Aiv, we may say, to the over- 
ruling of Providence, — without eom- 
munioating to anyone the fact of its 
existence. And, further, he must have 
dud without betraying the secret, — 
without showing any personal interest 
in the success of his great enterprise, or 
caring. to see any result of it in his own 
days, — nay, without even making any 
provision against the possibility of tlie 
Book itself being neglected, destroyed, 
or lost, wliile it lay unknown and un- 
heeded in theTemjJe, during the latter 
portion of Manasseh’s idolatrous reiuii. 
For we take no account of the Chroni- 
cler’s story of Manasseh’s repentance, 
2Ch.xxxiii.l8,l9, of which the Book ot 
Kings says nothing. 

874. Or, if the writer himself sur- 
vived the reign of Manasseh, and the 
short reign of Amon, and so was living 
in the early years of Josiah,— or if any 
one was then living to whom the writer, 
before liis death, had eoniniiinicated his 
secret, — it seems very difficult to ac- 
count for the long and total silence 
with respect to the existence of this 
Book, which was maintained during 
seventeen years of Josiah’s reign, when 
the king’s docile piety and youth would 
have encouraged the production of such 
a Book, if it really existed, and there 
was such imperative necessity for that 
Reformation to be begun as soon as 
possible, with a view to which the Book 
itself was written. 

875. Thus it seems to us, on the 
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above grounds only, most reasonable to 
suppose that the book was %n process o f 
composition during these first seventeen 
years of Josiah’s reign. The youth of 
the prince — his piety — his willingness 
to follow the teaching of the Prophets 
around him — gave every encourage- 
ment for such an attempt being made 
to bring about the great change that 
was needed. Possibly some years of 
Josiah’s reign had passed before the 
work was begun, though we can scarcely 
doubt that it must have taken some 
time for its completion. Still two or three 
years, at most, might -.sutRce for this. 
And during that interval, however short 
or long, we may conceive insertions to 
have been made from time to time, as 
fresh ideas occurred to the writer: and 
thus we may account, in some measure, 
for the numerous repetitions of the 
same sentiment, by which the book is 
characterised, 

876. But who was the writer? As 
K NOBEL observes — 

The author sooms to have been an eminent 
man, who took upon himself to make so free 
with the Law-Book. 

Independently of this * 'free handling’ 
of the earlier records, the man who 
could conceive, and carry out so effec- 
tively, the idea of adding another book 
to the existing Tetrateuch, must have 
be('n, indeed, a remarkable person. A 
writer of such originality, power, and 
eloquence,— of such earnest piety, such 
ardent patriotism, such tender human 
affections, — must have surely filled a 
very prominent position in the age in 
whicli he lived. As wo have said, ho 
can hardly have disappeared so com- 
pletely from the stage of Jewish history, 
in an age when historical records were 
diligently kept, without leaving behind 
any other trace of his existence and 
activity than this Book of Deuteronomy. 
That Jeremiah lived in this very ago 
we know”, and that he began to pro- 
phesy ‘ in the thirteenth year of king 
Josiah,’ Jer.i.2, four or five years before 
this Book was found in the Temple. 
And we have also seen, as our investiga- 
tions have advanced, not a few very 
striking indications of a close resem- 
blance ifetween the language of Jere- 
miah and that of the Deuteronomist. 


it be that the two writers are 
identical,— that among the prophecies 
of Jeremiah, during the first five years 
of his labours, may be reckoned the 
addresses, which are here delivered 
under the naiile of Moses ? 

CHAPTER XXV. 

CONCLUDING BEMAEKS. 

877. As the result of the preceding 
investigations, it must, as we think, be 
admitted that the traditional belief, that 
the whole Pentateuch, with a few un- 
important exceptions, was written by 
Moses himself, can no longer be main- 
tained in face of the plain facts of the 
case, as they lie before us in this 
volume. These facts, it would seeip, 
compel us to this conclusion, that, what- 
ever portion of the other four Books 
may have been actually composed by 
the hand of Moses, — whatever of the 
laws and ceremonies contained in them 
may have been handed down from the 
Mosaic age, — yet certainly the Book of 
Deuteronomy was not written by him, 
but is the product of a much later time, 
and bears the distinct impress of that 
time and its circumstances. 

878. And, if this be so, we cannot 
ser\m God by wilfully shutting our eyes 
to the truth, and walking still in dark- 
ness, when He is pleased to give us 
light. It would be no acceptable wor- 
ship of Him, who is the very Truth, to 
do so : it would be sinful and displeas- 
ing in His Sight. ,We are bound to 
obey the Truth, which we see and 
know, and to follow it whithersoever it 
may lead us, — calm in the assurance 
that, in so following, we are brst do- 
ing the blessed Will of our Heavenly 
Father, that His Voice will cheer and 
strengthen us, His Hand lead on and 
uphold us, and we shall know suffi- 
ciently all that we need to know, for 
this life and for the life to come. Only 
we must be ‘ strong and of gfiod cou- 
rage’; we must fear no evil, since He 
is with us, but go straightforward at 
His Wbrd in the path of duty. 

879. Unless, therefore, the evidence, 
which has here been produced, can be 
set aside by reasonable argument, w'e 
must accept it henceforth, as a matter 
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of. fact, — which is now, perhaps, to 
many made plain for 4he first time, 
though long well-known to a few scho- 
lars here in England, and to very many 
on the Continent, — that, whatever may 
be true of the rest of the Pentateuch, 
the Book of Deuteronomy, at all events, 
was not the work of Moses. We must 
accept this, .1 repeat, with all its im- 
porj^nt cons^ences. 

And *yet this Book it is, and 
this alone, of which the authorship is 
actually claimed for Moses. We find 
mention made in the other Books cff 
his ‘writing’ on seii^ral occasions: 

‘ And Jehovah said unto Moses, "Write this 
for a memorial in a biQok. and rehearse 'it in 
the ears of Joshua,’ E.xvii.14 ; 

‘And Mosea wrote all the woifis of Je- 
hovah . . . and he took the book of the 
covenant, and read in the audience of the 
people,’ E.xxiv.4-7 ; 

‘ And Jehovah said unto Moses, Write thou 
these words : for after the tenor of these 
words I have made a covenant with thee and 
with Israel,’ E.xxxiy:27 ; 

. ‘ And Moses wrote their goings out accord- 
ing to their journeys by the comxnondmentof 
Jehovah,’ N.xxxiii.2. 

From such passages it might be fairly 
argued, (though it certainly is not dis- 
tinctly stated,) that other portions also 
of these Books, besides those to which 
direct reference is made in the above 
quotations, — perhaps the main portions 
of them, — are, of course, to be regarded 
as also the work of Moses. 

881. But. that, which can only be 
inferred in the case of these Books, is 
expressly asserted with respect to Deu- 
teronomy. Not only are we told, 
D.xxxi.22, that Moses ‘wrote ’ the Song, 
which we find recorded in D.xxxii, but 
the writing of the whole Book or, at 
least, of the principal portion of it, 
is plainly ascribed to him in D.xxxi. 
9-.H:— 

* And Moses wrote this Law, and delivered 
it unto the Priests the sons of Levi. . . . 
And Hoses commanded them saying, At the 
end of every seven years, in the solemnity of 
the year^of release, in the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, when all Israel is come to appear 
before Jehovah thy God in the place which 
He shall choose, thou shalt read this Law 
before all Israel in their hearing.’ 

882. But this Book also it is, in point 
of fact, which forms, so to speak, the 
most living portion, the vef 7 sum and 
substance, of the whole Pentateuch. 


When we speak of the * Law of Moses,’ 
we mean chiefly the Book of Deute- 
ronomy. And we cannot but remember 
that it is this Book also, which is quoted 
again and again, with special emphasis, 
in the New Testament : e.g. — 

* He answered and said, It is written, Thou 
shalt not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God,’ Matt.iv.4; 

‘ Jesus said unto him, It is written again, 
Thou shall not tempt the Lord thy God,’ 

V.7* 

‘ Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, 
Satan I for it is written, Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, jwid Him only shalt thou 
serve, tf.lO. 

Here we h^hre quotations from D.viii. 
3,vi.l6,vi.l3,jc.20. And it is well known 
that there are mmy other pas.sages in 
the Gpspels ap^-J^stles, in which this 
Bookvis refaatjjflia vfp, and in some of 
whidh Moses is expressly mentioned as 
the writer of words in question, e.g. 
Actsiii.22, Epim.xll9. And though it 
is true that, in the texts above quoted, 
the words are not, indeed, ascribed to 
Moses, but are merely introduced with 
the phrase, ‘ It is written,’ yet in Matt. 
xix.7 the Pharisees refer to a passage 
in Deut.xxiv.l as a law of Moses, and 
our Lord in His reply, v.8, repeats their 
language, and practically adopts it as 
correct, and makes it His own. 

883. When, however, such words as 
the above are quoted from Deutero- 
nomy, are they the less true — have 
they less binding power upon the con- 
science — because they were written by 
some later prophet, and not by Moses ? 
Are they true onlg because they are 
‘ written ' in this ‘ Book of the Law ’ ? 
Are they not rather true, because they 
are true in themselves, by whomsoever 
written or spoken, — eternally and un- 
changeably true, — and, as such, come 
home at once, with living power and 
authority, to the hearts and consciences 
of living men ? 

884. It is ‘written’ in the Bible, — 

‘Ti:‘uly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 

thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun,* 
Ecc1.x2.7. 

But is the light sweet to our eyes 
because it is thus stated in the Bible 
— by Solomon, as is generally believed, 
writing under Divine inspiration ? Or 
would it be less sweet, if the results of 
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modern criticism should show that the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, thon|h ascribed to 
the * Son of David, king in Jerusalem,' 
Eccl.i.l, was not written by Solomon, but 
by some unknown author long after the 
Captivity ? Is not the light sweet to 
our eyes, because our gracious God and 
Father has made the Sun, and given us 
our visual powers, that we may open 
our eyes and they shall be filled with 
light, and we shall behold the glprious 
beauty of His universe ? 

885. And is the Light of Truth only 
sweet to us — does it only exist for 
us—because we find the bright reflec- 
tion of it in the Bibl^? Is it not 
rather joy for us to know that God’s 
Truth exists eternally, nn4 shines like 
the Sun in the spiriji^ heavens, and 
we, His children ia|m' earth, have a 
spiritual sense aM ’i^iritual eye- 
sight given us, to which this- Light 
of the inner man is ‘sweet,’ by 
which we can ‘behold’ its bright- 
ness, — ^whether it comes tp us direct 
from the * Father of Lights ’ in some 
moment of blessed inspiration, or shines 
upon us as reflected from the pages of 
tile Bible, or, rather, as rf’/ractedthrovigh 
the human media, by which in the 
Bible the ‘ Word of God’ iagiven to us? 

886. For will it be any longer main- 
tained, in this age of scientific enlight- 
enment, that all our ‘ hopes for eternity ’ 
depend upon every ‘ line ’ of the Bible 
being vouched by Divine authority as 
infallibly true ? Is the statement, that 
‘ the hare chews the cud,’ to be received 
as true, because written down in Le- 
viticus and Deuteronomy? Or would 
it have become true, if quoted, as it 
might have been, in the New Testa- 
ment, as part of the ‘ Law of Moses ’ ? 
No one, surely, with the known facts 
of science before him, will hesitate to 
give the answer to stcch a question. 

887. But, if we are obliged to allow 
that some portions of the teaching of 
the Bible cannot be regarded as having 
Divine authority, — as being ‘ faithful ’ 
and ‘ trustworty ’ statements, ‘ infalli- 
bly true,’— because they contradict the 
known facts of science, there are surely 
others which we must equally reject, 
because J:hey are at variance, with the 
laws of our moral being, because they 


conflict at once with the plain lessons 
of the Gospel, and with those eternal 
principles of right and wrong, whi^ the 
Great Creator has planted within us, 
in respect df which it is sjiecially true 
that man is made ‘ in the image,' and 
‘ after the likeness,’ of God. 

887. Must wO not feel,*3S^ instance, 
that the Eternal Law Justice and 

» which God hinfrelf has'written 
is own Finger 'upon the tables 
of our hearts, is directly at variance 
with such commands as these quoted 
below, — that these cannot, at all events, 
be regarded as utterances of the blessed 
Will of God, — that the writer or them, 
though an inspired man, cannot cer- 
tainly have written, thits by Divine in- 
spiratio# ? e.g. — 

(i) D.xxiii.l, which excludes from 
the congregation of Jehovah one muti- 
lated, perhaps in helpless infancy ; while 
those, by whose agency the act in ques- 
tion was encouraged or, perhaps, per- 
formed, are allowed free access to the 
Sanctuary ; 

(ii) D.xxiii.2, which excludes in lifee 
manner an innocent base-born child, 
but takes no account of the vicious 
parent ; 

(iii) D.xxi. 18-21, which commands 
that a ‘stubborn and rebellious son’ 
shall be stoned to death, when often- 
times the father and mother, who by 
their bad example had corrupted, or 
by their faulty training had ruined, 
their child, deserved rather to suffer 
punishment ; 

888. So, too, D.xx. 10-15 orders that 
any city of any distant people, with 
whom Israel might be at war, shall 
first be summoned to surrender ; and, if 
it will make no peace on condition of 
all the 'people becoming tributaries and 
doing service to Israel^ shall theh be 
besieged, and with Divine help cap- 
tured ; and then it is written — 

‘ When Jehovah thy God hath delivered it 
into thine hands, thou shall smite etery male 
thereof toith the edge of the sword: btd the 
women and the little oneSy and the cattle,;»and 
all that is in the city, even all the spoil 
thereof, shall thou take unto thyself ; and thou 
sholt eat the spoil of thine enemies, which 
Jehovah thy God hath given thee. Thus 
Shalt thou do unto all the cities which are 
veiy far off from thee, which are not of the 
cities of these nations. 
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‘ Bnt of the cities of these people, wlii<5h Je- ' 
hovah tiiy God doth give thee for an inhe- 
ritance, thou shalt save alive not/iifig that 
breatheth ; bdtthon shalt utterly destroy them, 
the Hittites and the Amorites, the Canaanltes 
and the Periuzites, the Hivites and the Jebu- 
sltes, as Jehovah thy God hath commanded 
thee ; that they teach yon not to do hfter all 
toeir abominations, which they have done 
unto their gods; so should ye sin against 
Jehovah your God.’ 

889. Such laws as the above are felt 
at once to be directly contradictory to 
those first principles of humanity and 
equity, which God’ our Creator has 
planted within us, to be our monitors 
and guides through life ; and they 
equally contradict the plainest teaching 
of the Gospel of Christ. I have ex- 
plained how the writer may be justly 
relieved from the repro^ich of having 
set on record such sanguinary^aws as 
these, with any idea of their being really 
carried out. The ‘rebellious son’ is 
only a figure of ' rebellious Israel ’ ; and 
the judgment denounced against his 
disobedience shadows forth the penalty 
deserved by those who will not ‘obey 
the voice of Jehovah,’ their Heavenly 
Father. And so, too, the last of the 
above laws simply expresses the burn- 
ing zeal which glowed within him 
against the idolatrous practices, human 
sacrifices, impurities, &e. which were 
then common among his own people, 
and which they had adopted eitlier 
from the Canaanite nations of former 
days, or more probably from the heathen 
tribes then living around them. 

90. The Prophet here makes use of 
the tribes of Canaan as a standing type 
of such idolaters. In the age of Josiah, 
when these words were written down, 
those tribes, we may believe, no longer 
existed : they had long disappeared, or 
been merged in the Israelitish people. 
The history teaches us that they never 
were exie/rmwaUd , — that ‘Uriah the 
Hittite’ served -as a captain in David’s 
army, and ‘ Araunah the Jebusite ’ had 
his threshing-fioor on the site of the 
future Temple at Jerusalem. But the 
Deuteronomist, by setting forth before 
his people the figure of these tribes, 
driven out from their old abodes as a 
judgment for their sins, abd ruthlessly 
exterminated by the hands of Jehovah’s 
worshippers, seeks to remind the latter 


of their duty and of their danger — of 
the terrible woe of expatriation, and 
even extermination, which would be 
their just recompense, if they, too, 
practised the like abominations. The 
command to slay the men of a distant 
city, and to save the women and chil- 
dren, &c. alive, is probably introduced 
by way of contrast to the other more 
terrible command, and not with any 
view of its being really executed. And, 
indeed, in Josiah’s time there was little 
probability of any such distant con- 
quests being made by Israel. 

891. In siiclf a way as this we can 
explain intelligibly the fact, that even 
a good man, a lover of justice and 
mercy, an inspired Prophet, could yet 
write down such laws as these. But 
it is surely nothing else than a tamper- 
ing with the truth, — an unintentional, 
doubtless, but yet a real, riishonrsty, — 
and therefore, if done with a religious 
motive, only (disguise it as we will) an 
idolatrous worship, of a God, who is 
not our God, the God and Father of oiir 
Lord Jesus Christ, the very God of Truth, 
--if we endeavour to defend such laws 
as these as truly and infallibly Divine, 
and really uttered from the Mouth of 
tlie. Most Hqjy and Blessed One, on the 
principle that— not a mere man like 
Moses, but — the Divine Being Himself 
was compelled to adapt His laws to an 
imperfect state of society, — ‘to precon- 
ceived and popular ideas,’— and, there- 
fore, was led to utter commands, which 
a child instructed in the first lessons 
of the Gospel,— nay, which a heathen 
walkingin thatLight, which ‘lighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world,’ 
— can at once condemn as unjust and 
inhuman. 

892, We must, then, even in reading 
the Scriptures, ‘try the spirits, whether 
they are of God.’ In this way only 
can we do the Will of God, and dis- 
charge the -tme duty, and rise to the 
true dignity, of man as the child of God. 
We might wish, perhaps, — many do 
wish, — to have it otherwise, to be able 
to fall back upon the notion of an In- 
fallible Book, or an Infallible Church. 
But God has not willed it so. ^ He will 
not give us, — at least He has not given 
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np, — a Kevelation of such a kind, as to 
relieve us from the solemh duty of 
judging, each for himself, what is right 
and true in His Sight. His Spirit has 
quickened us, that we may do, as" living 
men. His work in the world. He will 
not sutfer us to ah'di cate ' the glorious 
office to which He calls us. We must 
— not only claim and exercise the right, 
but — bear the respofisibility of private 
judgment, upon the things of the life 
to come, as well as of this world. 

893. The Deuteronomist himself will 

teach us this lesson, tells us, in- 

deed, that God in all a^es will raise 
up ]irophets like unto ourselves, xviii.18, 
will kindle His Fire within the heart, 
and put His Words into the mouth, of 
men, who, in all the weakness of hu- 
manity, shall speak to their fellow- 
men all that they feel commanded to 
teach in His Name, — who shall utter 
His Eternal Truth, and minister to their 
brethren the lessons of ‘doctrine, re- 
proof, correction, instruction in right- 
eousness.’ And their ^brethren shall 
‘ hear ’ them ; they dare not neglect 
the truth, of whatever kind, which God’s 
own grace imparts and brings home to 
them from the lips of a fellow-man, 
however high or humble. 

894. But they must not listen to him 
with a blind unreasoning acquiescence, 
though He speak to them in the name 
of Jehovah, and though the ‘sign or 
wonder’ come to pass, xiii.2, which he 
brought to them as the very credentials 
of his mission They must ‘try the 
spirit ’ of the Prophet’s words by that 
law which they have within them, 
written upon their hearts. Jehovah, 

, their God, is proving them, to know 
whether they truly and entirely love 
Him, and love His Truth, ‘ with all 
their heart, and with all their soul.’ 
If the words, which that Prophet speaks 
to them, come home to their consciences 
as right and true words, then in God’s 
Name let them acknowledge and wel 
come them, and send them on with a ; 
blessing of ‘ God speed ! ’ to others. ' 
If the Voice, which speaks within, de- 
clares that the utterance from without 
is false, then ‘ shalt thou not hearken,’ 
xiii.3 i tl^e word is not God’s, and he 
who hears must not obey it. 


895. Intjus spirit' we must read the 
BookofDeijterohomy itself, and we shall 
find the Irving Bread which our souls 
may feed on, —we- shall find in it the 
Word of God. And that Word will 
not be at variance with the eternal 
and essential substance of Christianity, 
with those words which ‘ shall not pass 
away.’ Then we shall live.iio more 
in constant fear, that some rude strojte 
of criticism may shake, perhaps, the 
‘very found^itions of our faith,’ or that 
the announcement of some simple fact 
of science or natural history may 
threaten ‘ to take from us our nearest 
and dearest consolations.’ Wo shall 
learn thus to have ‘ faith in God,’ as 
our Lord has bidden us, Mark xi.22, 
and not in the written records, through 
which Hfi has been pleased, by inspir- 
ing the hearts of our brother-men with 
life, to quicken and comfort our own. 
When we hear such words as these — 

‘Man doth not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedoth out of the mouth 
of (5od doth man live,’ D.vili.8 — 

‘ Thou shalt also consider in thy heart that, 
aa a man chustenetli his son, so the Living 
God, thy God, doth chasten tlico,* D.viii..5 — 

‘ If from thence,’ — from the very depth of 
pin-wrought misery — ‘ thou shalt seek the 
Living God, thy God, thou shalt find Him, if 
thou seek Him with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul,’ D.iv.2i) — 

we shall joyfully welcome them as 
messages of truth, not merely because 
we find them in the Bible but because 
they are true — eternally true. 

896. It is true that God loves us as 
dear children, and that w’e may go to 
Him at all times, as 1 o a wise and tender 
Father, with a childlike trust and love, 
as with a childlike reverence aiM fear. 
Rather, we must go to Him thus if we 
would please Him, and act in the spirit , 
of those words, which have taught us 
all to say, ‘ Our Father.’ We must 
believe, not only that He is ‘loving 
unto .every man,’ and, ‘His tender" 
mercies are over all His works,’ but 
that that deep love, which human 
rents feel, is a true reflection of His 
Great Love, — is meant to image forth 
to us, however faintly, the Love of Him 
who is the Father of us all. ‘ He that 
planted the ear,’ says the Psalmist, 
‘shall He not hear? He that formed 
the eye, shall He not see? He that 
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teachetli man knowledge, shaU Ho ftot 
know?* Pe.xciv.9,10, and w^e may add 
for our consolation, ‘ He that f eaeheth 
Inan to love, shall He not loya ? * 

897. This truth, then, we must * con- 
sider in our hearts ’ that He, who has 
planted in our breasts, as parents, dearij 
love to our children, a love str6nger than 
death, does by that very love of ours 
intend to shadow forth to us His own 
Eternal Love. Owr love, we know, can 
take in every child of the family ; ov/r 
hearts can find a place for all ; yes, and 
our love embraces the far-off prodigal, 
in his miserable wanderings, no less 
surely, and no less tenderly, than the 
dear obedient child that sits by our side, 
rejoicing in the sweet delights of home. 
He that has taught us to love our chil- 
dren in this way, how shall He not 
also love His children, — love us and 
love ours, — with a love in which the 
separate loves of earthly pai?enfis are 
blended, and find their full infinite 
■ expression; — the Father’s lo^dng wis- 
dom and firmness, to guide and counsel, 
and, if need be, to correct and chasten, 
— ^the Mother’s tender pity and com- 
passion, that will draw near with sweet 
consolations, in each hour of sorrow 
and suffering, will sympathise with 
every grief and trial, will bow down to 
hear ■ each shame-stricken confession, 
wiU be ready tb receive the first broken 
words of penitence, and whisper the 
promise of forgiveness and peace ? 

8^8. Ah ! truly, the little child may 
cling' to its mother’s neck, and the 
mo er’s love will feel the gentle pres- 
sufil^^nd will delight to feel it : but it is 
ijot the feeble clinging of the little one 
that holds it up ; it is the strong arm of 
love that embra<Jie8 it. And we, in CHir 
most earnest puayers and aspirations, 
in our cleaving unto Grod, in our long- 
ing and' striving after Truth, are but 
as jhabes, ‘stretching out weak hands 
of fkith * to lay hold of Him Whom no 
man hath seen or can see, but, Who, 
uuseep, is eVer near us, Whose tender 
Love embraces aU His children — those 


that ire far as ivall as those that 
are near^ the heathen and the Chris- 
tian, the simmer and the Saint. 

899. Happy, indeed, are we, who are 

blessed to know this — to know the 
high calling and the glorious privileges 
of the children of God ! Not that we 
may be more safe than others, who as 
yet know it not, but that we may be 
filled with hope and strength and cou- 
rage in the asM^ance of this Truth, — 
that we may bjfefiore living and earnest 
and joyful in o^work, — more brave to 
speak the to do the Right, to 

wage eternfPWar with all that is false 
and base and evil, within us and with- 
out, — more patient in suffering, — more 
firm and true in temptation and trial, — 
more sorrowful and ashamed when we 
have fallen, — more quick to rise, and 
go onigain, in the path of duty, with 
tears and thankgivings, — more eager 
to tell out the Love of God to others, 
whether to those who as yet are grop- 
ing, ‘ if haply they may, feel after Him 
and find HimJ’ Who *is not far from 
any one of them,’ ‘ in Whom they live 
and move and have their being,’ or to 
those who have known Him, but know 
no longer now the joy of His children, 

‘ sitting in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, fast bound in misery and 
iron.’ 

900. But, in all this, it is not our know- 
ledge, liowever clear, or our faith, how- 
ever firm and olthodox, or our charity, 
however bright or pure, that holds us 
up daily, and bpds us to the Bosom 
of our God. ‘ Oar Father ’ will delight 
in all the sacred, confidences of His 
children, — their clingiiigs of faith and 
hope, — their longings of pure desire for 
d closer sense of His Presence, — their 
holy aspirations and penitential con- 
fessions. But it is aot our prayer that 
will hold us up ; it is His Love alone 
which does this. 

‘The Etebnal God is oub refuge, 
AND UNDERNEATH ABB THE EVERLAST- 
ING Ab1£S.’ D.xxxiii.27. 
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Truth, throughout her whole domain, illimitalllo as ia Ite extent, la one In prin- 
ciple and harmoniona in details. It is no other than the Imving our coiux^ptioiis in 
accordance with the reality of things. And Truth in expreshion ( = Voracity) is the 
adoptingof our language, written or Hix>ken,to the honest uLteninceof our conceptions. 
. . • . An asaortioii cannot l>e true in Theology, and false In Co-ology, or any 
department of ecicntiftc knowledgt^; nor inversely. It really is an insult to men's 
understandings, to ivdinit indirectly that there are afllrmations or doctrines in the 
records of revealed religion, w’hich are disprove*! by tht' cleantst ovid(?nre of Science, 
and then to proscrilw investigation, with a s*)lcnm pretence of rnystork's not to Iw 
inquired into, on hypocritical tone of rcven‘neo for sai'n^l things. The veil is trans- 
parent: no man can be doceivtxi by it ; but it Ls lamentable that any should att<*mpt 
to deceive by it True Theology, on the ouitrary, attracts to itsi'lf, illus- 

trates, and hannoniscjs, nil other knowh'dge. It is the scicTico which relates to the 
Author and Preserver of the wdiole (lei)endent UniverHC, — wliatever may bt? kriown 
oonocmlng Him , for the noblest puriKJscs of intclU*ctiml improvement, of i»crwmal 

virtue, and of diffusivo happiness It is the friend of all Science : it 

appropriates all Truth ; it holds fellowship with no error.— Dji. PvK iiumi, Gt-oloffy 
caid Science^ p.452. 
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I HAVE explained in the body of this Part of my work the reasons 
wliich liare determined me to confine myself at present to the 
exfiniination of the First Eleven Chapters of Genesis, reserving to 
the next Part the consideration of the remaining Chapters, and the 
discussion, which may then be raised, as to the respective ages of 
the Elohistic and Jelio viatic writers. 

I have great hope that the clemmess and certainti/^ with which 
the two principal writers of Genesis can be distinguished in these 
first Chapters, will bring conviction to many, who have hitherto 
only had misgivings upon the question, or, perhaps, have turned 
aside from these criticisms altogether, as being in their view too 
abstruse and uncertain, — and will satisfy them that there is, indeed, 
truth in the statement, which I have so often repeated, and which, 
in hict, is the very core and centre of this controversy, viz. that the 
l\mtuteuch is not in its present form the work of Moses, — or not 
exclusively his work, — but a composite work by diflerent writers 
of dilferent ages. Here lies the gist of the whole question, how- 
tn er the details,, as to the assignment of particular passages, or the 
exact age of the diflerent writers, may be ultimately settled. 

I have shown in Chap. I- VII that these First Eleven Chapters 
of Genesis are made up of two documents, in very nearly equal 
proportions, and that oue of these, — that containing the first ac- 
count of the creation in G.i, —forms, when its different parts are 
put together a complete unbroken nan-ative. With respect to 
the other, it must be left doubtful at present, whether it was 
originally also a complete narrative which has been combined 
with the former, with the suppression of some clauses, by the hand 
of a later editor, or whether it was merely intended from the first 
to be supplementary, and so exhibits only the additions which 
liav e been made by a later writer to the primitive story. In any 
case, we have here the compositions of two writers, not only 
distinct, but in some points actually at variance with each other, 
even within the limits of these few Chapters. 

Tlfe accuracy and cogency of the above analysis may he easily 
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tested by the English reader, though unacquainted with Hebrew, 
if he will only follow carefully the course of reasoning pursued in 
one or two sections, with an English Bible in his hhnd, in wliich 
he has marked the Jehovistic passages by a line drawn down the 
margin. 'Many, I believe, will be more satisfied, as to the main 
facts of the case, by the consideration of this kind of internal 
evidence, than by any argunients from withmU, such as those based 
upon the contradictions which -may bo shown to exist between 
many of the statements, in these ancient accounts of the Creation 
and the Deluge, and the results of Science. H«'rf‘, however, the 
facts are, for any who are willing to look at them, an#they cannot, 
I believe, in the main be gainsaid. 

But baHng completed this portion of the work, and thereby 
established, os I conceive, the right and duty, for myself and for 
every minister of God’s Truth, to <‘xnmine seriously, and yet frevdy, 
the actual contents of these chapters, with the desire to know wiiat 
they re4illy contain, I have exercistHl this right, and have en- 
deavoured to discharge this duty, to the best of my power. The 
result of my examination I have laid before the n*ader in the last 
chapters of this Part, and have proved abundantly, as I belii've, 
that the statements of both tlie Klohist and Jehovist, in these 
First Eleven Chapters of Genesis, — whatever value they may have, 
whatever religious lessons maybe drawn from them, — ennnoi l>e re- 
garded as historically true, being coTitradict<Hl in their litoml wnse, 
again and again, by the certiiin facts of modern Science. J trust 
that by both divisions of my labour in this Ftuirth Part, — which 
is complete in itself, and needs not any help from the arguments 
and criticisms in the preceding portions of my work, — I shall 
have done something to r^dieve the cnii.se of Science? itself, and the 
speculations of devout and eaniest scientitic men, from the charges 
80 often made in former day.^ — made even reeently by rnon> than 
one Bishop of the Church of England — of being injurious to re- 
ligion, and dishonouring to the of Go<!. I shall h»\ e done 

this by showing that the injury and dishonour are not to be 
charged upon tkem^ but upon those who will still insist on 
teaching that the mere letter of even’ part of Scripture is to l)e 
regarded as the authoritative, infallible, Word of the Living (omI, 

In discussing the qtiestions raised by the examination of thest5 
Chapters, I have, as before, availed myself frequently of the lan- 
guage of others, instead of expressing the very same thing in my 
own words. I have done this, both because I have fedt it to be 
due to those eminent critics, who have led the way in these in- 
quiries, to give them the credit of research and originality, while 
making use of their stores of learning, — and, in doing this, it seein€»d 
more desirable, for the satisfaction of the reader, to produce *their 
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actual words, than merely to refer to them by name, — and becswise, 
in the case of (so-called) orthodox writers, I preferred to make use 
of their statements and admissions, as being free from the imputa- 
tion of having been possibly influenced by a desire to support my 
own side of the argument. 

I should, indeed, have desired, if it had been possible, to have had 
recourse for this purpose to some eminent living authority of the 
Church of England. But I am n(|^; aware that any of the existing 
Bishops or Doctors of the English Church has published any work 
of importance, connected with the criticism of the Pentateuch. 
There was, h^vever,one distinguished Prelate of our Church, whom 
death has only lately removed from us. Archbishop Whatelt of 
Dublin, to whom a tract has been publicly ascribed — and he has 
not (I believe) disowned it — bearing upon questions in the second, 
third, and eleventh Chapters of Genesis. This tract was published 
anonymously in 1849, and, being written in Latin, is little known 
to English readers. I translate from it the following passage on 
the * Tower of Babel : ’ — 

O.xi.l-lO. Tills short narrative in the Book of Genesis labours under great 
diCflc 111 tics. 

(i) If wo look at the desifm of those, who attempted to build, in order that they 
rniglit not Ik? «catt<Te<i abroad, how wjis that to be cffoctecl by the help of a very high 
tower? And what d^jK-Tsion wai< cirher to be fearni by them or aro/rfed!, since, it 
would w'orii, it wa- |K?rmitUKl to each to choose his own jilace of al)ode? 

(ii) Let us insider the mmle of frustrating their purjwse. It is believed that a 

great nuiltitude of' men, through a wonderful change, forgot their ancestral tongue, 
and “laldenly a new language. This would be a great miracle, and yet would 

not conduce to the end projxised. For, unless they are supposed to have bwn struck 
out r»f their senses by the prfsJigy, they would have been able to wntinue their work 
afU-'i a very short jjpconvenionce. Any architect, set over workmen of different 
buigues, would, in a short time, be able to impiirt his orders by means of signs: and 
in tlie spiice of a few' days they would have learned enough of his words, to be able 
to go on together, their lalxiurs being joine<1, with continually diminishing difficulty. 
l'.i>si(k*s, when the project of building was clismissed, why was it necessary that they 
should 1 h? all scattered very widely through all regions? How many countries also 
nr(‘ inhabited by ract^s speaking different tongues, «.y. Wales, Scotland, Ireland, many 
parts of the East Indies? .... 

I bis grnnUKi, tht? whole matter may hove taken place thua Some chief men had 
dc'tcnninc*! to ft)und an erapin?, which should embrace the whole human race. That 
this empire might have the sanction of religion, they ■wished to found a temple, 
th^licatod to some idol, in that city which was to be the head of the world. Since it 
was not in the imwer of these men, living in the plain, to place that building on a 
mountain, (which custom afterwards prevailed, aa the passages in Scripture testi^, 
which s|K*ak everywhere of * high places,') therefore they determined to erect a very 
high tower, like an artificial mountain. Such a purpose of founding a false religion 
could not but be disjdeasing to the True and Living God. He, the-refore, entir^y 
frustnittd their Impious design, by throwing discord into the minds of the ambitious 
fonndei-8. Ho matle them to quarrel about religious worship, by which dissension He 
w'ould much more a*rtainly vitiate their attempt, than by a dive’rsity of tongues. 
History abounds in exumpU‘s of such disst'nsiou : we may mention the Jews azid 
Samaritans, Pharisees and Karaites, and, lastly, the various sects of Christifuem. 
Thus it came to pass at Babel, tliat the strongest of the factions kept possession of 
the city and tower, only dropping the magnitude of the tower and that height which, 
they originally intended, while the other factions went off in different directions, 
and settled themselves, some in one locality, some in another. 

But as 80 much stress Bkd been laid upon the writings of Arch- 
bishop UssHEB and Bishop Watson of former days, I thought it 
my duty to refer to them again, while engaged in the consideration 
of thdbe questions. I was, of course, well aware that their worka 
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would tlirow not a single ray of liglit upon the critical difficulties, 
which have arisen in this controversy. But, as it had been pub- 
licly asserted, on very high authority, that my objections to the 
accuracy of the Pentateucli, in historical and scientific matters, — 

have been apain and again refnteti. two hundred years ago by Archbishop UsfiHKii, 
more recently by Bishop Wathon and others,-- 

I took for granted that upon the points, most likely to be discussed 
in the last chapters of this Parj^ — leaving out of consideration the 
critical mialysis, — I should certainly find some important observa- 
tions in these works, some remarks which I should be bound to 
consider well, and either to allow or to rtifute. 

To my gieat surprise, after the distinct and pointed reference 
made to them, I find in these writers nothing, or next to nothing, 
of this kind. iVrchbishop Ussheu deals almost entirely with mat- 
ters of chroiiolofpj^ with which my books are very little conceriual. 
Bishop Watson scarcely discusses at length a single important 
]Kunt of those, which I have raised in my dilierent volumes. And 
the most decisive of all his attempts to clear up a diificulty is with 
reference to the introduction of the name of the towui Dan, wdiieh 
I have dwelt upon in (II. lie first suggests that the 

passages in question, G.xiv.l4, D.xxxiv.l, as w’ell as G.x^LXvi.til, 
may be interpolations,’ and he then adds, ;>.205 : — 

But if tbb» BoUrtion docA not please you, I desirt; it may l>e proved that the Pan 
mentioned In CbnieKis was the Mune t<*xvn that mentiom'^l in Judpei*. [Tht h 
admitted by anch strong defenders of the traditionary view ns Kri.iv. and DKi.nvx ii, 
— by the former, after having muintaiia^l at one time the <H>iitrary.] I di'^irt* further 
to have it prove<l, that the Pan nuMitiomtl in tienesi.- wa.s the name of a totrn, and 
not of a rirrr. It in niendy stiid, Ahraliain purHutHi them, the ei*eniit*sof lA»t. to I>an, 
Now a river was full am likely hk a Un\ n to .stop a ptirHuit. />«/. \v«* kjutw, was wtth^l 
in the plain of Jordan ; arul Jtinian, we know (J), iftw composed of Ute united sireu/ta 
of tteo rivers, callt d Jor and Don, 

I need hardly say that such reasoning, which might be allowed tr> 
pass in the days of Bishop Watson, w’ould not be accepted, as of 
any value wliatever, in our own days. The rivers * Jor ’ and ‘ Dan ’ 
are not mentioned in the Bible, and their existence is not, 1 believe, 
recognised in tbe geography of Palestine. IVIr. Ffoulkos wriU’s, — 

It has been well ob»f*rv<-.d that tho Holrifw won! I arr/.'ti.sr* .Ionian,’ — has no 
Tvlation whatever t<» the namt • Pan,’ and alK> that the river had lK»rne that name 
from the days of Abraliam, and from the days of .loh, nt lea^^t hve cvnturi<*s 
the name of * Pan’ was given to the city at its source,— S ahtu’h Dut. of the Udde, 

p, 11 2 ». 

But, having l>ecn referred in this manner to the works of Bishop 
Watson, as writings of great authority, — and, indeed, since, for 
more than a quarter of a century, he was Professor of Divinity in 
tbe University of Cambridge, be may be considered to have spoken, 
in ecclesiastical matters, with the weight of professorial leaniing, 
as well as with that of episcoi>al autifority, — I have consulted 
those works, and have found some passages, w^hich deserve, I 
think, consideration under present circumstances. For instance, 
the folio wjLng extracts, from his ‘ Life,’ will show what vieWs ho 
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held on one particular point, fo which attention is strongly drawn 
at the present time, — namefy, the liberty of private judgment, as 
asserted by our Protestant Church, and secured to every Minister 
in the very terms of the Ordination Service. It will be seen that, 
in reference to the Creeds, Bishop Watson held that they were 
^ all of human fabrication,’ and might be used or disused at pleasure 
in public worship, being merely venerable documents, which ex- 
pressed the ancient belief of the Church, but were not binding on 
the conscience of any clergymen, ' notwithstanding subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles,’ except so far as he is ^ persuaded,’ in his 
own private judgment, that their statements ‘ may be concluded 
and proved by the Scriptures ’ : — 

I never troubled myself with annwering any argumentp. which the opponents in 
the JDivinity-Sclioolii brought against the Articles of the Church, nor ever admitted 
their autJiority as ih'ci.sive of a difficulty. But I used on such occasions to eay to 
them, holding the New Testament in my hand, * A’a cod teem! Behold the 

sacrciltextl Here, is the founttun of truth. IVliy do you follow the streams derived 
from it by tlic sopliistry, or polluted by the passions, of man ? . . . Articles of 

t^nirches arc not of divine authority. Have done with them, — for they may be true, 
they ina.V i>e false, — and apiK*al to the Book itself.’ — i.pStS. 

1 certainly dislike the tjnpo»ttton of all Crenels formed by human authority ; though 
I do not dislike them os useful summaries of what compfVfi'r* to be true, 

either in natural or revealed religion. . . , As to revealeti religion, though all its 

doctrines are cxpresstsl in one twwk, yet such a diversity of has been 

given to the ^nnw. pa^'sages of Scripture, that not only individuals, but whole Churches, 
have fornuHl to theTns<‘lveh different Cretsls, and introduced them into their forms of 
worship. The (jrwk Church a<iniit8 not into its ritual either the Apostkis’ Creed or 
the Athana-siaii, but only the Nicene. The Episcopal Church in America admits the 
Nicene and tlie Apostles' Creed, but rejects the Athanasian. The Clnirch of England 
aA.lmits the wlude three into its Liturgy ; and some of the foreign Protestant Churches 
admit none but the Apostles’, These and other Creeds, which might be mentioned, 
are all of human fabrication. They oblige consoientMi as far as they are conformable 
to Scripture, and of that conformity every man must judge for himself. This liberty 
of ijrivate judgipent is recogniseti by our Church (nottcithstavding Uu Sulutcriptton to 
the Thirty-mne ArUcle.^), when in the service of the Ordering of Priests, it projwses this 
question, ‘ Are you detenuinod, out of the said Scriptures, to instruct the people com- 
mitted to your charge, and to teach nothing, as required of nec*essity to eternal salva- 
tion, but that wdiich vou shall be persuaded may be concluded and proved by the 
Scriptures ? ’ — i.p.30.s-ll7. 

What are the catechisms of the Romish Church, of the English Church, of the 
Scotch Church, and of all other Churches, but a set of propositions, which men of 
different natural c iqiacities, educations, prejudices, have fabricated, (sometimes on 
the anvil of sincerity, oftener on that of ignorance, interest, or hyjib^sy,) from the 
Divine materials furnished by the Bible? And can any man of an enlarged charity 
believe tliat his salvation will ultimately depend on a concurrence in opinion with 
any of these nicetfes, which the several sects of Christians have assumed, as essen- 
tially necessary for a Christian man’s belief ? Oh I no : Christianity is not a specu- 
lative business. One good act, performed from a principle of obedience to the declared 
Will of God, will be of more aervice to every individual Christian than all the 
speculative theology of Auoustine, — ii.p.215. 

Nay, he goes even so far as to say, ii.p.217,— 

I am disposed to acco(le to your remark that whatever doctrine is not contained In 
the form preNcrH)od by Christ, for receiving disciples by baptism into His phurch, 
cannot In? necessary to' he Ijclievtxl by Christians. And you have excited a reasonable 
doubt, whether the doctrine of the Trinity be positively oontained in the baptigmal 
form. 

The following passage' also, from one of Bishop Watson’s 
Charges ( Apologies j &c./).449), is worthy to he commended, at least 
for the sake of the facts which it mentions, to the notice of some 
moderh defenders of the traditionary theology 
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Tho time. I tMnk, is appronchinpr,— or ie already come, —when ChrieUanity will 
undergo a more wvere invest ignt ion than jt ever yet «]oiu*. My exj>ectaiIon oa 
to the hwue is thi»,— that Catholic countrlofl will liofomo Protestant, and ihai 
yV'otrjttan/ countrit* wUl atimit ajurt/ter H^otrtnatum, In exprcwlng this expectation, 
■which 1 am far from having the vanity to proiwsc with ornciUiir confl(lon«x*, I may 
possibly incur the censure of some, who think tiiat PHUestantism, as f'stabUahed in 
Germany, in ScHttlaud, in Knglancl, i« in all theati, and in other countries, so iwrfoct 
a systom of Christianity, that It Is incapable of any lunendment in iiny of thorn. If 
tliis should be the case, I must oon*«i>le i«.vs«*lf by refiiTting that the greatest men 
could not, in their day, t^scajHi unmeritt*tl calumny. Kvury age 1ms hml its Sacheviwls, 
Its Jfickeses, and its Cht*nells«'«, ivho, with the bittenui-s of tlu'ologiail etdium, 
ahoriMniod witl| party ran(x>ur, have not scrupled to bnmJc tho Isnuls of Christian 
chai'ity. HoAlttlJiY wjvs culkd a l>isscut«T. CiiiLUNowoimi a Sooiniau, and Tll.urr- 
80 X Ixith Socinisn and Atheist. And nil of them ex|>erienc<d this obkKiuy from 
cimtinnix»rary miluts, on ticcount of the lilHu-ality of their sentiments, — on ailscoimt 
of their endeavouring t<» rtuuhr Chriatioiiity more rational, than it was In certain 
points generally esteemed to be. 

Meanwhile, as far as ray own justification is concerned, it will, 
I believe, in the opinion of many, bo considered to bti complete, 
when they peruse tho following: recently-expressed judgments oi 
others, in r(*ference to the main hicts of these criticisms. 

I shall first quote extracts from communications which I have 
received from Prof. Kuknkn of Leyden, one of the most eminent 
critics of the pre.sent day in Holland, and especially distinguished 
in this department of Hihlical Criticism. Prof. KuK^TiJ^ v^ritea, 
witli reference to IVrt I and Part II of my work : 

* I «•«*, in your critical lab^uirx, more than a more important episode of tho Chnrch- 

Contll<*t of our duyH. It ftpix^arw to me that through you nlr*'ndy. in Part I, the 
attiiuion Im** U’«*n hx«d ujKin awricu of faro*. whi«*ii, in the IntoMt tirno, liavc Ixicn 
too much with gn^ut ilamagc t<* the truth. Y«'U have nj^m tho 

enquiry, to tht* value niul origin of tho narrativt*** alK>\jt tho Morale tirno, from a 
side to which by iiuiuy w'ortX'ly any attention haii bot'u |wihl. 'I hls 1 say in tho fimt 
instance ^\iih ivforonoe to rnytx'lf. While writing tny lniri**luction to tho IVntatotich 
and to the book of J<»duja. I vra^, it U truo. nM'uro of tho nnhUtoricol chametor of 
many narrative*** : hut I lual not liithorw* given to iny*iolf pn*!^^ aanumt of tho ox* 
tont of tho<x» difncultJO'*. They conld only l*c fully and phiinly l>rouglii into tht* light 
through tho luethfMi followixl by yon ; aiul they now Uo boro U*h»TT? overtone who in 
willing to jwv. When J Take into i-fm-idfration in how unMi^inffictory a way even 
Home Of tho very Iwvt writorn iiuUcato and clear out of the way thc»*i» diflflcultltw, 1 
consider your endeavour t<» treaS th«*m entirely apart, and exhifilt them visibly, an 
equally opix^rtane mid uw'ful. Af* fur a» I nrn o«»n<?eriud, Hhtudd the opiiortiinlty 
ari***' for me t** treat again expn»HHly of the Pentateurh. either in my Ireiuree, or in 
writing, I Hhttll not m*glect thendn to make une of the light kindhil by you. 

‘When engagoti U|;m>ii the Thinl Bart *»f roy “ Hixi. t’rit. Kiupdry." in whldh I shAll 
have to e|X'ak aliout th» P*a»lmH, T nhaJl have an opfxirt unity of atndying cxpreagly 
the Eiohietic and Jehovixtio I’mlma, with an eye to your enquiry about them in 
I’art n. I wUh to do •xi with all the calmnoina and iropartiatity, with whlcU ao 
thorough a dernonutration a« yours <le*»ervet« to be treated. 

* But I may not detain you longer with my remarka. Itegani them only aa a proof 
that 1 have rear! your im|)ortarif. work with care, and that I hojM? atill further to do 
Fo, when the rfuir->e of my Ktudir‘H shall give me oarwion tor it. The qneatfem an to 
the comiKi^iliun of tho I’cntaleucli and tiie agi* of it** jxirtions i» intricate, that it 
may well lue that at firnt no ununiiuoun agreement will le orrivc-d at respecting 
it. But tho difTerrmw of fw*ling that rc*mnin*» is kiiuiH in com|»iriw>n with the great 
main*jK»int, and with the inqKirtant om^equciKeii which follow' from it. It Is to rao 
n cahH<h of gnjut joy that the maln-fx>int aljso, thrmigh your work, Is put anew 
clearly Into the Sight, and will certainly bo recognlaod In a coutinuallj widening 
circle.’— 2A, 18«S. 

* I gladly give yon the desired permission to in««crt in your Prefnoq the portion of 
my former Iett€»r traimlatixl bv yon. It not only exprt^swl thcui, but it exprwsew aljio 
now. flo entirely my fecUng, that I allow it to Iw published without any heoitatloii.* 
—AW. 23, 1862. 

The m>xt quotatian is from the pan of Prof. JIuppeld of Halle, 
who ranks qa a veteran among the hist of Hebrew scholars in 
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Germany, and wlio wa» chosen, indeed, to fill the chair which waa 
vacated by the death of Gensenius, Profi HuPimn writes thus, 
with reference to Part III ; 

* It would be far too late to acknow|^go the receipt of the Third Part of your 
work. But it is not too late, 1 hope, to expreas the great satisfaction which this part 
has given me. I would have done so earlier, but I was interrupted by other duties 
in the perusal of the voliunc, before having finished which I disliked to utter a 
judgment. 

* At the first view, I was favourably impressed by the long series and accurate 

enumeration of words and phrostjs peculiar td Deuteronomy , in compairiHon with the 
former books of the IVntateuch, and common with the later historical and prophet- 
ical books of the Old Testament, by which the demonstration of the later origin of 
Deuteronomy is supi?orted. This matter-of-fact evidence is l>egun by Du Winrr* in 
the first product of his pen and augmented by K^obkl; but yours is far 

the most complete and a(x*urate or discriminating At the same time, 

this inanm^r of demonstratifjn from the language would be the fittest means of 
shaming your opponents, who, conscious of their own Hebrew ignorance^ are so loud 
and busy in descrying your Hebrew scholarship. Theire arc some, not important, jjar- 
tlculars’in which I am not of the same mind with you, . . . and, in my opinion, 

you are too iwsitive and eager in jaunting out Jeremiah as the author of this Uf)ok 
(DeuU'ronoiny), which b only certain U) he of hi» time, phrases and notions lieing 
common to that jieriod. But, upon the whole, I am satisfied with the proofs of your 
sound critic*al feeling in this volume. 

‘ The r«>*fnco to the volume contains very curious evidences of the dishonesty of 
your judges, in striking contrast with the honesty of one clergyman, who was at first 
among your opixuients. ThcttC dwnments, like those in the former volumes, will not 
be lost upon the great lixsly of thinking and impartial h} slanders, which will be 
iiKTCJising tlH? more as the opjioslte cause is so miserably pleaded. They are not 
wantingHn zeal and intlnstry ; in one number of the “ Athenanmi,” I read the titles of 
more than twenty pamphlets against you. But, if I may infer from the specimens 
which I have seen, (M'C’ai'I., Ilo<tKK.s, the Author of the “Eclipse of Faith,*’ and 
BrHKs' “ Exoihis of Israel," sent to me a few days ago.) they will not make any 
impression on th(‘ jmblic mind. It was some consolation that at least tw’o of your 
eniinont BiHhop>, Taft and TiirKi.WALi., had the courage and regard for their 
cliarocter to withhold from partaking in those measures.’— 30, 1803. 


For many the names of Hupfeld and Kdeisex will have their 
duo weight. But tbe next witness comes recommended as an 
English clergyman, filling more than one office of distinction, — 
tlie Kev. J. j. §. Perowne, B.D., Vice -Principal of St. Dayid’s 
College, Lampeter, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich, 
and late Hebrew I -ecturer of King’s College, London, and Assis- 
tant Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn. 

The story of the article upon the Flood in Dr. Smith’s 
^ Dictionary of the Bible’ is well-known, — how w*hen you turn to 
^ Deluge,’ you find * [Flood],’ and, when you turn to ‘ Flood,* 
y^ou are referred on to ^ [Noah].’, The delay is generally under- 
stood to have arisen from the conservative tendencies of the editor 
or publisher, and the difficulty of encountering the subject, in such 
a way as not to shock too strongly the popular religious notions of 
the day. However, the second and third volumes of this valuable 
work have now appeared ; and Mr. Perowne, it seems, has con- 
tributed the articles on ‘Noah* and ‘Pentateuch.* To what 
extent the writer’s own opinions are in accordance with the 
traditionary view, may he judged from the following extracts^ 
which I make from the first of these articles ; though Mr. Pk- 
ROWNE^ it will be seen, has been obliged, in common with man j 
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others, to abandon the notion of an Univernal Deluge, which alone 
the Bible plainly speahs of : — 

It should bo romomlM'rwl that thU bnpre frtmotnro wan only intondorl to float on the 
wAtor, and was not. in tlio j»rojH'r winoo of the wonl, n shiji. It hod neithor iriaMt. 
salt, iK>r ruiklor ; it wim, in fart, nothlnft but an ononmou** floating hou»io or olitoriK 
l)Ox. . . Two objects only were aimed at In Its wnstnunlon : the one was that It 
ahould have ample stowairc', and tlie other, that it ihuuld bo able to ktstrp steady upon 
the water.— mMrni'8 Hiblt, il.p.SflO. 

It is not only the iniidevpmte siau* of the ark to contain all. or anv'thlnpr like all the 
pmpc’nitorw of our existing »p<H“U*s of animals, which is conclURlve ^tUnst an xinlver- 
oal Deluim. , . It is tnw that Noalf Is told to take two * of every liviiijr thinf; of 
all but that could only mean two of every animal thn> knottn to him. nnleos 

we suppose him to have haii jiuiM'matunU Information in xortlotry Imiairted,— a tliinft 

3 uite incrtviiblo. . . Aeain. how w*t«* the ctUTiivorous animals mtipplied with focnl 

nrimar their twelve months* alinste in the ark ? Tliis would have Ijotni dlflicult even 
for thti very lintibfvl namts>r of wild animals in NoahV iranuiriiate neifrhbourh<j»od. 
For the wry larjye nund*er«, which the tla^j^ry of a unlverMil IHduice Mop(K>«eM, it 
would have N*en quite imjtoasibie. iinU'sa A|?a[n we have ni*coun*e to mlrat'le, and 
eitluT maintain that they wvre iniraieulouHly supplied with foo‘1, or that. for the time 
l»ein|if, the nature of their te«*lh and stomai'h wio» aluin^oil, ho that they were able to 
live on veiprtables, Itnt hy|K>tht'ses ore f»o extravouaitt, and m utterly unwup- 

porteil by th© narrative that they may be widely without furth<«* 

comment. . . Iiuiet^i. it is out of the question to imafflne that t he ark re«Wsl on 

the top of a mountain (Ararat), which is<?ovt*reti for4,«HK‘fe<'t from the summit with 
snow, and ihed<*x>mt fnum w*hich would have been a very schoUM matter 
both to men and other animals,— ii./>.^i67-o6S. 

Yet the htAtemeiit in Oen.’tni.S, that the tops of the mountains 
were not seen until seventy-three days after th»^ Ark * jested/ 
prtives that, if it rested on Ararat at all, it must have been upon the 
auinmit. 1 have shown, however, in Chap. XIX of this Part, that 
apartinl Deluge, of the kind here described, is fjnit«* us impossible 
as a general one, Tliere is no use, therefore, in twi.-^tintr the plain 
meaning of the Scriptun*, to make it say what to the * wayfaring 
man’ it certainly dot's not say. But I doubt if any article could 
be written ujxm the Deluge in this diiy , — by anyone who desirtnl 
to maintain some chanu'ter as a man of wience or, indeed, of 
common sense , — more cons« r\'ative tJuui that which Mr. Pkhownk 
has written. He in then^fon?, I pn^sume, a most uiu xceptitmablo 
witness, 

Ix't us now, then, see what Mr. Pehownf. has to say about the 
Pentateuch. 1 mu.st commend him for the candour and couraga 
which ho has shown, in speaking out plainly the truth as he sei*® 
it. But let ray n^aders— my lay-readers especially — consider tho 
force of tho following adrnissiims, coniing ft-oiii a wnnter who is 
still trammelled, it is plain, — as wo by his remarks on tho 
Deluge, — by the influence of his educational training and pre- 
p<xs.sei!sions 

If, wiihcmt OUT thmry cant ini; Us aboflow upon ti«, wkI without anv f«»r of 
qtMfKJva our »'>*•», wv m-uMi ihouff’htfully only the ll4H»k of wb con 

hardly ♦iwapi* tl»e ooivk-tion. timt it panAk«w of lUv imture of a r^unpUation. . . , 

Atth© wry oi««idn«f of thv IsM^k, |M'CuUajritb»s of «tyl© and mamu't aw dl«:v*mlhl«, 
which eon afArr:€,-iy <w«-ap<i? tho Motlw of a carvful rvodor ovott of » tnmwlation,— 
which certainly air no MKruvr out, titan wo aw comiwlli'iil to admit their 

exiisieiKM!. Th© lanjj’uocr© of chsp. l.l~li.S it totally nnlik© that of the loSTtlon which 
foilowa, li.i'-iil.'iSi. This laat is not only diwtlitirulHliid by » i»©ciiHar uw* of lJus 
I>ivine Nam©*, l»ut alau by a iiicnI© of ©xiirtwkm ijoculiar to iturlf. It 1 a aIm> mnjirk> 
abl© for pnwuTvlnir an iw'^iomt of tiMj Crvntkm, dimtlnct from that t'otitalnftl in tlM» 
flr»t chapter. It may bo aaid, iialooth that thia account do«a SM>t oonUndict tha 
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former (?), and might, therefore, have proceeded from the same pen. But, folly 
admitting that there is no contradiction, -the representiiiion la ao different that it la 
far more natural to conclude that it waa derived from some other, though i«>t anto- 
gonifttio, Aonrcc. . . Btill, in any caae, it cannot he denied tlmt thia eeoond account 
haa the character of a tupj>lem^nt,—thal it ia deeigned, if not to oorrect, at leoat to 
explain the other. And this fact, taken in oonnoction with the peouliaritiea of tho 
phraseolopry. and the use of the Divine Names in the same section, ia quite aufllelont 
to justify the Biipposltion, that we have here an instance, not of ind^>cndeiit zuirrative» 
but of amipilution from different mvress. , . 

Btill this phenomenon of lh<! distinct u«c of the Divine Namea would acaroely of 
itself prove the point, that thr?rc arc two docnmoiits which form the groundwork of 
the existing Pentateuch. But there la other evidence pointing the same way ; — 

(i) Wc find, for instance, the same story toW by the two writers, and their two 
a<xM>tints inaniftwitly inti-rworvcn ; and tv© find also oTtain favourite words and 
phmw‘s, which dlstingtiish the one writer from the other. . . 

(ii) But, again, we find that these du)4icato narratives are chararTtcrised by peculiar 
mcKles of exprt‘HKion, and that, gcnemlly, tlie Elohistic and Jehovistic sections have 
their own distinct and individual colouring. 

8o far, then, judging this work simply by what we find in it, there is abundant 
evidem.*© to show that, though tli© main bulk (?) of it is Mosaic, certain detached 
p»>rtion» of it are of later growth.— ii.^.774-8. 

The above extracts are enoug-h for my purpose, and they are 
written by the ^Examining Chaplain of the Bishop of XoRwncrn/ 
Mr. Pkrowne ditfera frtira me decidedly in some important points 
of criticism. In particular, he maintains that Moses wrote the 
wliole Book of Deuteronomy, whereas I believe that a later Pro- 
phet wrote it about the time of Josiah ; and I have given, as I 
conceive, a demonstration of that fact in Part III. 

But this is only a diilerence in dt^tail. The passages, above 
quoted from -Mr. Perowne's paper, are abundantly sufficient to 
confirm me in the opinion that the ^ great main pointy for which I 
am contending, is undeniably true, and that the traditionary 
opinion conceniing the nuthor.ship of the Pentateuch must hence- 
forth be abandoned. It is plain that tlie Pentateuch is not 
by any im'uiis tho work of one single Jiand, the hand of Moses, 
but a composite work, the work of dmcreiit hands in different 
ages. And therefore, though critics may ascribe to Afoses himself, 
some more, some less, and some none at all, of tho xvritten story, 
ns it now lies before us, yet this is merely a question of detail, 
wliich can only be settled with more or less certainty by such 
processes of canfful, laboiious, and conscientious criticism, as those 
whicli I have endeavoured, to the be>t of my power, to carry out 
in my different volumes. And who so fitting, as the Clergy of 
the Church of England, to conduct and complete such criticism? 

For our onl in at ion -vows, as Ministers of a Protestant Church, 
not only do not forbid, but positively bind us iu the most solemn 
way, in the face of the Congregation, to make such enquiries, and 
to d«*clare tho rt^sults of them, if we think it needful or desirable 
to do so. Evciy presbyter of the National Church is s<demnly 
pletlged at his onlination to ‘ be diligent in reading of the holy 
Script im\s, and of such simUes as help to the knowledge of the 
same,* — of such critical studies, therefore, as contribute to the more 
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thorougli understanding of the Pentateuch, as well ns the Kew 
Testament Further, he is then solenmly pledf2:ed to teach nothing 
as necessary to salvation, bwl what he * he permmded may be 

concluded and proved by the same.* He is rio^, therefore, to teach 
that ‘ all our hopes for eternity depend ’ upon belief in the histo- 
rical truth of Noah’s Flood or the story of the Exodus^ or on tho 
trustworthiness of every line in the Bible, if in his own mind and 
conscience he is not persuaded that the Scriptures, when carefully 
examined, sufEce to * conclude and prove ’ the truth of such state- 
ments. And every Bishop is then pledged to banish and drive 
away, ^privately and ojmtly' all erroneous doctrine, contrary to 
God’s Word, — such as that which la^’s down the traditionary view 
of Scripture, staled above. Such vows are taken by a Bishop at 
his Consecration, in the presence of*lhe people, ^ to the end,* it is 
said — 

that tho ConcTCiratirm present may hare % trial* lUid bew vitiiofls, how yon l>o 
mindod to Ulmve ymiraeU in the Church of God. 

The Church, moreover, in the Ordination Service, docs solemnly 
require a Bishop also to declare, that ho will ‘ exerci>»e himself 
faithfully in Uie holy ScriptiiTes, and to call upon God by ]»rayer, 
for the tnw u/te'jrsfanduty of the mmef and that he will ‘ teach or 
iiiaintain notldnjr, Hf< i-^'quirt'd oi necessity eternal salvation, h«it 
that which /«* tiha/l f*e ji^ rnuaded may be conclud(‘d and proved by 
the same.’ In this \ow is expn^sed the spirit of our Protestant 
Church, the very principle of the Ite formation^ which, in tho 
words of llean Hook {Mutu heAtvr Church Conyrese^ 1803), — words 
that cimnot be rt‘peated often, — is — 

the ti«e!e«bit>' of iho truth, t!» whole truth, and nothlnp hut tho truth, — 

in oppo.sition totlie principle of J/ct/iVrro/wm, which, he says, is, — 

whoa tho u-.*i«*rtion of the truth l.f UkrJy U» prumoto disourU, to jiontpoDO Iho trim to 
the exjiKfdit'ijt, 

As Bishop WArsox has justly argued, these promises, so solemnly 
made, must overrule ail oUiers. 

Bat ^ w e are pc’^dexed by our which tho Law of 

the I^iiid, at pres^MU, to W* made by overvone adnntl<?d to 

Holy Orders.’ Undoubtedly we are; and, if subscription* is to 
be regarded as expressing an uriqualilied assent to everything 
suhscraljcnl, then, as Dean >?taxlkt has very truly said, — 

• At prrwttt, the I jaw Twjutrw that eveyy layman to a wto in thoKaiata 

of Hjhi'rof our jifnmt t’ in v«T«i*tlr»». Oiall tK%ti !*«* Tliirt) nlno ArUclw. 

* on tho ntn-nifth of u hirh tlw MoaOt of Art#* hax n*<** t%v*l hi?< jiowffr 

to vou* nfMm important alftx-'tinif vlKtlly, it may Iw, tho future welfan^ of 

the* ITiihor^itit**, and thdr roJation* to tlur Kaiioiuil Chim-h. V<*t who wiU naM-rt 
that «rrrrj jumh la>]tinn ia tKiUJid hv thin ‘ eiitf n#r<*meMt ’ to Iwdinvt* in all tlio |ioinu 
of tins Tliirtv-nSm- Artk'Uw nnui hb Ufo*i» end, or to gi^eitp idM vote, and taAo no 
furthiT pan in tlie mana)fi'nu>iitof the Univctrititiotf, if he cximea at any tiimi to outocr- 
taiiai m doubt upon any one of than f 
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There it not one clergyman in theOlhtirofa of EngZand, who cfltt venture to cast 
a Htone at another : they mu«t all go ont» from ffteaimt to the leaet, from title 
Arohbitiiop in Ms palace atLam^h to tha^^ombleet curate in the wilds of Cum- 
berlj^id. 

It ia a state of things much to be regretted ; for it cannot be 
said that such compromises, as are now almost uniTersaUy prac- 
tised on some point or other, are at all conducive to a healthy, 
vigorous, religious life, either among the teachers or the taught. 
Even Ilis Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury declared in the 
House of Lords that he could not, and would not, hitme^f in 
certain cases fultil the ^ engagement,’ to which he bound himself 
w'hcn admitted to the sacred oflice. And now the Bishop of Ox- 
ford has siiid that he will protect his clergy in so doing, if consulted 
beforehand, and if the case is one which he approves, 

IIa})pily, our Church, as a National Institution, is not the crea- 
tion of the Bishops and Clergy, but of the will of the Nation, ex- 
pressed in I’arliaiuent. And, as I^irlianient has reformed it already 
more than once, it may do so again, and remove some, at least, of 
those hindrances^ which now prevent it from discharging properly 
its ollico, as the grciit religious ed^icator of the people. The 
very law which, its Bii-hop WiLifteiiFOKCK thinks, relieves him 
from the necessity of enforcing the Canons, is a law of the State, 
with refennee to which no cobsent of the ‘Church’ was pre- 
viously asked, — no approval even of ‘ Couvwation ’ needed. A 
similar law may Indore long be paissed to ivdieve the dilHculties, 
which press more iieavily on other minds. And the time seems 
fast ripening fur tliis — when the voice of religious and earnest 
laymen sliall be heard throughout the land, calling loudly on Par- 
liament to interfere for sueh u lieftmn. 

Eor the truth is. and we must rejoic^ to know it, that there has 
been a reiuarlfable awakening of the religious life in this our day, 
altiigether without the pale of Church dogmas. The great body 
of etlucated men do recognise the existence of * Providence, Reve- 
lation, and Grace,' — though they do not adopt certain narrow 
detiiutions of these words. They ‘ believe in the Bible,’ though 
they do not believe in the historical or scientific truth of all ita 
Btateineiits ; they believe that God revea's Himself to the spirit of 
man, though they do not suppose that His Revelation of Himself 
is eon lined to one nation or to one set of books. There is, in our 
days, a general acceptance of the Highest and Deepest Truths, as 
revelations in thonis4dve8, the communications of the Divine Being 
to His childrtm, without a slavish adherence to the forms in which 
th(*y Imve appeared, or to the antboritiitive ecclesiastical system 
of dcw'trine, to which some would limit their existence for ua. 
And this very fact is the most impressive protest against the threat, 
which is held out, that, if men will not shut their eyes, and re- 
ceive without questioning eveiy ^ jot and tittle * which the Chimsh 
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administers^ or eacli book of the Bible contains^ they will be left 
before long without religion — without life, without hope, and with- 
out God in the world. 

Great efforts are now being made to advance the education of 
the middle, as well as the lower, classes of this country. Yet, 
imless the way is tirst cleared, through such labours as those in 
which I am now engaged, hy removing the contradictions which 
at present exist betwmi the popular notions of Religion and the 
results of Science, it is obviously impossible that tlie education of 
the people should be carried on to any great extent in England. 
For, while religious teaching is connected inseparably with the 
traditiunury belief in the historical truth of all parts of the Bible, 
— a belief which the advance of knowledge in our days shows to 
be utterly untenable, — it is cejrtain that no considerable scientific 
progress eon be made in our schools. The sclioolmaster will not 
dare to introduce questions of Science, going at all beyond the 
usual routine, by which the accounts of the Creation and the 
Deluge are supposed to be 'K»conciled^ with well-known facts. 
Nay, he himself lias very prqjiably been in some Training 

Institution, freni which all free scientific teaching must lu* biuiisbcd, 
lest * one single line * of iScripture should be shown to be * untrust- 
worthy,* in a scientific or hi.storical ptdnt of view, and so * all our 
hoj>es far eternity,* — ‘ all our nearest and dearest consolations,* — 
should be suddenly, at one stroke, undennined. 

I believe, then, that in endeavouring to do faithfully, to the best 
of ray power, such a work as this, — in which I maintain that Re- 
ligious and Scientific Truth are one, and that, -whut (khI hath 
joined, no man, and no IkhIv of men, luis a right to put asundfT, — 
I am but discharging, however iinperftn tly, iny duty as a Minister 
of the National ('hurch, and piMinoting the enuM* of National 
education and improvement at home, a.s well as of thorn* Miasionaiy' 
labours nbread, to which, in (iod*s Providence, my own life mn.st 
be more esjM*cially devokHi. If it would be wrong for a (’hristhm 
Missionary of out day, to enforce the dogmas of the Church in 
former ages, which we now know to be absurd, and to mislead a 
class of native catechists, by teaching them that the luu-th is 
flat, and the sky a solid firmament, aliove which the stores of rain 
are treasured, — when <3i>d has taught us otherwise, — it must l>o 
equally w*rong^ and sinful, to Ua^ b them that the Sc ripture stories 
of the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge*, are infallible rec'onls of 
historical fact, if God, by the discoveries of Scicuice in our day, 
has taught us t<» know that these iwiirratives — whatever they may 
be— are certainly not regarded as history. 

But, using now the word * Church * in its tnie, ancient, and 
venerable sense, as a general expression for the great Catholic Body, 
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'which embraces all faithful souls throughout the world,— all th^ 
who have been * called out ^ to more of Divine illumination 

than others, — all those who hhvelbeen quickened with the word of 
Truth, and have heard and obejid it, as far as they heard it,--^l 
those on whose eyes the Light of God has shone, ^the Light 
which lightoneth every man that comes into the world,' and who 
have striven by God^s grace to walk in it, — in one word, as em- 
bracing all true men and women, servants of God, sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty, — hy whatever name they are 
known to men, by whatever forma they may worship, whatever 
measure of the knowledge of Himself, and of His highest Revela- 
tions of Himself, He may have been pleased to impart to them, — 
I am fully satisfied that the cause of Truth must now advance in 
the Church in England, — perhaps, as fast as is desirable, seeing 
that many strong prejudices and prepossessions have still to be 
removed, the rooting-up of which, however necessary to ensure the 
free growth of True Religion, and the full development of the 
Christian Life, must be a somewhat slow and painful work. 

TUo difEculty is, indeed, increased by the conduct of those 
who, without stating what u to be believed, about the stories of 
the Creation and the Deluge, or the numbers of the Exodus, — 
witlioiit stating distinctly tchat our X)wn Church says is to be 
believed on these points, and where she has said it, — without 
stating xvhat tlmj themselves helievcy — are frightening their flocks 
from ItKiking calmly, in the fear and faith of God, at the plain 
naked Truth, — delivering solemn warnings against some dark 
tremendous evil, which, they say, is approaching daily nearer, and 
cannot be kept off, and even now overshadows us,— telling us that, 
ill all the literature of the day, in the works of poets, historians. 
It* viewers, jounialists, there is a lurking infidelity, and that in all 
the noble utterances of science, and clear conclusions of Biblical 
criticism, we may only be ^ hearing the echoes of the coming 
footfall of tho great Antichrist.’ Thus it is that the hearts of 
men and women, unlearned, may be troubled for a time, and their 
minds held in painful suspense, possessed with a feeling of dread 
and uncertainty. 

IIow difieremt would it be, if all tho more enlightened of the 
clerg\' were to take at once the stand, which in the end must 
assuredly bo taken, — were to take boldly God’s facta, as they are, 
and bring them forth, in their habitual teaching, so making them 
hy degrees familiar to the people ! When such teaching as this is 
confirmed by the speaking earnestness pure and holy life, and 
enforced by a course of loving and devo®d labour for the good of 
men, there need be no fear of men making shipwreck of their 
trust in God, or finding suddenly all their hopes for eternity 
failing, aU ^ their nearest and dearest consolations’ taken from 

V 
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them. Without any dangerous shock to their faith, a superstitious 
reverence for the letter of the Bible would then give way to a 
right and intelligent appreciation of the true value of the Scrip- 
tures, as containing God's Word, a blessed and glorious Revelation 
of His Eternal Truth to Man. 


23, SCSKJOC Placjb, Kkssixciton, W. 


J. W. NATAL. 


Since the above was written, the recent Cliarffc of the Biithop of St. Bavtu'k 
hOM l>een publiahed. 1 c3omnien<l the followinif e,xtr«ci« from It to the reader’^ careful 
consideration, not on account of the Itearlng whirli they have on that iMirt of the 
controVf»rf«y wliich \n personal to hut for the Kiike of the judicial cdearnetMt. 

with which Hiahof* Tuirlwaix has deacrllMd the pn»i»cr limiU of the action of I'on- 
vocation In of and for the fonke of hii. diatinci ncoirnition of the 

ample latitude lUlowerl to the clerj^y. by the law of <»ur ('luipch, In their enquiries Into 
the ^Miuinenext and aiiihi-iitirdty of the liibllcal w rltinurH : — 

* rii*' Citurrft htis mti oitf'rnftf'l tn/f'nre thui^ ttmtu of thi- Senpturr, eithrr /t>r 

or Zott/y, tttih mtgf rr^tridoms <m fo {/»<• sttffjtrt o/ nofittrtf, lait ha** rather tauji;ht Ihetn Jo 
consider ever}- kind of Information, which iliniws litdit mi nuy jHUt of the Harnd 

Volume, as pn'^'iojis, either for pn^sent or iHvs*sible u»e If tht tmquirv <Jf 

Ut bf f'rtif, it IX tmfhMstble CfWjnjIcJi/t'y /o j.>rr$crtl>e itt p. f)l. 

‘The ll<'«(dution [<»f (\‘nv<»cuti«n], by which the Hi^hop of Xatai.'s hook was 
condemmd, aA*tumes a i^nernal a«tlu»rity, whicii rather anit*. an I'-arliw ficrioid In the 
education of the wa»rld; and it pnt«>npixiee» a childlike d^Hhlliy and oU,wlicnci», in thim* 
over whom it is ex<*nim**i, w hieh ape now very rarely to lx* found. H oIiko su|nn**u 
the qiieiHition, w hat priM'tiral purjtose it wok df*9«iinK*tl t.> aii'-ixer. Two were indb7iui«d 
in the Commutiv* n liep r:. — ’* tin* effec'tuaJi vindK^ntson of the truth of CbxiV Word 
before men,*' and the wannuf? and e«>infort of t'hri'!‘*< Ih'ople." lint it is not elear 
how cither of thcMi' object •» orudd Ik* att:iinol by a <h’t'lanitSon, that “ the invidviw 
errors of the irn4V<»«i {oid mo-t danp*r«iUi» eharucur.”* lti;th t*» rtxpiire thiii the 
censun? should have iwunti'*! out tl:e ermri* iinolvml, or have ^-tanil the <b»e!ritse 
which the U>**k luat at lea^'t indlriH'ily impuKuel, ax (•» make »t char that tit#* 
aUcfTCd error/* uiTtx’U'tl, not merely /irrutUm hut tniUin ludvcrsaUy r('*v)jK'- 

nised as port of the t’him h’s cr.xf'id/.-p, |o}. 

‘Aoconllnfr to the view' whkh I have vent'iml to take of t lie proper limltK of 
i^ynodical action in flie < oKndH<inee of Uw.k.**, the «' -toUfHUv oven*.p'irt ihoixe Hir.its. 
Tlicv wertt «|>|K*int4*d to examine the 1'an‘f whh l; iio*! th^n Apjwiiml of the UiiMhop's 
work. and to r^*i>on *• whether an^ - and li uuy,tr^ ir — ..pinions, lafrt^tiral 4 »t errr»ne*>us 
in do<H.rine. wen* C‘>ntaim%l in it." They exira*!#**! tbrt*** proji>«>Kitlous, which they 
have rharactcmwixi ax we h«%e *^''**11 

* It may m'ln, indi***.!, nt> d lie* ( ‘ommit(*v*, in ilwlr mcwle of dmlini? with tlie flrwt- 
of the propoxitiotii*. wh;*'h they cite or extnw't for crui.^ure, luwl ahown that they W’en* 
awan* of th.' prt'crw natun* of the function they had Ut |i<i*rforTO, luid meimt to 
conAne tbeniseive#i u. it. That prrqxMiUon i**. -“The Bible not itz-xdf tiCMl'** Wonl." 
TTw? author hi mwdf immulSately juitls, “ But jisnunxil) MowlV Word' will tw* hmni 
in the Bible, by ol! who will humbly ami devoutly U»*ten b»T It." Of ihisquolificathm, 
the Commit Uv. in tin ir remark** on tla* pmiKwition, take no notie«^ wlmtever. But 
thev first olfixrrve that Ice pmj;,i«mlil«ii,aK tli<*y cite it. *• i** Ointrary lo the faith of th** 
■Unlvmail Clmr h. which hxu* always taught that il*»ly fxTlpturw it* jfiven by ins;pira' 
tion of the Holy fJhwt.." They «i4*tn u» lutive overkw.kid that ibis utalement , h*»w- 
«vcr true, w'as Imdevant ; but tiicy then pnxxawl lo irifer to llie Articles and Fonmi- 
laries of our own Church, wbnh are, indixj*!, tla* onl)* uutimrity blrwling e*n her 
minisieni. But, unfortunately, not one of the posttap*.**, to which they refer, applltv 
to the propoaiUon condemned. Many, indooii, auKutg tlwan do clearly deacritie tlie 
Bikde m the “Word of (BsL" But not one afllnus that “the Bible is tBsl'e 
■Word.” .... No doui»t, th** expmwion indhTatixl that tin* autlior made a dis- 
ttnct:lon between tlie Biblo atid the Word of Uod, atwi considered the two tenuN a,*» 
not precisely equivalent or absolutely interchangeable. .... And tlien' Is cer- 
tainly biffh anthority for the distinction. Among th** numenms ]iaMMiires of the New 
Taataiiu^ in which the phraiMt. H'ord cf <7otrf, car-un*, then* is not one in which it 
elgtiifka the Bible, or in wldcb tluit word couJd bo snbsiltntod for it without manifest 
absurdity. But, evaw In our Jurtiolcs and Formularies, ttiero are Mvml. in which 
the two terms do not appear U> be treaUsl as synonymous. ,,,.// the fTord 0 / 
Ood « lo ae/ottnd nomMm bmt *a //o#y Wnt, not onip mmtd no othor ChrimUm iMtm- 
^nbtproporlp enUoA snertd^bmi tim BihU *tmt/mmt4b« 4*qmdtd to a dmd omd barrm 
Idttr^ and wtmid aof be a /faiaiir epntap e/ iMvim* TrtUh. On the whole, the Report first 
attacliei an arbitnuy mcanitiir to an amblipaous expression, axkd then ehariss ft with 
aontinidlottiig aoiborttiiii, wlaoh «ra atUwr wIkoUj sUent upon ft, of Msm fo ooim- 
tonaiiotandwainiittb. « # • • 
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* Bitt, in their treatment of the nextpmpOBition, alxoMt entirely 

to have lost sight of the principle, which, although inliai^lied, appeared to guide 
them in their examination of the For, with a eingle insignificant exoei^on. 

they confront it, not with our Ariiclee and Formularies, but vrlUi pas$aff€» qf Bcrip- 
t^ire. Quotations from Scripture may add great weight to a theological aigonieiit ; 
they are essential for the estat>li8hment of any doctrine of a Church, whleli proliesiies 
to groimd its teaching on Scripture ; but they ore entir^y out of place where Hie 
qufwtion Is, not whether a doctrine in true or false, but whether it i« the doctrine of 
the Church of England. . . . This is no legal refinement, but a plain dictate 
of (x)mmon sense ; and it does not at all defiend on the composition of the trttmnal 
iwfore which such questions are tried, so as to ixj less applicable if the Court con- 
sisted entirely of occlesiastics. .... 1 should think it a great mlsfortime to the 
Cdmrch, if Convocation, sitting In iudgment on the orthodoxy of a theoloi^cal woxlt, 
though without any view to prtKJoedlngs against tlu? author, should Ignore and proo* 
ticaily reject that x*rinciple. And, if in this refsptjct the Report betrays the infloenOe 
of a ficrsonal prepossession, wliich, however natural, ought not to be allowed to twoy 
the decisions of a grave assembly.— above all, so as to bring them into conflict with 
th(! highest legal authorities of the Realm, — wo have the more reason to rejoice that 
it did not obtain the sanction of the Upper House. 

* Wlu*n 1 look at the Scriptural arguments adduced in the Report a gaiintt fihe 
wxjoml proposition extntcttxl for condemnation , they do not seem to me of such a 
quality as to deserve to form an exception, if any could be admitte<l, to the rule 

wlu<*h would exclutle them from such an investigation 7’he Committee 

olisiTvc tlmt “ Mofwvi is Hpoken of, by our Blewd Lord in the Gospel, as the writer of 
tJio Pentateuch. *’ 1 ftusjxict tlmt even a layman, litric acquainted with the manifold 
asfKX'ts of the (loostion, and the almost infinite numlxu- of surniiees which have 
Is-cn or may fonnwl conwrning It, would Ije somewhat disapi)ointed, when he 
found that tlie proof of this statement consists of three X)asKag(*s, in w’hich our Lord 
HlKMiksof “Moses and the Proi»hctR,“ of the “ law of and of “writings of 

Momi’s,” It is true that It w'ould not lx‘ afiital objection to the argument, that the 
vvonl " Pentateuch” does not occur in the Bible. It might have tx-en w described, 
as to conmxt event' part of its ix»nti>nt« with the hand of Moses, as distinctly as If 
the of wrvation of tli»‘ < :ommittee ha/l he(-n literally true. But in fact this is not the 
ci.aM' ; an<l still bsss is any such distinct approi)riation to lx* founil in any of the 
pu.HsagcH cited by tlie CommitLx* in support of tlieir assertion, that “ is reoog- 
nis<si as the writer <»f the l*entateuch in other x)a«Bages of Uolv Scripture.” They 
ore neitluT mon* nor h's* c*»n<*luRive than the language of the Seventh Article, to 
which tiie Comnnttw confine all the reference they have made to the judgmentof 
the rfiurcft on this question,— though this was the only matter into which it was 
their pnqwr bufliness to emiuire. The Article alludes to “ the law given from God 
by a slender foundation for auv Inference as to the reconi of that law, 

much more as to the nuthorshij) of other parts of the Pentateuch, esjjeclally as the 
njuiu? of Moses dt>es noto<x'ur iu the enumeration of the canonicid l»ooks in the Sixth 
Article. If the iiuestion luul l)w>n as to the authorship of the H.v>k of Fwlms, few 
ix rsojis x>robRbly would think that it hod been dogmatically detdded bv»tbe Church. 
be<*aiiS4- in the Prayer-Book the Pwilter is describeti m the “ Psalm-s of i)avid. ‘ 

‘ Thethini proiwsition, “ variously statwlin the book,” ndates to the historical troth 
of the IVutateuch, which the author denies, not in the sense that every thing in It Is 
I)ure fiction, but that all is not historically true. . . But it is t(» be ix'gretted that 

the Ck>mmituje should again have k»st right of tho object for which they were ap- 
jK>intCfl. and have omitted to refer to any doctrine of the Churcli, which the author 
has ctmtrfuiicted . This Was the more incumbent on thein, since a rei'cnt judgmont 
has formally sanctioned a very wide latitude in this nx«pect. It is clear that, in such 
things, there cannot lx* two wrights and two measures for different i>ersons, and alf> 
tlmt It dot's not belong to any but legal authority to draw tho line, by which the 
freetlom, abmluMy granind i» thfory, is to be limited in practice. . . 

* Tlu*se lure the propositions which they’ extract as the main propositions of the 
Ijook.' which, though not pretending to “ pronounce definitively whether they m or 
are not heretical,” they denounce as “involving eirors of tW gravest and most 
dangerous character.” But they proceed to cite a further proposition, whicfli th# 
author states in the form of a question, to meet an objection which had been rated 
against his main oonclurioii, n» virtual^ rejecting Our Lord's authority, by whid[t,ma 
the Committee state, “ the genuineness and the authenticity of the P^t^^euch 
bj»n guar^tecd to all men,” Whether tho passages, in which Our Loid quote or 
alludes to tho Pentateuch, amount to such a guarante, is a point which they do not 
discuss. They only obeerve that the proposition **qaestioiis our Btete Losd'B 
Divine knowledge,” — and with that remark th^ drop the aubjeot. 

‘ Oonridering that this proixirition Is incomparably the most important of bB 
they cite, . . one is surprised that it should have been dismissed with so vwy 
cursory and imperfect a notice. For it is not even clear that It correctly expcteM 
the aa^pr s meaning. The question which he rates does not properly oonoem Oor 
Lord s Divine knowledge, that is, ^ knowledge belonging to His Divine Natans It 
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if wlMihor Hif hnman knowlMgo was coesctensive with the Divine Omnisoieiioe. It U 
obvious, at the first gUtioe, what a vast field of specttlatloQ, theological and meta- 
physical, is opened by this suggestion. . . Bisliop Jkiuoiy Tayloh observe^*: 
** They, that love to serve God in hard questions, use to dispute whether Christ did 
truly, or In apneoranoe only, increase in wisdom. , . Others , . apprehend no 
inoonvenienoe in olllrming it to belong to the verity of human nature, to have 
degrees of understanding m well as of other perfections ; and although the humanity 
of Christ made up the same person with His Divinity, yet they think the Divinity 
1^1 to be free, even In those oommunlcations which were imported to His Inferior 
nature. . . It is clear to wliich side Tayloh inclines. But I must own I should 
be sorry to see these hard questions revived. . . Bfcill moreohould I deprtvntc any 
attempt of the Church of England to promulge a new dogma for the settlement of 
this 4X>ntit>ver8y. And 1 lament that the Committop of the X^ower House uliould 
have expressed thtmiselves, os if cltlwr there was no ** dispute *’ on the subiect, or it 
belong to them to eiKl it by a word. But, at least, ^ their remark IndicRtcni 
that the Bishop hatl, in their judgment, fallen into some grave error, it was chie, not 
only to him, but the readers of their llejjort, and to the Churdi at large, that they 
should have pointeti out what the error w an. by a oomporfson with the doctrine of the 
Church which it was sup)x>ml to contrailict.* — pJOIt-Hft. 

I add also the following from a Lecture on * Sclciioe and Theology,* lately de- 
livurred by Chief-Justice Hansox. of South AustniUa. 

‘The uniform oourseof opinion during the hwst half wnttiry among oU competent 
enquirers has been in a direction adverse to the hhtoriral character, at Irost of tho 
early part, of the B^k of Genesis. O«'ology has, 1 U«hc»ve 1 may say, utterly explo<lKl 
the notion oi Creation in six days as given in the firni ehaptcr, os well as tho Idmi of 
a univerHol Dc)ug<; ; and It is gradually throwing hack the diUe of the first appearate.’o 
of man upon the globe to an antiquity which, acconiing to present U(>p«araiice!i4, will 
ultiniotely be measured by hundrods of thousands td yivars. The Hciwtoo of Language 
and Ethnology both tend to show that the seisuration of tho human family, if, as Is 
pvobolde, it was on© family originally, must Ik* thrown back (or unw of thousuunis of 
years, and tliat the people of Canaan, whom tho ItortudiUM drove out, bcrlong»\l, no 
ksm than tlie Israelites tbenmdvw, to the S<»mltio ra(M», insteotl nf l^ung HaiiiitC't, 
while the Peivlans l^longod to the InUo'KuitiiH-an family, instewl of Udng, an th** 
author of tlie tenth chapt4'‘r of Geniiats maktw them, .Semitic. And. at the iwim« lime, 
critical investigations, as to the ag<* and ttuthor»ldp of the Book, lut* heading unnd>* 
tokably to the belief Uiat, whoever Its o.*mpiler might ts*. aintl whatever ancietst 
docume^to might l>e emlKKiitvl in It, then' were, at any rate. linin'^ than twt> |a*iNriii« 
oonoernaa in its authurship, th© I’arlic'st of whom could not have llv»*d much lielore, 
and proboldy did not live after, the limo of lhn»d. 1 do not now put forw'ari lh«*N^ 
ooncluiio^Ml true, though pentoniUly I oonside-f tl»e rviiieui'o such os to warrant our 
belief of timir truth : but I mention them as th«>Me eDneiuitionA, w which tlw? nirres ’ 
of opinion is now loading, and whioh the majority of indepcmlent tidnkers, wlirMlevoU' 
themsclvem to these cnqulriiw, will Ijc likelv to ailopt. /» jud, tmt /or fAs tMvhi^uyti 
intergsU $upposfti to be al duJte, and Oke tAen/ors uroimKi, / Aeheer 

that there tmuUi of thu f*m< be »© wu»re ft<>ut4, as U> the gmnerai truth of the c&ttctu 4 ivn» 
ephteh Bithop Cohrmeo i$ enouncmg, trith regards la the mtcniatmtj/ of the eartg htttarg of 
the tearld and f'f the Arwj. than three u reQOrd ta th&m put faith bp Ateimhr^ m tn 
As nneertatntp af the earip histaty of the /ianmme. Hat, however this may U’, it 
cannot be denioil that ontoug independent thinkem, who have directed their enquires 
to this tabjw'l, the teiithmcy is towards the ooneUndons which I have Indhsatixl, »n 
gpito of tUong early |jn>{a>)MWMions. oikI of no slight prt'M.mt Itidm'cmenU bo maintain 
the contrary vie%v». New, is it to ho supisMsd.— wih, any on© veinur© to assifn,— that 
those views. If a^iofiCed. can afiri*ct the reJaiimi of man to (Jo*l, or the punwsesitf 
to nmn ?— tliat the inducctntmts to virtue pk-ty will lie dlminUlud, or that virHie 

•nd piety w ill lie lews octYitialde to Qu\ 1'-*t>r oven tliat theo© opinions, if honestly 
fortn«d and manfully proclahiH^l, will U' phm^iitg in the eye* of the God «d 
TruUi, than Uie contrary opinicriA, taken at second hand without enquiiy , or ole 
toined as the result of an »mqnlry whce*e ome hi*>ion was forwUttmnliml ? No doubt 
ft is tnie that many opinii»ns. which w© have heru rnctiiOometl ti.> hold,— rather, 
x though, upon the aotla^rity of the iR.*ho*jl-men uikI of .Milton than of the Bible,— wul 
IhQ if tb^ views ultimately prevail ; and tlusw, who insist u^sm having thc 4 r 
Thuology in a sysCematie fonn, may ha\o to itrmokd their systems. Itut llw«c are 
thn nooMMitary oonseq^wif’cw, in every !*f(iint;h of enquiry, of the diMs»very of new 
tmihs, whenever systems have Usm pmuatrirely teniad. Still, whatever may Iaj 
their lYsalts, unlcsa wc ore preparw! u» ijruhlbit nil -sbeniillc liivctsiigation, thew 
unquiiim are denniJidcii by tlm very imtsTtance and ‘cirnthutw, of the subject ; and. If 
tnstitntixl, they must he carritvl cm with no other piupowe than that of loUowlng 
Truth, whithexsoever it may luid us.’ 



PART IV. 


THE FIRST ELEVEN CHAlT^ES OF GENESta 


CHAPTER L 

THB COICPOSITR CHAIUCTEJl OF TUB 
PENTATECCH. 

901. We shall now procood to redeem 
to florae extent the promise made in 
(205), so far, we trust, as to satisfy the 
thouj^htful readex, by actual presenta- 
tion of the fact before his own eyes that 
t he Rook of Genesis i*s, as we have said, a 
i*omiK>sitc narrjitive, the product of dif- 
ferent authors, to each of whom may 
]}(• assigned his own particular part of 
the work. As Hupffxd justly observes, 

We littve bore the most rimple and most 
efTective practical refutation of a host of 
‘ Keplic>a,’ and of all the ingcuiuity expended 
nixin them. 

902. We shall at jtresent confine the 
reader's attention to tlio first eleven 
efiapters of Genesis. In these chapters, 
the ]>art8 belonging to the difierent 
ant liorscau be. very easily distinguished, : 
an<l can, in most instances, be assigned 
with confidence to their rosjpective; 
writers. After the eleventh chapter, j 
the question becomes more complicated, j 
1 *y the appearance of insertions by other | 
hands. Still, throughout the whole | 
Rook of Genesis, the primitive P-lohistic 
nanitive can be traced without much dif- 
ficulty, and, as we hope to show in the 
sequel, can be almost reproduced in its 
t)riginal form. 

903. A few words must here be said 
as to the method w'hich will be pursued 
in the following analj'sis. Wo hare 
already stated (206) that, throughout 
i he Book of Genesis, two different hajuds 
ut least tfre distiiictly visible, one of 


I which ^ characterised by the consiant 
use of the name Elohim, the other 
I the intermixture with it of the 
Jehovah, on which account the writer* 
are usually called the ^Elohist* and 

* Jehovist,’ respectively. And we have 
mentioned also (207) that there are cer- 
tain peculiarities of eapression, which 
mark the style of each of these writers. 
We must not, however, assume, for the 
purposes of the present analysis, that all 
this will l>e granted beforohnndL 

904. Rather, we must lay aside all 
previous notions as to the characteristic* 
which distinguish the ^hrent writers, 
and endeavour to track ue footsteps of 
each, from one passage to another, by 
means only of the internal evidence, 
which a dose consideration of the text 
itself may furnish. In this department 
of Biblical literature, as in many other 
branches of Science, it is qply this 
minute, laborious, microscopic examina- 
tion, — however neglected and, perhaps 
despised by many, who are impaUoat 
of such slow processes, and delight to 
expatiate in *lat^r and grander views* 
of the whole subject, — which can reaUy 
be of sendee, in enabling ns to lay a 
sonnd basis of fact, upon which to eon* 
struct a reasonable and trustw^orthy 
theory, as to the age and authorship of 
the different parts of the Mosaic etory. 

905. While, therefore, we shall retain 
in the following analysis ffie woid* 

* Elohist * and * Jehovist,* as convenient 
designations fbr the two prineipal 
writers, whose bands can bo plainly 
discerned in these chapters, yet the 
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reader will find that nothing has been It is very possible that ii.4*— 


taken for granted beforehand; but each 
passage, as it passes under review, is 
traced to its -^priter by means of distinct 
internal evidence, which shows that it 
belongs to tbat particular writer, and 
not to the other. It will be found that 
the sections, marked as ^Elohistic,’ are 
all linked together, each being con- 
nected* by its modes of thought or 
forms of expression, with other 
Elohistic passages, and having no such 
relation to the Jehovistic sections, — 
while these latter not only exhibit 
among themselves a corresponding 
family resemblance, veiy distinct from 
that which marks tlie style of the 
Elohist, but also contain expressions, 
which appear to indicate that they were 
composed at a time, when the Elohistic 
narrative was already existing, and 
known to the Jehotistic writer. 

906. In this analysis, intended for the 
use of the English reader not acquainted 
with Hebrew, We shall be obliged, of 
coiirse, to omit a great number of the 
details, which form such a complete and 
convincing mass of evidence in the larger 
edition. Still we trust to be able to 
produce enough of these details to 
satisfy tb© mind of any candid and 
attentive student, as to the general 
truth of our conclusions. We shall 
adopt throughout our own translation 
of the original, as given below, which 
differs slightly in some places from the 
English version in consequence of being 
more literal and accurate. 

CHAPTER IT. 

ANALYSIS OP GEN.I.1-IV;26. 

907. il-ii.3 (E.36*) is manifestly 
Ehhiatic^ the work of one hand through- 
out. 

• E., J., J.E., are used, as before, to denote 
the words ‘ Elohim,* * Jehovah,' ‘ Jehovah- 
Blohim ’ ; and (E.35) implies that ‘ Elohim ’ 
occurs 85 times in the section, i.l-ii.3, and 
‘Jehovah’ not at all. Also v.4^, &c., 
are used to denote, respectively, the first, 
second, &c., clauses of v.4; compare, 

ee»<r.=: contrast. 

The reader is recommended to mo/rk each 
one of the Jehovistic passages, when he is 
satisfied about it, in an English Bible, by a 
line drawn down the margin. This will be 
found very convenient for rrferenco. 


* These are the generations of the Heaven 
and the Earth in their creation ’ — 
may also be Elohistic, for the following 
reasons : — 

(i) It contains ‘ the Heaven and the Earth,’ 
as in i.l,ii.l,the words being used with the 
articles ; whereas In ii.4'> we find the words 
without the articles, and in different order, 

‘ Earth and Heaven ; ’ 

(ii) The expression ‘ in their creation,’ corre- 
sponds to the Elohistic language in v.2, ‘ in 
the day of their creation ; ’ 

(iil) These words suit best thej'fnf^ account 
of the Creation in which alone the actual 
creation of ‘ the Heaven,’ i.8, and ‘ the Earth,’ 

1.10, is described ; whereas chap.ii mentions 
only the formation of man, ii.7, plants, ii.9, 
animals, ii.19, and woman, ii.2‘2. 

908. We shall retain i.4®, however, as 
the first clause of the Jehovistic narra- 
tive, without deciding to whom it really 
belongs. In any case, the involved 
construction in vA,- when compared 
with the verses which precede and 
follow it, is a sign that it does not pro- 
ceed in an independent, original form 
from the pen of cither of the principal 
writers, but contains expressions of 
both fused together, to form the con- 
necting link between two distinct nar- 
ratives. 

909. ii.4-25 ( J.E.l 1) is Jehovistic^ the 
writer using throughout — not Elohim, 
as the writer of i.l-ii.3, but— Jehovah- 
Elohim, and showing hintBolf to be a 
different writer by the following varia- 
tions, which exist between his account 
of the creation and that of the former 
writer: — 

(i) v.G, * a mist rose from the earth, and 
watered the whole face of the ground ’ : contr. 

1.9.10, where the earth is described as emerg- 
ing from the waters, and as being, therefore, 
already saturated with moisture ; 

(ii) V.7, man is created first of all living 
creatmres, before the birds and beasts, r.lS) : 
contr. i,2G, where ho is created last of all, c^fter 
the birds and beast8,d.2I,25 ; 

(iii) V.7, man is * formed of the dust of the 
ground ’ : confr.i.27, where man is ‘ created in 
the image, of God,’ and, apparently, by a direct 
act of creative power ; 

(iv) v.7, the man is made by himself, with- 
out the wormn, who is made last, v.2?, by a 
kind of afterthought, v.l8 : contr.\,27, where 
man and woman are created together, last of 
all created things ; 

(v) V.16, the man, after being made, is 

It will be remembered that in the Eng. 
Vers. ‘ Elohim ’ is represented by God, ‘ Jeho- 
vah’ by Lord, and ‘ Adonal ’ by Lbrd. 
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placed alone in the garden, ‘ to till it and to 
keep it,’ receiving also alone by himself the 
Pivine command; and he continues in the 
garden some time by himself, long enough to 
‘ call names to all the cattle, and to the fowl 
of the heaven, and to every animal of the 
field,’ V.20 : con^r.i.28, where man and woman, 
on the sixth day, immediately after their 
creation, are blessed together, and are together 
endowed with dominion over the whole earth ; 

(vi) u.21,22, the woma» is made out of one 
of the man’s ribs ; con^.i.27, where the 
woman, is described, apparently, as created, in 
the same kind of way as the man, by a direct 
act of creative power. 

910. It is obvious that two accounts 
of the Creation, so different from each 
other in general character, and in some 
points varying so remarkably from each 
other, cannot have proceeded from one 
and the same hand. Accordingly, ob- 
serving the peculiar use of the Divine 
Name in them, we are already justified 
in using the names * Elohist ’ and 
Mehovist’ to designate tlie two writers, 
whoever they may have been, in what- 
ever age they may have lived, to whom 
tliese two sections, i.l-ii.3, ii.4-25, 
may be now with good reason assumed 
to be due. We shall find, as we pro- 
ceed, that the remaining sections of 
these first eleven chapters separate 
tliemselves at once, when attention is 
paid to the internal evidence which they 
present, into two sets of passages, dif- 
fering from each other in tone of thought 
and forms otf expression, and, with one 
or two exceptions, distinctly referable 
to the same two writers, to whom must 
be assigned the composition of the 
above two primary sections. 

911. We now add the following re- 
marks upon the Jehovistic passage, 
ii.4-25. 

(i) In 'W.20 we have the name ‘Adam,’ 
which the Jehovist may have adopted from 
the Elohist in i.26, — ‘Let us make Adam 
(E.V. man) ’ ; and he wishes, apparently, 
to connect it with ddamah, ‘ ground,’ in ii.7, 
— ‘ and Jehovah-Elohim formed the man 
(ha- Adam) of dust out of the ground (ha- 
Adamah),* 

(ii) V.23, the Jehovist notes the derivation 
of the name is?uihy ‘ woman,’ from ishy ‘ man.’ 

912. iii.1-24, Jehovistic. 

This section is manifestly due to the 
writer of the preceding section, who- 
ever he may be, since it not only con- 
tains the same peculiar form of the 
Divine Name, but is full of references 
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to the former section, as is shown below, 
while it betrays no such relation to the 
previous Elohistic section, — a fact> 
which confirms decisiyel^nr previous 
conclusion as to the difference between 
the two authte. 

(i) D.l ,8,8,9,13,14,21,22,23, ‘ Jehovah-Blohim’: 
the writer, however, abstains from placing 
it in the mouth of the serpenty vA,5y and in 
that of the woman, v.3, who apparently repeats 
the words of the serpent ; 

(ii) «?. 1,2,3,8,10, ‘the garden,’ aamii.8,9,10, 
16,16 ; 

(iii) v.1-3, ‘ is it so that Elohim has said,* 
&c. : comp, the command in ii.16,17 ; 

(iv) i;.l,14, ‘ animal of the field,* as in ii49t 
20 : contr. ‘ animal of the earth,' i.26 ,30 ; 

(v) v.S, ‘ the tree which is in the midst q/ the 
garden'-, cowp.ii.9 ; 

(vi) v.hy ‘ in the day of your eating of it ’ ; 
comp.ii.n, ‘ in the day of thy eating of it* ; 

(vii) v.b, ‘knowing good and evil,* «.22, 

‘ for tho knowledge of good and evil’ : comp* 
ii.9,17, ‘the tree of the kimwledge of good 
and evil ’ ; 

(viii) tJ.7, ‘ they knew that they were rfalced,* 
f.lO, ‘ 1 was afraid, because I was naked,’ 

‘ and cloth^ them ’ : comi?.ii.25, ‘ they were 
both naked ’ ; 

(ix) t).18, ‘ herb of the field,* as in il.6 ; 

(X) 'r.20, the name khawah, ‘ Eve,* derived 
from khavahy ‘live* : comp, the derivation of 
tho names ‘ Adam,’ ii.7, ‘ Ishah,’ il.28 ; 

(xi) r.22, ‘ and Jehovah-Blbhim said ’ : amp* 
the secret speech which is ascribed to Jehovah 
Elohim in ii.l8 ; and observe that the somcK 
what similar E. passage, i.26, is essentially 
different in character, being merely an ex- 
pansion of the creative words, * And Elohim 
said,’ in r.3,6, &c., and does not at all re* 
semble the almost perplexed deliberation of 
the Divine Being with ttimself, in iii.22 ; 

(xii) ».22,24, ‘ tree of life,’ as in ii.9; 

(xiii) V.23, ‘ till the ground,’ as in ii.6 ; 

(xiv) v.23y ‘ the ground from which he was 
taken ’ : comp, the account of Adam’s forma- 
tion in ii.7 ; 

(xv) v.23,24, ‘garden of Eden,* as in ii,16 ; 
comp, also ‘ Eden,' ii.8,10, 

913. We may now assume that the 
writer of ii.4-iii.24 is one and the same 
person, and different from the Elohistic 
author of i.l-ii.3. We majr further 
observe that this Jehovistic writer is in 
the habit of using strong anthropomor^ 
pkismsy ascribing to the Deity ordinary 
human actions. Thus we have Jehovah* 
Elohim spoken of as — 

(!) forming the man of dust out of the 
ground, ii.7 ; 

(ii) breathing into his nostrils, ii ,7 ; 

(iii) planting a garden, ii.8 ; 

(iv) taking the man, and leaving him in 
the garden, ii.l6 ; 

(v) bringing the birds and beasts to Adamu 
ii.l9 ; 

(vi) desiring to see what be would call 
them, ii.l9 ; 
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(vii) taking out one of the man’s ribs, ii. 

21 ; 

(viii) closing up the flesh In its plane, ii. 

21 ; 

(ix) making rib into a woman, il.22 ; 

(x) bringing^o woman unto the man, ii. 

22 ; ^ 

(xi) walking in the breeze of the day, iii. 

(xii) missing the man, and calling for him, 
iii.9; 

(xiii) questioning him as to what he has 
done, iii.ll ; 

(xiv) making coats of skins, iii.21 ; 

(XV) clothing the man and woman, iii.21 ; 

(xvi) grudging the man being like himself, 
lli.22; 

(xvii) refusing to let him eat of the tree of 
life, iii. 22 ; 

(xviii) driving them out of the garden, iii. 
24; 

(xix) taking precautions to prevent their 
return, iii.24 ; 

(xx) reasoning within himself in human 
fashion, ii.18, iii.22. 

914. As above observed (907.iii.), the 
Jehovist does not dwell at length upon 
the creation of the Heaven and the 
Earth, nor does he even mention at all 
the ‘light,’ ‘firmament,’ ‘seas,’ ‘lumi- 
naries,’ ‘reptiles,’ and ‘fishes’ cf the 
Elohistic document. He is evidently 
concerned maftily with man and his 
doings, and is intent on describing (i) 
his happy life in Paradise, blessed with 
the institution of marriage, in connec- 
tion with which the beasts and birds 
are introduced, t;.l9, formed out of the 
ground, attd brought to Adam to be 
named'; inasmuch as among these are 
found the domestic animals, which sup- 
ply a certain kind of companionship, 
and prevent his feeling himself alto- 
gether ‘ alone,’ which was ‘ not good ’ 
for him, ^7.18, — and (ii) the terrible 
change, by which this happ}^ state w'as 
lost. 

915. This special object, which the | 
writer had in view, may account for the 
somewB’at abrupt manner in which he 
begins, ii.4. Tuch observes, p. 40: — 

Let ufl imagine the Jehovistic writer, with 
his purpose in his eye, set down before the 
preceding cosmogony. Why should he repeat 
circumstantially, what in that was freely 
described ? Why should he relate again the 
separation of the Heaven from the Earth, the 
division of the waters, the creation of the 
heavenly bodies, [the production of the rep- 
tiles and fishes], which did not specially 
concern his particular purpose ? With a few 
words, then, he puts all this together, ‘ in the 
day of Jehovah-Elohim’s making Earth and 
Heaven,’ so at once passing over to that 
which he purposes to describe. 
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916. iv.1-26, Jehovistic, 

This jsection, it will be seen, belongs 
to the same writer as the two preceding 
sections, — though he uses now ‘Je- 
hovah ’ only, instead of the compound 
name ‘ Jehovah-Elohim.’ This ap- 
pears from the numerous references 
made in it throughout to ii.4~iii.24, 
whereas there is no indication of any 
relationship to the E. section, i.l-ii.3. 

(i) v.l, ‘ Eve,’ as in iii.20 : the Elohist does 
not mention at all the name of the first 
woman, nor does it occur anywhere else in 
theO.T.; 

(ii) V.2, the name Kapin, ‘Cain,’ derived 
from kanah, ‘ get ’ : comp, the derivations of 

Adam,’ ii.7, ‘ Ishah,’ ii.23, ‘ Eve,’ iii.20 ; 

(iii) t'.2,12, ‘ till the ground,’ as in ii,6,iii. 
23; 

(iv) V.7, ‘ and tow'ards thee its desire, and 
thou — ^thou shalt rule over it’ : comp, iii.16, 
‘ and towards thy husband thy desire, and he 
— ho shall rule over thee’ ; 

(v) V.9, ‘ where is Abel thy brother ? ’ comp. 
iii.9, ‘ where art thou ? ’ 

(vi) v.lO, ‘and He said. What hast thou 
done ? ’ ccwp.iii.13, * and He said. What is this 
thou hast done ? ’ 

(vii) v.ll, ‘cursed art thou,’*&c. : comp. 
the curses in iii.14,17 ; 

(viii) t’.12, ‘when thou tillest the ground, 
it shall not henceforth yield unto thee its 
strength ’ ; comp, the sentence on Adam, iii. 
17-19; 

(ix) r.l4, ‘face of tlio (/round (E.V. earth) ^ 
as in ii.6 ; 

(x) r.l5, Jehovah ‘ set a mark upon Cain ’ : 
comp, the anthropomorphisms in (913) ; 

(xi) V.16, the name ‘ Nod ’ is derived, ap- 
parently, from nad, ‘ vagab^d,’ r. 12,14 : 
comp, the derivations of Adatff, Ishah, Eve, 
Cain, as in (ii) above ; 

(xii) i;.16, ‘ Eden,’ as in ii.8,10.15,iii.23,24 ; 

(xiii) v.25,26, the writer may have adopted 

the names, ‘ Seth ’ and ‘ Enos,’ from the Elo- 
histic account in if it lay before him, as, 
perhaps, h^bas adopted the name ‘Adam,’ v.25, 
from i.26 6rv.2; 

(xiv) C.2C, the name Sheth, ‘ Seth,’ derived 
from shith, ‘ appoint ’ : comp, the derivations 
I of Adam, &c., as above. 

CHAPTER HI. 

ANALYSIS OF GEN.V.l~Vn.24. 

917. v.1-32 (except v.29), Elohistic. 

This section is the continuation of 

the Elohistic narrative, i. l-ii,3, to which 
it refers distinctly, hut not at all to the 
Jehovistic passage, ii.4~iv.26. 

(i) v.l, ‘ in the likeness of Elohim made Ho 
him’ : comp, i.27, ‘in the image of Elohim 
created He him ’ ; 

(ii) v.1,3, ‘ likeness,’ as in i,26 ; 

(iii) V.2, ‘male and female created He 
them,’ as in i.27 ; 

(iv) v.2f ‘ He blessed them,’ as in i.28 ; 
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(v) r.3, * in his likeness, after his image' : 
comp.i.26, ‘ in our image, after our likeness.’ 

918. T. 29 is a Jehomstic interpolation, 
as appears — not only from its contain- 
ing the name * Jehovah,' but also — ^from 
its referring distinctly to the Jehovistic 
section, ii.4-iv.26. 

(i) ‘ over our work and over the pain of our 
hands’ : comp, the ‘work and pain’ imposed 
on Adam in iii.17-19 ; 

(ii) ‘the ground which Jehovah cursed’; 
coOTp.iii.17, ‘cursed is the ground for thy 
sake’ ; 

(iii) The name NoUkh, ‘Noah,’ connected 
with nikham, ‘ comfort ’ : comp, the deriva- 
tions of ‘Adam,’ ii.7, ‘ Ishah,’ ii.23, ‘ Eve,’ iii. 
‘20, ‘ Cain,’ iv.l, ‘ Nod,’ iv.16, ‘ Seth,’ iv.26. 

N.B. — Probably, the original conclusion of 
V.28 was ‘ and begat Noah,* as in t?.6,9,12,l5, 
1 8,21, ‘25. In r.3 the Elohist writes, ‘ and begat 
[not ‘ begat a son'} in liis likeness, after his 
image, and called his name Seth.' This also 
suggests that the Elohist would not at any 
rate have written what now stands in «.28,‘2y, 

‘ end begat a son, and called his name Noah.* 
As said above, he probably wrote ‘ and begat 
Noah,’ and the Jehovist, or some later com- 
piler, has substituted a ‘ a son ’ for ‘ Noah,’ 
in oi-der to introduce his explanation of the 
name. $ 

919. vi.l-S, Jehovistic. 

In V. 5 the E.V. and Latin Vulgate im- 
ply Elohivi : but the Heb., Sam., and all 
tlie other ancient versions and Targums 
have ‘ Jehovah,’ except that the LXX. 
has ‘ Jehovah-Elohim.’ 

Also in f.2,4, we find the phrase 
‘ sons of Elohim ’ = angels. But this 
was the ctfrrent designation of angels, 
which any writer, however thoroughly 
Jehovistic, must have used, since the 
phrase ‘sons of Jehovah’ is never 
employed for them. 

920. Thus it appears that this section 
is quite Jehovistic, and it connects itself 
with the previous Jehovistic matter, 
and with that exclusively, by the follow- 
ing links : — 

(i) r.l,7, ‘face of the ground^ as in ii.O, 
iv.l4 ; the partiality of the Jehovist for the 
use of the word ddamah (911 ,i) is here very 
strongly marked,— v.l, ‘when man began 
to multiply on the face of the ground,’ — v,7, 

‘ I will wi^ out man from off the face of the 
ground,’— in both which cases the E.V. has 
‘earth’; 

(ii) V.7, * from off the face of the ground,’ 
as in iv.I4 ; 

(iii) r.3,6,7, the writer attributes to the 
Deity human affections, disappointment, 
change of plan, &c. (913) ; 

(iv) c.3,7, ‘and Jehov^ said’ : cofnp. the 
secret speeches ascribed to Jehovah in ii.l8, 
iil.22. 

921. vi.9-22, ElokistiCf except r. 15, 16. 


(i) t).9, Noah ‘ walked with Elohim,’ as in 
t;.22.24 ; 

(ii) would hardly have been written 
by one, who had already written v.6-8 ; 

(iii) v,12, ‘ and Elohim s<x$ the earth, and 
behold! it was corrupted’: comp.i.31, *and 
Elohim saw all that He had made, and behold I 
it was very good'; 

(Iv) e.20,20,‘20, ‘ after his kind,’ as in 1.11, 
12,‘il,&c. {ten times) ; 

(v) V.20, ‘every creeping thing of the 
ground,’ as in i.25 ; 

922. vi.15,16, Jehovistic. 

These verses appear to be Jehomstic : , 
since the Elohist seems to have com- 
pleted his directions for the making of 
the Ark in t;.14, — * > 

make it of cypress- wood , make it in cells, 
pitch it within and without ; — 

after which we find a fresh set of di- 
rections, — 

and this is how thou shalt make it, &c.’ 

It is, however, impossible to speak 
with perfect confidence here, as the indi- 
cations are slight, and these last words 
might be understood to mean, — 

‘This is how thou shalt determine the dimen- 
sions of the Ark.’ 

But after this follow the directions for 
•a ‘light’ and a ‘door,’ ulfi, which are 
here separated from the other Elohistic 
detail in t.H, ‘ make it in cells.’ Also 
the preciseness of these directions, in 
t’.15,16, corresponds much more with 
the style of the Jehovist thiMi with the 
simple generalisations of the Elohist* 

923. vii.1-6, Jehovistic. 

(i) v.l, the writer refers to ‘ the Ark,’ as 
already known, whether referring to the 
Elohistic narrative, or to his own words (V) 
in vi.15,16, or to the well-known Ark of the 
legend ; 

(ii) r.l, ‘thou and nil thy house’ : contr, 
the E. expression, vi.l8, ‘ thou, and thy sons, 
and thy wife, and thy sons’ wives, with 
thee’; 

(iii) <?.2, ‘ thou shalt take to thee ’ : contr. 
the E. expression, vi.20, ‘ they shall^ome unto 
thee,’ i.e. come of themselves; E, says that 
Noah is to * take ’ of the food, and ‘ gather* 
it ‘to him,* Vi. 21; 

(iv) r. 4:,.* I will' wipe out all the substance, 
which I have made, from off the face of 
ground' : comp, vi.7, ‘ I will wipe out man, 
whom I have created, from off the face of the 
ground ’ ; 

(v) V.4, * from off the face of the ground,* 

cu in iv.l4,vi.7 ; comp, also ‘ face of the 
ground,* ii.6,vi.l. ^ 

924. As already remarked (203, 204), 
it is obvious that a discrepancy exists 
between the Jehovistic command in 
vii.2,3, — 
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‘ to take by sevens of every clean beast and of 
every fowl,’— 

and the Elohistic in \d.l9,20, that — 

‘ tm of every living thing, of fowl, and of 
cattle, and of creeping thing,’— 
should be brought into the Ark. After 
the above plain exhibition of the dif- 
ference of the sources, from which the 
two accounts are derived, it is needless 
to discuss the various attempts which 
have been made to ‘ reconcile ’ the dif- 
ficulty. 

925. But we will quote the words of 

Kalisch : 

This text not only repeats several of the 
statements already distinctly made, but, what 
is more important, it is in one point h'recon- 
cilable with the jtrec^ing narrative, Noah was 
commanded to take into tlie Ark seven pairs 
of all clean, and one pair of all unclean, ani- 
mals, vii.2,3 ; whereas he had before been 
ordered to take one pair of every species, vi. 
19,20, no distinction whatever between clean 
and unclean animals having there been made. 
All the attempts at arguing away this discre- 
pancy have been utterly unsuccessful. The 
difficulty is so obvious, that the most desperate 
efforts have been miule. Some regard the 
second and third verses as the later addition 
of a pious Israelite ; while Habbinical writers 
maintain that six pairs were taken by Noah, 
but one pair came to him spontaneously I Is it 
necessary to refute such opinions V . . .We 
appeal to eveiy unbiassed understanding. 
The Bible cannot be abused to defy common 
sense, to fo.ster sophistry or perverse reason- 
ing, to cloud the intellect, or to poison the 
heart with the rank weeds of insincerity. 

926. vii.6-9, Elohistic, 

ti) t?.6, ‘ and Noah was a son of six hundred 
years’ : comp,v,'<Vl, ‘ and Noah was a son of 
five hundred years ’ ; 

(ii) V.6, ‘ flood of waters,’ as in vi.l7 ; 

(iii) ».7, ‘ and he went, Noah, and his sons, 

and his wife, and his sons’ wives with him, 
into the Ark’: vi.l 8, ‘and thou shalt 

go into the Ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy 
wife, and thy sous’ wives with thee ’ ; and 
contr, the J. expression, ‘ go thou, and all thy 
house, into the Ark,’ vii.l ; 

(iv) v.S, ‘out of the cattle, &o, two, two, 
they came unto Noah ’ : comp, the same form 
of sentence, vi.2(), ‘ out of the fowl, &c. two 
out of all shall come imto thee* ; 

(v) r.8, ‘ cattle, fowl, all thatcreepeth upon 
the ground ’ : comp, the same three classes of 
creaitures, vi.20, ‘fowl, cattle, (all=) every 
creeping-thing of the ground ’ ; 

(vl) e.8, ‘creepeth upon the ground’: 
comp. ‘ creeping-thing of tho ground,’ i.25, 
vi,20 ; - 

(vii) V.9, ‘ two, two,’ comp, vi.19,20 ; 

(viii) W.9, ‘ they came unto Noah ’ : comp.\\. 
20, ‘ shall come unto thee,’ and contr. the J. 
expression, ‘ thou shalt take to thee,’ vii.2. 

927. vii.l 0, Jehovistic. 

‘ It came to pass after the seven days that the 
waters of the flood were upon the earth ’ : 


comp, vii.4, ‘ for after yet seven days I will 
•causo-lt-to-rain upon the earth.’ 

928. vii. 11, Elohistic. 

(i) ‘ in tho six-hundredth year of Noah’s 
life’ : comp, vii.e, ‘Noah was a son of six* 
hundred years ’ ; 

(ii) ‘ the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, and the windows of heaven were 
opened’ : comp. Jhe idea of the waters beneath, 
and tho waters above, the Armament, i.6,7 ; 

(iii) ‘ deep,’ as in i.2. 

929. vii. 12, Jehovistic. 

‘ and the rain was upon the earth forty days 
and forty nights' : comp, vii.4, ‘I will cause- 
it-to-mm upon the earth forty days and forty 
nights* 

Obviously, this Jehovistic statement 
of the forty days’ rain is here inserted 
awkwardly, out of its proper place in the 
story. In 'P.17 it comes in more suitably 
to the context, after tho description of 
Noah and his family going into the 
Ark on the first day : whereas both v.lO 
and t’.l 2 interrupt the continuity of the 
narrative. 

930. vii.l3-16% Elohistic. 

(i) ‘ Noah, and Shem, and Ham, and 
Japhetli , Noah's wife, and his sons’ three wives, 
with them’ : oomj>. vi.l0,vii.7, and conir. the 
J. expression, ‘ thou and all thy house,’ vii.l ; 

(ii) v.14,14,14,14, ‘ after his kind,’ as in i.ll, 
12, &c. {ten timas), vi. 20, 20,20 ; 

(iii) V. 14, ‘ every creeping thing that creep- 
eth mx)n the eartli,’ as in i.2G : comp, also 
i.28, ‘ every animal that creepeth uix)n the 
earth,’ i.30, ‘everything creeping upon Uio 
earth ; ’ 

(iv) v.irt, ‘they came unto Noah into tho 
Ark,’ as in vii.9 : comp, also ‘ shall come unto 
thee,’ vi.20, and coritr. the J. expression, 
‘thou shalt take unto thee,’ vii,2 ; 

(v) u.I.'i,!!), ‘ all flesh,’ as in vi. 12, 13,17,19 ; 

(vi) v.lb, ‘ two, two,’ as in vii.9 ; comp. vi. 
19,20 ; 

(vii) V.15, ‘ all flcsli, in which Is a spirit of 
life,’ as in vi.l7 : comp, also i.30, ‘ all, in 
whicli is a living soul ’ ; 

(viii) r.l6», ‘ male and female,’ as in i.27,v. 
2,vi.I9,vii.9; 

(ix) ‘as Elohim commanded him,’ 

evidently closed originally this E. passage, as 
the like phi'aee closes tho E. pas.sagca vi.22, 
vii.9. 

931. In y.l3, we read, — 

‘ On that very same day went Noah, &c. into 
the Ark,’ — 

i.e., apparently, on the same day that — 

‘ the fountains of the gi-eat deep were broken 
up, &c.,’ V. 11, 

and the Flood began : whereas, accord- 
ing to the Jehovist, v.1,4 : — 

‘ and Jehovah said to Noah, Go thou, and all 
thy house, into the Ark . . . for yetlseven days 
and I will cause-it-to-rain upon the earth,’ — 
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it would seem that Noah and his family 
were to go into the Ark seven days 
fore the beginning of the Flood. If it 
be said that Noah was to go in a week 
•before the Flood, and was to employ 
the interval in ‘taking to him’ the 
animals, 2,3, so as to go in finally on 
the very same day when the Flood 
began, yet v.\^ appears to say that the 
animals also went in, together with 
Noah, on that same day, — 

‘ they, and every beast after its kind, &c.* 

932. vii.l6*’,17, Jekovistic. 

(i) ‘ and Jehovah shut np after him ' : 
comp, the J. anthropomorphisms (913); 

(ii) v.lG^, reference is here made to the 
door provided by the Jehovist (?) in vi,16 ; 

(iii) v.n, ‘and the Deluge was forty days 
upon the earth’ : eornp. the v^ similar form 
of sentence, i?.12, ‘ and the rain was upon the 
earth forty days ’ ; 

(iv) v.\ly ‘forty days’ [LXX ‘and forty 
nights ’] : comp, the ‘ forty days and forty 
nights’ of rain, vii.4,12. 

N.B. The Elohist says, v.24, that ‘the 
waters were mighty upon the earth ir>0 days,’ 
and he evidently means that they went on 
increasing ‘during all this time, since after 
this he says, viii,2, ‘ the fountains of the deep 
and the windows of the heaven were stopped.’ 
This seems to show conclusively that v.l7*, 
‘ and the flood wasi forty days upon the earth,’ 
must belong to the Jehovist. The writer, 
perhaps, meant it to be understood that the 
waters stood, at their highest, 15 cubits over 
‘ all the high mountains, that were beneath 
all the heaven,’ v.l9, and that the Ark, which 
was 30 cubits high, vi.l5, floated half below 
the water, so that, when driven by the wind 
over the mountain-tops, it would just touch 
the top of Ararat, and ground at once, as soon 
as the waters fell. 

933. vii.18-20, JehovistiCj except 
v.l8^19^ 

(i) and the waters were mighty and 
multiplied greatly upon the earth,’ — appears 
to be ElohistiCf since the compound expression, 

‘ be mighty and multiply,’ corresponds ex- 
actly, mutatis mutandis, (for * fructify ’ could 
not be used of the waters,) to the favourite E. 
formula, ‘fructify and multiply,’ which oc- 
curs in i.22,28,viii.l7,ix.l,7 ; 

(ii) v.l9^, ‘under all the heaven’ ia EloMs- 
tic : comp. vi.l7, ‘ from under the heaven ’ ; 

(iii) «.18'>, — ‘ and the Ark went upon the 
face of the waters,’ — appears to be Jehovistic, 
describing a further stage of the action of the 
waters beyond that mentioned by the Jehovist 
in t;.17*>,-- •* and the waters multiplied, and 
they rai^ the Ark, and it was lift^ from off 
the earth, and the Ark went upon the face of 
the waters’ ; 

(iv) ®.19* is also Jehovistic, for a critical 
reason given in the larger edition (IV.57.i). 

N.B. It would seem that in u.20 the Jeho- 
vist wished to explain how the effect described 
by B. in if.lS**, — ‘ and all the high mountains, 
that were under all the heaven, were covered, 


— brought about, and go he inserted 
^fifteen cubits upward the watea* were 
mighty, and the mountains w^ covered’: 
comp. ‘ cubits,’ vi;i6,16, ‘upward,’ vi.ie. 

934. Yi\.2l^22y MoJmtie. 

(i) r.21, ‘ all flesh,’ m vi.l2, 18,17, 19, vii. 

15,16; ■ 

(ii) e.21, ‘ that creepeth upon the earth,’ as 
in i.28,.30,vii.l4 ; 

(iii) V.21, ‘ swarming-thlngs,’ ‘swarm,’ as 
in i.20,2l ; 

(iv) V.22, ‘ all in whose nostrils was _ the 
breath of a spirit of life' : comp. vi.l7,vli.l5, 
‘ all flesh in which was a spirit of life ’ ; 

(v) V.22, ‘ all out of all,’ as in ■viii.l7,ix.l0. 

935. vii.23“, Jehovistic. 

These words, as far as ‘and they 
were wiped-out of (E.V. ‘ destroyed 
from ’) the earth,’ are a mere repetition 
of V. 21, and of such a kind, that they 
could hardly have been penned imnie^ 
diately after t;.21 by the same writer. 
Accordingly we shall find that they 
exhibit unmistakable signs of the 
Jehovistic author. 

(i) «.23'‘, ‘ and He wiped-out [B.V. ‘ was 
destroyed ’] all the substance, which was upon 
the face of the ground, from man unto cattle, 
unto creeping-thing, and unto fowl of the 
heaven’: comp, vi.7, ‘I will wipe out man, 
whom I have created from off the face of the 
ground, from man unto cattle, unto creeping- 
thing, and unto fowl of the heaven,’ and vii. 
4, ‘ I will wipe out all the substance, which I 
have made, from off the face of tho ground * ; 

(ii) V.23®, ‘ substance,’ as in vii.4 ; 

(iii) * face of the ground,’ as in ii.G, 
iv.l4,vi. 1,7, vii.4. 

936. vii.23^24, Elohistic. 

(i) v.23^, ‘ that was with him in the ark,’ 
comp, viii.l. 

(ii) V.24, ‘ a hundred and fifty days’ : see 
987 N.B.). 

CHAPTER IV. 

ANALYSIS OF GEN.Vin.l-XI.26. 

937. viii.l,2*3'»,4*>,5, Elohistic. 

(i) v.l, ‘ every animal,’ as in vii. 14 ; 

(ii) v.\, ‘ every animal, and all the cattle* : 

comp. vii.l4 ; * 

(iii) v.l, ‘ that was with him in the ark,* as 
in vii. 23^ ; 

(iv) V.2*, ‘ the fountains of the deep,’ ‘ the 
windows of heaven,’ as in vii.ll ; 

(v) v.2», ‘deep,’ as in i.2, vii.ll ; 

(vi) v.3\ ‘ a hundred and fifty days,* cts in 
vii.24; 

(vii) t.4, *ih the seventh month, in the 
seventeenth day of the month,’ and v.5, * in 
the tenth, in the first of the month ’ : comp. 
vii.ll, ‘in the second month, in the seven- 
teenth day of the month.’ 

N.B. Reckoning one month = 30 days, so 
that 150 days 5 months, we have the date 
of the beginning of the flood, 2mo. I7d. (vii. 
11) + the time of its continuance, 5mo. (vii. 
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24,viii.8) ss 7mo. 17d,, the time wben ^the 
ark grounded, viii.4,— -from which it follows 
that all these notices of time are by the same 
writer. 

938. viii.2^3* 4*, are Jehovistic, 

I assent now, for Tarious critical 
reasons, to the views of Hupfeld (from 
whom I differed in the larger edition), 
and assign these passages to the Jehovist, 
including the words in 

‘ and the Ark rested . , , upon the moun- 
tains of Ararat ; ' 

so that the original E. story ran thus — 

* And at the end of a hundred and fifty days 
the waters abated, in the seventh month, on 
the seventeenth day of the month.’ 

939. viii.6-12, Jehovistic. 

(i) V.6, ‘forty days,’ as in vil.4,12,17 ; 

(ii) ©.6, ‘ window * : comp, the direction for 
making the ‘ lights' vi.16, to which the writer 
evidently refers in this passage, since he 
speaks of Noah opening ‘ the window which 
he had made'', comp, also the reference to the 
‘ rfoor,’ vi.l6, in vii.l6*> ; 

(iii) ©.8, * to seeM the waters were lessened, 
&c.’ : comp. ii.l9, *io see what he would call 
them ’ ; 

(iv) ©.8, * from off the face of the ground,’ 
as in iv.l4,vi.7,vii.4 ; comp, also * face of the 
ground,’ ii.6,vi.l,vii.23 ; 

(v) ©.10,12, ‘seven days,* as in vii.4,10 : 
comp, the line of the number ‘ seven ’ in iv. 
15,‘24,vii.2,3 ; 

ivi) The Elohist mentions only the dap, 
month, and year, of the most notable events of 
the flood, vii.G,ll,viii.4,6,13,14: the Jehovist 
marks the stages of its progress by ‘seven 
days’and*fortydays,’vii.4,10,12,17,viiL6,10,12; 

(vii) That we are right in assigning to the 
Jehovist this section about the raven and 
dove, is further confirmed by the inconsis- 
tency which exists in the data of time, as the 
story now stands. Between the time when 
‘ the tops of the mountains were seen,’ ©.5, on 
the first day of the tenth month, and the time 
when ‘ the waters were dried up from off the 
earth,’ ©.13, on the first day of the /ns# month 
(of the next year), would be an interval of 
three months == 90 days. If we deduct the 40 
days of waiting, ©.G, we have 50 days remain- 
ing for the sending out of the raven and dove ; 
whereas the story plainly implies an interval 
of 7 days only between each sending, to which 
might be added 7 days more after the dove 
was sent out the second time, — making only 
21 days altogether. 

* N.B. It must have been supposed that 
Noah, either by reason of the size, or situation, 
or construction, of the window, or because of 
the elevation of the Ark on the top of Ararat, 
could not see for himself what was passing 
uponrtho plains below. 

940. viii.l3~19,EZoAe«^/<;, except ^;.13^ 

(i) ©.13, ‘ in the six hundred and first year’: 
comp. vii. 11, ‘in the six hundredth year of 
No^’s life’ ; comp, also v.32,vii.6; 

(ii) ©.13, ‘ in the first, in the first of the 
month,’ and ©.14, ‘ in the second month, in 


the i^ven-and -twentieth day of the month* : 
eomp. vli.ll,vill.4,5 ; 

(iii) ©.16, ‘thou, and thy wife, and thy 
sons, and thy sons’ wives with thee,’ as in 
vi.l8,vii.7,18; contr. the J. expression, ‘thou 
and all thy house,’ vii.l ; 

(iv) ©.17,19, ‘ every animal,’ as in vii. 14, 
viii.l; 

(v) ©.17, ‘every animal that is with thee’ ; 
comp. viii.l , ‘ every animal that was with him ’ ; 

(vi) ©.17, ‘ every animal . . . out of all flesh ’ : 
comp. vi.l9, ‘ all the living out of all flesh * ; 

(vii) ©.17, ‘ all flesh,’ vi.l2,13,17,19,vil.l6,16, 
21 ; 

(vili) ©.17, ‘ among fowl and among cattle,’ 
ac in vii.21 ; 

(ix) ©.17 ,* every creeping-thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth,’ as in i.26,'\di.l4 : comp. 
also 1.28, 30 ; 

(x) ©.17, ‘swarm,’ as in 1.20,21, vii.21 ; 

(xi) V.17, ‘ fructify and multiply,’ i.22,28 ; 

(xii) ©.18, ‘ Noah, and his wife, &c.,’ as in 
(iii) above ; 

(xiii) ©.19. ‘ everything creeping upon the 
earth,’ as in i.30. 

941. viii.l 3’’, Jehovistic. 

(i) ‘face of the ground,’ as in ii.6,iv.l4, 

vi. l,7,vii.4,23,viii.8 ; 

(ii) ‘covering’ explains, perhaps, the ob- 
scure direction in vi.l6, ‘ in n cubit shalt thou 
finish it above ’ ; 

(iii) this statement, — ‘and Noah removed 
the covering of the ark, and saw, and behold 1 
the face of the ground was dry,’— introduces 
into the account, os it now stands, the ano- 
maly, that the Ark was uncovered nearly two 
months before Noah and his family and the 
multitude of animals came out of it, os ap- 
pears from ©.13,14. 

942. The later ecclesiastical year 
began in the Sprincf. But in the older 
time the ‘ Feast of Ingathering’ was 
‘ in the end of the year,’ E.xxiii.16, so 
tliat the new year, apparently, began 
in Autumn. It is probable that this 
more ancient reckoning is observed in 
this account of the Flood, which in that 
case began, according to the story, 
about the middle of the second month, 

vii. l 1, «.e. . abpii| „the beginning of 
November, and laftSd over the five wet 
and stormy winter months, vii.24, 

viii. 3, till the bright days of Spring 
came round, and the waters were 

dried up from off the earth ’ during 
the heat of summer. But then the 
herbivorous animals, coming out of the 
Ark in the second month (November), 
vili. 14, would be in want of food till 
the spring. 

943. viii.20-22, Jehovistic, 

(i) ©.20, these sacrifices require the ‘ seven * 
pairs of clean animals provided by the Jeho- 
rist, vii.2,3, to which also the e^epression 
clean cattle ’ in this verse refers ; 
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(il) U.21, ‘Jehovah smelled the sweet sa- 
vour ’ : comp, the J. anthropomoiphisms In 
(913) vl.3,6,7,vii.l6^• 

‘Jehovah said onto His heart: 
<^omp. the secret speeches ascribed to Jehovah, 
fi.l8,iii.22,vi.3,7 ; 

(iv) r.21, ‘ His heart,' m in vi.6 ; 

(v) r.21, ‘ I will not add to cunc again the 
ground for man's sake ’ ; comp. iii.l7, ‘ cursed 
is the ground for thy sake* v.29, ‘ about the 
ground which Jehovah cursed ’ ; 

(vi) 17.21, ‘ curse the ground ’ : comp, the J. 
curses in iii.l4,iv.ll,v.29 ; 

(vii) 17.21, ‘ the imagination of man’s heart 
is evil from his youth,’ as in vi.6 ; 

944. ix.1-17, EloMstic. 

(i) 17.1, ‘ and Elohim blessed Noah, and his 
sons ’ : comp, the blessing on Adam, i.28,v.2 ; 

(ii) 17.1,7, ‘fructify and multiply,’ as in 
i.22,28,viii.l7 ; 

(iii) 17.1, ‘ fructify, and multiply, and fill the 
earth,’ cls in i.28 ; 

(iv) 17.2,10,10, ‘ every animal of the earth’ 
as in i.30 : contr. the J. expression, ‘ every 
animal of the fields ii.l9,20,iii.l,14 ; 

(v) 17.2, ‘ the fear of you, and the terror of 
you, shall be upon every animal of the earth, 
'&c.’ : comp, the E. passage 1.26,28, ‘ let them 
have dominion over’ fish, fowl, cattle, &c. ; 

(vi) 17.2, ‘ all that creepeth the ground ’ 
<E.V. ‘earth’); comp. i.25,vi.20, ‘every 
creeping-thing of the ground,’ vii,8, ‘ all that 
creepeth upon the ground ’ ; 

(vii) 17.2, ‘ fishes of the sea ’ : comp. * fish of 
the sea,’ i.2G,28 ; 

(viii) 17.3, ‘ every creeping-thing thatliveth 
comp, i.21 , ‘ every living soul that creepeth’ ; 

(ix) 17.3, ‘ to you it shall be for food,’ i.29 ; 

(x) 17.3, ‘ green herb,’ as in i.30 ; 

(xi) 17.5, ‘ every animal,’ vii.l4,viii.l,17,19 ; 

(xii) 17.6, ‘ in the imago of Elohim made He 
man,’ as in i.27 ; 

(xiii) 17.7 , ‘ swarm as in i. 20,21 , vii. 21 ,viii.l 7 ; 

(xiv) 17.9,11,15, ‘ my covenant,’ as in vi.l8 ; 

(xv) 17.9,11,17, ‘ establish a covenant,’ vi.18 ; 

(xvi) 17.10, ‘ among fowl and among cattle,’ 
as in vii.21,viii.l7 ; 

(xvii) 17.10,12,15,16, ‘ every living soul,’ i.21 ; 

(xviii) 17.10,12, ‘that is with you:’ comp. 

‘ that was with him,’ vii.'23'»,viii.l, ‘ that is 
with thee,’ viii.17 ; 

(xix) 17.11, 15,15, 16, 17j ‘all flesh,’ as in 
vi.l2, 13, 17,19, Vii.l5,16,2i,yiil.l7 ; 

(xx) 17.15,16, ‘ remeafibetf,’ as in viii.l ; 

(xxi) 17.15,16, ‘every living soul among 
all flesh’: comp. vi.l9, ‘every living thing 
out of all flesh,’ viii.17, ‘every animal , • . 
out of all flesh.’ 

945. In ix.3 tl^e Elobist records the 
permission to eat animal food, as 
given only after the flood, in agree- 
ment with his account of the Creation, 
where we read, i.29 — 

‘And Elohim said, Behold, I give you every 
herb seeding seed, which is on the face of all 
the earth, and every tree in which is the fruit 
of a tree seeding seed : to you it shall be for 
food.’ 

The* Jehovist, however, makes Abel 
a * tender of sheep,’ iv.2 : and though 


sheep might, no doubt, have been kept 
only for the sake of their woal or milk, 
yet in iv.4 the firstlings of the flock 
are sacrificed, and only, or chiefly, 
their fat seems to have been offered. 
It may be fairly inferred thal^ accord- 
ing to the Jehovist, the rest was sup- 
posed to be eaten afterwards, as in the 
case of ordinary peace-offerings. 

946. , Jehovistic. 

(i) 17.18, ‘ Ham — ^he is the father of Canaan/ 
as in 17.22 ; 

(ii) 17.20, this notice of the ‘beginning’ of 
wine-making corresponds to the similar Jeho- 
vistic notices of the beginning of cattle- 
keeping, iv.20, music, iv.21, working in iron, 

iv. 22, and probably also of sheep-tending and 
agriculture, iv.2 ; 

(iii) 17.25, ‘ cursed be Canaan’ : comp, the J. 
curses, iii.l4,17,iv.ll,v.29,viii.21 ; 

, (iv) 17.25, ‘ a servant of servants shall he 
(Canaan) be,’ 17.26,27, ‘and Canaan shall be 
his servant' ; here there is a play on the name 
Kendiian, ‘Canaan,’ which is derived from 
Kanah, ‘ bo low, be humble ’ : but Canaan 
really means the low coast country ==^he 
‘ lowlands ,’ or its inhabitants, in opposition 
TO Aram, the high country or ‘ highlands * ; 

(v) 17.27, the name yepheth, ‘Japheth/ is 
played upon, in connection witli the verb 
yapht, ‘ he shall enlarge ’ : comp, the J. deri- 
vations of names, ii.7,23,iii.20,iv.l,16,25,v.29. 

N.B. — ‘ Jehovah ’ is named the * Elohim of 
Shem/ 17.26, who [?Elohim or Japheth] ‘ shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem,* i7.27 : but this 
name is nob used in the blessing of Japheth, 
for which only the general name of the Deity 
is employed, and not the covenant-name of 
the God of Shem, and of Shem’s offspring, 
Israel. 

947. ix.28,29, Elohistic. 

These verses refer to the E. datum, 
in vii. 6, and they correspond in lan- 
guage with that of the E. genealogy in 

v. 7,8, &c., except that no mention is 
made of Noah’s * begetting sons and 
daughters ’ after the Flood. It would 
seem that he was supposed to have had 
only three sons, ‘ Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth,’ all born before the Flood; 
and^ indeed, we read, in v.l9 — 

‘ These were the three sons of Noah; and out 
of them was all the earth overspread.’ 

948. x.1-32, Jchovisiic. 

(i) 17.6, ‘out of these were separated the 
isles,’ 17.32, ‘ out of these werp separated the 
nations’; comp. ix.l9, ‘out of these were 
spread-abroad all the earth ’ ; 

(ii) 17.6,32, Iwas separated,’ as in ii.l0 ; 

(iii) 17.6,20,31,32 : comp, these summarising 
clauses, at the end of the corresponding pas- 
sages, with ix.l9 ; 

(iv) 17.18, ‘were spread-ahroad ’ ; comp. 

‘ was spread-abroad,’ ix.19 ; 
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(V) V.21, ‘and to Shem— to him also there 
was bom ’ : comp, iv.26, ‘ and to ^th — to him 
also there was lK)rn ; ’ 

(vi) V.21, ‘Shorn, the elder brother of Ja- 

W OA ‘ ’h^« iirnitin^r' «art« * • 
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7,23 ,iii.20,iv, 1 ,1 6,26 ,v.29,ix. 27 ; 

(viii) V.26, ‘ the earth,’ used of the popu- 
lation of tho earth, as in ix.l9 ; 

(ix) The Jehovist in this copter shows a 
remarkable amount of geof^raphical and histo- 
rical knowledge ; comp. ii.lO-14,iv.lG,17,viii.4. 

949. xi.1-9, Jehovistic. 

(i) r.l, ‘ all the earth ’ = the whole human 
race, as in ix.19 ; 

(ii) ?).4, ‘ let us make to ourselves a name ’ : 
comp, the J. expression, * men of a name' vi-4 ; 

(lii) v.4,8,9, ‘spread-abroad,’ as in ix.l9,x.l8 ; 

(iv) r.4,8,9, ‘ upon the face of all the earth,’ 
as in vii.3,viii.9 : the Blohist, however, uses 
this phrase in i.29 ; 

(v) i'.5, ‘Jehovah came down to see the 
city,’ and v.l, * let us go down, and confourtd 
their language ’ : comp, the J. anthroponmr- 
phisras, &LC. ; 

(vi) «.5, ‘the sons of man’: comp, ‘the 
daughters of man,’ vi.2 ; 

(■vdi) r.6, * and Jehovah said ’ : comp, tho 
secret speeches ascribed to Jehovah in ii.l8, 
iii.22,vi.3,7,viii.21 ; 

(viii) r.9, the name * Babel,’ derived from 
balaf. ‘ confound’ : comp, the J. derivations, 
ii.7 ,23,iii.20 ,iv.l ,1 6,26 , v. 29 ,ix.27 ,x. 26 ; 

N.B. Apparently, this account of the ‘ con- 
fusion of tongues’ and dispersion of mankind 
is in connection also with the J. statement, 
X.25, that, in Pelcg’s days, ‘the earth was 
divided.’ 

The derivation of ‘ Babel,’ in v.9, is 
incorrect. There is little doubt now, 
among scholars, that the word is pro- 
perly Bab-Il, meaning ‘ House of God.’ 

950. xi.lO-2G, Elohistic. 

This table is plainly a continuation of 
the E. genealogy in G.v. The Jehovistic 
account has anticipated i* in x. 22-26, 
as to the births of Arpharad, Salah, 
Eber, Peleg, just as in iv.26 it anti- 
cipated the E. mention of the name of 
Adam, v.2, and in iv.26, 26, the E. 
mention of Seth and Enos, v.3,6ii 

(i) v.lO, ‘ These are the generations of 
Shem ’ : comp, vi.9, * These are the generations 
of Noah ’ ; 

(ii) v.lO, ‘ son of a hundred years * ; comp. 

v.32,vii.6 ; 

(iii) v.11,13,16, iic,, ‘ and Shem lived after 

begetting and begat sons and 

daughter’ : comp, the «ame form of expres- 
sion, v.7,10,13, &c. ; * 

(iv) &C., ‘and he lived,’ as in 

v.8,6,7,9, &o,, ix.2e. 


CHAPTEB V. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ELOHIST 
AND JEHOVIST. 

951. We have thus examined the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis, down to 
the point where the history of Abraham 
commences. And wo have seen that 
these chapters may be separated, with 
reasonable certainty, — so ' that the 
general inference, that two hands 
are traceable, will not be invalidat('d 
because a difference of opinion may 
still fairly exist among scholars as to 
some minor details, — into fwo distinct 
sets of passages, which may now bo 
summed up as follows ; — 

Eloittstic. 

(E.6C,J.O) 

l.l-ii.3 

v. l -28,00-32 

vi. 9-14,17-‘J2 

vii. (;-9,l 1 ,13-1 6*,! S'*,! 9^,21 ,22,23^24 

viii. l ,2»,3i',4i\6,13%14-19 

ix. l-17,28,2'J 
xi.10-26 

JEnovrsne. 

(E.8,J.00,J.E.20) 

ii.4-iv.26 

V.29 

vi. 1-8,16,16 

vii. 1-6,10, 1 2,1 7,1 8»>,1 9»,20,23* 

viii. 2»^3'*,4'*^^)-12,13^20-22, 

ix. l8-27,x.l-32 
xi.1-9 

N.B. Of the 293 verses In G.i.l-xi.26, ratbor 
less than half {viz. 136) are Elohistic, and the 
rest {viz. 167) Jehovistic, 

962. We have seen also that these 
two sets of passages betray incontesta- 
ble signs of different authorship. In 
one of them, the name ‘ Jehovah’ never 
once occurs throughout, whereas Elo- 
hira is used 66 times. In the other, 

‘ Jehovah’ is the predominant name, 
being used 60 times, while ‘ Elohim ’ ii. 
occurs 28 times, viz. 20 times in the com- 
pound name, ‘ Jehovah-Elohim,’ ii.4- 
iii.24, — (which is found only once be- 
sides in the Pentateuch, viz. in E,ix.30, 
for in G.xxiv.3,7, &c., the expression is 
‘ Jehovah, the Elohim of heaven,’ &c.) 
— four times in the mouth of the ser- 
pent, iii. 1,3,6, 5 , — twice in the popular 
expression for angels, * sons of ifiomm,’ 
vi.2, 4, for which the writer could not 
have used ‘ sons of Jehovah ,’ — once in 
stating that Jehovah is the ‘ Elohim of 
Shem,’ ix.26, — once in speaking of 
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Elohim blessing Japheth, ix.27, appa- 
rently because Japheth was not sup- 
posed to stand in any special relation 
to Jehovah, the Elohim of Shem and 
of the Hebrew people, Shem’s descend- 
ants, — and once in the words of Eve, 
iv.25, explaining the meaning of Seth’s 
name. 

953. In other words, while the one 
writer uses constantly the name ‘ Elo- 
hira ’ and no other, the other writer 
does not use it freely^ as the Proper 
Name of the Divine Being, and scarcely 
uses it at all, except under special 
circumstances, which explain in each 
case his reason for using it. When writ- 
ing freely, ho i^ses habitually the name 
‘ Jehovah.’ It appears, then, that the 
names ‘Elohist’ and ‘ Jehovist’ have 
been applied very justly to distinguish 
these two writers. Biit the reader is 
especially desired to notice tliat we have 
not arrived at the conclusions, which 
have been su\nmcd-up above (951), by 
first assuming y as a fact, the existence 
of this characteristic difForcnce of style, 
and then assigning to one writer tliose 
passages in which the name ‘ Elohim’ 
occurs predominantly, and those marked 
by the name ‘Jehovah’ to tlie other. 

954. On the contrary, we have deduced 
this characteristic peculiarity itself 
from an inspection of the two sets of 
passages already separated. And tliesc 
have been discriminated, and assigned 
to their respective authors, by a rigor- 
ous process of deduction, from a great 
'variety of conspiring peculiarities, which 
have been detected upoli a minute ex- 
amination and careful comparison of 
each passage, — a process, which, to our 
own mind, has the force of an absolute 
demonstration^ as we believe it will to 
most readers, who will be willing to 
foUow it carefully, stop by step. 

955. In the following chapters we 
shall give separately, at full length, the 
Elohistic and Jehovistic portions of 
these first eleven chapters of Grenesis, 
by the consideration of which some of 
the peculiarities of style and thought 
whicn mark the two writers, besides 
that which is connected with the use of 
the Divine Name, will be obvious at a 
glance. • We may here, however, men- 
tion a few of these, which have either 


been already detected in the course of 
our criticisms, or must be apparent, 
oven to a reader unacquainted with 
Hebrew, upon a mere perusal and com- 
parison of the two sets of passages. 

956. Thus, the Elohist is very diffuse 
and simple in his style, and abounds in 
repetitions, as in the use of the clause 
‘after his kind,’ 17 times, i.11,12,21, 
24,25,vi.20, vii. 14, or of the formula 
‘ Noah, and his sons, and his wife, and 
his sons’ wives with him,’ vi. 18, vii. 7, 
13,viii.l6,18, and in his repeated enu- 
meration of the creatures taken into the 
Ark,Ad.20, vii.8, 1 4, 2 1, viii. 1 7, 1 9. Where- 
as the Jehovist is more pointed and 
terse in his expressions, e.g. ‘ thou and 
all thy house, ’vii.l, more spirited, or- 
nate, rhetorical, iv.6,7,9-15,vi.l-7, 

viii. 21,22 ; he quotes poetry, iv.23,24, 

ix. 25-27, and a proverb, x.9 ; he is fond 
of deriving names, ii.7,23,iii.20,iv.l, 

1 G,25,v.29,ix.27,x.25,xi.9 ; and his words 
serve at times to intensify the language 
of the Elohist, as when he expresses 
the wickedness of man before the Flood, 
con?p.vi.5-7 with vi.11-13, or paints the 
destruction of life occasioned by that 
catastrophe, comp. vii.23», with vii. 21. 

957. The Jehovist also uses frequently 
strong anthropomorphisms, ascribing 
human actions, passions, and affections 
to Jehovah, The Elohist has very 
much less of this, and altogether ap- 
pears to have had more grand views of " 
the Divine Being, and of His pater- 
nal relations to mankind : contrast the 
whole tone of the Elohistic account of 
the Creation in i.l-ii.3 with that of the 
Jehovist in ii.4-25. Though the Elo- 
hist manifestly had a deep sense of sin 
and its evil consequences, vi.11-13, yet 
it is only the Jehovist who introduces 

‘ curses,’ iii.l4,17,iv.ll,v.29,viii.21,ix. 
25, and writes the story of the ‘ Fall.’ 

958. It appears that the Elohist lays 
stress upon the observance of the sab- 
bath rest, ii.2,3, and the abstinence from 
the bating of blood, ix.4, and the shed^ 
ding ' of man’s blood, ix.6,6, — these 
two last, indeed, having a close connec- 
tion; since, if< blood was too sacred to 
be eaten, as representing the ‘ life,’ the 
law of abstinence from it as ati akicle 
of food would impress upon the people 
continually the of shedding it. On 
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the other hand, the J ehovist is the ooly 
wtiterwho, as yet, has mentioned som- 
ir.8,4,viii.20,21. Also he makes 
use repeatedly of the number seven, 
vn.2,3,4,10.viii.l0,12, and lays parti- 
cular stress on the number /or^y. vii4, 
12,17,viii.6, which so often occurs in 
the subsequent Scripture histo:^. 

959. It is not necessi^ to instance 
further at present the points which cha- 
racterise the two writers. But the differ- 
ence of style, generally, between them 
cannot possibly be mistaken. When 
the whole Book of Genesis has been 
thus analysed, and we aroablc to com- 
plete the separation of the Elohistic 
and Jehovistic portions throughout, 
we shall be still better able to judge of 
the distinction between them. Then, 
also, it will be the proper time to mark 
in the separate portions any signs of 
time, whi^ may enable us to form some 
definite conjecture as to ages in 
which they were respectlYi^ wnfitten. 

960. In the latter part m Genesis, 
however, distinct traces are found of, at 
least, two other writers, so that the work 
of discrimination is not so easy as we 
have found it to be in these eleven 
chapters ; and the ground will require 
to be yet further cleared, b<ffore we can 
proce^ in a satisfactory manner with 
this part of the work. For the present, 
we content ourselves with the above 
exhibition of the existence of two 
different authors in the Book of Genesis, 
— ^and these not only distinct in style 
and habits of thought, but involving 
remarkable discrepancies, as in the two 
accounts of the Creation (907), in the 
single pair and seven pairs of clean 
animals at the Flood (925^, and in the 
statement of the Jehovist that the 
‘ Flood las^ forty days,’ vii.4,12,17, 
whereas thl^lohist says that it lasted 
150 days, since only q/ifer the 150 days, 
vii.24, according to this writer, — 

* Thefoantains of the deep and the windowB 
of the heaven ^ere stopped,* viii.2. 

961. But we may here take a glance 
at the two passages, with a view 
to consideirwhether we can arrive at 
any definite conclusion a^ p|^ent upon 
one important point, ^ft is agreed 
gene^fy by critics of "note that the 
Mohistic document wim originally a 


complete narrative ; and it wiU be seen 
presently that, as it now lies before us, 
separated from the Jehovistic matter] 
the story of the Elohist is a perfectly 
consistent whole, — a strong confirma- 
tion this of the correctness of our pro- 
cess of division. The question now 
arises, Bid the Jehovist merely in- 
terpolate hi.9 own additions into the 
primitive story, or was the Jehovistic 
document originally a whole by itself? 

962. Hopfkld and some other emi- 
nent critics are of opinion that it was. 
They suppose that the two documents, 
each complete in itself, lay before a later 
compiler, who put them together into 
one narrative, in the form in which wo 
now possess them, taking passages out 
of each as they suited his purpose, or 
seemed to bf3 worth preserving, in order 
to give more ^iik and fulness to the 
story. It is only in this way, they 
think, that we can account for the 
existence of such remarkable discre- 
pancies as we find in the two accounts 
of the Creation and the Deluge. A mere 
interpolator would liave avoided such 
discrepancies whereas a later editor 
might consider the data of l>oth such 
venerable documents too precious to be 
dispensed wdth altogether, notwith- 
standing these discrepancies, or may 
not even have perceived them ; as so 
many devout readers, of ancient and 
modem times, have studied the story, 
as it stands, without perceiving them, 
until their attention had been expressly 
directed to them. 

963. The Jehovistic sections of G.i- 
xi, however, as they now lie before us, 
seem hardly suflftcient — at least, when 
taken alone by them8elvfl|p~to justify 
the conclusion, that thei^nce formed 
parts of an independent connected 
whole. These portions, in fact, of the 
Jehovistic matter appear rather as en- 
largements and embellishments of the 
primitive simple story, by the hand of 
one wm> wrote — not in slavish sub- 
jection to the contents jtfthq primary 
document^ but — with cojiriderable free- 
dom and indepen4ence. 

964. And this seenm true even of the 
second account of tne Creation, on 
which Hijffeld lays much stress in 
support of his own position. Xt is 
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quite easy to conceiTO that the Jeho- 
vist himeehf may not have perceived 
the discrepancies, which in thii^asBage, 
as well as in those about theJlood,he 
has imported into the narrative, as ititf 
to imagine this in the case of a later 
editor, — more especially when we take 
into account th^ difficulty in any case 
of mastering completely all the minute 
details of a story, written by another 
hand. It is almost impossible, indeed, 
for one writer to place himself so accu- 
rately in relation to the age and circum- 
stances of another, as to be able to 
regard the same subiect from exactly 
the same point of view ; and it mi^t 
be expect^ that any author, who would 
undertake to illustrate and amplify a 
narrative like that of the Elohist, 
would fall inevitably, now and then, 
into contradictions, Whidi a close ex- 
amination might detect. This might 
be looked for under the most favourable 
circumstances, if the interpolator had 
had the prime narrative before him, in 
clear roman type, in a printed volume. 
How much more, it may said, when 
we take into acceount the difficulty of 
studying that narrative odt of a long 
roll, consisting of many sheets, stitched 
together, of papyrus or parchment 
manuscript I 

966. Upon the whole, we must reserve 
our judgment on this point until the 
analysis has been carried further, and 
more of the Jehovistic matter lies 
before us. But we are justified, at all 
events, in concluding, from the evidence 
at present before us, that the Jehovistic 
wTiter — whether we regard him as the 
w'riter of a complete independent nar- 
rative, or mc rid y as the interpolator of 
the primary SEhistic document, — was 
one who wrote with considerable inde- 
pendence and boldness of thought, and 
who felt himself in no way bound to 
adhere scrupulously to the details of the 
original story, or to maintain wit^h it a 
perfect unity of style, any more than 
of sentiment. We have thus, to some 
extent, a confirri&ion of the view which 
has been alread^r expressed (in 11.490), 
as to the composition of the Pentateuch. 

966. But we have more than this. 
The analysis, as far as we have gone^ 
confirms the statement in (11.337) that 


the ISohist nev^ mentions the name 
‘Jehovah/ until he records the reve- 
lation of it to Hoses. From this it 
would seem that the words in B.vi.3, — 

* hy my name Jehovaih was 1 not known to 
them—* 

aw really meant to imply ttmt, in ^ 
view of this writer, the‘Jfmw®cit«dfr-ahd 
not merely the full meaning of it — ^was 
unknown before the time of Moses. 
And this result conflicsts, of Course, 
with the view of the Jehovist, who pnts 
it in the mouth of Eve, iv.l, and says, 
iv.26, that from the time of Enos— 

* it was begun lb call upon the name of Je- 
hovah.' 

CHAPTER VL 

THE BLOHISTIC AND* JEHOVISTIC PAS- 
SAGES IN Q'.I.1-XI.26. 

967. Wb shall noyr exhibit in full 
the portions of C.i.l-xi.26, which ap- 

ear to us tc^long to the Elohist and 

ehovis^ rAaipectively. In order to set 
more distinctly before the eyes of the 
English reader the agreements and 
variations in style, which have been 
noted in our preceding critical enquiry, 
it has been necessary to translate these 
chapters again from the original, taking 
care to render, as far as possible, the 
same Hebrew word or phrase always by 
the same English equivalent, — a rule 
which is very often not observed in 
the authorised version. Thus in nine 
places (i.25,iv. 11,1 4, vi. 1 , 7, 20,vii.4,8,ix. 
2) the ori^nal has ‘ the ground,’ where 
the E.V. has ‘the earth,’ whereas the 
E.V. has correctly ‘the ground’ in seven- 
teen other places, ii.6,6,7,9, &c. So 
the same Hebrew word is expressed by 
‘ move ’ in i.2|i,,28,vii.21, and by * creep’ 
in i. 26, 30, vii.8, 14, viii. 17,19, and the cor- 
responding noun, by ‘creen _ 
in nine places, i.24,26,26, and 1 
' moving thing * in ix.3. 

968. It is obvious that, without 
uniformity of translation, |o accurate 
comparison can be instituted between 
the two documents in English. , 

On this account it has beta necea- 
saiy to translate as literally e& possible ; 
and so the ItRd^wing version does not 
pretend to bf s&i ej^ant, but only a 
strictly faithful, vepresentation of the 
original. ^ 


X 
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N.B.-<-Tbe sign denotes that % J^Tistio 
or*EloMstic passage has been remoyed. 

THE BLOHISnO NARRATIVE, 

1 . C) In the beginning Blohm created the 
Heaven and the Earth. (*) And the Earth 
was desolation and emptiness, and darkness 
wcu upon the face of the deep, and the spirit 
of Elohdi hovering upon the face of the 
waters. 

(*) And Elohim said, * Let there be light,’ 
6nd there was light. (*) And Elohim saw 
the light that it teas good; and Elohim 
divided between the light and (between) the 
darkness. (*) And Elohim called (to) the 
light ^ Bay,’ and (to) the darkness He called 
‘Night.* And it was evening, and it was 
morning, — one day. 

(•) And Elohim said, ‘ Let fhere be an ex- 
panse in the midst of the waters, and let it be 
dividing between waters (to) and waters.’ 
(’) And Elohim made the expanse, and divided 
b^ween the waters which were beneath the 
expanse, (between) and the waters which were 
above the expanse ; and it was so. (“) And 
Elohim called (to) the expanse ‘Heaven.’ 
And it was evening, and it was morning,— a 
second day. 

(•) And Elohim said, *Let the-, waters be- 
neath the Heaven be gathered into one place, 
and let the dry-land appear'; and'itwaaso. 
(*®) And Elohim called (to) the dry-land 
‘Earth,’ and (to) the gathering of waters 
called He ‘ Seas ’ ; and Elohim saw that it was 
good. 

('*) And Elohim said, ‘ Lot the Earth vege- 
tate vegetation, the herb seeding seed, the 
fruit-tree making fruit, after its kind, whose 
seed is in it, upon the Barth ’ ; and it was so. 
C*) And the Barth brought forth vegetation, 
the herb seeding seed after its kind, and the 
tree making fruit, whose seed is in it, after its 
kind ; and Elohim saw that it was good. 
(**) And it was evening, and it was morning, 
— a third day. 

C*) And Elohim said, ‘ Let there be lumi- 
naries in the expanse of the Heaven, to divide 
between the day and (between) the night, and 
let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days and years ; (’®) and let them be for lumi- 
naries in the expanse of the Heaven, to give 
light upon the Earth ’ ; and it was so. (’*) And 
ihiOHiM made the two great luminaries,— the 
greater luminary for the rule of tno day, and 
the lesser luminary for the rhle of the night, 
—and the stars. (”) And Elohim (gave) 
placed then||n the expanse of the Heaven, to 
give light upon the Earth, (“) and to rule 
over the day and over the night, and to divide 
between the light and (between) the darkness: 
and Elohim saw that it teas good. (^‘') And 
it was eveniiw, and it was morning,— a fourth 
day. ^ 

(*®) And Elohim said, ‘ Let the waters 
swarm with swarming-things of living soul, 
and let fly over the Barth upon the face 
of the expanse of the Heaven.’ (“^) And 
Elohim created the great monsters, and every 
living soul that creepeth, which the waters 
swarmed after their kdnd^tpd every fowl of 
wing after its kind : and moiHM saw that it 
was good. (*“) And Elohim blessed them, 
Baying, ‘ Fructify and multiply, and fill the 


waters in the Seas, and let the fowl abhtmd in 
the Barth.’ (”) And it was evening, and it 
was morning,— a fifth day. 

(**) And Elohim said, * Let the Barth bring 
forth living soul after its kind, cattle, and 
oreeping-thing, and animal of the Earth after 
its Idnd’ ; and it was so. (“) And Elohim 
made the animal of the Barth after its kind, 
and the cattle after its kind, and every creep- 
ing-thing of the ^ound anier its kind : and 
Elohim saw that it was goA. 

(••) And Etx)HIM said, ‘ Let us make man, 
in our image, after our likeness ; and let them 
(tread) have-dominion over the fish of the 
Sea, and over the fowl of the Heaven, and 
over the cattle, and over every animal of the 
Earth, and over every creeping-thing that 
creepi^th upon the Earth.’ (“’) And Elohim 
created man in His image ; in the image of 
Elohim created He him ; male and female 
created He them. (**) And Elohim blessed 
them, and Elohim said to them, ‘ Fructify, 
and multiply, and fill the Barth, and subdue 
it; and (tread) have-dominion over the fish 
of the Sea, and over the fowl of the Heaven, 
and over every animal that creepeth upon the 
Earth.’ (“”) And Elohim said, ‘ Behold 1 I 
give to you every herb seeding seed, which is 
on the face of all the Earth, and every tree in 
which is the fruit of a tree seeding seed ; to 
you it shall be for food : (’’°) and to every 
animal of the Earth,. and to every fowl of the 
Heaven, and to everything creeping upon the 
Earth, in which is a living soul, I gim every 
green herb for food ’ ; and it was so. (®‘) And 
Elohim saw ail that He had made, and be- 
hold ! it was very good. And it was evening, 
and it was morning, — the sixth day, 

2. (‘) And the Heaven and the Earth were 
finish^, and all their host. (■*) And Elohim 
finished on the seventh day His work w'hieli 
He had made, and rested on the seventh day 
from all His work which He liad rntwle. 
( *) And Elohim hissed the seventh day, and 
hallowed it ; for on it He rested from all His 
work, which Elohim created (to make) and 
made.^ 

5* (’) This is the book of the generations 
of Adam, in the day of Elohim’s creating 
Adam; in the likeness of Elohim made Ho 
him. (“) Male and female Ho created them, 
and blessed them, and called their name Adam 
in the day of their creation. 

(®) And Adam lived a hundred and thirty 
years, and begat in his likeness, according to 
his image ; and he called his name Beth. 
(*) And the days of Adam, after his begetting 
were eight hundred years, and he hegat 
sons and daughters. (*) And all the days of 
Adam which he lived were nine hundred and 
thirty yeafs, and he died. 

(*) And Seth lived an hundred and five 
years, and begat Enos. (’) And Seth lived, 
after his begetting Enos, eight hundred and 
seven years, and he begat sons and daughters. 
") And all the days of Seth were nine hun- 
red and twelve years, and he died. 

(*) And Enos lived ninety years, and begat 
Kenan. (^") And Ei^s lived, after his be- 
getting Kenan, eight hundred and fifteen 
yrears, and he hegat sons and daughters. 
(") And all the days of Enos wete nine hun- 
dred and five years, and he died* 
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(”) And Kenan lived eeventy yean, and 
begat Mahalaleel. C*) And Kenan lived, 
after his begetting Mahalaleel, eight hundred 
and forty years, and he begat sons and 
daughters. C*) And all the days of Kenan 
were nine hundred and ten years, and he died. 

(‘®) And Mahalaleel lived sixty-and-flve 
years, and begat Jared. (*®) And Mahalaleel 
lived, after his begetting Jared, eight hun- 
dred and thirty years, and he be^t sons and 
daughters. C’’) AAd all the days of Malyila- 
leel were eight hundred and ninety-five years, 
and he died. 

(**) And Jared lived an hundred and sixty- 
two years, and begat Enoch. (^®) And Jared 
lived, after his begetting Enoch, eight hundred 
years, and he begat sons and daughters. (“") 
And all the days of Jared were nine hundred 
and sixty-two years,' and he died. 

(“') And Enoch lived slxty-and-flve years, 
and begat Methuselah. (=“) And Enoch walked 
with ELOHIM *, after his begetting Methuse- 
lah, three hundred years, and he begat sons 
and daughters. And all the days of Enoch 
were three hundred and sixty-five years. (**) 
And Enoch walked with ELOHIM, and he 
was not, for Elohim took him. 

(“*) And Methuselah lived an hundred and 
eighty-seven years, and begat Lamech. (*®) 
And Methuselah lived, after his begetting 
Lamech, seven hundred and eighty-two years, 
and he begat sons and daughters- And all 
the days of Methuselah were nine hundred 
and sixty-nine years, and he died. 

(**) And Lamech Jived an hundred and 
eighty -two years, and begat [Noah].^(®®) 
And Lamech lived, after his begetting Noah, 
five himdred and ninety-five years, and he 
begat sons and daughters. (®‘) And all the 
days of Lamech were seven hundred and 
seventy-seven years, and he died. 

And Noah was a son of five hundred 
years, and Noah begat Shorn, Ham, and 
Japhcth.jji 

6« (“) These are the generations of Noah. 

Noah was a man just and perfect in his 
generations ; Noah walked with ELOHIM. 
(’®) And Noah begat three sons, Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth. (“) And the earth was cor- 
ruj)tcd before the face of ELOHIM, and the 
earth was filled with violence. (‘®) And Elo- 
him saw the earth, and behold ! it was cor- 
rupted ; for all fiesh had corrupted its way 
upon the earth. i 

(*“) And Elohim said to Noah, ‘ The end of 
all fiesh has come before my face ; for the | 
earth is full of violence from before them ; 
and behold I I will (corrupt) destroy them 
with the earth. ('*) Make to thee an Ark of 
cypress- wood ; in cells shalt thou make the 
Ark, and shalt pitch it within and without 
with pitch. And I, behold 1 I (am bring- 
ing) will bring the Flood of waters upon the 
earth, to (corrupt) destroy all flesh in which 
is a spirit of life from under the heaven ; all 
which is in the earth shall die. (^®) But I 
establish my covenant with thee ; and thou 
shalt go into the Ark, thou, and thy sons, and 
thy wife, and thy sons’ wives with thee. (*®) 

* We shall print the name thus, in large 
capitals, whenever it occurs in the original 
with the article. 


And out of every living thing out of all flesh, 
two out of all shalt thou bring into the Ark, 
to keep-alive with thee; male and female 
^all they be. (*“) Out of the fowl after its 
kind, and out of the cattle after its kind, out 
of every creeplng-thing of the ground after 
its kind, two out of all shall oome unto thee, 
to keep-alive. (**) And thou, take to thee 
out of all food which is eaten, and thou shalt 
gather it unto thee, and it shall be to thee and 
to them for food.’ 

(“*) And Noah did according to aU which 
E1.0HIM commanded him — so did he. 11 ^ 

7. .(®) And Noah was a eon of six hundred 
years, when the Flood was of waters upon 
the earth. (’’) And he went, Noah, and his 
sons, and his wife, and his sons’ wives, with 
him, into the Ark, from the face of the waters 
of the Flood, i^") Out of the clean cattle and 
out of the cattle which are not clean, and out 
of the fowl and all that creepeth upon the 
ground, (•) two and two, they came unto 
Noah into the Ark, male and female, as Elo- 
him commanded Noah.^ 

('^) In the six-hundredth year of Noah’s 
life, in the second month, in the seventeenth 
day of the month, on this day were broken up 
all the fountains of the great deep, and the 
windows of the heaven were opened. 1 ]^ (”) 
On this very same day, (lit. in the bone of 
tliis day,) went Noah, and Shem, and Ham, 
and Japheth, Noah’s sons, and Noah’s wife, 
and his sons’ three wives with thon^ into the 
Ark; (*®) they, and every animal after its 
kind, and all the cattle after its kind, and 
every creeping-thing that creepeth upon the 
earth after its kind, and all the fowl after its 
kind, every bird of every wing. (^®) And they 
came unto Noah into the Ark, two and two, 
out of all flesh, in which is a spirit of life. 
(16») And those coming, male and female 
out of all flesh they came, as Elohim com- 
manded him.)j< 

(”®) And the waters were mighty, and 
multiplied (very) greatly upon the earth, 
(“’i') and all the high mountains that were 
under all the heaven^ were covered. (®*) 
And all flesli died, that creepeth upon the earth, 
among fowl, and among cattle, and among 
(animal) animals, and among all the swarm- 
ing-things that swarm upon the earth, and 
all man. (““) All in whose nostrils was the 
breath of a spirit of life, out of all which was 
in the dry land, died. ("“b) And only Noah 
was left, and what was with him in the Ark. 

(“*) And the waters were mighty upon the 
earth a hundred and fifty days.^I)<l 

8. (’) And Eix)HIM remembered Noah, 
and every animal, and all the cattle, that wad 
with him in the Ark ; and Elohim caused-to- 
pass a wind upon the earth, and the waters 
subsided. ("») And the fountain's of the deep 
were stopped and the windows of the heaven ; 
^ (“*») and the waters decreased at the end of 
a hundred and fifty day8,ij»(**>) in the seventh 
month, in the seventeenth day of the month, 
^(“) And the waters were decreasing con- 
tinually until the tenth month : in the tenth 
months in the first of the month, the tops of 
the mountains were seen.ijt 

(*®») And it came-to-pass in the six hun- 
X 2 
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dred and first year, in the first month, in the And Elohih said unto Noah, * This is 

first of the month, the waters were dried up4 the jdgn of the covenant, which I establish 
from off the earth: C*) and in the second^ Itotween me and (between) all flesh that is 
month, in the seventeenth day of the month, ^>pon the earth.’^ 

the earth was dry. (“) And Noah lived after the Flood three 


(“) And Elohim spake unto Noah, saying, 
(«) * Go out from the ark, thou, and thy wife, 
and thy sons, and thy sons’ wives, with thee. 
(**) Every animal that is with thee out of all 
flesh, among fowl, and among cattle, and 
among every creeping-thing that creepeth 
upon the eaith, bring forth with thee ; and 
let them swarm in the earth, and fructify, 
and multiply, upon the earth.’ (**) And he 
went out, Noah, and his sons, and his wife, 
and his sons’ wives, with him. ('") Every 
animcd, every creeping-thing, and every fowl, 
everything creeping upon the earth, — after 
their families, they went out from the Ark.^ 


hundred and fifty years. (”*) And all the days 
of Noah were nine hundred and fifty years, 
and he died.^ 

11a ('") Those are the generations of- 
Shem. 

Stiem teas a son of a hundred years, and 
begat Arphaxad two years after the Flood. 
(“) And Shem lived, after his begetting 
Aiphoxad, five hundred years, and begat sons 
and daughters. 

(’“) And Arphaxad lived five and thirty 
years, and begat Salah. (**) And Arphaxad 
lived, after his begetting Salah, four hundred 
and three years, and begat sons and daugb* 


9« (’) And Elohim blessed Noah and his 
sons, and said to them, ‘ Fructify, and multi- 
ply, and fill the earth. (“) And the fear of 
you and the terror of you shall be upon every 
animal of the earth, and upon every fowl of 
the heaven, among all that creepeth the 
ground, and among all the fishes of the sea : 
into your hand they are given. ("*) Every 
creeping-thing that liveth, to you it shall be 
for food : as the green herb, I give to you all. 
(*) Only flesh (in) with its soul, its blood, ye 
shall not eat. (*) And surely your blood of 
your souls will I require : from the hand of 
every animal will I require it, and from the 
hand of man ; from the hand of a man’s 
brother, will I require the soul of man. (*) 
■Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed ; for in the iiqage of Elohim 
made He man. (’) And you, fructify and 
multiply, swarm in the earth, and multiply 
in it.’ 

(•) And Elohim said unto Noah, and unto 
his sons with him, saying; (”) ‘And I, be- 
hold ! I (am establishing) will establish my 
covenant with you, and with your seed after 
you, (“’) and with every living soul which is 
with you, among fowl, and among cattle, 
and among (every animal) all animals of the 
earth with you, from all going out of the Ark 
to every animal of the earth, (“) And I 
establish my covenant with you, and all flesh 
shall not be again cut off through the waters 
of the Flood, and there shall not be again a 
Flood to (corrupt) destroy the earth.’ 

(*“) And Elohim said, ‘ This is the sign of 
the covenant, wliich I (am giving) will make 
between me and (between) you, and (between) 
every living soul that is with you for perpetual 
generations. (“) My bow do I (give) set in 
the cloud, and it shall be for a sign of a 
covenant between me and (between) the 
earth. (*^) And it shall be, at my (clouding) 
bringing a cloud upon the earth, that the 
bow shall be seen in the cloud. (“) And I 
will remember my covenant which is betiss^n 
me and (between) you and (between) every 
living soul among all flesh ; and there shall 
not be again the waters for a Flood to (cor- 
rupt) destroy all flesh. (“*) And the bow shall 
be in the cloud ; and I will see it, for a re- 
membrance of the perpetual covenant between 
Elohim and (between) every living soul 
among all flesh that is upon the earth.’ 


ters. 

(**) And Salah lived thirty years, and begat 
(//eber) Eber. (*“) And Salah lived, after his 
begetting Eber, four hundred and three years, 
and begat sons and daughters. 

(‘®) And Eber lived four and thirty years, 
and begat Peleg. (") And Eber lived, after 
his begetting Peleg, four hundred and thirty 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

('") And Peleg lived thirty years, and begat 
Reu. C") And Peleg lived, after his begetting 
Reu, two hundred and nine years, and begat 
son.s and daughters. 

(“) And Reu lived two and thirty years, 
and begat Serug. (“*) And Reu liv^, after 
his begetting Serug, two hundred and seven 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

(■■'“) And Serug lived thirty years, and begat 
Nahor. (•"*) And Serug lived, after his be- 
getting Nahor, two hundred years, and begat 
sons and daughters.' 

(**) And Nahor lived nine and twenty years, 
and begat Torah. (“) And Nahor lived, after 
his begetting Terah, a hundred and nineteen 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

(“®) And Terah lived seventy years, and 
begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran. 


TH:E JEHOVISTIC PASSAGES. 


2 . (*) [These are the generations of the 
Heaven and the Earth in their creation'] in the 
day of Jehovah-Eloiiim’s making Barth and 
Heaven. (®) And no plant of the field was yet 
in the earth, and no shrub of the field yet 
sprouted ; for Jehovait-Elohim had not 
made-it-rain on the earth, and man was not, 
to till the ground. (“) And a mist rose from 
earth, and watered the whole face of the 


ground. 

(’) And Jehovah-Elohim formed the man 
of dust out of the ground, and breathed in his 
nostrils breath of life, and the man became a 
living soul. (*) And Jeiiovah-Elohim planted 
a garden in Eden eastward, and placed there 
the man whom Ho had formed. (") AndJEiio- 
vah-Eloiiim made-to-spront out of the ground 
every tree pleasant for sight and good for 
food, and the tree of life in the midst of the 
garden, and the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil. 


(’®) And a river goeth out from Eden to 
water the garden, and from thenqe it is sepa- 
rated, and becomes four heads, (*‘) The name 
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of the first is Pison : that is it which bcnndeth 
the whole land of Havilah, where is the gold : 

and the ^old of that land is good ; there 
is the bdellium and the onyx-stone. (**) And 
the name of the second river is Oihon : that 
is it which boundeth the whole land of Gush. 
(‘*) And the name of the third river is Hid- 
dekel : that is it which gt^h eastward of 
Assyria. And the fourth river — ^that is Eu- 
phrates. 

(**) And Jehovah-Elohim took the man, 
and left him in the garden of Edon, to till it 
and to keep it. C*) And Jehovah-Elohim 
charged upon the man, saying, ‘Of every 
tree of the garden eating thou shalt eat: 
(*'') but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
ond evil— -thou shalt not eat of it ; for, in the 
day of thy eating of it, dying thou dialt die.* 

(*•) And Jehovah-Elohim said, ‘ It is. not 
good, the man’s being alone-by-himself : I 
will make for him a help over-against-him.* 
C*) And Jehovah-Elohim formed out of the 
ground every animal of the field and every 
fowl of the heaven, and brought it to the 
man, to see what he would call it ; and what- 
soever the man would call it, the living soul 
— that should be its name. (’®) And the man 
called names to all the cattle, and to the fowl 
of the heaven, and to every animal of the 
field ; but for (Adam) the man he found not 
(t.e. one found not = there was not found) a 
help over-against-him. 

(“‘) And Jehovah-Eix)him made-to-fall a 
deep slumber upon the man, and he slept, and 
He took one of his ribs, and closed up the 
flesh in -its-place. (”) And Jehovah-Elohim 
built the rib, which He took out of the man, 
into a woman, and brought her to the man. 
(") And the man said, ‘This-time this u 
bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh : to 
this it shall bo called Woman (Ithah), for out 
of Man (Ish) was this taken. (®*) Therefore 
shall a man forsake his father and his mother, 
and cleave unto his wife, and they shall be- 
come one flesh.’ 

(“*) And they were both of them naked, 
the man and his wife, and were not ashamed. 

3. O And the serpent was subtle, out of 
(every animal) all animals of the field, which 
Jehovah-Elohim had made : and he said unto 
the woman, ‘ Is it so that Elohim has said, 
Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden ? ’ 
(“) And the woman said unto the serpent, 

‘ Of the fruit of the trees of the garden we 
shall eat: (’) but of the fruit of the tree, 
which u in the midst of the garden, Elohim 
has said, ‘ Ye shall not eat of it, and ye fijhhll 
not touch it, lest ye die.’ (*) And the serpent 
said unto the woman, ‘ Ye shall not (cMng) 
surely die : (') for Eix)HIM knows that, m the 
day of ijour eating of it, your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall bo as Elohim, knowing 
good and evil.’ (®) And the woman saw that 
the tree was good for food, and that it was a 
longing to the eyes, and the tree was pleasant 
to behold ; and she took of its fruit, and ate, 1 ] 
and gave also to her husband with her, and 
he ate. (’) And the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked ; 
and they sewed together fig-leaves, and made 
to themselves girdles. 

(*) ignd they heard the (voice) sound of 
Jehovah-Elohim, walking in the garden in 


the breeze of the day ; and he hid himsetlf, 
the man, and his wife, fn»n the face of 
'^shovah-Elosim in the midst of the trees of 
the garden. (•) And Jehovah-Eloium called 
unto the inan,/md said to him, ‘ Where art 
thou ? ’ ( «) And he said, ‘ Thy (voioe) sound 
1 heard in the garden, and I feared, for I am 
naked, and I hid myself/ (“) And He said, 
‘ Who told to thee that tbon art naked? Of 
the tree, which I commanded thee not to eat 
of , hast thou eaten ? * (^‘) And the man said, 
< The woman, whom Thou didst (give) place 
with me, she gave to me of the tree, and I ate.* 
C*) And Jehovah-Elohim said to the woman, 
* 'V^at is this which thou hast done? * v^d 
the woman said, * The serpent beguiled me, 
and I ate.’ 

C*) And Jehovah-Elohim said unto the 
serpent, ‘ Because thou hast done this, cursed 
art thott out of all the cattle and out of 
(every animal) all animals ot the field ; upon 
thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou 
eat, all the days of thy life : (“) mid enmity 
will I put between thee and (between) the 
woman, and between thy seed and (betwemi) 
her seed ; it shall bruise thee on the head, 
and thou shalt bruise it on the heel.’ 

C^) Unto the woman He said, ‘ Multiplying 
I will multiply thy pain and thy conception ; 
in pain shalt thou bear children, and unto 
thy husband shall be thy desire, and he shfdl 
rule over thee.’ 

(*’) And to Adam He said, ‘ Because thou 
hast listened to the voice of thy wife, and 
hast eaten of the tree, as to which I com* 
manded thee, saying, “ Thou shalt not eat of 
it,” cursed is the ground for thy sake ; In pain 
shalt thou cat of it all the days of thy life ; 
(‘“) and thorns and thistles shall it make-to- 
sprout to thee, and thou shalt eat the herb of 
the field ; (^®) in the sweat of thy face thou 
shalt eat bread until thy returning unto the 
ground, for out of it wast thou taken ; for 
dust art thou, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.’ 

(’®) And the man called the name of hia 
wife Eve (Khavvah), for she was the mother 
of all living (ihap). 

(’“) And Jehovah-Elohim made to Adam 
and to his wife coats of skin, and clothed 
them. 

(”) And Jehovah-Elohim said, ‘Behold I 
the man has become as one of us, for the 
knowledge of good and evil : and now, lest 
he put forth his hand, and take also of the 
tree of life, and eat, and live for ever. . ,’ (®“) 
And Jehovah-Elohim put him forth from 
the garden of Eden, to till the ground from 
whence he was taken. C*) And He drove- 
away the man, and stationed eastward (? in 
front) of the garden of Eden the cherubs and 
the flame of the turning sword, to keep thj 
way of the tree of life. 

(‘) And the man know Eve his wife, 
and she conceived and bare (Kain) Cain, and 
[ihe said, ‘ I have acquired (Kanithi)^ a man 
with Jehovah.’ (®) And she added to bear his 
brother Abel ; and Abel was a tender of 
sheep, and Cain was a tiller of ground. 

O And it came to pass at the end of days 
that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground! 
an offering to Jehovah. (*) And Abel brought, 
he also, of the firstlings of his flock and of 
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their fat. And Jehovah had respect unto 
Abel and unto his offering ; (*) and unto Cain 
and unto hia offering He had not respect: 
and it {anger) was (very) greatly kindled to 
Oain, and his face fell. (*) And Jehovah said 
unto Gain, ‘ Why has it been kindled to thee, 
and why has thy face fallen ? (’) Is there not, 
if tnou do well, (lifting up) acceptance? and 
If thou doest not well, sin is croucWng at the 
entrance, and unto thee is its desire; but 
thou shalt rule over it.’ 

(*) And Cain said {Le. said in his heart= 
designed) against (unto) Abel his brother ; and 
it came to pass, in their being in the field, 
that Cain rose (unto) against Abel his brother, 
and slew him. 

(“) And Jehovah said unto Cain, Where 
is Abel thy brother ? ’ And he mid, ‘ I know 
not ; am I keeping my brothert^ (“’) And He 
said, ‘ What hast thou done ? . The voice of 
thy brother’s blood is crying unto me out of 
the ground. (“) And now, cursed art thou 
out of the ground, which opened her mouth 
to take thy brother’s blood from thy hand. 
(*“) When thou tillest the ground, it shall not 
^d to give her strength to thee : a fugitive 
and a vagabond shalt thou be In the earth.’ 
(*■*) And Cain said unto Jehovah, ‘ My 
iniquity is too great to forgive, (or ‘My 
punishment is too groat to bc!ar. ’ ) ( “ ) Behold' ! 
Thou hast driven me away this day from being 
upon the face of the ground, and from Thy 
face shall I hide myself, and I shall be a 
fugitive and a vagabond in the earth, and it 
will be that anyone finding me mil slay me,’ 
(‘®) And Jehovah said to liim, ‘ Therefore as 
to anyone slaying Cain, ho (Cain) shall be 
avenged sevenfold.’ And Jehovah set on (or 
‘to’) Cain a mark, that anyone finding liim 
might not smite him. 

(“) And Cain went out from the presence 
of Jehovah, and dwelt in the land of Nod, 
eastward of Eden. (”) And Cain kncAV his 
wife, and slio conceived, and bare Enoch; 
and he was building a city, tuid he called the 
name of the city after the name of his son, 
Enoch. (’*) And there was bom to Enoch 
Irad ; and Irad begat Mehujael.and Mehujael 
begat Methusael, and Methusacl begat La- 
moch. 

(*”) And Lamech took to him two mves, 
the name of the one Adah, and the name of 
the second Zillah. (“”) And Adah bate Jabal : 
he was the father of dwellers in tents and 
among cattle. (’“) And the name of his 
brother was Juhal : he was the father of all 
Jiandling lyre and flute. (’'=‘) And Zillah— she 
also bare Tubal-Cain, a forger of all instru- 
ments of brass and iron ; and the sister of 
Tubal-Cain torn Noamah. 

(““) And Lamech said to his wives : 

‘ Adah and Zillah, liear my voice I 
Wives of Lamech, give ear to my speech! 
For I have slain a man for my wound, 
And ^outh for my hurt, 

(“) For Cain shall be avenged seven-times, 
And Lamech seventy-times seven-timei**.,| 
And A(lam knew again his wife, and 
she bore a son, and she called his name 
(Sheth) Seth ; * fw Blohim,* said site, ‘ hath 
appointed (shath) to me other seed in place of 
Abel, for Cain slew him.* 

(“) And to Seth,— to him hlso, there was 


bom a son, and he called his name Enos. 
Then was it begun to call upon the name of 
Jehovah.®! 

5> (”) And he called his name (Noakh) 
Noah, saying, ‘ This shall comfort {nikham) 
us (from) about our work and (from) about the 
pain of our hands, (from) about the ground 
which Jehovah cursed.’ 

6 . (’) And it come-to-pass that man began 
to multiply upon the face of the ground, and 
daughters Vere born to them. (“) And the 
sons of ELOHIM .saw the daughters of man 
that they were goodly : and they took to 
them wives of all whom they chose. ( ') And 
Jehovah said, ‘ My spirit shall not preside in 
man for ever, forasmuch ns he also is flesh, 
and his days shall be a hundred and twenty 
ycafs.’ 

(‘) The giants were in the earth in those 
days; and also afterwards, as the sons oC 
ELOHIM went unto the daughters of man, 
and begat to themselves, these were the 
mighty-oncs which wei'e of old, the men of a 
name. 

(®) And Jehovah saw that the wickalncss 
of man was multiplied in the earth, and 
every (formation) imagination of the thoughts 
of his lioart was only evil all the days. ('*) 
And Jehovah repented that He had made 
man in the earth, and He was pained (unto) 
in His heart. (’) And Jehovah said, *I will 
wipe-out man, wliorn T have created, from off 
the face of the ground, from man unto cattle, 
unto creeping- thing, and unto fowl of the 
lieaven ; for I reixsiit that I have made them.’ 
(") But Noah found favour in the eyes of 
Jehovah. 

(’*) And this is how thou shalt make it,— 
three hundred cubits the length of the ark, 
fifty cubits its breadth, and thirty cubits its 
height. ('*') A light shalt thou make to the 
Ark, and nnto a cubit ahalt thou finish it 
upward, and a door of the Ark shalt thou 
place in its side; lower, second, and third 
stories shalt thou make it.>i< 

7 . (‘) And Jehovah said to Noah, ‘Go 
thou and lUl thy house into the Ark ; for thee 
do I SCO righteous before my face in this 
generation. C) Out of all the clean cattle thou 
shalt take to thee seven and seven, the male 
and Ilia mate, (lit. man and his woman) ; and 
out of the cattle, which are not clean, it shall 
be two, the male and his mate. ("*) Also out of 
the fowl of the heaven seven and seven, male 
andPfemale, to keep-alive se -d upon the face 
of all the earth. (*) For after yet seven days 
I will cause-it-to-rain upon the earth forty 
clays and forty nights ; and I will vdpe-out all 
the substance which I have made from off the 
face of the ground.’ 

(") And Noah did according to all which 
Jehovah commanded him.®! 

(‘®) And it came-to-pass after the seven 
diys that the waters of the Deluge were upoi* 
the efirtlMj (”) And the rain was upon the 
earth forty days and forty nights. 

('•*>) And Jehovah shut after him. (*’) 
And the Flood was forty days upon the earth ; 
and the waters multiplied, and they raised 
the Ark, and it was lifted from off th^ earth. 
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(*•*’) And the Ark went upon the face of 
the waters. ('®») And the waters were very, 
very mighty upon the earth ; (“®) fifteai 

cubits upward the waters were mighty, and 
the mountains were covered.^ (*®») And He 
wiped-out all the substance which was upon 
the face of the ground, from man unto cattle, 
unto creeping-thing, and unto fowl of the 
heaven ; and they were wiped-out from the 
earth. 

S. (“^) And the rain was restrained out of 
the heaven; (^‘‘) and the waters rethmed 
from off the earth, returning continually 
(*“») and the Ark rested^ (^) on the mountains 
of Ararat.^ 

C^) And it came-to-pass, at the end of forty 
days, that Noah opened the window of the 
Ark, which he had made. (’) And he put 
forth the raven, and it went-out, going-out 
and returning, until the drying-up of the 
waters from off the earth. And he put- 
fortfi the dove from him, to see whether the 
waters were lightened from off the face of the 
ground. ('‘) And the dove found not rest for 
the sole of its foot, and it returned unto him 
unto the Ark ; for waters were upon the face 
of all the earth ; and iic put -forth his hand, 
and took it, and brought it unto him into the 
Ark. (*”) And he stayed yet seven other days, 
and he added to put-forth the dove out of tho 
Ark. (") And the dove came unto him at the 
time of evening, and behold ! an olive-leaf 
torn-oif in its mouth ; and Noah knew that 
the waters were lightened from off the earth. 
(*“) And he stayed yet seven other days, and 
he jout-forth the dove ; and it added not to 
return unto him again, (‘ ‘^) And Noah re- 
moved the covering of the Ark, and saw, and, 
behold ! the face of the ground was dry.iji 

(-") And Noah built an altar to Jichovah, 
and took out of all the clean cattle and 
out of all the clean fowl, and offered bm-nt- 
offerings (by-means-of) on the altar. (•**) 
And Jehovah smelt the sweet savour, and 
Jehovah said unto His heart, ‘ I will not add 
to curse again the ground for tlie sake of man ; 
for the (formation) imagination of the heart 
of man is evil from his youth ; and I will not 
add iigain to smite (all livmg=) every living- 
thing, as I have done. (*‘') Still all the days 
of the earth, seed and harvest, and cold and 
heat,, and summer and winter, and day and 
night, shall not cease.’ ^ 

9. ('") And the sons of Noah, those going 
out of the Ark, were Shorn, Ham,?^ana 
Japheth ; and Ham — he is the father of 
Canaan. <^®) These were the three sons of 
Noah, and out of these was s])read-abroad all 
the earth. 

(“•’) And Noah began to ha a man of the 
ground, and ho planted a vineyard. (“^ And 
he drank of the wine, and was drunken, and 
lie exposed-himself in the midst of his tent. 
(““) And Ham, the father of Canaan, saw 
' his father’s nakedness, and he told it to ills 
two brethren without. (®*) And Shem and 
Japheth took the garment, and laid it upon 
the shoulder of both of them, and they went 
backwards, and covered their father's naked- 
ness ; •and their faces were backwards, and 
their father’s nakedness they saw not. 


(“*) And Noah awoke from his wine, and 
ho knew what his yontiger son had done to 
him. C*) Andhessdd: 

‘ Cur^ be Canaan t 
Servant of servants shall he bo to his 
brethren.’ > 

(“") And he said : , 

‘ Blessed he Jehovae, the Slqhim of 

Ai^ Canaan shall be a servant to them. 

C*’) Eloihm shall enlarge Japheth ; 

And he (? But He) shall' dwdl in the 
tents of Shem ; 

And Canaan shall be a servant to 

10. (*) And these are the generations of 
the sons of Noah,— Shem, Ham, anjd Japheth ; 
and there were bom to them sons after the 
Deluge. 

(*) The scplis of Japheth, Comer, and Ma- 
gog, and Madai, and Javan, and Tubal, and 
Meshech, and Tiiras. 

(^) And the sons of Comer, Ashkenaz and 
Biphath, and Togarmah. 

(*) And the sons of Javan, Elisha and 
Tarshish, Kittim and Dodanim. 

('‘) Out of these were separated the isles of 
the nations in their lands, (man) each after 
his tongue, alter their families, in their 
nations. 

(") And the sons of Ham, Cush, and Mlz- 
raim, and Phut, and Canaan. 

(’) And the sons of Cush, Seba, and Havi- 
lah, and Sabtah, and Kaamah, and Sabtechah ; 
and the sons of llaamali, Sheba, and Dedan. 
(*) And Cush begat Nimrod ; he began to be 
a mighty-oiic in the earth. (®) He was a 
mighty-ono in hunting before the face of 
Jehovah : therefore it is said, ‘ As Nimrod, 
the mighty-one in hunting before the face of 
Jehovah.’ (*®) And the beginning of his 
kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Act^ad, 
and Calnch, in the land of Shinar. (“) Out of 
that land he went out to (Asshur) Assyria, 
and built Nineveh, and Rehoboth-Afir, and 
Calah, ('=') and Resen between Nineveh and 
(between) Calah : that is the great city. 

('■*) And Mizraim begat Ludim, and Ana- 
mim, and Lehavim, and Naphtuchlm, (**) 
and Patlirusim, and (^asluchim, — out of whom 
went out Philistim,— and Caphtorim. 

(‘“) And Canaan begat Zidon his firstborn, 
and Heth, (*•) and the Jebusite, and the 
Amorite, and the Girgashite, (^’') and the 
Hivite, and the Arkite, and the Sinite, (**) 
and the Arvadite, and the Zemaxlte, and the 
Homathitc ; and afterwards the families of 
the Canaanite were siiread-abroad. Q*) And 
the border of the Canaanite was from Zidon, 
in thy going to Gerar, unto Caza, — in thy 
going to Sodom, and Gomorrah, and Admoh, 
and Zebolm, unto Lasha. 

These ore the sons of Ham after their 
families, after their tongues, in thdr lands, 
in their nations. 

(’*^) And to Shem, to him also there was 
bom,— the father of all the sons of 
the elder brother of Japheth. 

(“) The sons of Shem, Elam, and Asshur, 
and Arphaxad, and Lud, and Aram. 

(®®) And the sons of Aram, Hz, and Hnl, 
and Cether, and Ma^. 

CO And Arphaxad begat SalAh, and Salah 
begat (//eber) Eber. (“) And to Eber were 
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boipll two sons,— the name of the one Peleg, 
lo» in his days the earth was divided (palag), 
ana t^e name of his brother, Joktan. C^) 
And Joktan begat Ahnodad, and Sheleph, and 
Haaannayeth, and Jerah, (”) and Hadonun, 
and Uzal, and Blklah, (") aad^bal, and 
Ahimael, and Sheba, (”) and Ophir, and 
]B^tilah, and Jobab : all these ipaif the sons 
of Joktan. (***) And their dwelliiiAwas from 
ICesha, tn thy going to Sephar, theliEKotmtain 
of the East. 

(•‘) These ore the sons of Shem, after their 
families, after their tongues, in their lands, 
after their nations. 

(”) These are the families of the sons of 
Koah, after their generations, in their nations ; 
and out of these were separated the nations in 
the earth after the Belnge. 

11* (*) And all the earth was pf one (lip) 
language, and of one eqieech. (”) And it came 
to pass, in their journeying eastward, that 
they found a plain in the land of Shinar, and 
dwelt there. (•) And they said, (man) each to 
his comrade; * Come-on, let us make brioks, 
and let us burn them (for a burning) tho- 
roughly.’ And the bricks were to them for 
stone, and the slime was to them for the mor- 
tar. (*) And they said, ’Gome-on, let us build 
to us a city, and a tower (and) with its head 
in the heaven ; and let us make to us a name, 
lest we be spread-abroad upon the face of all 
the earth.’ 

(") And Jehovah went down to see the 
city and the tower which the sons of man had 
built. (•) And Jehovah said, ‘Behold! the 
people is one, and there is one (lip) language 
to all of them ; and this is their beginning to 
do; and now there will not be restrained 
from them all which they have purposed to 
do. C*) Come-on, let us go down, and let us 
confound there their (lip) language, that they 
may not know (man) each the (lip) language 
of his comrade.’ (•) And Jehovah spread- 
abroad them from thence upon the face of all 
the earth, and they left-oif to build the city. 
(*) Therefore (he called, i.e. one called =) men 
called its name Babel: for there Jehovah 
confounded (halal) the flip) language of all 
the earth ; and from thence Jehovah spread- 
abroad them upon the face of all the earth, 


in the crucible, and under the mieropoppaAf 
strict Inductive Logic : — 

and we have found it full of unsuspected 
flaws, of ‘difficulties, contradictions, 
improbabilities, impossibilities,’ 

970 . But we have seen also that these 
phenomena have arisen in a great 
measure from the factfthat the Pen- 
tateuch is not, as the traditionary view 
assumes, the work of one single writer, 
Moses,— describing transactions which 
fell in part within his own certain cog- 
nisance, and in many of which he him- 
self was personally concerned, — but a 
composite work, the product of several 
different authors, who lived in different 
ages. We saw in Part III. that one 
large portion of this work, the Book of 
Deuteronomy, was mainly composed 
not earlier tnan the age of Josiah. Wo 
have now seen that the First Eleven 
Chapters of Genesis are manifestly due 
to two separate authors, distinct in tone 
and i^yle, and writing from two very 
different points of view, and, on a 
mere literal principle of interpretation, 
in many particulars irreconcilable. 

971. I believe that no one, who has 
followed the train of our previous 
reasoning, or even that of the seven 
preceding chapters, or who will give 
serious attention to tbe^|^ which is 
laid bare before the eyej|1jpf English 
readers in the last two c^^ters, where 
the two documents are actually sepa- 
rated, will any longer doubt as to 
whether we are at liberty to criticise 
freely this portion of the Bible, — always, 
of course, reserving the respect which 


CHAPTER VIL venerable character of these 

. most ancient writings, and to the won- 

OENEBAI. BEMARKS ON THE RELAtloN OP ^^rful part which they have filled, in 
scBiPTTJBB AND SCIENCE. God’s Providencc, in the religious edu- 

• ”969. Hitherto, in the former Parts of ]|%^pn of mankind, and with due con- 
this work, we have not considered any ' sanation also of the feelings of many 
objection which has been raised to the ewnest and devout worshippers, by 
historic^ truth of the stoix in whonp^he Pentateuch, in all its parts, is 
Pentateuch, on the ground^^f still regarded as the actual work of 
miraculous or supernatural events ip* Mose.s, and, in its every word and letter, 
corded in it. We have simply * is reverenced as the ‘ very foundation 
the history as containing, or pr _ of our faith, the very basis of our hopesn* 
to contain, an authentic narrative for eternity,’ — the awful, infSallible Word 
matters of fact. We have ‘taken it of the Living God. 


and placed it,’ as we have been so *972. Rather, it will be felt to be a 
earnestly urged to do ( Quart, BevieWt positive duty, laid specially b,7 out 
O ct, 1861,^.368)— vocation upon us, the clergy of the 
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Natural Church, to face these great Father of Lights.* It is His special 

questions of our time, soberly and gift to the present ajfe. And * in Ham 

steadily, without fear, and without there is no yambleness, neither 

misgiving, as to what may be the shadow of turning.* His Eevelation of 

ultimate consequences of pursuing such Himself has been one and the s&me 
enquiries, under the guidance of His in all agps of the world, — differing, it 
Spirit, who is^e Spirit of Truth. If is true^^^in degree, but the same essen- 
men say, ‘WhiRier are you going?’ we tially< As the writer just quoted 
answer at once, ‘We are going after Rev^,) has said, the li^t of 

Truth ; and doing this in the right Eevelation * cannot be at variance ’ 
spirit — in the spirit of men who desire with the Light of Science^ And 
to know the Truth, that they may live ‘whenever a difference arises,’ we 
more truly as becomes the children of musty see if it is not caused by * some 
God, — we are very sure that we are hypothesis, or assumption, or inference 
going towards God.* of man,’ hot by anything existing ‘in 

973. As servants, then, — rather, as the real Word, or the real Work, of the 
sons — of God, we desire to see what is Creator.’ Tlien ‘ we may preserve 
really true, that we may know Him both peace and freedom.’ 

better, and serve Him better, than 975. Surely, it must now be plain to 
before. , We cannot glorify God, we most thoughtful readers, from the facts 
cannot make progress in the knowledge which we have had before us, that the 
of God, by refusing to look at the facts, cause of the differences in question 
which He Himself is pleased to place does lie in a very false ‘ hypothesis, 
before us in this our day, or^^y refus- assumption, or inference of man,’ as 
ing to acknowledge them as facts, how- to what constitutes the ‘ real Word ’ of 
ever they may contradict our previous the Creator. It arises from the fact 
notions. For facts, when God makes that men have been taught all along to 
them plain to us, are solemn things, regard the Bible in all its parts, and the 
which we dare not disregard, to which Pentateuch especially, as a divinely in- 
we dare not shut our eyes, whether fallible record of absolute historical 
from indolence and the mere love of truth. It arises from men insisting ou 
ease and q^ei^ess, or through fear of the fallacy, that, if the Pentateuch be 
unreasoning rigour or of the censure shown to be even partially unbistorical, 
and disapprobation of those, to whose then the whole history of the Jewish 
judgments, in matters less sacred, people will be left (Quart Rev.) — 
should naturally and properly defer. a dead and hollow shell of moral monstrosi- 
‘ He, that is higher than the highest, re- tt^»Jpore incredible than the most capricious 
gardeth it, and there bo higher than they.’ interferences with t^e world of matter,— 

— Ecc.v.8. and coupling with it the still more 

974 . We are now, then, free to con- shocking statement, that such mon- 
sider the accounts of these miracles strositiee in the Jewish history — 

and supernatural appearances, which would go far to disprove the very being of a 
are recorded in the Pentateuch, 

especially the stories of the CreatiQ|i,; This i# indeed, as we have said else- 
the Fall, and the Deluge, in the light of where, to bring the Sacred Ark itself 
Modern Science, — not starting with the i intjo. the Camp, — promoting supersti- 
assumption, that such events ai^are tibn by Jittering prejudice, instead of 
here related are d priori in themselves figging the battle with the weapons of 
impossible, but examining carefully the sii^berity and truth, 
statements made, and comparing them 9|^v^While such language as the 
—not only with each other, but — with abqveis still employed, and the attempt 
what we certainfy k^ow to be true from is still made, by many from whom better 
other sources. For the Light of Modem things might have been expected, to 
Science, like any other ‘ good and urge upon the people the reception of 
perfect jgift,’ is a gift of God, — ‘is all the Pentateuchal narratives as actual 
from above, and cometh down from the statements of real historical fact, there 
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IS no alternative left to ns but to show 
that such a view is utterly untenable, in 
the light of common sense, and con- 
sistently with what we know of the 
Divine Attributes. We must do this, in 
defence of the Truth itself and for the 
protection of those, especially in the 
rising generation, who may thus be 
misted to believe that !l^ligion itself 
demands at their hands the sacrifice of 
their reasoning powers,— that43-od can 
only be devoutly and faithfully served, 
by renouncing at once all right o| free 
enquiry into these questions of Biblical 
Criticism, and all thought of reconciling 
the teachings of Religion with the re- 
sults of Modern Science, and the great 
discoveries of the age. 

977. Who would otherwise wish to 
be employed in dissecting these grand 
old stories, and pointing out their incon- 
sistencies or their defects in scientific 
accuracy? As Tuch observes, Gcn,'p,l\ 

Who would deny the worth these docu- 
ments, because the authors know nothing of 
the system of Copernicus, or of Kepler’s Law- 
book of the Heavens ? Or who will now any 
longer make the attempt to bring those old 
theories^nto unison with the results of scicn- 
tiflo investigations of Nature ? 

And Von Bohlen observes, (Hey- 
w'ood’s Eng. Ed.), ii.j^.l : — 

Verily, he who restricts himself to the letter 
of this cosmogony [in G.i], and applies to 
it Herschel’s discoveries, ... to such 
a man not only is all sense for poetry and an- 
tiquity closed, but also, to speak plainly, all 
feeling for the pious and elevating object of 
the writer. But still more is there an absence 
of poetical and classical taste in Awt, who 
derives each step of the narrative through in- 
spiration from the Deity, iu order that this 
cosmogony may far exce^ everything that 
we know from the -svise mefi of the ancient 
[or the modern] world. 

978. Yet the attempt is still mile, 
which Tuch, writing twenty^vi years 
ago, deemed impossible even in that^ 
stage of advancing Science. Thi 
are still to be found tbose, high 
ecclesiastical position and influence, 
who think it necessary to maintain that 
‘ Scripture and Science ’ are not in any 
single point ‘at yariance,.' — that the 
veracity of the Divine Being Himself 
is pledged for the infallible truth of 
each one of these aiicient narratives, — 
that every story in the Pentateuch is, 
at all events, svhstantiaUy true, as a 


piece of authentic, historical matter- 
of 7 fact, and that ‘ all our nearest and 
dearest consolations will be taken 
from us ’ if we cease to believe this. 

979. As Ealisch writes, Gen.jp. 12 : 
It was, and — ^incredible to say — ^is still 
(1 868)* asserted, that the Jossils have never 
been animated structures, lit were formed in 
the rocks through the planetary influences,— 
that the mammbth, which at the conclusion 
of the last century was found in the ice of 
the polar regions in such remarkable preser- 
vation that dogs and bears fed upon its flesh, 
had never been a living creature, but was 
created under the ice, and then preserved, in- 
stead of being transmuted into stone, — that 
all organisms found in the depth of the 
earth are models, created in the first day, to 
typify the living plants and animals to bo 
ppduced ill the subsequent port of the crea- 
tive week ; but, inasmuch as many forms, 
which lie buried in the earth, do not exist on 
the earth, these latter were rejected, as inap- 
propriate or imperfect, — they represent the 
‘ gates of death,’ but foreshadow also the im- 
mortality of the soul, the resurrection, and 
the ultimate reunion of the dust of the human 
bodies at the sound of the last trump I See 
‘ Jirief and Complete Refutation of the AnU- 
Scriptural Theory of Oeologists' by ‘ A Clergy^ 
man of the Church of England.' 

Most justly does Kalisch observe, 
with reference to such assertions, ^. 18 : — 
Tlic Bible has n9 more dangerous enemies 
than those, who, either from indolence or 
afiathy, are deaf to the teaching^aiid waiming 
of the other sciences ; and thqte men, how- 
ever well-meaning and waim4iearted. must 
be made mainly answerable/ if the authority 
of the Scriptures should be disregarded by the 
most enlightened and Most comprehensive 
minds. 

^980. But while such assertions are 
made, either of the scientific accuracy, 
or of the infallible historical truth, of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, — assertions 
w^hich the Church of England, at all 
events, has never made in any of her 
^rmularies, — it is necessary in defence 
of Religion itself to show, as plainly 
as possible, their utter groundlessness, 
;Jhat so the progress Of scientific enquiry 
ay not again be checked, as it was in 
lys not very long gone by, by the 
blind irreyerence of mere superstition. 
Let it be once freely admitted that 
these stories of the first chapters of 
Genesis, whatever they may teach of 
Divine Eter^ial imth, and whatever 
precious lessons may be drawn from 
them by a def out mind, are in their 
present form and structure .piythical 
descriptions, where the narrative is an 
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imaginative clothing for ideas, and so 
are not to be regarded as teaching un- 
questionable matters of historical fact., 
which occurred in the primitive times ; 
and then such a comparison, as we 
must now make, between the state- 
ments of the ipiblo and well-lcnown 
f^icts of Science, would be superfluous 
and uncalled-for. 

981. In the following chapters we 
shall consider at length the accounts 
of the Creation, Fall, Deluge, &c., as 
given in G.i.i~xi.26, in the light of 
Modern Science. We may here, how- 
ever, introduce a few rem:irks upon the 
first of these subjects from a very can- 
did writer, the Eev. Dr. Eorison, in 
licpUcs to Essays and Eeviews, p.Z29 
-338, for the othodoxy of which, wc 
presume, the Dishop of Oxford, the 
avowed editor of the volume in question, 
must be held responsible : — 

By -wliat epithet shall wo desipmatc the 
Mosaic hcptaineron ? Sceptics call it a 
t)r else, more mildly, the speculation of an an- 
cient sage. Most Christians speak of it as a 
history or narrative. The author of an able 
and learned ‘ Beply ’ to ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ 
wTritten in a most reverential spirit, has come 
to the conclusion that it ^ a parable. Others 
suggest that it is a vision. One gentleman 
considers it "as an account of plan^ as disllhi- 
guished fro'iii/ulfilimnt. We venture to think 
none of tl^aC^'^scriptions satisfactorj''. The 
Book of opens with the inspired 

Psalm of Creation. 

On the hypothesis that we have to do with 
an ordinary prose narrative, chronicle, or 
diary, tliero immediately emerges the great 
difficulty of the ‘ days.’ With this it is not 
too much to say that no ingenuity has as yet 
grapi)led successfully. The choice lies be- 
tween the Chalmcrian interpolation of the; 
geological ages before the first day begins, and 
the Cnvicrian expansion of the six days into 
geological ages. For these solutions, respec- 
tively, Dr. Bucktjvnd and Hugh 
have done their best. But the argument, 
which compelled Hugh Mit.ler to abandoij 
the older method, have not been answered, 
Nor is his own scheme free from the gravj 
difficulties. Who can bring himself to belh 
for example, that, when the sacred \ 
speaks of trees laden for human use 
seed-enclosing fruit, he could have had in hia 
mind, or could liave so described, the gyrano- 
genous flora of the coal-me.osnres ? 

Certain writers evade embarrassment by 
declining to elect among the competing ‘ re- 
conciliations.’ It is Enough, they suggest, 
that some one of them may be sound, although 
it is inconvenient to become responsible f^ 
any one of them ; or th^ allege that the 
record was not intended to do' what it ex- 
pressly Undertakes and pirof esses to do; or, 
otherydse, that the time is not come for a 



comparison between Soripti^ and Geology, 
since there are points on which geologists are 
not agreed among themselves. This multi- 
form fallacy of evaeion. Is exemplified by 
Buckland, p.12,83, Archd. PaaTT, p.83, &c. 
Dr. CHAJiMiuas himself, in his private oorre- 
spondsmee, t)etray8 a similar hesitancy, by 
speaking of ‘ yet another way of mving the 
credit of the t^cord.* It, no doubt, escaped 
this great and good man that his own ‘ way ’ 
brought him direct collision with the 
* Shorter Ca^c^m,’ which asserts that #od’s 
work of Creation consists in ‘ His making all 
things out qf,n,othing’ in the space of six daySf 
—not milliofls of years before the Jtrst day 
dawned. 

All this is but a manifestation of anxiety to 
snatch a cherished dogma from a dreaded foe. 
Were the panic well-founded, the belief in- 
debted to such expedients would be only 

screened not saved The worst 

disservice to the cause of Truth is that con- 
tributed by contorted Science and sophistic 
p.vcr ,*'■ 1 ,:.g. ‘ Bf'forc =in entered , there could 
b ■ ii<‘ \ d"at ii, ii imy death at all. But, 
by the particular structure of the teeth of 
animals, God prepared them for that kind of 
aliment, which they were to subsist on after 
the Fall 1 ’—Adam Olauke on G.i. 

Enough whether of quibbles or of make- 
shifts! When we consider the pervading 
parallelism, -<<;he rhythmic refrain, ‘ the even- 
ing and the morning,’ — the periodic flat, ‘ Let 
there bo light, a water-parting Firmament, 
Land. Plant Lights ip the Firmament, Life 
in Tli(‘ Waters Life on the Land, Man, — the 
punctual fulfilment, ‘ It was so,’ — tfie retro- 
spect, ‘ God saw that it was good,’ — ^the chief 
wonder is how it ever was possible to exact 
from the oldest and subliraest poem in the 
world the attributes of narrative prose. 

982. Then, after stating the ‘ struc- 
ture of the Mosaic heptameron,’ which 
may, perhaps, be given more distinctly 
thus — 

First Day, Light, corresponds to Fourth 
Day, Luminaries. 

/Second Day, Water and Heaven, corresponds 
to Fifth Day, Fish and Fowl. 

Third Day, Land and Vegetation, corre- 
sponds to Sixth Day, Animals and Mon, who 
are to inhabit the land, and feed on the vege- 
tation. 

0evmth Day— Best — 

Dr. ]^RtsoN adds, with reference to his 

wn solution: — 

He, who perceives this, has the true key to 
_ie concord, which he will search for else- 
where and otherwise in vain. Respect the 
parallelism, cease to ignore the structure, 
allow for the mystic significance of the num- 
ber seven, and all perplexities vanish. . * . 
Thus the ‘days’ themseli^es are transfigured 
from registers of time into definitions of 
strophes or stanzas,— lamps and landniarks 
of a creative sequenob,— a mystic drapery, a 
parabolic setting, shadowing, by the saci^ 
cycle of seven, tl» truths of an ordShed pro- 
gress, a foreJtnoton ytttalitp, an achieved perfec- 
tion^ and a divine f 
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983. Bishop Wilbbrfobcb has also 
lent the sanctioh of his name to the 
publication of the following passage in 
the same work {Beplies to &say8 and 
Beviewsy p,d\^) from the pen of the 
Bev. E. Main, M.A., Eadcliffe Ob- 
server in the University of Oxford, 
which directly dentes the ‘ literal his- 
torical truth’ of this |)ortion of the 
Pentateuch: — 

Some school-books stiU tea<^to the igno- 
rant that the earth is 6,000 and that 

all things were created In dbc days. No wdl- 
educated person of the jn^sent day shares in 
the delusion. We know that we cannot ex- 
pand our ideas of Grod’s universe too much, 
both as to space and time. With Him a 
thousand years are but as one day ; and, if 
we take a thousand years as the unit of our 
oounting, we sliall require still an incalcu- 
lable number of such units, to enumerate the 
sum of Croation-pmods. Whatever be the 
meaning of the six days, ending with the 
ibventh day’s mystical and symbolical rest, 
indisputably fse cannot accept them in their 
literal meaning. They serve, apparently, as 
the divisions of the record of Creation, lest 
the mind may be too much burdened and per- 
plexed by all these wonderful acts ; but they 
as plainly do not denote the order of succession 
of all the individual creations, ^msthing is 
symbolised, and the author of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews uses the symbol ; and this, the only 
mystical fact in the whole narrative (?), we 
may surely, in all revOTonce, leave unex- 
plained, without detracting at all from the 
credit or the veracity of this wonderful 
recoil. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

GEN.1. 1-11.3. 

984. 

In the beginning Elohim created the 
Heaven and the Earth.’ 

The plain meaning of this verse, — as 
it would be understood by any simple- 
minded reader, who had i^pt yet per- 
ceived the difficulties of the case, ind* 
been taught to ‘ reconcile ’‘^em, — is 
undoubtedly this, that, ‘in the beg%^ 
ning,’ at the commencement of tne 
present state of things, as the first act 
of that continuous six days’ work, of 
which man was to be the hast, ^God 
created the Heaven and the Earth,’ i.e. 
the Universe, the Hebrews having no , 
single word by which to express this | 
idea. The same H^^brew word is used 
fbr ‘create’ in t».l as is used in t;.21, 

‘ created great whales,’ and in v.27, 

* So God created man in his own image.’ 


And, in E.xx.ll, it is expressly said 
that— 

* f» six days Jehovah made the Heaven (md the 
Earth, the Sea, and all that in them is.’ 

986. Hero, however, in E.xx.ll, the 
word used is ^rnade.* And Archd. 
Pratt {Scripture and Science not at 
Vanancpy p,38) attempts to ar^e that 
Gd.l, where ‘create’ {bara) is used, 
relates to an orip;inal calling out of 
nothing the material, out of which the 
things now existing were afterwards 
‘made:’ so that immense ages and 
numerous revolutions of the Universe 
may have taken place, in strict agree- 
ment with the statements of this 
chapter, before the formation of the 
world as it now is, and the constitution 
of the present order of things, — i.c, 
between v.\ and v.?). 

986. Accordingly, he says that the 
wordin E.XX.11 is not used in the sense 
of ‘ create,’ but — 

in the senae of did, appointed, constituted, set 
for a particular purpose or use ; and never 
once, in the hundred and fifty places, whore 
it occurStn the Book of Genesis, is it used in 
the sense of ‘ cteated.’ 

So again he writes, p.32 : — 

In Genesis we read, ‘ In ti^'Wfinning God 
created the Heaven and the Ea^h.’ In the 
following verses the work of Ijhe six days is 
described, in which God preparjfd the Earth, 
and the sea, and tlie clouds, and the atmos- 
phere (or heaven), for man’s appearance upon 
earth. 

It is this six days’ work which is alluded to 
in the Fourth Commandment, and not the 

original Creation of matter The 

word \iasah, made, which occurs 154 times lii 
Genesis, is not once rendered (1) ‘created.’ 
. . . This word occurs about 2,700 times 

in the O.T., and, I believe, is not once trans- 
lated (I) ‘ created.’ 

987. But what matters it whether, 
or not, our ‘translators’ have ‘rendered’ 
this word by ‘ created,’ when it plainly 
means ‘created’ in numberless pas- 
sages ? E.g. : — 

, * And Elohim made the animal of the earth 
after its kind,’ i.25 ; 

‘ Let us make man in our image,’ i.26 ; 

‘The serpent was more subtle than any 
wimal of the field, which JEHOVAH-ELomM 
had made,* iii.l ; 

‘It repiwited Jehovah that He had made 
man upon the earth,’ vl.6. 

Compare, also, — 

‘In the image of Elohim created He him,’ 
1.27; 

‘ In the image of Elohim made'^e him,’ 
lx.6— 
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where the two words are manifestly 
used as ^non 3 rmou 8 . 

988. It appears, then, — especially 
from H.XX.11, — ^that there is absolutely 
no room for the supposition, to which 
Cha-lmeus gave popularity, that G.i.l 
refers to a great primeval act, which 
may have, been separated by vast geo- 
logical ages from the creative acts de- 
scribed in the rest of the chapter, and 
v.% as Archd. Phatt writes, jp. 31, to — 
a state of emptiness and waste, into whjch 
the earth long after fell, ere God prepared it 
as the residence of the most perfect of his 
creatures, — 

ii view this which, however adapted to 
the state of geological science at the 
time when it was proposed, has, with 
the advance of that science, turned 
into a ‘broken reed,’ piercing, like so 
many previous attempts to reconcile 
Scripture Poetiy with Natural Science, 
the ‘ hands that leant upon it/ 

989. Por V.2 is evidently in continua- 
tion ■with v.\, and describes the state 
of the ‘ Earth ’ named in t'.l, when first 
created. And refe^rence is made to 
this creation of the Earth and the 
Heaven, at the same time when iill 
other thih||!p*were created, in ii.4 — 

‘ These are the generations of the Heaven and 
of the Earth, In their creation, in the day 
of Jehovab-Elohim’s making Earth and 
Heaven.’ 

Thus we are plainly taught in the 
Book of Genesis, according to the 
simple, straightforward meaning of the 
words, that Elohim created the Heaven 
and the Earth ‘in the beginning’ of 
these six 'that is, taking into 

account the chronological data of the 
Bible, about six thousand years ago. 

But Geology teaches that the earth 
has been in existence for hundreds of 
thousands — perhaps millions — of years. 

990. Again, wo are told in thfei 
chapter of Genesis that tho different 
races of living creatures, plants, &o*, 
were created in six days. And fhese 
cannot bo explained to denote six geo- 
logical ages, as some have suggested ; 
they are, in the meaning of the writer, 
six common days of twenty-four hours. 
This appears both ffom the stater 
ments in -the chapter itself, noticed 
below, and fix>m E.xx.ll, where we are 
told that God worked for six days, and 
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rested ‘on the seventh day,^ which, 
therefore, He sanctified as the Sabbath. 
Consequently, since in the mind of the 
writer of this passage the seventh day 
was a common day, so also must the 
other six days have been common days. 
And so says Archd. Pbatt, ScrijgtUTe 
and Science, &c., ^.46 

There is one class of interpreters with 
whom I cannot agree,-— I mean those who 
take the six days to be six periods of indefl- 
nite length. . , ^ . Is it not a harsh and 

forced mteiiplstation; to suppose that, in E.xx, 
the ‘six day# in v.9 do not mean the same 
as the ‘ six days ’ in r.ll, but that in this last 
place they mean ‘ six periods ’ ? In reading- 
through v.ll, it is extremely difficult to 
lieve that the ‘ seventh day ’ is a long period, 
and the ‘ Sabbath Day ’ an ordinary day, that 
is, that the saum word ‘ day ’ should be used 
in two totally different senses in the same 
short sentence, and without any explanation. 

991. In fact, we may ask, can the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth days have been 
supposed by the writer to be ‘ indefinite 
periods,’ when the two great lights had 
been already set in the firmament, to 
give light upon the earth, and to rule over 
the day and over the night, and to divide 
the light from the darkness? If, in fact, 
we were to take for the first three days 
the word ‘ day ’ to mean an indefinite 
creation-period, yet then the same word 
would be used in two passages directly 
following each other, — even in two con- 
secutive verses, t’.13,14, — in two totally 
different senses, without the least inti* 
mation being given that from the fourth 
day onwards it must be understood in a 
different sense from before, that is, in 
the sense of an ordinary day (!). Well 
may Mr. Burgon say. Inspiration, &c., 
p.38:— 

Such an interpretation seems to stultify the 
whole narrative. A tceek is described. Days 
are spoken Qf, each made up of an evening 
a;i^ a inormng. God’s cessation from the 
work of cjjiafcion on the seventh day is cm- 
Iduced as the reason of tho Fourtb 
Spt, — the mysterious precedent for 
OMT observance of one day of rest at the end 
of every six days of toil,—* for in six, days (it 
is declared) the Lord made Heaven and 
Eai^’ You may not play tricks with lan- 
guai^ plalfe as this, and elongate a week until 
it shall more l^an embrace the span of all 
recorded time. 

992. We conclude, then, that the 
first chapter of G^pj^is, understood in 
its plain grammaf&l sense, does meaii 
to say that, in six ordinary ddys, Al- 
mighty God — 
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*Made the Heaven and the Horth, the Sea, 
and all that in them is.* 

But Geology shows that the Earth 
was not brought into its present form 
in six days, but by continual changes 
through a long succession of ages, 
during which enormous periods innu- 
merable varieties of animal and vege- 
table life have abounded upon it, from 
a time beyond all power of calculation. 

993. Furtlier, the agcount in Genesis 
represents the order of Creation to 
have been — first. Plants^ v.l2, next, 
Msh and i^oW, t;.21, then Catth and 
Resiles, u25, and, lastly, Man, t>.27. * 

But Geological observation shows 
that, in dififerent ages, piants aiit ani- 
mals of all kinds appeared together at 
the same time upon the earth, so that 
they were not successively created, as 
the Bible says, — first, all the Plants, 
then all the Fish, &c. 

994. G.i2. 

* And the Earth vraf* desolation and empti- 

ness, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.’ ^ 

Here the Scripture represents the 
earth as ‘ without form and void,* deso- 
lation and emptiness, in a state of utter 
chaos and confusion , — rudis indiges- 
taque moles , — and wrapt in darkness, — 
immediately before the races of plants 
and animals, now existing on its sur- 
face, wera created. 

But Geology provt*s that no such a 
state of things imnjediately preceded 
the epoch fixed in the Bible for the 
Creation of Man, — that, in point of 
fact, the face of the Earth has existed 
generally just as now, with the same 
kinds of animal and vegetable life as 
now, long before the six thoiisj^nd ytars 
implied in the Bible story, and that no 
sudden convulsion took place at that 
time, by which they might havt been 
all destroyed, so as to give ^casionfor 
a new Creation. As iltroH Muxeb 
observes. Test, of the Rocks, f.\2\ : — 

For many ages ere man was ushered Into 
being, not a few of his humble contemporaries 
of the fields and woods enjoyed life in their 
present haunts, and for thousands of years, 
anterior oven to their apf)earanoc, many of 
the existing mollugke ttved in our seas. 

995. G.i.6. 

* And it w’a« evening and It was morning— 
one day.’ 


I-IIS. 

The appearance ef the ^ light * was, 
perliaps, considered as the flSst morn<^ 
ing^ and the antecedent * darkness’ as 
the first evening. This, at least, is the 
explanation commonly ^ven. But the 
natural order of the account of the first 
day would be to mention the morning, 
i.€. the appearance of the light out of 
darkhess, before the evenina. The 
phenomena here observed, however, 
token in connection with other ancient 
religious traditions, may, perhaps, throw 
light on the origin of the accoimt itself. 

996. The Hebrews, Greeks, Persians, 
Gauls, Germans, &c. began the day in 
civil matters with the evening ; hence 
the expression for a full day, vis . : 

* evening-morning,* Dan.viii.l4; comp. 
se’nnight (seven-night), fortnight (four- 
teen-night). The Hindoos and later 
Babylonians reckoned ivom sunrise, the 
Umbrians from noon, the Roman priests 
from midnight. 

997. G.b7. 

* And Etjohim mad© the expanse, and divided 
the waters which were beneath the expanw? 
from the waters which wore above the ex- 
panse.* • 

The Hebrews regarded the sky as a 
.spread-out surface, or expaiwe, from 
w'hich the njrper waters supposc'd 
I to bo dropped in rain upon the earth, 

■ and by which they were attogether 
.‘separated from the lowe^ streams and 
seas upon the earth’s surfiioe. 

Arconling to the mytlucul representation, 
till*! heavenly vault is iinivided with a door, 
(J.xxvili.l7 ; it n'sts iijxm pillars and founda- 
tions, Job xxvi.ll, liS.xxii.H ; and Its gUstcu- 
ing blue makes it appear ns a cryntol sappliin:,*- 
like mass, E.xxiv.lO, Dau.xil.S, or like u 
‘ molttm looking-glass,’ Jobxxxvii.18. Alx»vo 
this vault rolls the heavenly ocean, the 

* waters atx)ve the heavens,’ r8.cxlviii.4, 
whm*in Jehovah has set His throne, Ps.xxlx. 
.'1,10. Thnuigh the ‘ doors,’ Pa.lxxviii.2?l, and 

windovts,’ 2K.vU.lM9, in the Fir- 

maaMut, this oemn iwiirs down iiixni the 
ea^ a«,rain. 

Yet «ll» ought not to cott/ound these mythical 
ropreseniations, tMch later poets gladly re- 
tained, with the science proper of tlw Hehrews ; 
for nlreaily we read in Jobxxvi.7, * He stretch- 
eth out the Heaven over emptiness. H<» hang- 
eth tlie Eartli upon nothing* ; and in 
Jobxxxvl.27, we find a more correct view of 
the origin of rain. . . The idea of a heavenly 
ocean above the Flnnaraent is found also in 
the Indian Mytliology, Hamateda, BoPP, p.SOl, 

Water is aliove the Heaven, which the 
Heaven enstains.’ Tucii , Oen.p.'2 1 . 

998. Delitzsch admits a * defect’ in 
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the statement made in the text before 
us, : — 

Aooording to this view of the nmative, the 
masses of water floating in the ajx, and 
coming down as rain, bdong not to the 
earthly, hut to the heavenly, waters. It must 
he allowed that the O.T. view is herein 
chargeable with a defect, since qo physical 
connection exists between the waters which 
descend in rain, and the heavenly wat^^, to 
which the N.T. also refers : <xmp. ‘ sea as of 
glass,’ Ilev.iv.6,xv.2, ‘ river of water of life,’ 
xxii.l. This view, however, is not without 
deep truth. The rain is, as it were, a dole of 
the heavenly waters let- down, and a heaven- 
ward-pointing type of it. /. Besides which, 
it is worthy of coi^deration that the cxactest 
iifttronomical enquiry teaches us that there 
are w'liltc spots upon the poles of Mars, (!) 
which exhibit just the same appearances as 
our snow-and-ioe-coyered polar regions, — 
that the matter, of which Jupiter is com- 
l)osc'd, la not more dense, and on the surface is 
cv(in less dense, than our water, —that, the 
matter of Saturn is not hjilf as dense as water, 
a little less douse, therefore, than fir-wood, 
&c. Such teachings of the latest astronomy 
are of use to familiarise us with the thought, 
that the upper waters denote a really supra- 
lirmamental fiuid or something like water, 
whatever it may be, — perhaps the substance 
out of which, on the fourth day, the Stars 
^v(Te actually formed, as the dry-land out of 
t he ‘ lower waters.’ 

999. Such are the resources to which 
men of gT<nit ability are driren, in 
defence bf the traditionary view. They 
sacrifice the^ majestic poetiy of the 
ancient iprrative, its sublime embodi- 
ment of the impressions made on our 
senses by the objects of created nature, 
ill order to extort from it a prf*t ended 
llevelation of what we have already 
learnt ]»y scientific research. Can we 
any longer doubt that the Scripture 
writer had neither the ‘ sea’ and ‘ river’ 
of the Kevelations, nor the stellar 
matter, in his view, but simply ex- 
presses the very natural conception of 
liis time, that there were stores of rain 
in th(^ upper regions of the sky, from 
which winter was let down, wheiibwr 
the ‘ windows of heaven ’ were opened ? 

1000. Br. Thomas Bchnet writes as 
follows, Arch. Phil. jp.309 : — 

The matter stands thus. The 'inilgar do 
not understand the natural production of rain 
through condensed vajHJurs, but believe tihab 
rain is sent through Divine influence from 
ht-aven, or immediately by Gotl. That Moses 
might fall in with this opinion, he placed a 
common receptacle of the waters above the 
skies, that God, nt His pleasure, by opening 
or closing the barriers, might send or hold 
hack the roiit. This appears to me to have 
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been the mind and mmning of the saezed 
writer, as r^puda fha soperoelealial waters. 
And In this way we oaneult best lor the 
dignity of Moses, tf, as often as there is a 
departure from scientific truth, we suppose 
this to be done, by accommodating his ac- 
count of the (Creation of the world to the 
powers and habits of thought of the people. 

So, when mention is made of the {aimary 
Light, on the first day of the Creation, that 
phenomenon Is equally inexplicable pn physi- 
cal gfrounds. But, in order that God might 
not seem to be worldng in the dark for three 
days, it seemed expedient to Moses, to produce 
the light at the very beginning of the work. 
But what kind of light? Light without 
origin, without source. Light, however. If we 
philosophise, proceeds from a centre of some 
kind. . , . B^des, according to the letteriof 
Scripture, God seems to have intermitted His 
work in the night-time, as men are wont to 
do. X see not how the other hemisphere, 
otiestial or terrestrial, could have been made, 
if there was any intermission of labour, if 
God did not act except where there was li^t. 
But the vulgar cares not for these niceties, nor 
dreams of antipodes or another hemisphere, 
but conceives of the universe as a tent, of 
which heaven is the upper part, and tlie plane 
surface of the earth, the base. 

1001. G.i.9. 

* And Elohih said. Let the waters tmder 
the Heaven bo gatlji^ed to one place, and let 
the dry-land appear.* 

Kalisch observes, Gen.p.69 : — 

The formation of thecontinents, as described 
in our text, agrees but very remotely vdth that 
made probable by geological researohes. For, 
whilst the latter teach us that the same part 
of the globe was many times alternately water 
and dry-land, and that volcanic eruptions 
were one of the chief agencies of these changes, 
our text declares that, at the beginning or 
time, the WiUrof God made, once for all, the 
permanent division between seas and conti- 
nents ; there was no» upheaving of the land, 
but only a concentration of the floods to cer- 
tain parts. Tlus does not explain the forma- 
tion of the strata, nor of the fossil remains of 
vegetables and animals— which, according to 
the Bible, did not yet exist— in tlie interior of 
the eartli, nor any of the wonders, which 
make Geology one of the most interesting end 
absorbing sciences. But we liave willingly 
renounced the attempt to discover that har- 
mony, 

100$. G.U6. 

‘And EixIbim made two great lights, the 
greater light for the rule of the day, and the 
lesafer light for the rule of the night.’ 

It is a mere evasion of the plain 
meaning of these words, to say that 
Elohim made the Sun and Moon to 
appear first only on the fourth day, 
though they hail been long before 
created,— that is, to the Earth, 
when, however, according to the story, 
there were as yet no living creatures on 
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its &ce to see them. The T^riter ma- 
nifestly intends to teach that Elohim 
actualfy made the Sun and Moon at 
this time. And,, in he uses here 
the i^ery same Hebrew word as he had 
used before in v.7, * Elohim made the 
firmament,’ and as he uses again in 
V.26, * Elohim made the animal of the 
earth after its 

1003. Thus Wni;ET writes in 1605, 
before attempts were made to force the 
Scripture into agreement with the re- 
sults of Science, Hex, in Gen.p.lO : — 

These Lights were neltlier made the first 
day, and but placed now in the firmaminit, as 
the Hebrewes think, — neither was the iBunne 
made the first day, the Hoone the ueildi, the 
Starres the third, as Xhigubtnus, — bat tlu^ 
were all made upon fourth fiay. . . . 
That these two great lights are the Sunne 
and Moone, there is no question ; and that the 
Bunne is the greatest of all the celestial bodies, 
it is also qnestionlesse. Akaxaooras did hold 
the Bunne much greater than Peloponnesus, a 
tx>untry in Greoia,— A kaximakisgek, to be as 
hi|t as the Earth ; but, since, the Hathema- 
timans hare found that the Sonne exoeodeth 
the Earth in: bignes 166 times,* amd none of 
the other Starres, which they call of tlie first 
magnitude, whereof there are 115, to exceede 
the Earth above 18 times. The Moone,— 
though some among the heathen have judged 
it bigger than the Earth, as the StoTkes, and 
eqnall to the Sunne, as Parmenides, and some 
among tlis Christians have thought it in big- 
nea next, to the Bonne, because it is here 
named to be a great light, os Basil u})on this 
lace, and AuuuarriNE,— yet, since, by more 
iligent search, it is found to be lesso than the 
Earth 89 times, and to be the least of all the 
Btarrss, except Mercury. Mosos, therefore, 
here speaketh according to the opinion ^and 
capacitie of the vulgar sort, to whose sight 
the Moone seemeth greatest, next to the 
Sunne, because it is nearest of all the starres 
to the Earth, and for that it is greatest in 
operation, and bath the government of the 
night. The reason of the greatnes of these 
lights Is their farre distanoe from the earth. 
Empedocles saitb, the Moone is t%v loe so far 
from the Bonne as it is from the Earth : but 
the Mathematicians say it is IS times so far 
from the Sunne. 

1004. But Geology teaches that, for 

• Taking the Sun’s diameter as 880,000 
miles, and the EarGi’s as it will follow 
t^t bulk of Bun ; bulk of Eartlv‘110^ : 1 
1,831,090 : 1. We can form some conception 
of tl^ enormous bulk, by supposing the Sun 
placed so that its centre shall be coincident 
vrith the Earth's centre : then (since its radius 
is 440,000 miles) its huge bodg would stretch 
out in all directions nearlv as far beyond the 
Moon, as the Moon itself is distant from the 
Earth (840,000 miles). We can thus gain 
some id^ ox the enormous magnitude of the 
* greater Light,* the lord of the Solar System. 
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countless ages before Man lived upon 
the Earth, the Sun, beyond all doubt; 
was the centre And source of light and 
heat to the Earth, and to its living 
creatures of all kinds, whose eyes were 
formed, just exactly as they are now, 
to receive its rays, — as well as to the 
successive generations of plants, which 
grew in those primeval forests, to which 
are due the carboniferous formations. 

1005. Dr. M^CATJii, however, writes. 
Aids to Faith^§,2lB : — 

Moses represents thoABartlk as ezisting for a 
long period befoxis the Bun become its source 
of light and hoot. Baring that period there 
could have been no climatic difference, as tliis 
depends upon the position of the Earth with 
regard to the Sun. Now, this exactly agrees 
with the couclnsions of Oology, which asserts 
that, before the human perira, there was no 
difference of climate, that the Ecaih leos not 
dependent on the Sun for tempendnre (!) ; 
that there was apparently one uniform high 
temperature over the whole Earth, and, eon* 
sequently, that the Flora and Fauna of worm 
climates are found, in the prehuman period, 
4n latitudes where they would not now exist. 
Here, then. Is an instance of the extraordinary 
scientific accuracy of the M^nmIc account. 

1 006. On the contrary, scientific geo- 
logists maintAid that, though there was, 
probably, a time when the temperature 
of the earth was more uniform than it 
is now, yet that this was not the case 
for long ages before the human period 
began ; and, further, that, at times, 
the earth, v ith its vegetable products 
and living creatures of all kinds, has 
been to all apjyearance depandeut upon 
the Sun for light and heat, just exactly 
as now. And Sir Charles Lvsll lias 
shown how, without any violent con- 
vulsion or sudden catastrophe, — by the 
steady silent operation of natural 
forces now in action, modifying gra- 
dually the (’xtent of land and w'ater, 
and slowly elevating, or depressing, 
the former during a long lapse of 
years, — atolerably uniform temperature 
might "be diffused over the whole or 
lai^e portions of the globe, whether 
the warmth of the thermal or the cold 
of the glacial period. 

1007. G.i.l6. 

* And the stars.* 

Ibis plain that the writer of this 
chapter had very little notion of the 
real magnitude of the heavenly iKxlies, 
and so He assigns one day only for the 
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fottnntion of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
while three or four are g)ent upon the 
Earth alone. He lookea upon the Sun 
as being, — what it appears to our 
senses to b'e, and what, before the time 
of Copernicus, it was almost unirer- 
sally supposed to be, — a mere append- 
age to the Earth, which he regarded as 
the scene of all God’s wonderful ope- 
rations, the centre of the universe, for 
whose service only and convenience the 
' host of heaven ’ was created, - 

‘ The Snn for the ruH^of the day, and the 
Moon for the rule of the night.’ 

1008. And the Stars, those points 
light, he regarded, no doubt, as a small 
addition to the greater luminaries, with- 
out having the least idea that each one 
of their glorious host,— which Astro- 
nomy now shows to be infinitely more 
numerous than ho could have supposed, 
— was itself a mighty Sun, though 
placed at an immense distance from us,* 
in comparison with whose bulk that of 
our earth would shrink into nothing. 
Indeed, how little the Jews had really 
observed the Stars, appeal's from the 
circumstance that there is no allusion 
in the Old Testament to the distinction 
between Jixed and wandering stars, 
which Milton supposes Adam to have 
remarked before he had been upon the 
Earth forty-eight hours, — - 

* It is difficult to realise to ourselves the 
enomiouB size and distance from us of tlto 
Fixed Htars, and the awful solitude in which 
each separate Star, and its little troop of 
I'lanets, exists by itself, in the midst of the 
mighty universe. Perhaps the following 
calculation may assist the reader's mind to 
grosj) more distinctly the rciUity of these 
facts, and appreciate more fully the grandeur 
of the heavenly host ; — 

One travelling .at raihvay-spee<|, day and 
night, 03^ miles an hour, or lOO^xni^a in 3 
liours, would reach the M 0071 in ; 

and at the same rate, he wonhl reach the Sun 
in 33U years. But, if he could reach the Sun 
in one single t/oy, it would take 5.’i0 year’s of 
sucfi travelling to ivaeh tla* neare'it Fix<\l 
Star. And then, it must le remcmbereil, for 
all that cnonnous interval, on every side of 
our Sun and its little family, there is, ol far 
as we know, an air/ul void, far os regards 
any possibility of the existence of animal life! 
And the same tremendous vacancy, as far as 
the possibility of animal existence is con- 
cerned, most probably extends between one 
Star and another, and on all sides around 
each separate Star, — ^nay, around each eeiwi- 
ruto mote of nebulary st.ar-dust. 


And yo five other wandering Stem, that mova 
In mystic dance, not Without aong. 

Paradiu JLostt *.77-8. 

1009. GJ.21. 

* And every fowl of wing after ite kind-’ 

It is plain that under tbe term* 
* fowl/ lia this verse, and * creeping- 
thing,' t’!25, the writer must be sup- 
pose to include, Only birds ^d 
reptiles, but all flylO^ and creeping 
things whatsoever, wor;ins» insects, &c., 
and even h^imalcul^. Otherwise, no 
provision is made for the existence of 
these things. And so we read, Ljti. 

I 20,— V , 

I ‘ All /oirls that creep, going upon all four, shall 
be am abomination to you ’ ; 
and then the Uocimt,’ in four different 
stages of its growth, is excepted. So 
among unclean ‘ creeping- things ' are 
numbered the ‘ mouse, tortoise, lizard, 
snail, mole, &c.’ L.xi.29,30. 

1010. It is probable that the authog 
eupposed only one pair of each kind of 
animal created originally, db he sup- 
poses only one pair of human beings, 
and makes Noah also take only one 
pair of e^ch kind of creature into ths 
Ark, for the continuation of the species 
after the Deluge. Delitzsch, however, 
maintaining as far as he can the tear 
ditionar}; view, Writes as follows, p. 
116:— 

That these animals, created on the sixth 
day, sprang from one common centre of crea- 
tion, the record^ says not, and just as little, 
that every kind nas begun from a single p^, 
and spre^ itself out from thence, ns It in- 
creased, over its present region. The older 
natural philosophers, as LiNNiEUS, and also 
later ones, bring forward, not uninfluenced to 
some extent by the Scripture record, this 
view, which is not in any sense favoured by 
it. What the Biblical record says of man, 
must not be transferred to the animal world- 
Tlint all kinds of animals, of all zones and 
climates, hate made their way ncroad over all 
hindrances to their present habitats, and that, 
for instance, only two ants and bees, buffaloes 
and anteioi>cs, wore created, — these are fan- 
cies which anyone may produce if he likes, 
but must not consider as articles of faith, 
under which the Holy Scripture takes him 
captive. There is all the difTerehC® in the 
world between the unity of the human race, 
which Scripture does not call a ‘kind,’ and 
the unity of a soiled * kind ’ or * species ' of 
animal. The unity of these latter exists, if 
it begins at once wit^ many specimens. If, 
then. Natural Science must assume that apl- 
luals, now spread over a wide extent of coun- 
try and separated by vkst regions, mu.st have 
proceeded at once from several centres of 

Y 
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Creation, this agrees with the ^riptural view. 
And if also It is established, that the animals 
are not uniformly spread over the whole sur- 
face of the region which they occupy,— that 
they are most numerous in the mid-region, 
but at the borders ore fewer in number*, and 
at last disi^ppear altogether, and make room 
for others,— so also does the single glance 
which we have taken, into the work-place 
and operations of that divine flat, which 
passed upon the fifth and sixth days, assure 
us of the same. 

Am. The dlfBoulty, which DEurrzscn here 
avoids, comes upon us again in the account 
of the Deluge, where the Elohiat says that 
ono pair oidy of each kind of animal IliB 
saved, and, though the Jehovist exo<||rts seven 
pairs of clean j^mals, yet bdtfi that 

only one pair of each kind of jmeletm crea- 
tures was preserved in the Ark and all these 
are supposed to have spread ^ut after the 
Flood from one centre to their present locali- 
ties. Of course, refuge may be in the 
notion of a partial Deluge, whMh question 
will be discussed in the proper plnce. But, 
we may ask at once, what reason could there 
have been for taking a paii* of ants or bees 
into the Ark, — because these creatures UvchI in 
the partial centre around Ararat, suptwscHl to 
be flooded, — if they existed freely in other 
countries, beyond the boundaries of the inun- 
dation ? 

1011. G.i.22. 

‘And Elohim blessed them, saying, T3c 
fruitful, and multiply, and fill the wat<-r.s in 
the seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth.’ 

pEUTzscH ishere harassed b 3 ^an<.>ther 
difficulty, and endeavours to struggle 
out of it as follows, ^.117 : — 

Had vie animaU, trfiich arc fovnd Imricd in 
Vte mountaim^ any sharv i» this hlcsstjtg ? 
Chateaubriand and other mmlern writers 
gay, ‘ No : they cannot have b(vn inUnnh d to 
propagate.’ But U w 7tol pqjtsthle to rfconcde 
with the Scripture record the mUon of a cretilwn 
of animals preceding the fifth day, . , . Also, 
neither In the Scripture text, nor in the old- 
world discoveries, lies there any nm **.«ity te 
suppose a whole series of older creations of 
animals antecedently to the fifth day, with 
which the creation of animalr Ixjgins. ... If 
the Creation-days, as we are ixirsuadKl, not 
merely for scientific reasons,— [ = we have 
managed to force the Scripture into sf^ino ap- 
pearance of agreement with the certain results 
of Science,! — arc Creation-periods of Divine 
proportions, then is there more room allowed, 
for the process of formation of the Earth’s 
furface, from before the third <lay until tlio 
Creation of Han'; and nothing prevents our 
assuming that this process of fonnation was 
attended with catastrophes ^ which burst through 
the creation of animals in the ffth and sixth 
daySy and swallov^ up whole generations of 
ihenif -[except the simple fact that, as it 
advances, geological science obstinately re- 
fuses to admit tlm possibility of any such 
aatasferophes having occurred.] 

We shall find Beutzsch stating his 
TiewB on this point more fully below. 


l-II.S. 

1012. G.ue. ' 

‘ And Elohim sold. Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness.’ 

As Belitzsch observes, ^.120 : — 
Thfi? Creation of Man, which thfe writer has 
now next to ndate, has such an attraction for 
him, that he hastens over the blessings of the 
land-animals, without particularly mention- 
ing it, [w'her^ii^he has mentioned the blessing 
on thoflshea birds, r.2‘i.] 

1013. With respect to the .plural 
forms here used, it is well-known that 
iq, former days great stress was laid on 
^cse, as proofs of^o doctrine of the 
l!%finity, contained in the very first chap- 
ter of Genesis. Thus Paschasius, dc 
Sj)ir, Sa7icf.f i.5, says; — 

Perceive how thrice the name of God is 
pronounced in the creation of man. For thus 
we liave in GenesiB, ‘ And God said, Let u« 
make man,’ and again, ‘ Oon created man,’ 
and a third time, ‘ God blessed them.’ God 
Raid, God made, God blesiw^l : oji luxount of 
the Tliroe Persons is the One Divinity thrice 
repeated. In which passagt^ nnderstand ovi- 
iently the mystery of the Trinity. . . Therx^ 
fore, in the fiwt that He says, * Lot us make 
man after our image,’ the number of Perwous 
is unfolded. 

And IIiLAUY writes, Crmesis 110-2 : — 
‘Ijot us make man,’ Thou sayst. Tell mo, 
Thou Best, 

With w'hom Thou now art sjKjaklng ? It is 
plain : 

E’en then, on the high Throne, the Son site 
by Thw, 

And views the pleasant lands. 

1014. DEUTZf'Cu, however, rejects 
ju.stlythis interpretation, iind ei^dafns 
the words as impl^’ing that the Divine 
licuiig communicated His ])urposc to the 
anixel-hosts surrounding him, jibl21 : — 

IhrtTr.<», who explains the paRSOge thus, ‘ The 
Father of all discourses to his own i'owers,’ 
i..'.'><», understands by ‘Powers’ the angels, 
and takes the wtirds, therefore, as ‘ communi- 

cating,’ for which view wo decide 

When alsT) in the Babylonian myth th<' ‘ other 
pods’ take part in the prcKlnetiou of men,— 
when in the Persian the Ams<'ha>pan(ls (celes- 
tial lK*inpfll!i apijcar as demiurgic i’owers. an<l 
Ormu'Al is <ui«ociated with the divim^ spirits, 
— when Ovid. J/ef.i.H:}, says that !Man is 
fonne<l ‘after the image of the gods who 
govern all things,’ — thew are all echoes of 
this ‘Let us make,’ wliich throw a cc^rtaia 
liglit on its true meaning. 

f015. The above explanation, con- 
firmed, as it seems to be, by the occur- 
rence of similar expressions in (lie other 
oriental creation-stories, may be the* trua 
one. But the view of Kaltsoh, 6Vh. 
p.80, seems best, that we Itave hero 
only— 
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the phiral usually, though not neoeaearily, 
employed in deliberations and self-exhortB- 
tions ; comp, xi.7, ‘ Go to, let us go down, and 
there confound their language,’ with 11.18, * I 
will make him an help meet for him ’ : [see, 
however, iii.22, ‘ The man has become as one 
of «.v, to know good and evil’; but here also 
the expression may bo merely one in popular 
use ; at any rate, there cannot here be any re- 
ference to the Trinity.] 

Woi have seen (ILSSliB) that the 
plural form, ‘ Elohim,’ has no connec- 
tion whatever with the doctrine of the 
Trinity, being used of Dagon, 1 S.v,7, 
Astarie, 1 K.xi.5, Baakebub^, 2K.i.2,3,^ 
as well us of the True* Gk>d. 

1016. G.i.27. 

‘ In the image of Elohira created He him.’ 

This idea occurs also In other ancient 
writers generally. According to Lucian, 
]^ro Jnm{f. 28, Man was nam^ by the best 
})lnlosopherg, ‘the image of God’; he was 
j’ormt'd, according to HfCUMES, in LACr. Jnst, 
‘after the image of God,’ and ac- 
cording to Ovid. ‘ after the image of 

the gods who govern all things.’ Cicero, De 
Ji(U. Deor.\.^2, speaks of men as ‘like tl§^ 
gods,’ and refers, J)e X^fir.i.9, as also does Ju- 
vkn'AL,xv.141-7, t<-» their erect form, but also 
to their spiritual nature. Ahatus, Phoenoin.^t^ 
names men ‘ the offspring of Zeus,’ which St. 
P/iul, Acts xvii.28, enlarges, to ‘ the offspring 
of God ’ ; and the Pythagoreans taught ‘ a re- 
lationship of men with the gods,’ Dioo. 
LAiiiiT.viii.27, and imagined therewith that 
the soul was an effluence of the Deity, while 
others maintained also that ‘ in form it re- 
sembhxl the Deity,’ PhiLOETR. ApoUMii.l. 
Also IMiocYL. Carm.lOl, names the spirit, 

‘ the image of God.' — R^|OB£L, Geii.p.Vd. 

1017 . 0 . 1 . 30 . 

‘ To every animal of the earth, and to every 
fowl of tlie air, and to everything that creep- 
etli upon the earth, wherein there is life, I 
have given every green herb for meat.’ 

The question would arise upon this, 
(were we obliged to regard this chapter 
as historienlly true,) how were the beasts 
and birds of /rrr?/ to be supported — 
since their teeth and stomachs, and 
their whole bodily conformation, were 
not adapted for eating herbs ^ But, in 
fact, G(‘ology teaches that ravenous 
creatures preyed upon their fellow- 
creaturi's, and lived upon flesh, in all 
ages of the world’s past history, just 
exactly as they do now. Besides which, 
almost all fishes are carnivorous ; and 
the leaves and stalks of vegetables, 
gnisses, &c., swarm with living things, 
which are destroyed by the herbivorous 
animals. 

101 8. * Dr. Pye Smith writes on this 
point;, Geology and ScripUerc, p.Sl : — 


Some persons have dllsiimed of Bastelning 
animal life by exoluatroly vegetable food,— 
ignorant that in every leaf or root or fruit 
which they feed upon, and in every drop of 
water which they drinlc, they pat to death 
myriads of living creating Whooe bodies are 
as ‘ curiously and wonderfully made* as our 
own, which were full of aniznatioii and agflity, 
and enjoyed their mode axid period Of exis- 
tence as really and efibotively, tttider the 
boimtiful care of Him, Wbo good to all, 
and whose tender mezmes ’are over all His 
works,’ as the stately etophant, the majestic 
horse, or man, the earthly lord of aU. By far 
^ larg^ portion of the aninifd creation is 
T . " . every part of its anatomy, internal 
'OM OEileknal, for living upon food, 

and oamm lire upon any other. 

Kstosife. observes, Gen.p .20 : — 

According to the Hebrew view, then, men 
in the firrt lived only on v^ctables, and 
first in a lalMir time were allowed to eat flesh, 
ix.3. This is the general opinion of anti- 
quity. According to Piato, De Leg.yi.(2S) 
jp.782, men abstained originally from eating 
flesh, becauise they regarded the slaying of 
animals as improper and sinful. So Ovid, 
MeLxv.9C*-B, FastAv.895-7, allows men in the 
golden age only to feed on the produce of trees 
and herbs, but no flesh, and DiOD.Sic.i.484i‘38» 
aflduces the same with reference to the ancient 
Egyptians and Indians in particular. So too 
was it among tlie Syrians according to PoB- 
PHYR, Abstin.iy.l6. 

1019. Delitzsch here writes, p. 
124 

Tl)e Creation is designed for propagatioa 
and completion, not for destruction of life; 
the killing of one creature by another is con- 
trary to the original will of God, which is here 
explained. With this Scripture notice we come, 
indeed, into difficulties, when we look at men 
of the present day, whose teeth, according 
to their construction, are distinguished cer- 
tainly from those of the proijerly carnivorous, 
but not less from those of the properly her- 
bivorous, animals, and (as also the intestiuCR 
by reason of their length) are adapted for a 
mixed kind of nutrition, partly of animal, 
partly of vegetable food. Further, when we 
consider that it is the Law and Order of 
Nature, in the present world of plants and 
animals, that the life of the one is prolonged 
throtigh the death of the other, — when wo 
consider that strife, pain, opprossiokp, murder, 
and robbery, lord it at present in all spots, all 
elements, all bosons, all classes of organic 
existence. — that not only visibly, but also 
invisibly, all the bodies of living creatures, 
innumerable large and microscopically-small 
parasites and murderers are found, (thus in Iffle 
Intestines of a small tortoise many thousand 
ascaridcs were found, eagles and vultures 
swarm with tormenting ^fcin-par»sltes, and 
slugs, worms, and other tormentors plag^ the 
soft jaws of crocodiles and alligators,) — that 
everything living is now in a continual wax, 
—that it lies in the nature of certain animala 
to torture their prey in the most refined man- 
ner, and it seems as if it will and must be so, 
that, as limits are set to the excessive increfisc 
Y 2 
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of the Tegetoble world through the herhlvorouR 
oaimals, in like xni^er that of these is limited 
through the predaceous animals, and that of 
these latter through the deatibi-dealing work 
of man, — when we oonaider all this, we are 
carried on to ask further, can it erer have 
been otherwise ? Among the old-world ani- 
mals, the creatures of the water and the slime, 
the partly fabulous Sanrians were predaceous, 
and lived mainly on fish : their excrements, 
the so-calied ooprolites, show their great vo- 
racity, and contain still recognisable remains 
of animal food. Oeustkd, the renowned 
discoverer of Electro-magnetism, urges con- 
fidently against Hyxsteu, the defender of the 
Church-dogma, this point,— that, even in 
the old-world, animals have devoured other 
living animals, and that actually plain marks 
of disease have been found upon the bonie of 
old-world animals. . . 

There ar^here two problems ; one cjoncems 
killing and death in the primary world, the 
other concerns killing and death in the jnld- 
world. The right solution of the former we 
have already often indicated— [by the assump- 
tion that the geological remains are those of 
animals buried in the convulsions of the long- 
extended fifth-and-sixth days’ periods. But 
some of those, at all events, must have received 
the blessing in c.22, though they were not 
allowed, it seems, to propagate their species, 
vis, those JUltes and birds whose remains are 
found buried, mired teith the remains of beasts, 
since these latter could only have been maile 
on the sixth day, and therefore the over- 
whelmed fishes and birds must have survived, 
and therefore must have received, the blessing 
on the The second resolves itself, as 

we say ^th Wagner, through the assumption, 
— [unknown to the Scriptures, -which do not 
describe Adam as naturally immortal, but, on 
the contrary, ascribe his banishment from 
Paradise to the apprehension of Jehovah, that, 
if he remained there, he might take also of the 
‘ tree of life,’ and live for ever,] that, the 
Ixxly of man after the Fall underwent an 
essential change in its material V)asis, so also 
an analogous perversion and alteration took 
place In the animal world, [A:id yet the 
present forms of animals corresjwnd in all 
essential particulars to those of the burio<l 
creatures of thcold-world, which were formed, 
as DELn-zscir supjx)scs<— and -w’ere not only 
formed, bnt livrrd out their time and died, — 
b(for€ the creation of man, in the course of 
the fifth and si;tth days (1011) I] 


CHAPTER IX. 

I,KCENT)S OF THE CREATIOX AMONG 
OTHER NATIONS. 

1020. We have thus seen that the 
statements in G.i, if regarded as stat(‘- 
ments of historical matter-of-fact, are 
directly at variance with some of the 
plainest facts of Natural Science, as 
they are now brought home, by the 
extension of education, to every village 
— almost, we might say, to every 


cottage — in tlio land. It is idle for 
any Minister of Religion to attempt 
to disguise this palpable discordance. 
To do this, is only to put a stumbling- 
block in the way of the young, — at all 
events, of those of the next generation, 
— ^who, welbinstructed themselves in 
these things, and having their eyes 
open to the real facts of the case, may 
be expected either to despise such a 
teacher as ignorant, or to suspect him 
as dishonest, and, in either case, would 
be very little likely to attach much 
weight to his instructions in things of 
highest molnent. 

1021. Yet we can clearly see that 
there are certain great principles, — tin; 
very core find centre of all true religions 
teaching, — which the pious writer of 
this chapter lays down distinctly 
amidst all his speculations upon the 
construction of the universe : — 

# (i) God is the Creator and Preserver 
of all things; 

(ii) Man is made in the image of 
God; 

(iii) All that God has made is very 
good. 

Wo may add that he also appears to 
lay down distinctly this additional 
principle, that there is Oh(‘ Only True 
and Living God, whose Unity underlies 
tlie multifarious manifestations of His 
agency. 

1022. These truths this wTiter must 
have received himsdf hy the enlight- 
ening openition of the Spirit of Truth. 
And these truths, here ult»*rt“d by a 
fellow-man of other days, we receive 
and embrace, — and I have l::io\vn the 
nntutored Zulu at once embrace tlienj, 
when set before him, as lioartily as the 
most learned European, — not because 
we find them writlc'U in a HfH)k 
every word of which wi* believe to 
be. infallibly true, but lit'caiise tho 
eye of our Reason, once enlightened, 
and having statements sucli as these 
set before it, apj^roves them at onet‘, 
as Divine Eternal facts, — because we 
see and feel tliem to bo true. As 
surely us, with oiir bodily eyes, we see 
the 8im in the sky, and are certain of 
tho real existence of extennil sensible 
objects, so surely, with the Mind's eye, 
can we see and rejoice in the glorious 
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reality of such spiritual verities as 
these. 

1023. With respect to the mythical 
creation-stories of antiquity, Von Boh- 
LBN writes as follows, ii.^.3 : — 

The most intimate relation^p may be ob- 
served between the myth of Genesis and the 
Zend representation of Creation, which was 
compost^ near the same locality, and has a 
similar outline and succession of development. 
The universe is created in »ix periods of time 
by OiiMUZD (Ahurn-Mazda) in the following 
order : (i) the Heaven, and the terrestrial 
Light between Heaven and Earth, (U) the 
Water, which fills the deep as the sea, and 
ascends up on high as clouds, (lii) the Earth, 
whose seed was first brought forth by Albordj, 
(iv) trees and plants, (v) animals, and (vi) 
lastly, Man, whereupon the Creator rested, 
and connected the divine origin of the festi- 
vals with these periods of Creation. We mnst 
remember, however, that Zoroaster had taken 
the old Magian system as the foundation of 
his reform, and had modified it to suit his 
purposes, — that, consequently, his cosmogony, 
is the old Cfialdtran, which very probably 
sprca(^l from the times of the iLSsyrians into 
Western Asia. 

But the Bible narrative, apart from this com- 
mon basis, far surp.'isses the description of the 
Zendavesta in simple dimity, and possesses a 
high intrinsic value in itself ... On the other 
hand, the thought, ‘ Let there be Light, and 
there was Light.' which Longinus considered 
sublime, must not, remembering the limited 
concoirtions of the writer, be rated too highly ; 
and we may admit, without lowering the value 
of this cosmogon 3 ', that .the Creation of the 
Hindoos, though a mere act of thinking and 
willing, was also very sublime, when it is 
said in the Vedas, * He thouglit, I will create 
worlds, and they were there ! ’ 

1024. And so, too, says Dr. M‘Caul, 
Aids to Faith, ^.189 : — 

The Etruscans relate that Gt>d created the 
world in six thousand years. In the first 
thousand, He created the heaven and the 
earth,— in the second, the firmament,— in the 
third, the sea and the other waters of the 
earth, — in the fourth, the sun, moon, and 
stars,— in the fifth, the aijiinala belonging to 
air, water, and land, — in the sixth, man alone. 

The Persian tnuiition also recognises the 
six ijeriods of creation, assigning to the first 
the heavens, to the second the waters, to the 
thinlthe earth, to the fourth trees and plants, 
to the fifth animals, to the sixth man. 

Kxobfx writes more fully, Gen.pA : 

The Persian tradition also betrays connection 
with this. Ormuzd (Ahura-Mazda) created 
through his Word (Ilonover) the visible world 
in six intervals or thousands of ycjirs ; (i) the 
Light iKitween Heaven and Earth, together 
with the Heaven and the Stars,— (ii) the Water, 
which covered the Earth, sank into its depths, 
forniotl, by means of wind, up-driven clouds, 
and then liecame enclosed by the Earth, — (ili) 
the EarKi, and first, as the core and kernel of 
the Earth, the highest moimtuiii, Albordj, then 


the other mountains, — (! t) the trees, — (v) the 
animals, which all proceeded from the primary 
animal,— (vi) men, of whona the first was 
Kajomorts. Aft«: the ctMOijdcfcion of the 
Creation, Ormuzd kept a with the 

celestials. 

I 1025. It is obriotis tjbat ^traditions 
'such as these, which have so many 
remarkable points identically in com- 
mon, must hare proceeded fiom one 
and the same original story. And, 
although the late date of the works, 
whence our accounts of the Persian* 
and Etruscan traditions derived, 
lajs them open to the objection, that 
possibly they may have been inflnenced 
by a knowledge of the He|)rew story, 
we hare no proof that this was i^tually 
the case, while many circumstances 
make it at least highly probable that 
they must have existed in the Mytho- 
logy of the East long before the. time 
of the Exodus. 

1026 . Delitzsch, who maintains to 
the utmost the historical truth of the 
Scripture story, yet says, Gen.p.SO : — 
Whence comes the surprising agreement of 
the Etruscan and Persian legends with this 
section ? . . . How oomes it that the Baby- 
lonian cosmogony in Berosus, and the Phoe- 
nician in Sancuoniathon, in spite of their 
fantastical oddity, come in contact with it in 
remarkable details ? * There was a time,' so 
begins the Babylonian cosmogony, ‘ in which 
all was darkness and water' According to 
the Phoenician, the first human pair was pro- 
duced by the Kolpia, ‘ the Divine Breath,’ and 
his wife liaau [—Bohu, emptiness, (r.i.2’] i.e, 
the matter of N ight. These are only instances 
of that which .they have in common. From 
such an accordance outside of Israel, we must, 
however, conclude that the author of G.i. 
has no vision before him, but a tradition. It 
might be replied, that the three cosmogonies 
just mentioned are only echoes of the first 
and second sections of the Hebrew Law, 
which bad become known to the Babylonians, 
Phoenicians, and Persians. The points of 
contact ore strange enough to lead to such a 
conjecture ; and, whereas an influence of Jo- 
hovah-wprship upon the religion of Babylon 
is altogiethisr improbal.fi e, and an influence of 


* The Zendavesta, whence the Persian tradi- 
tion is taken, though containing many pas- 
sages which are, apparently, of the most 
venerable antiquity, yet, in its present form, 
is, like the Pentat^uih, a composite work, the 
product of different ages, and cannot, there- 
fore, be used with perfect confidence as an 
authority ior the primitive belief of the Persian 
people, any more than the Pentateudh can be 
used with perfect confidence for that oi the 
Hebrews. The account of the Etruscan tradi- 
tion is given by Suidas, who lived In the tenth 
or eleventh century of our era. 
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it upon tiiat of the Phcenloions rather im- 
prolMble^ yet, on the other hand, an. influence 
of it upon the Zend reliMon is very prolmble. 
It, howev«r, here and there, the asstlniption 
of such an influenoe is allowable, yet it re> 
mains still oeitain that the author of G.i. has 
expressed in words an old tradition already 
existing. . . . And the interval of a week, 
within which G.l. Oompletes the Creation,— 
how can that be anything visionary since 
the seven-days’ wedc is a common ancient 
heritage of the Asiatic and African peoples, 
and probably, first of all, of the Babylonians ? 
— nay, it is found actually existing among the 
Ameiicfun tribes as yet unchristianised(?), and 
in Africa with the Aahaaitees and Oallas. 
Among the Eg^tians, the civil use of the 
seven-days’ w^ has, certainly, not yet been 
demonstrated ; as ffur back os the oldest times 
of the great Pyramids, we flnU the ten-days' 
week, which also is fotmd among the Indians’ 
dofdAa, * decade.’ Still the seven-days’ week 
was so well known to the KgyptiaiiSj that 
Dion Cassius, xxxvii.l7,l8,iy, notes the 
naming of the days of the wei^k after the 
seven Planets as originally on Egyptian cus- 
tom, which spread liom Egypt also into the 
Eoman Empire. [The Bn^mios also distin- 
guish the days of the week by the planetary 
names,] This consecration of the sevennlays’ 
week and of the number ‘seven’ generally, 
as may be coniectured, and as G.i. establishes, 
points back to a deeper, positive ground than 
that to which Idelbr, Lepsiub, Ewald, trace 
it, viz, the division of the Synodic month into 
four parts, of which each contains 73 or, 
without a fraction, 7 days. Its gn)und is the 
oosmogonic legend. This is a priniaty legend, 
that hM travelled from place to place. For 
as Tuch justly observes, the same funda- 
m^tal tones are heard echoing under tluj 
most different harmonies, from the Ganges to 
the Nile. 

1027. In short, Delitzscii regards 
the story of the Creation, generally, 
and of the origin of the seven-days’ 
week in particular, as a legend, i.e. an 
historical fact realised by the imagina- 
tion, and not as a myth, i.e. an idea 
clothed in the form of an historical fact, 
— as when, for instance, a ^-tatement, 
expressing originally some fact in the 
natural world, has come in later days 
to be regarded as a piece of mere his- 
tory, the original meaning having been 
forgotten. And, if the main details of 
these traditions, in which they art* 
generally agreed, were found to accord 
with the certain facts of modem 
Science, we might conclude that the 
original tradition was actually based 
upon facts which had really occurred. 
As it is, we can only suppose that the 
story of the Creation, — which was cur- 
rent in the same form, substantially, 
and with some of the same remarkable 


details, among so many of the ancient 
nations — must have been originated us a 
myth, in very ancient times, long before 
the Hebrew people had any existence, 
and before the great separation of the 
Aryan tribe.s. 

1028. But what is a universal myth 
of this kind, in its essential features, 
but a truth uttered by the combined 
voice of humanity ? The mind of 'man, 
in all ages and in all countries, musing 
upon the origin of all things, has been 
led by a Divine instinct to the same 
grand conclusions, which are expressed 
with more or Iwjs distinctness in all 
tlioso mythical narratives, — and in 
many, which show no special rela- 
tion to the Hebrew Type, — though 
nowheire so clearly and completely as 
in the Hebrew form, viz. that God is 
the Maker and Preserver of all things, 
— r;tbiit all that God Inis made is good, 
— fSat man is made in tlie image of 
God. As w'e have said (1022), the 
Divine Spirit alone can have quickened 
such thoughts as these in the mind of 
theElohist, whoever he may have been. 
But the same Diviue Spirit, we must 
surely believe^ taught the Hindr )0 
Philosopher to say, ‘ He thought, 1 will 
make worlds, and they were there,’ and 
taught also the Zulu first to say, though; 
us it were, with childish lips, ‘ Unku- 
lunkulu — the Great-Great-One — made 
all things, made all men.’ 

1029. When, also, we find the seven- 
days’ week spread over the world, — not 
in cdt nations, it "is true, — were it so, 
there would bo stronger proof of th® 
reality of the historical fact to which the 
Bible ascribes its origin, — but over so 
many nations of the world, a.s Delitzsch 
says, it is scarcely possible to doubt that 
the seven- days’ week and the ten-days’ 
week both owe their origin to the sumo 
cause — to the effort, namely, to divide 
the* 29i days of the lunar month into 
equal periods of shorter duration, more 
convenient for the common busine.ss of 
life. The Sun and Moon, as all men 
everywhere see, are set in the heavens 
to be ‘ for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days and years. Wliatever else they 
may do, in the counsels of Divine 
Wisdom, they certainly do this, jfnd are 
meant to do this, for man. The * year’ 
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and the ‘ month * are thus marked, even 
by the most savage tribes, as natural 
divisions of time. The Zulu^keeps his 
Annual Feasts, and observes the New 
Moons, as the old Hebrews did : though 
he has not learned, in his natural state, 
to divide the month into weeks. 

1030. But, if any sought to break 
up this longer interval into equal parts, 
it would be most natural to take the 
week of seven days, — the interval during 
wliich the Moon is seen to pass from one 
of its four chief phases to another; while 
otlu'rs, as the more scientific Egyptians, 
might pref(‘r to divide the month more 
accurately into tlireo equal parts of ten 
days each. 

'J’he I'cruvians divide the lunar month into 
halves and quarters by the Moon’s phases, but 
have no names for the days ; and, besides, 
they have a period of nine days, the approxi- 
mate third part of a lunation, thus showing 
the common origin of tjoth. (Garcii^sso, Hist, 
of the Jrtem, in Taylor’s JVat. Hist, of i^iety, 
i. ‘29 1-2). also the Homans had their ^tin- 

dince or ninth day, which was a holiday even 
for slaves. The Greek lunar month, of alter- 
nately 29 and 30 days, was divided into decades 
of days, (Prof. Badbn Powjbij^, i'hristimity 
without pM'2). 

1031. GALLATiJf UTitos, quotcd in 
T^pcs of Mankind^ j?.294 ^ 

Almost all the nations of the world appear, 
in their first efforts to compute time, to have 
resorted to lunar months, which they after- 
wards adjusted in various ways, in order to 
make them correspond with the solar year. 
In America the Peruvians, the Chilians, and 
the Muyscaa procecnled in the same way — but 
not so the Mexicans. And it is a remarkable 
fact, that the sliort j)eriod of seven days (one 
week), so universal in Europe and in Asia, 
was unknown to all tiie Indians either of 
l^orth or South Americft. [Hod this learned 
and unbiassed philologist lived to read Lep- 
siufi, he would have excepted the Egyptians, 
who divided their months into three decades, 
and knew nothing of treeks or sei^en days. Nei- 
ther did the Chinese, ancient or modem, over 
observe a * seventh day of rest.’ Gliddox.] All 
the nationsof IMcxioo, Yucatan, and, probably, 
of Central America, whicli were within the 
l)ale of civilization, had two distinct modes 
of computing time. The first and vulgar 
mode w'as a period of tirenty days, — winch 
has certainly no connection with any celestial 
phenomenon, and which was clearly derived 
from their system of numeration or arith- 
metic, which was peculiar to tlieni. The other 
computation of time was a ixjriod of thirteen 
days, which was designated as being the count 
of the Moon, and wliich is said to have been 
derived from the number of days w’hcn, in 
each of its revolutions, the Moon appears 
above the horizon during the greater part of 
the niglit. The Mexicans distinguished every 
one oftheir days of the period of twenty days 


by a specific name, C^yactli, kc., and 

every day of the period of thirteen daye by a 
numerical order, fraiii4>iie to thirteen. 

1032. Clemens Alex., /S^m».v.266, 
quotes the following j^ass^es from 
ancient Greek poets, wmcb imply that 
in the earliest a^s a sanctity was 
attached to the number seven in other 
nations beside the Hebrew : — 

‘ First, the first day, the foaitb day, and 
thei^venth. 

Is sacred.’— H esiod. 

‘ On the seventh day the sim*sres|deaiident 
light, &o.’ — /d. 

‘When on the seventh arrived the sacred 
day.’— HoMEit. • 

‘ Tlie seventh day sacred was.' — Id. 

* The seventh day is among good things, 

The seventh day is a feast :’ 

* The seventh day is among the first. 

The seventh day perfect is.'~43AL£]KA- 
CHTJS. • 

And the elegies of Solok also greatly insist 
on the divine character of the seventh day. 

It is true, Clemens refers all these 
to some knowledge of the Hebrew lite- 
rature dispersed among the Greeks. 
But it is difficult to believe this of the 
times of Homeb and Hesiod ; and it is 
for more probable that the number 
seven ’ was considered sacred from its 
connection with the ‘ seven planets * of 
those times, and the seven days of the 
approximate fourth part of a lunation. 

The fact that Hesiod notes as sacred 
the fourth day also, i.c. the middle day 
of the seven, or the approximate seventh 
part of a lunation, agrees with this ex- 
planation. 

1033. Kalisch writes on this point 
as follows, Fh’od^.449 : — 

The simple and obvious explanation of the 
holiness of the?’ number seven is, that the 
ancient 1 sraclites, as most of the Eastern na- 
tions, counted originally their months after 
the course of the Moon, which renews itself in 
four quarters of sc .'cn days each, and after this 
time assumes a new phase. These 'periodical 
and extraordinary changes of the Moon pro- 
duced a powerful impression upon the sus- 
ceptible niinda of the ancient nations : they 
cxcitai them to reflections on this wonderful 
phenomenon, and everything connected with 
it assumed in their eyes a peculiar significance. 
Hence the day of the Hew i/oon was generally 
celebrated with some diatinguishing solemnity, 
which, like all festivals, is r^olated and 
in the Mosaic Law : and the New Mo<m is in 
the O.T. frequently mentioned together with 
the Sabbath. Hereto we add that the nnmber 
of the seven Planets known to them, Saturn, 
.Tupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the 
Moon, which successively prerided ovfflr the 
hours of the day, and each of which, therefore, 
commenced a diffeirent day, oontribated in 
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later times not a little to sccnrc to it that 
mysterious significance. But the division of 
the 'week into seven days "was known and 
adopted by the most different nations; as the 
Assyrians, Arabs, Indians, (Chinese, Peru- 
vians, but not the Persians), and many Afri- 
can and American tribes, which never came 
into intercourse with the Israelites, and later 
by the Greeks and Konia^ who followed the 
Egyptians. We must, TOBrefore, recognise 
therein, not an exclusively theocraticaJ, but 
a general astronomical arrangement, which 
offered itself to the simplest planetary obsiirva- 
tion of every people. 

1034. Delitzsch, 84-88, while 
clinging to the utmost to the tradi- 
tionaiy view, yet admits, as the neces- 
sary result of his enquiries, the follow- 
ing points : — 

(i) The Creation-story was not revealed to 
the writer, of G.i.l-ii.3, whoever he may have 
been, but, if revealed at all— if it was not, in 
its original form, the expression of the clear- 
sighted intuition of man before the Fall,— it 
was revealed ‘ within the family of the first- 
made man,’ and from them handed down by 
tradition, from Adam to Enos, &c., and from 
them to Noah and his family, by whom 
it was preserved— perhaps entire— till after 
the Flood. 

(ii) At the ‘ confusion of tongues,’ it was 
‘ shattered by God himself,’ and existed hcnce?- 
forward in broken fragments in different 
nations,— the most perfect, perhaps, in 
Babylonia. 

(iii) From Babylon, perhaps,- or, perhaps, 

* in direct line within the chosen family,’ — the 
writer of G,i.l-ii.3 may have received the 
tradition, which, * before it had reached him, 
had lived through many metanior])hoseH.’ 

(iv) The historical truth of tins tradition, 
however, as now reported, is as.-nred in all 
substantial points by the ‘ Divinity of the 
Law,’ — [which is assumed,] — and • the results 
of Natural Science,’ — [by whicli, as we have 
seen, it is in many important particulars ex- 
preariy contradicted.] 

CHAPTER -X. 
gen.u.4-11.25. 

1035. G.ii.7. 

* And %chovah-Elohim formed the man 
(Adam) of dust out of the ground (Adamah).’ 

That a j^lay on tlio words Adam, 
Adamah, {comp, the Latin, homo, 
humibs,) is here intended by the writer, 
though not expressly stated in the text, 
has been observed by most commenta- 
tors. Kalisch notes, ;?.10o : — 

The Origin of man from the earth is a 
kotion extensively adopted. It was prevalent 
not only among the Greeks and Romans, but 
among the Peruvians, — who believed that, , 
whilst the soul Is immortal, the l»ody consists 
of clay, ‘ because it becomes again earth,’ — 
among the Caribbees and the North-Arncrican 
Indians. It was familiar to the Egyptians, , 
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who considered man to have been formed from 
the slime of the Nile — to Hindoos, Chinese, 
&c. In the cl assical writings we find many ana- 
logous passages regarding the nature of man. 
Euripides says, >SMpi?.682-4, ‘The body re- 
turns to the earth from whence it was formed, 
and the spirit ascends to the ether’ ; and still 
more distinctly, LucREnus says, ii.997-1000, 
‘ The earth is justly called our mother : that, 
which first arose from the earth, returns 
back into the earth ; and that which 'n^as sent 
down from the re^ons of the sky, the re- 
gions of the sky again receive, when carri,e<3 
back to them.* 

1036. <^.u.9. 

‘ And out of the ground Jehovah-Elohim 
caused -to-sprout ev(»y tree that is pleasant 
for sight and good for food.’ 

Delitzsch here observes, p.l40 : — 

The record does not say that the whole 
vegetable world first appeared after the crea- 
tion of man, [whic^i would directly contra- 
dict i. 12,27, and which certainly seems to bo 
implied in the story as related in il.f*-9] ; only 
the preparation of Paradise is mentionetl after 
the creation of Man. Still the appearance of 
the Flora generally is brought close to the ap- 
pearance of man, in a manner not to be recon- 
ciled with G.i. There the vegetable ■w’orld has 
already appeared, when first the Stars, then 
the animals of the water and the air, and then 
the land-animals appeared ; so that, after the 
appcjarance of ^■eg(;tation, already two and a 
half creation-periods have elaps(3d,|feforc man 
is created. Here, on the contrary, in order 
that vegetation miglit appear, there needed 
previous rain and the formation of man, 
which formation is prepared beforehand in 
immediate connection therewith. The appear- 
ance of vegetation is so inextricably bound 
up with the entrance of these two preexisting 
conditions, that it is doing violence to the text, 
if we think of imagining ■whole series of other 
creations between vegetation and man. This 
is a contradiction between the two rccords,bnt, 
as wo shall see further on, one not incapable of 
solution, and, what is more, very instructive. 

We quote tlie above for the sake of 
tliis candid admission, on tlie part of 
so strong a defender of the traditionary 
view, that the discrepancy in question 
does, in fact, exist. Wc shall see 
luTcafter in wdiat way Delitzsch pro- 
poses to ‘ solve ’ it. 

1037. Cr.ii.11-14. 

Of the four rivers of Paradise here 
named, the last, Euphrates, is certain ; 
and, probably, Hiddekel and Gihon are, 
as Josephus says, {A72t.Li.2), the Tiffris 
and NilCy respectively, and Pison, pro- 
bably, the Indus. 

With respect to Hiddekel, properly 
KhiddekeJ, Kalisch writes, Gen.p.^2 : 

This river has nearly the Fame name in the 
Aramnean language and in Arabic, \fith the 
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omission only of the flrst letter, viz. diglath ; 
and the Sam. Vers, [in the passi^ge before us] 
has this abbreviated form with the article 
had-dekel. The root dekel signifies, in the 
Persian language, arrow, which name was 
given to the river on account of its swiftness ; 
and in the present language of the Persians 
the Tigris is designated by the word tfr, 
signifying arrow, Sanscr, tigra, hence tigris. 
The Hebrew khklJekel is evidently a compound' 
word, contracted from khad, ‘sharp,’ and, 
dekel,— a sharp or swift arrow. 

And again Kalisch notes, : 

The Sept, renders Shichory which is the 
Nile, in .Tcr.ii. 18 , by Vyftav, that is Qihon. 
Josephus observes distinctly, jln^.I.i.S, that 
tlie Gihon flows through Egypt, and is that 
river which the Gree& call Nile . . . The 
Arabians also include the Nile among the 
rivers of Eden, and the Ethiopians call it 
Gejon or Gew^n, 

1038. The Pison is not so easily 
identified, but the description of it, 
which is given in ii.11,12, seems to in- 
dicate the Indus, Abbian tells us, 
Exp, AUx. vi.l : — 

When Alexander the Great saw crocodiles 
and the Egyptian bean in the Indus, he 
thought that he had found the origin of the 
Nile, which he believed to rise in this part of 
India, and, after flowing through vast deserted 
regions, to lose the name of Indus ; for, when 
it reaches Iftgaiu inhabited land, the Ethio- 
pians and Egyptians call it Nile, and thus it 
falls at last into the Mediterranean Sea. 

Tlie ‘ land of Khavilah, which Pison 
bounds,’ was probably India in the 
sense of tlie ancients, including Arabia. 

Thus the four rivers appear to be 
Indus to the East, Nile to the South, 
Tigris to the North, Euphrates to the 
West. And Kausch adds : — 

In the Chinese tradition, four rivers flow 
from the mountain Kuen-lun to the four 
^piarters of the world. And, in the sacred 
lK)ok of the Persians, the fountain Ardechsur, 
which rises in the holy mountain issuing from 
the throne of Ormuzd, is said to diffuse its 
waters over the whole earth by many canals. 

1039. Here Delitzsch asks, p.loi ) : 

Is it, however, i)ossiblc that the author has 

supposed the Indian Pison and the Nile, with 
the Tigris and Euphi*atcs, to proceed out of 
one common source, and that source in fact, 
as is indicated by the mention of Tigris and 
Euphrates, in the highland of Armenia, 
which appears thus the starting-point, pro- 
bably, of the first men, as well as of those 
after the Plood? Is it possible that he puts 
forward so strange an idea? 

We, of course, can easily explain 
this phenomenon, by abandoning the 
notion of the infallible accuracy of the 
record, and supposing that the author 
wrote mm-ely after the defective notions 
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of geography, which prevailed amongst 
the most learned of the ancients^ in 
even Ar later days, as we have just 
seen in the passage from the lafo of 
Alexander. Pausanias, ii.5, main- 
tained in like manner the identity of 
the- Euphrates -,«iid the Nile. , And 
Josephus, ' considered the 

Euphrates, Tigris, and Nile to * be 
branches of the same river; only, 
instead of the Indus, he reckons the 
Ganges. And, in short, it appears to 
us that, whatever may be the river 
meant by Pison, or even Hiddekel, the 
text of Genesis itself distinctly does 
unite the Nile and the Euphrates. 

1040. Von Bohlen observes, ii.p. 34 : 

The representation of Kosmas [about a.d. 

.'JSO] strikingly shows how fabulous was the 
view of the ancients. He imagines the earth 
to be an oblong, -with a mountain inhabited by 
gods in the North : the ■^ea flows round it on 
all four sides, and beyond the sea, towards the 
East, lies the Paradise in India. The inter- 
vening sea [which now separates the land of 
Eden from the inhabited Earth] was caused 
by the Flood, and was crossed by Noah. 
Under this sea the Euphrates and Tigris con- 
tinue their course [from Eden], and appear 
again in the western vrorld. Here is Gihon, 
the Ganges, which afterwards becomes the 
Nile in Egypt, in a manner somewhat similar 
to -what Alexander imagined respecting the 
Indus. Pison, on the contrary, is the Indus, 
emptying itself into the Persian Gulf. 

1041. PKLiTzscjr, however, is unwil- 
ling to allow tlie existence of such a 
mistake, and says, p.lbX : — 

We must, therefore, close the inquiry either 
by acknowledging that the notice in question is 
vnintelligible, or we must submit to the neces- 
sity of admitting that, with tlie disappearance 
of Paradise, the more certain knowledge also 
of the four streams was lost ; and the author 
only faithfully repeats the tradition, which re- 
garded the Indus, Nile, Tigris, and Euphrates, 
—the four great beneficent streams of the 
ancient circle of history,— as finger-marks 
l)ointing buck to the lost Paradise. It must 
be allowed as possible that the writer, or the 
tradition, has regai-ded the Nile as coming 
round about Ethiopia out of the North of 
Asia, and springing not far from the Indus or 
some one of the other Indian rivers. But tve 
might with the same right assume that the 
four streams, without any further reference to 
their former unity, have been regarded only os 
disjecta membra of the no-ldnger-existing sin^e 
stream of Paradise, 

1042. But, aa Dr. Burnet observes, 
Arch. Fhil.p.288 : — 

It is hardly conceivable that rivers of any 
kind, these or others, existed from the very 
origin of the earth, — [on the very first day, 
when ‘ Jehovah-Elohim liad not yet caused- it- 
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to-rain upon the earth,’ but only * a mist went 
up from the earth, and watered the whole face 
of the grcTond,’ ii.5,6,] whether you consider 
these streams or their beds. For the beds of 
rivers arc usually made by gradual and long 
attrition. But, if you say, when the bed of 
^e Ocean was made onihe third day, the beds 
^90 of the rivers were .made, and when the 
greatest part of the waiters of the ‘ deep ’ 
sank into the abyss of the Sea, so the rest 
descended into these river-channels and 
formed the first rivers,— yet, besides that 
water of this kind would be salt^ just like that 
of the Sea, there would be no perennial 
fountains for feeding those rivers, and there- 
fore when the first stream had flowed down, 
or the first river — inasmuch ns there were no 
waters to follow from behind, — these rivers, 
or these collections of water, would soon have 
dried up, 

1043. G.ii.l7. 

‘ Of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou Shalt not eat of it ; for in the day 
of thy eating of it, dying thou shalt die.’ 

Von Bohlen observes, ii.^.39: — 

On account of certain interpretations, we 
bring prominently forward some inconsisten- 
cies, which, however, we do not wish to im- 
pute to the simplicity of the narrator. Thus, 
at the beginning the man has to v>utch {guard] 
the ^garden ; whereas the animals are i^ot 
created until v.W, and they remain peaceably 
by him. Again, the first female transgro's.ssor. 
Eve, cannot have heard the prohibition of .h*- 
hovah when Adam received it, because she was 
not yet created ; yet she repeats it in a more 
stringent form, iii.JJ, ‘Ye shall not eat of it, 
neither shall ye touch it, lest yc die.’ And the 
myth as little considers how the man himself 
could have understood the prohibition [t.e. the 
consequence of disobeying it], as he had not 
yet had death before his eyes. 

Dr. Pye Smith says. Geology and 
Scripture f p.Z22 : — 

The denunciation in G.ii.l7 would seem to 
imply that they [he — the man ?] understood 
what the penalty was, in consequence of their 
having witnessed the pangs of death in the in- 
ferior ani/nals. [But did the man ‘ witness 
the pangs of death’ instantly after his Creation, 
before he was put into Paradise,— or when V] 

1044. The 'Jehovist, however, hero 
writes evidently from a point of view 
quite different from that of the Elohist, 
who represents the Almighty as sayjpg 
to the man and woman, i.29- - 

‘ Behold 1 I give you every herb . . . and 
every tree ... to you it shall be for food ’ ; — 

whereas a prohibition is here given in 
the case of one particular tree, — not 
one of the whole earth, but a tree of 
the garden, — not to the man and 
woman, but to the man only. 

1045. G.ii.19,20. ' 

‘ And Jehovab'Elohim formed out of the 
ground every animal of the field, and every 


fowl of the heaven, and brought it io the man, 
I to see what he would call it, and whatsoever 
kthe man would call it, the living soul,— that 
should be its name. And the man called 
names to all the cattle, and to the fowl of the 
heaven, and to every animal of the field.’ 

We have noticed above (914) that in 
this passage not only are the beasts and 
birds formed aj'ter the creation of man, 
wherei^s in i.21,25,27, man is formed 
after the birds and beasts, but the 
fishes and jjeptil^ are not mentioned 
at all. 

104C. On this point Delitzsch ob- 
serves, p.\51 : — 

When we look at G.i, where the animals 
after their kinds are all created before man , 
and endeavour to reconcile the two accounts by 
translating ‘ and Ho had formed,’ instead of 
‘ and He formed,’ so as to state merely the fact 
which preceded his ‘ bringing ’ them, ‘ and so, 
having previously formed them. He brought 
them,’ — we do violence, as it appears to mo, to 
the proper meaning of the narrator. It is 
better to allow the manifest contradiction to 
stand ; at the end we shall gain more by that 
than by a hasty reconciliation. 

'* When Uod has indicated to man his actual 
ein])loyraent [tQtill and keep the garden], He 
wishes to give him a community to help him 
for« it, and forms next the animals, which, 
certainly,, are all meant to become useful to 
him. Only the ‘ fishes ’ [and reptiles] are not 
mentioned, because tliey, in the light in which 
tlK' other afiimals are regarded, do not come 
into consideration. 

1047- The reason, which Delitzsch 
gives for the omission of the fishes, is 
probably true to some extent, though it 
would be far from explaining why all 
the beasts and birds should have been 
brought to Adam, and none of the 
reptiles and fishes, since the vast ma- 
jority of the former cannot have been 
regju’ded as special ‘ helps ’ for him, 
any more than the latter. Still the 
few domestic animals are found among 
the ‘ beasts ’ and ‘ birds,’ and supply, 
as we have said (914), some sort of com- 
panionship fur man, which is not the 
case w'ith the ‘ reptiles ’ and fishes ’ : 
and this may account for the former 
being mentioned, and not the latter. 

1048. But how could the White Bear 
of the Frozen Zone, and the Humming- 
Bird of the Tropics, have met in one 
spot ? Or, being dissembled, how could 
they have been dispersed to their pre- 
sent abodes, — with the beasts and birds 
of all kinds, of totally different habits 
and habitats, many of them ravenous 
creatures, that would have preyed on 
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one another, unless their fhry was 
miraculously restrained, or their hunger 
was miraculously relieved, or their whole 
nature and bodily constitution changed, 
so that the lion should cease to be a 
lion, and eat grass like the ox? Or 
how could Adam have given names to 
all, it being remembered that, yitith 
the Hebrews, the word ‘fowl’, included 
(1009) all ‘ creeping-things that as 
the locust, L.xi.20-23 ? 

1049. It is painful, though almost 
ludicrous, to be obliged to sit down in 
this age of the world, in a day of 
widely-extended scientific education, 
and deliberately reason out such a 
question as this. But, in the interests 
of truth, there is no alternative, since 
influential and eminent men, distin- 
guished by their attainments in science 
as well as by dignified ecclesiastical 
position, are still found defending the 
traditionary view with such arguments 
as the following, — I quote from ArcluJ. 
Pratt, Scripture and Science, y).49 : 

Tliis difficulty need not stagger us, unex- 
pected as it is. For, in the first place, it is not 
impossible that the regions, which are found 
on the opposite side ^ the globe,, and others 
also, of which the limits are far from the 
boundaries of man’s first residence, have be- 
come the scenes of creative po wer, at epochs suh- 
seqmnt to the six- days' work. [N.B. ‘ And the 
Heaven and the Earth were finished, and all 
their host,' ii.l.] And, further, there is nothing 
in the account of the six -days’ Creation to 
militate against the idea, that Creation may 
have been going on over the whole surface of 
the Earth at the same time. It simply re- 
quires us to suppose that the animala, brought 
to Adam for him to name them, must have 
been those only in the neighbourhood of Paradise, 
[N.B. ‘ The man called names to all the cattle, 
and to the fowl of the heaven, and to every 
animid of the field,’ ii.20.] 

Delitzsch, too, assumes the actual 
historical truth of this statement, when 
he observes of the ‘ deep sleep ’ which 
fell on Adam, y).159 : — 

This sleep is God's work, but caused by 
means of the weariness of the man, the natu- 
ral consequence of his attention having been 
directed to so many different creatures, and 
deeply engaged in the contemplation of them. 

1050. The question here involved is, 
of course, this, whether we tire to 
believe, that there was originally only 
one centre of creation, or more than 
one ? If all animals of every kind — ^we 
may suppose one, or a pair, of each — 
came to Adam to be named, then all 
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must have beek created in, or in the 
neighbourhood of, Paradise itself. But 
can anyone suppose that all kinds of 
plants were created in Paradise, and 
only there, so that the seeds were 
scattered from thenee to all ends of the 
earth, — as that otmaise or Indian corUf 
for instance, which was not known ta 
the Eastern Hemisphere till after the 
discovery of America, — or that all kinds 
of reptiles, 'fishes, and insects were 
formed only in the neighbourhood of 
Paradise? Why, then, must this be 
believed with respect to aU kinds of 
beasts and b^ds, in direct contradiction 
to the conclusions of Modern Science, 
from which we learn that certain species 
of animals have lived all along, in par- 
ticular regions of the earth, in the same 
fixed habitats, from an age long ante- 
cedent to the existence of man ? 

1051. Thus Prof. Owen writes, Ad'- 
^ress at Leeds, 1858 : — « 

Of tbe present dry land, different natural 
continents have different faunas and florse; 
and the fossil remains of the plants and ani- 
mals of these continents, respectively, show 
that tney possessed the same peculiar charac- 
tsrs, or characteristic facies, during periods 
extending far beyond the utmost limits of 
human liistory. jp.8. 

The class of animals, to which the restric- 
tive laws of geographical distribution might 
seem least applicable, is that of Birds. Their 
peculiar powers of locomotion, associated in 
numerous species with migratory habits, 
might seem to render them independent of 
every influence, save those of climate and of 
food, which directly affect the conditions of 
their existence. Yet the long-winged 
is never met with north of the Equator ; nor 
does the Condor soar above other mountains 
tJian the Andes. . . Several genera of Finches 
are peculiar to the Galapagos Islands; the 
richly and fantastically ornate Birds of Para- 
dise are restricted to New Guinea and some 
neighbouring islands. . . Some species have 
a singularly restricted locality, as the Red 
Grouse to tlie British Isles, the Owl-Parrot 
to Philip Island, a small spot near New 
2iealand. The long-and-strong-limbed Ostrich 
courses over the whole continent of Africa 
and conterminous Arabia. The genua of 
three-toed Ostriches is similarly restricted to 
South America. The Emeu has Australia 
assigned to it. The continfent of the Casso- 
wary has been broken up into islands, includ- 
ing, and extending from, the north-eastern 
peninsula of Asia to New Guinea and New 
Britain. The singular nocturnal wingless 
Apteryx is peculiar to the islands of New Zea- 
land. Other species and genera, which seem 
to b^ like the Apteryx, mocked, as it were, 
Avith feathers and rudiments of wings, 
have wholly c'cased to exist, Avithin the 
memory of man, in the islands to which they 
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Also ■wore respectively restricted. The Dodo 
of the Mauritius and the Solitau'e are Instances. 
In New Zealand also there existed, witliin the 
memory of the Maori ancestry, huge birds 
having their nearest affinities to the still- 
existing of that island, but generically 

distinct from that and all other known birds. 
I have proposed the name of Dmorww for that 
now extinct genus, of >yhich more than a 
dozen well-defined species have come to my 
knowledge, all peculiar to New Zealand. . . 
A tridactyie wingless bird of another genus, 
second only to the gigantic Dinomis 
in size, appears to have also recently become 
extinct— if it be extinct— in the island of 
Madagascar. The egg of this bird, which 
may have itoggested to the Arabian voyagers, 
attaining Madagascar from the Red Sea, the 
idea of the Roc of their romances, would hold 
the contents of 6 eggs of the Ogirich, 1 6 of the 
Cassowary, and 148 of the common fowl. 
jt)'.84,35. 

The two species of Orang are confined to 
Borneo and Sumatra ; the two species of 
Chimpanzee are limited to an intertropical 
tract of the western part of Africa. They 
appear to be inexorably bound by climatal 
influences, regulating the assemblage of cer- 
tain trees and the production of certain fruits. 
With all our care in regard to choice of food, 
clothing, and contrivances for artjficiallytj 
maintaining the chief physical conditions of 
their existence, the healthiest specimens of 
Orang or Chimpanzee, brought over in the 
vigour of youth, perish within a period never 
exceeding three years, and usually under shel- 
ter, in our climate, p.36. "p 

Geology extends the geographical range of 
the Sloihs and Armadillos from Routli to 
North America. But the deductions from 
recent rich discoveries of huge terrestrial 
forms of Sloth, of gigantic Armadillos, and 
large Anteaters, go to establiali the fact, that 
these peculiar families of the order Hruta 
have ever been, as they arc now, peculiar to 
America, p.39. 

The sum of all the evidence from the fossil 
world in Australia proves its mammalian 
population to have been essentially the same 
in pleistocene, if not pliocene times, as now ; 
only represented, as the Edentate mammals in 
South America were then represented, by 
more numerous genera, and much more 
gigantic species, than now exist. p.40. , 

1052. But, if this be so, tliCMi there 
arises also the question, whether all 
mankind are descended from one pair, 
or whether there may not be different 
races, generically alike — brothers, there- 
fore, of one Great Family, having all 
the same precious gifts, of speech and 
thought, reason and conscience, proper 
to humanity, — but yet from the first dif- 
fering as species. In that case, it w'ould 
be no longer necessary to believe that 
the Bushman, Australian Savage, and 
Andaman Islander are only degi^lded 
descendants of Adam or Noah, and 
that the European, Chinese, Negro, and 


North-American Indian are all derived 
from one pair of ancestors ; and it would 
be possible to assume a different parent- 
age from ours for those ancient makers 
of flint-implements, who lived, as scien- 
tific men assure us, many thousands — 
perhaps, tens of thousands— of years 
before the Scripture epoch of the Hood. 

1053. Stich questions as these must 
now be open questions, since we are no 
longer bound W believe in the historical 
infallibility of this composite record, 
which lies before us in the Book of 
Genesis. MejSh while, the remarks of 
Dr. Nott are very suggestive, Ty'pes of 
Mankind, p.76 : — 

These facts [quoted from Prof. Agassiz} 
prove conclusively that the Creator has 
marked out both the Old and New Worlds 
into distinct zoological provinces, and that 
Faunae and Florae are Independent of climate, 
or other known physical causes ; while it is 
equally clear that, in this geographical distri- 
bution, tliere is evidence of a plan, — of a 
design ruling the climatic conditions them- 
s^ves. It is very remarkable, too, that while 
the races of tnen, and the Fauna and Flora of 
the Arctic region, present«grcat uniformity, 
they follow in the different continents the 
same general law of increasing dissimilarity, 
as we recede from the Arctic and go South, 
irrespectively of climate. We have already 
shown that, as we pass down through Ame- 
rica, Asia, and Africa, the farther wo travel, 
the greater is the dissimilanty of their Faunao 
and Florae, to their very terminations, even 
when compared together in the same latitudes 
or zones. And an examination will show, that 
differences of types in the human family be- 
come more strongly marked, as we recede 
from the Polar regions, and reach their 
greatest extremes at those terminating points 
of continents, where they are most widely 
separated by distance, although occupying 
nearly the same parallels of latitude, and 
nearly the same climates. For instance, the 
Fuegians of Cape Horn, the Hottentots and 
Bushmen of the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
inhabitants of Van Diemen’s Land, are the 
tribes which, under similar parallels, differ 
most. Such differences of race are scarcely 
less marked in the Tropics of the Earth, as 
testified by the Negro in Africa, the Indiana 
in America, and the Papuan in Polynesia. 
In the Temperate Zone we have, in the Old 
World, the Mongolians and the Caucasians, 
no less than the Indians in America, living in 
similar climates, yet wholly dissimilar them- 
selves. 

History , traditions, monuments, osteological 
remains, every literary record and scientific 
induction, all show that races have occupied 
substantially the same zones or pro-vinces 
from time immemorial. , . The Caucasian 
races, which have always been the representa- 
tives of [the highest] civilisation^ are those 
alone that have extended over, and colonised, 
all parts of the globe : and much of this is 
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the work of the last three hundred ye^. 
The Creator has implanted in this group of 
raws an instinct, that, in spite of themselves, 
drives them through all difScultles to carry 
out their great mission of civilising the Earth. 
It is not reason, or philanthropy, which urges 
them on ; but it is destihy. When we see 
great divisions of the human family increasing 
in numbers, spreading in all directions, en« 
croaohing by degrees upon ^ other races, 
wherever they can live and prosper, and 
gradually supplanting inferior types, is it not 
reasonable to conclude that they are fulfilling 
a law of nature ? 

1054. G.ii.22. 

‘ And Jehovah-Elohim built the rib, which 
he took out of the man, into a woman.* 

Milton, Par. Lost, Book viii, ap- 
pears to regard the act here described 
as hating taken place only in a vision, 
though his language is painfully literal 
and graphic : — 

Mine eyes He closed, but open left the cell 
Of fancy, my internal sight ; by which. 
Abstract, as in a trance, methought I saw. 
Though sleeping, where I lay, and saw the 
shape 

Still glorious before whom awake I stood ; 
Who, stooping, open’d my left side, and took 
From thence a rib, with oordial spirits warm, 
And lifeblood streaming fresh ; wide was the 
wound. 

But suddenly with flesh fill’d up and healed ; 
The rib He form’d and fashion’d with His 
hands. 

1055. Kalisch notes, Gcn.p ,^\: — 

The Greenlanders believed that the first 
woman was fashioned out of the thumb of 
the man. It is, therefore, absurd to urge 
that the delicate body of woman was form^ 
—not out of the dust of the earth, but — of 
organic matter already purified, or that the 
rib points to the heart of man and his love. 
The Hebrew historian intended to convey his 
idea of the intimate relationship between man 
and woman, and of the sacredness and indis- 
solubility of conjugal life ; and he expressed 
this idea in a form which was familiar to his 
contemporaries, and which will, at all times, 
be acknowledged as a beautiful and affecting 
mode of enforcing a moral truth of the highest 
social importance. 

1056. G.ii.23,24. 

* And the man said, This time this is bone 
of my bones, and flesh of my flesh : tlieroforo 
shall a man forsake his father and his mother, 
and cleave unto his wife, and they shall be- 
come one flesh.’ 

Delitzsch says, ^.102 : — 

Is this utterance a prophetical saying of 
Adam about mariiage, or merely a reflection 
of the narrator? ... It is, indeed, the 
custom of this writer [the Jehovist], to insert 
in the history remarks beginning, as this, 
with ‘ therefore,’ x.9,xxvi.33,xxxii.S‘2. But 
these and similar remarks are all of nn 
nrchieological character, and lie within the 
historical matter-in-hand. Oh the contrary, 
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the remark in r.24 would be a pure r^Bection, 
without any explanatory obje^ ; and, as the 
story of the creation of the woman is only 
brought to a close in r.26, it would disturb 
the historical connection. 

‘ But then the first man would be re- 
presented as using these words, when 
he could as yet have had no idea of the 
relations of father and mother, or even 
of the nature of marriage ithelf. We 
might, therefore, suppose that v.24 may 
be a note of the Jwiovist himself, as 
well as iil20, ‘ because she, was the 
mother of all living.’ Still the context 
makes this supposition in both cases 
improbable.^ 

1057. Kalisch remarks on the above 
text, Gen.p.ll6 :^ 

We must not forget to mention that similar 
reflections to these are found in the holy 
books of the IJindm and Persians : * The bone 
of woman is united with the bone of man, 
and her flesh with his flesh, as completely as 
a stream becomes one with the sea into which 
it flows.’ 

Thus in the Hindu marriage cere- 
mony the husband says, .4s.7?cs.vii.309: 

I unite thy breath with my breath, thy 
bones with my bones, thy flesh with my flesh, 
thy skin with my skin. 

CHAPTER XI. 

GEN.ni.l-iii.24. 

1058. G.iii.l. 

* And the serpent was subtle out of all 
animals of the field, which Jehovah-Elohim 
had made : and he said unto the woman, &c.* 

Dr. Thomas Burnet observes, Arch. 
Phil,p,295 : — 

We read that all these great and multi- 
farious matters were transacted within the 
short space of a single clay. But I bum with 
pain, when I see all things upset and dis- 
ordered in a little moment of time, and the 
whole nature of things, scarcely yet arranged 
and dressed out, sinking into death and de- 
formity before the setting of the first day. 
In the morning of the day God said, that all 
waa ‘ very good in the evening all is exe- 
crable. How fleeting is the glory of created 
things I The work elaborated through six days, 
and that by the Hand of Omnipotence, the in- 
famous beast has destroyed in so many hours. 

Dr. Burnet would have been re- 
lieved of some part of his difficulties, 
if he had known that the statements 
which he contrasts were written by two 
I different authors. 

1(159. We are now, however, arrived 
at the point where Delitzsch produces 
his promised solution of the difficulties 
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noticed in (1046), which we commend 
to the reader’s consideration: Gen. 
jp. 164-9. 

But had then the animals at that time 
reason? Could the Serpent at that time 
speak ? This question is too readily settled, 
if it is said that the Serpent is the 83 Tnbol of 
pleasure (CLK\t. AtEX. and others, after 
Philo), or of the evil propensity (PmLUP - 1 
SON), or of the onesided understanding (Bun- 
ben). Others, who do not care at all if these , 
fundamental histories are regarded as mere 
fables, maintain that the author has really j 
meant that the animals could then speak. 
But, after It has been sho^vn in chap.i that i 
man ^^’as the conclusion of the progressive ' 
creations of God, and in that God directly 
‘ breathed in^ him t^e» breatli of life,’ the 
author, surely, will not again displace the 
so-sharply-drawn boundaries of creation, and 
make now the beasts to be brothers and sisters 
of men, endowed with speech and, therefore, 
with reason 1 Let it be only considered that 
out of the Serpent speaks the deepest possible 
Avickedness. That it speaks at all, is not a bit 
more strange than that it speaks such down- 
right wickedness. That it sjxiaks at all, is a 
wonder. Tliat it speaks such utter wickedness, 
proceeds from this, that it is the instnmient 
of a liigher, but deeply -degraded, nature. It is 
thus a demoniacal wonder that it speaks. . . 

But when Avas it that CAdl entered into Oie 
Creation ? We are here arrived at the point, 
where the two yet outstanding contradictions 
must be removed, vtz. that G.i only knows of 
a creation (i) of plants, and (ii) of animals, 
antecedent to the creation of man, Avhereas 
G.ii brings them both back into close connec- 
tion Avith the creation of man, [placing them, 
however, both subsequent to it]. So, then, 
when did evil enter into the creation V Not 
first after the six-days’ work, — for the remains 
of animals and i)lants of the old world, ever 
coming before our eyes in greater number 
and variety, are acknowledged to be older 
than the origin of man ; and not ah’eady 
before the 6ix-ciaj\s’ Avork, — for the ‘desolation 
and emptiness ’ concealed no Mollnsks and 
Saiirians ; it was the conglomerated mass of 
a Avorld very different from a Avorld of such 
creatures a*s these, exhibiting themselves us 
loAvest links in the chain of development of 
the present creation. . . . 

Demoniacal powers have interfered with their 
work in the course of creation, — not, certainly, 
as demiurgic powers, which might have op- 
posed contradictory caricatures to the creation 
of God, against which supixjsition Zoology 
raises a protest W'hich must be admitted, 
since it shows in the old-Avorld Pauna the 
same laws of construction and relations of 
form as in the existing, — probably, however, 
in such a way that they misled the Earth 
translated thus into misery, stirred up the dark 
fiery principle of the creature, and made un- 
natural intennixtures and mongrel formations, 
mutual murder, disease and death, common 
among the races of Ood-created animals (I) 
Thus the DiAdne Creation was not merely a 
working-out of the dark matter into a bright 
living form, but also a struggle Avith the 
might of evil ; Avhole generatiouis, called into 
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existence by Gk)d, yielded to the oomiptliig 
influence of that might, and must, conse- 
quently, be swept away. They were imbedded 
in the boAvels of the mountains. The first 
act of the Third Bay does not contradict this. 
For it consielted in the separation of the dry 
land from the water, not in michangeahle 
fixed definition of the earth’s external form. 
The shaping of Uie mountains began on the 
Third Day, without having been brought to 
a close When plants and animals began to 
appeaTik ^ The Earth became again and again 
the gxijiye ef the organic beings, which she had 
long borne upon her surface. If we cast a 
glance forwards, the reason for the judgment 
of the Flood, vi.1-4, will shovPus that we are 
mying nothing strange to the Scriptural view. 
Also the story of the temptation of man 
entitles us to look backwards. The creation 
of the Earth and its inhabitants was, in some 
sense, a struggle of the Creator with Satan 
and his powers, as the redemption is a; struggle 
of the Redeemer with Satan aad his powers. 
This background of the Creation is veiled in 
G.i ; the writer has purposely veiled it ; but 
we, to whom, through the N.T. Revelation, 
an open look is allowed into the vanquished 
kingdom of darkness, — wc know that the 
‘ and behold ! it was very good ’ is a word of 
victory, and that the Divine Sabbath is a rest 
of triumph, similar to the ‘it is finished 1’ of 
the Redeemer and the triumphal-march of 
the Ascension. . . The Nature, which was 
taken possession of by the spirits of evil, is 
destroyed, and— here is the solution of the 
two contradictions— a plant-world and an 
anirnal-Avorld have now wmo into being, (as 
the last links of theplant-and-miimal-creatiou 
which Avas begun with the tliird and sixth 
days,) such as corresponds to him, Avho is 
called to be lord and conqueror of evil, viz. 
Man. . . 

It is now clear why Satan seeks to mislead 
the man, against God’s command, to taste the 
deadly fruit of the Tree of Knowledge : he 
Ayi^es to destroy man, and, Avith him, the 
whole of the last creation ... It is clear also 
why he, since his power of destruction is so 
limited and confined in the paradisaical plant- 
world, makes use of a boast in order to befool 
man, and to enslave him together with the 
last of the creations. Tho narrator confines 
himself to the external appearances only of 
the event, without raising the veil from the 
being behind. He might well have raised it, 
sincie even the heathen legend gives a full, 
though distorted, account of it ; but he veils 
it, because the unveiling would not bo good 
for the people of his time, inclined to heathen- 
ish misbelief, and heathenish intercourse Avith 
the demon-world < 1 ) . That the Devil himvself 
tempted the first pair, says the Book of Wis- 
dom, ii.‘23,24. It was also not so unknown 
to the narrator as might appear from his 
silence, since, even in the human race external 
to Israel, a consciousness of this meets us in 
many a legend and mythology. . . . The 
Serfwnt is the first creature, through which 
Ahriman corrupts the first-created land of 
Ormuzd ; Ahriman is represented as appear- 
ing in the form of a Serpent, and is eAUjn 
named the Serpent. 

1 060. The reader will perceive that* 
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in order to reconcile the contradiction, 
which Delitzsch admits to exist 
between the two accounts the Crea- 
tion, in respect of the order in which 
Man and the animals werb created, he 
is driven to make the following assump- 
tions : — 

(i) The creation was a ‘struggle’ between 
the Divine Creator and the ‘ might of evil ’ ; 

(ii) The Evil One prevailed so far as to 

* mislead ’ the animals created in t^o^fthday, 
1.21 , and in the sixth h^ore the creation of 
man, i.25; 

(iii) Hence all these animals, beasts, birds, 
reptiles, fishes, insects, &c., were obliged to 
be ‘ swept away,’ together with the vegetation, 
created on the third day, iJ2 ; 

(iv) A new creation of plants and beasts 
and birds took place on the sixth day, after 
the creation of man, os related in ii.9,19, — 
[but what of the reptiles axiA fishes ?] ; 

(v) The Evil Spirit tried to cornipt this 
last creation also, and, therefore ‘ made use of 
a beast ’ in order to deceive the woman. 

1061. G.iii.S. 

‘And they heard the sound of Jehovah- 
Elohim walking in the garden in the breeze 
of the day.’ 

Delitzscii explains this and other 

* anthropomorphisms ’ as being direct 
consequences of the Fall, as follows, 
29.176: — 

• In this state they perceive the sound of 
God's footstep. God draws near to them, as 
one man to anotlicr. That this was the mode, in 
which God originally liad converse with man, 
is not true. That, from this point onward, 
the saered history marks such an outward 
distinction between God and man, has its good 
reason in tliis, tliat through the Fall the 
inner unity of G ocl and man is really Ic^, and 
now a gradual return to approximation on 
both sides begins. Only then, when man has 
lost the uniform inner presence of God’sLove, 
begin the (theophanies) Divine appearances. 
Now, for the first time^ God has intercourse 
with man in an external form like this, cor- 
responding to his changed condition. The 
relation of Love is broken. This is what is 
now also historically manifest, with a view 
to the historical restoration of it. The 
antliropomorpliism of the mode of intercourse 
culminates in the Incarnation (1) 

Dr. Lightfoot defines here the exact 
time of day, Harm., &c., ^.5 : — i 

vith day of creation . . . his (Adam’s) 
wife the weaker vessell ; she not yet knowing 
that there were any devils at all . . . sinned, 
and drew her husband into the same trans- 
gression with her ; this was about high noon, 
the time of eating. And in this lost condition, 
into which Adam and Eve had now brought 
themselves, did they lie comfortless, till 
towards the cool of the day, or three o'clock 
Of/Urnoon. 

1062* G.iii.14, 


Dpon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust 
Shalt thou eat, all the days of thy life.' 

l^er’e the serpent is represented as 
having had its nature deluded and 
debased from what it was originally. 

Josephus, AntJ..i:4, and after him 
the Fathers generally, conceived of the 
serpent as having had originally a 
human voice and legs. And Demtzsch 
at this very day maintains that the 
serpent’s form was actually changed, in 
consequence of its having been used 
by Satan as the instrument of his 
deception, ^.180: — 

The pu^|ishmfeht of the ^erpent, as all 
antiquity understood the sentence, consists 
in this, that its mode of motion and its form 
were changed. The consequence of sin is ever 
something abnormal, which lies beyond the 
proper end of creation : it works deformity, 
as in the human body, though that is wholly 
the instrument of th® spirit, so also upon the 
serpent, though it has only been the instru- 
ment of a spirit. The serpent was before 
made otherwise. Now, with its fiery colour, 
its forked vibrating tongue, its poison-distil- 
ling teeth, its dreadful liiss, its arrow-like 
motion, like a flash of light, its occasionally 
fascinating glance, it is, a» it were, the em- 
bodiment of the diabolical sin and the divine 
curse. Tills its present condition is the con- 
sequence of a divine transformation, and, as 
its speaking is the first demoniacal wonder, so 
this is the first divine transformation. Of 
the original condition of the serpent it is, 
certainly, impossible to frame to ourselves a 
conjecture. We might imagine generally a 
machine, perhaps, but no living creature, 
were it even a chimesra ; and even the recon- 
struction of one, that has previously existed, 
is imiwssible for us without given remains 
and i^ications. 

1063. But Geology shows us that the 
serpent was the same kind of creature, 
ill the ages long ago, before men existed 
upon the earth, as it is now. And the 
notion, that the Devil took possession* 
of the serpent, and fised it as an instru- 
ment for his malicious purpose, is dis- 
proved at once by the words of the 
curse, which charge the crime upon 
the serpent itself, — 

‘ Because thou hast done this, thou art cursed 
above all cattle and beasts of the field,' 

— as well as by the expressions, ‘ upon 
thy belly shalt thou go,’ ‘dust shalt 
thou eat,’ which refer distinctly to the 
animal. Is it possible to believe that 
a curse could have been passed by the 
Gracious Creator upon an innocent 
animal, which the Devil had mastered, 
— while no mention is made of the 
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Devil himself being punished.? As 
well might we believe that the Al- 
iJttighty Father would curse a human 
being afflicted with madness ! 

1064. Dr. Thomas Burnet says, 
Arch. PhU. y).291 : — 

But you will say, ‘ The woman ought <*> 
have been careful, not to violate a law en- 
forced by the penalty of death.’ ‘ On the day 
on which you shall eat thereof yfm shall die^ you 
and yours,* so rail the law. ^ie 1 what does 
this mean ?' says the virgin in her ignorance, 
who had never yet seen anything dead, not 
even a flower, nor had felt yet death’s image, 
or night, with her eyes or with lier mind. 
And, as to what you add about her and 

the penalty upon them, nothing or lihls is ex- 
press in the law. But no laws ought to be 
twisted, — certainly not penal laws. 

Also no light difficulty arises about the 
punishment of the serpent. If the Devil did, 
the whole under the form of a serpent, or if 
he compelled the serpent to do or suffer all 
this, why is the serpent punished for the 
crime committed by thft Devil ? Then, as to 
the manner and form of the punishment in- 
flicted on the serpent, viz. that hereafter it 
should go on its belly, it is not easy to explain 
what this means. It will hardl^ be said that 
the serpent was formerly erect, or walked 
after the manned of quadrupeds. But, if it 
went upon its belly from the first, as serpents 
do now, it may seem unmeaning that some- 
thing should be imposed on this animal, as a 
punishment and penalty for a particular deed, 
which it had always by nature. 

1065. On the point of the serpent’s 
* eating dust,’ Kalisch says, (re??. p. 125: 

'The great scantiness of food, on wmch the 
serpent can subsist, gave rise to the belief, 
entertained by many Eastern nations, and 
referred to in several Biblical allusions, that 
they ‘ eat dust,’ Mic.vii.17, l8.1xv,25. Sil. JtaL 
y\x.4A9 , ferventi pastus arend, ‘ feeding on hot 
sand,’ — see Bochart, Hier.iA, Roberts’s 
lllustr. of Scripture, p.7,— while the Indians 
believed them to feed ujwn wind. 

. And, as to the ‘ enmity’ between the 
woman’s seed and ^le serpent, he adds : 

In many Eastern religions, the extirpation 
of the reptiles, and especially of the serpents, 
was enjoined as an important duty. Among 
the Persians, it was considered as equivalent 
to the war for Ormuzd and against Ahriman, 
and the most sacred festival was consecrated 
to this ‘ destruction of evil.’ HEROD.i.l40. 
The Hindoos celebrated similar great feasts 
for the same purpose ; and in Cashmere solemn 
sacrifices were offered for the annihilation of 
the serpents. (Frank, Vyasa,p,XZ9.) Thus 
the ‘open enmity’ between hian and the 
serpent recurs throughout the whole Orient. 
It is everywhere impressed with a religious 
character ; it bears a hidden symbolical mean- 
ing; it is the combat either against the 
Tempter, or a^inst the Prince of Evil. 

Among the Zulus, on the contrary, 
the gnake in held in great respect, and 


is not willingly killed ; as their dead 
ancestors are supposed to reappear in 
the form of’ snakes. So amoug the 
Greeks the serpent was the emblem of 
healing wisdom ; trhile to the Phoeni- 
cians it became the symbol of eternity, 
from ita habit of coiling itself into a 
circle! ^ 

1066. G.iii.15. ^ 

‘ And enmity will I piif* hetweHsn thee and 
the woman, -and between her seed and thy seed: 
it shall bruise thee on the head, and thou shalt 
bruiae it on the heelt’ 

KalpkJH notes, Gen.p.89 : — 

Ivrishha also, as the incarnation of Yishnu, 
is represented now as treading on the bruised 
head of a conquered serpent, and now as 
entwinedlJy it, and stungin the heel. 

‘ ; ij^d so says Mr. Sharpe, Egyptian 
Mythology, p.^i^ : — 

The serpent of evil, the great enemy of the 
human race, plays an important part in all 
[Egyptian] pictures and sculptures relating to 
the next worl^. . . . When it is pierced 
through the he^ by the spear of the goddess 
Isis, wc see the enmity between the woman 
and the serpent, spoken of in G.iii. It is 
always conquer^ by the good, sometimes 
pierced through its folds by a number of 
swords, and sometimes carri^ away alive in 
the airms of its conquerors in triumph. 

1067. Accordingly, the usual explana- 
tion of the kbove passage is, that the 
‘seed of the serpent’ typifies in some 
way the Devil and all that belongs to 
him ; while the ‘ seed of the woman ’ 
represents Jesus Christ and all true 
believers; the ‘sei’pcnf shall bruise 
the woman’s seed on the hed, i.e . — shall 
have power to injure, but not fatally ; 
while the ‘ seed of the woman ’ shall 
bruise it on the Head, i.e . — sliall crush 
and utterly d,estroy the power of evil. 
So writes Delitzsch, p.l82 ; — 

The crafty venomous bite of the snake on 
the heel of maOrfWhioh he retaliates, without 
having suffer^^etal injury, by crushing its 
head with his foot, shadows forth the. conflict 
of the human race with the Devil and all who 
are * of the Devil,’ — aiid Vfho are, therefore, 
not so much the wonsiffi's 1 ^ the serpent’s 
seed,— and the decisivitmoticrty of the human 
race, in which this conflict ends. 

1068. It is probable that the deadly 
conflict of man with evil is symbolised 
in this narrative by the mortal hatred, 
which, for very natural reasons, exists 
almost everywhere between the human 
race and the serpent tribe. So most 
people have a dislike of scorpions, Lu. 
X.19, spiders, &c. But it is doubtful 
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II the injury is here supposed to be 
mortal in the one case, and not in the 
other. The serpen#sting8 the heel, — 
that part of the man "which is most ac- 
cessible to its bite, — whenever it has an 
opportunity of doing so, with a fatal 
power ; while the man, in like inanner, 
wreaks his vengeance on the sei^ent 
by crushing its h^d. 

1069. Thus WiLLET writes, Hexap, 
in Gen.p.51 

Part of this sentence is literally true jth the 
Fcrpent. For, as Rupertos notethi4f, a wo- 
man tread upon the serpent witii bare 
foot, he presently dieth ; but, if he first btisher 
heel, the woman dieth of that poison. But, 
howsoever this be true, it is most certain that 
between man and those venomous creatures 
there is a natural hatred, that one 
endure the sight and presence of the other. 
Some do marvel why the serpent is not made 
mute and dumb, seeing Satan abused his 
tongue and mouth to tempt the woman. The 
Hebrews think that the punishment is in- 
cluded, in that dust is ’appointed to be his 
meat ; for such, whoso mouths are filled with 
earth, cannot speak. And to this day we see 
that the punishment remaineth upon the ser- 
pent, who maketh no perfect sound, as other 
cattle do, but hisseth only (!) 

1070. G.iii.l6. 

‘Unto the woman He said, , Multiplying I 
will multiply thy pain and th^ conception; 
in pain shalt thou bear children.' 

There is no reason to suppose that 
the pain of childbirth has really been 
increased to the woman. It would 
arise — from the natural conformation of 
her body, if she was to bear children 
at all ; and the Elohistic command to 
‘fructify, and multiply,’ i.28, implies 
that she was meant to do so from the 
first. So, too, the menwon by the 
Jeh ovist of a man ‘ leavijig his father 
and mother,’ ii.24, shows that in the 
view of this writer, also, the idea of 
parentage was entertain|jt’as existii^ 
even in Paradise, before Pali, In 
tropical countries, %deed, the birth pf a 
child seems attended with 

little more p&r disturbance than 
the birth of a beast, It is merely the 
ima^nation of the Uibrew writer, which 
ascribes the pain of childbirth, and the 
natural subjection of the female to the 
male, (which also is not peculiar to 
man amongst animals,) to her being 
foremost in sin. ! 

1071 . Delitzsch, however, assumes 
a change in the woman’s form, ^.184; — 


That the woxpan shell become a mother, » 
God’s Priginal will ; but the punishment is, 
that she shall henc^orth bear children with, 
pains, which threaten her life as well as the 
child’s. This sentence also upon the wife 
changes the original state of tilings judicially; 
and, since the woes indicated are necessarily 
grounded on the present physiological ^con- 
dition of the w'oman, this also must have 
undergone a change, without out being able 
to frame to ourselves a conc^tlon the 
original state of things. 

And again lie writes, p. 1 84 

It was intended from the first that the man 
should have a certain superiority over the 
woman. But only now, when the harmony 
of their mutual wills in God is disturbed, this 
superiority is Changed to lordship : the man 
can command in a lordly manner, and the 
woman is from without and within compelled 
to obey. In consequence of Sin there exists 
that subjection, bordering on slavish, of the 
woman to the man, which, as it is still in the 
East, was in the old-wotid usual, and which 
firU through the religim of Revelation has been 
by degrees made more endurable, and equal- 
ised with the human worth of the woman. 

Tacitus, however, says of the ancient 
Germans, (xr?m.viii : — 

Moreover, they think that there is some- 
thing sacred, or gifted with foresight,in their 
women ; nor do they either despise their 
counsels, or neglect their prophetical utter- 
ances. 

.1072. G.iii.17,18. 

* Cursed is the ground for thy sake : in pain 
shalt thou eat of It all the days of thy life ; 
and thorns and thistles shall it make-to-sprout 
to thee ; and thou shalt eat the herb of the 
field ; in the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat 
■ read.’ 

Here the ground is represented as 
cursed for man’s sake, and on this 
account bearing briars and thorns, and 
requiring to be cultivated with hard 
labour. 

But Geology shows that the state of 
things upon the Earth, before man. ap- 
peared upon it, was just the same as it 
is now. There are no signs of any curse 
having passed upon the Earth. Thoms 
and briars were as plentiful in the 
primeval world as they aye now. The 
same abundant crop of weeds would 
have sprung up, under the same cir- 
cumstances, then as now, on any ground 
uncared-for. And man, if he had lived 
then, could onjy have eaten bread by 
the aweat of his brow, in those days 
as now. 

1073. And, in fact,, a life of toil and 
exertion is far more healthy, joyous, 
and ennobling, — far more suited to 
man’s bodily and spiritual nature,— 

z 
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fiar hotter adapted to draw out his 
highest faculties, than one of inac- 
tlTity and careless ease, such as the 
life of Paradise is generally imagined 
to have been. It is the kind of life 
evidently for man by his Creator, 
the life for which man was made, — the 
normal kind of life which, when not 
excessive in its labours, is natural and 
pleasant to him, happjr and health- 
giving, and not one to remind him at 
all of sin and of the curse. 

1074. aiiLl9. 

* Until tby returning unto the ground, for 
out of it vrast thou taken ; for dust art thou, 
and unto dust ehalt thou return.’ 

Beddenda est terra terra, * Earth to 
earth must be returned,’ says Eubipides, 
in Cic. 7lM5c.m.25. 

This appears to be the writer’s mode 
of accounting for death in the human 
race. And Delitzsch observes, _p.l89 : 

With the man, however, — the threatened 
one, — a change hM now taken place. When 
he was threatened, he was only one. Now he 
is man and woman. Through the fact, that 
God has given him the woman, arises on the 
erne side the possibility of a diminution' of the 
fault, on the other the possibility of a fulfil- 
ment of the threatening, without breaking off 
human history. It is now possible that the 
man may die, without the human race coming 
to an end. 

1075. But Geology shows that living 
creatures of all kinds died in the ages 
long ago, as they die now, — died, 
overwhelmed by floods, or falling earth,, 
or the flery streams poured out by 
volcanoes, — died by old age or the 
action of disease, their bones being 
found distorted, carious, or twisted 
with pain, — died often tearing and 
devouring one another, even as now, 
the bones of one animal being found in 
the stbmach of another. As Dr. Pye 
Smith says, Geology and Scripture, ; 

We can see and examine their -powerful 
teeth, the structure of their bones for the in- 
sertion, course, and action of muscles, nerves, 
and the tubes for circulation, indicating the 
functions, and their very stomachs, beneath 
their ribs, replenished with chewed bits of 
bone, .fish-sea^, and other remains of animal 
food. 

Death, therefore, has been in the 
world from the very flrst, as the uni- 
versal law for the animal as Well as 
for the vegetable crjsation. And there 
is nothing to compel us to believe,— 
even if we could gather a definite mean- 
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ing to that effect from the Hebrew 
writer, which, perhaps, we cannot, — 
that man’s mortal i^me would have 
endurid for ev^, any more than those 
of other animals similarly constituted 
to hii. 

Yet it may be questioned if 
this p|S6age of Scripture really means 

saj that deatkwas inflicted as the 
penalty of sin, notwithstanding the 
interpretation put upon it by the later 
Je^ *Wisd.iit24,'' Ecclus.xxv.24. E or, 

Abcording to the Bible, Adam is not to die 
because he has tinned, but because he was 
‘taken out of the ground,’ — because he ‘is 
j^,(dti8t,’ he shall ‘return to dust.’ Hence he 
‘was created mortal ; through his original na- 
ture, according to which he is exposed to 
death, it is plain he dies. He might have 
^ined immortality through the titje of life, 
ii. 9, but only as something over and beyond 
his created nature, only as a prerogative of the 
celestial bemgs. BuL because he wilfully ap- 
propriated to himselr another prerogative of 
the spiritual powers, and was not yet to be- 
come like tOjfcthese, he was prevented from 
this, and death took place, In accordance with 
his original nature. That prevention of fur- 
ther encroachment on the prerogatives of the 
spiritual, and this entrance of tho original 
destiny of man, cannot be said to be the in- 
fliction of death as the punishment of sin. 
God cannot bo said to have taken from Adam 
immortality,— which he did not at all possess, 
— and to have inflicted on him death, — which 
fro.m the beginning was to have been ex- 
pected. But He loft him simply witli iiis 
oniginal mortality, which finally took cifcct 
'fltoough death. 

And, indeed, Bishop Jebemt Tati^ob 
is quoted by Arcbd. Pbatt, as 

having written thus, two centuries ago : 

That Adam mis made mortal in his na- 
ture, is infinitely certain, and proved by his 
very eating and drinking, hia, sleep and re- 
creation, &c. That death, which God threat- 
ened to Adam, and which passed upon Ins 
liosterity, is not the going out of this world, 
but the manner of going. If he had stayed 
id innocence, he ^ould have gone phicidly 
and fairly, Without vexatious and afflictive 
circumstances; he should not have died by 
sickness, defect, misfortune, or unwillingness. 

1077. It need hardly be said, how- 
ever, that the above explanation of 
this scientific difficulty, though sup- 
ported by the authority of so eminent 
a writer, does not satisfy the ardent 
defenders of the traditional view, or 
those who have imbibed (as unhappily 
we have, most of us, from childhood) 
the defective theological teadhing of 
that great poet, who wrote — 
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Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought Death into the world. 

Accordingly, ArcM. Pbatt, who 
quotes it, does not agree with the 
writer, but referring to Rpm.v.l2,— 

‘ As by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin,’ 

— he admits that death was the 
world before man’s sin, but reC(meile 4 ^ 
the difficulty , as follows — 

■ Science here comes to our aid, to cofrectMe 
impressions we gather from Scripture (!); and 
the lesson we learn from the Apbstle %, not 
that death had never appeared, even in the 
irrational world, before the Fall of man, but 
that, in that fearful event, sin had degraded 
God’a intellectual creature to the level of the 
brutes in his animal natiire, and in hia, 
spiritual, to that of a lost and fallen being/ 
Death received its horrors when it fell upon 
man, who alone was made in the image of 
God. 

1078. Prof. Hitchcock writes as fol- 
lows, Geology, p.T^\ — 

The common theory of Death maintains 
that, when man transgressed, there was an 
entire change throughout all orgpnic nature ; 
so that animals and plants, which before con- 
tained a principle of immortal life, were smit- 
ten with the hereditary conta^on of disease 
and death. Those animals which, before that 
event, were gentle and herbivorous or fru- 
givorous, suddenly became ferocious or car- 
nivorous. Tlie climate, too, changed, and the 
sterile soil sent forth the thorn and the thistle 
in the place of the rich flowers and fruits of 
Eden. The great English Poet, in his ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ has clothed this hypothesis in a 
most graphic and philosopliical dress; and*, 
probably, his descriptions have done more than 
the Itihle to give it currency. Indeed, could the 
truth be known, I fancy that, on many points 
of secondary [?] importance, the current the- 
ology of the day has been shaped quite as 
much by the ingenious machinery of the ‘ Pa- 
radise Lost,’ as by the Scriptures,— the theo- 
logians having so mixed up the ideas of Milton 
with those derived from InvSpiration, that they 
find it difficult to distinguish between them. 

The truth is that we literally groan, 
even in the present day, under the 
burden of Milton’s mythology. 

1079 , No mention, however, is made 
of the immortality of the soul, of life 
after death, in this passage, G.iii.l9; 
and, indeed, in the writer’s view, ap- 
parently, the death of the body was 
the end of all, as is so mournfully in- 
timated in the Psalm of Hezekiah, 
Is.xxxviii. 10-20. Nor does he draw 
any strong distinction between the 
nature o^ man and the brute creation ; 
both man and beast are formed by 


Jehovah^Ehhim Himself, out of th$ 
ground, ii.7,19, emh is called a * living 
soul,’ ii.7,19, each has ‘ io its nostrils 
the breath of life/ ii.7,vii22. Pifl- 
HT 28 CH takes note of this, jp. 143,190, 
and places the excellency of man in 
this, that of him only it is said, that^ — ' 

* Jehovah-Mohlm hreathed into his nostrils, 

I &c.’ 

' 1080. But it seems doubtfiil if the 

writer intended to express this differ- 
ence. By whom was the spirit of life 
hreathed into the nostrils of any of the 
creatures, unless by Jehovah-Elohim ? 
In the later Hebrew writings, indeed* 
we find, apparently, a distinction drawn 
between the ‘ spirit of a man that goeth 
upwjird,’ and ‘the spirit of a beast 
that goeth downwp,rd to the earth/ 
Eecl.iii.21. And though the writer 
says, -^.19,20, — 

* That which befalleth the song of men, be- 
f aJletli beasts ; even one thing befalleth them: 
as the one dieth, so diotJi the other ; yea, they 
have all one spirit (‘ breath ’) ; so that a man 
hath no preeminence above a beast : for all is 
vanity ; all go unto one place ; all are of the 
dust, and all turn to dust again ’ — 

yet he seems to allow a preeminence 
TO the spirit of man above that of the 
beast, both in the words of iii.21 above 
quoted, and in those of xii.7, where, 
speaking of the death of man, he 
says, — 

‘ Then shall the dust return to the earth as 
it was, and the spirit unto God who gave it.* 

1081. Yet oven this is doubtful, since 
‘ spirit’ here means, probably, the 
same as in Eccl.iii.l9, whore it is said 
that man and beast ‘have 'all one 
spirit,’ and therefore the language here 
used of man might bo used of beasts 
also. And again, in iii.21, ‘Who 
knoweth the spirit of a man ? ’ &c., the 
construction of the interrogative, with- 
out a negative, implies rather a negative 
answer, as in Is.xl.13,14, ‘ Who hath 
directed the Spirit of Jehovah ? ’ &c., 
— or Is.liii.l,’ ‘ Who hath believed oiu? 
report?’ — where the answer is meant 
to be, ‘ No one.’ So here the meaning 
may be, ‘ No one knows whether the 
spirit of man goeth upward, and the 
spirit of a beast downward.’ 

1082. Belitzsch takes account of 
some of the natural and necessary phe- 
nomena of death, in the natural world 
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of plants, animals, &c., before the FaH, 
as follows, ^!187 : — 

To come into being and be deprived of being, 
to be formed and unformed, to appear and 
to pass away, are certainly grounded in the 
essence of natural life, and it is true that the 
right of the individual among the creatures 
iy first begins with man. Thus, even 
at the sin of man, the individual forma- 
tions of nature vcould not have existed eter; 
nally ; they would, generally, have been re- 
turned to that from which they were taken, but 
without that anguish-and-torment-fraught, 
for the most part violent, death, and that 
offensive air-polluting putafaction, which the 
Scripture names ‘ death ’ and ‘ corruption.’ 

1083. The fact is, in short, that we 
have every reason from Science lo sup- 
pose that for man, as well as other 
animals, in his natural normal state, 
death is necessary, — that his body also 
■will at length be worn out naturally, as 
those of the innumerable living crea- 
tures of all hinds, which have died in 
the ages before him, by the wear-and- 
tear of seasons, which are ju.st the 
same now as in the days of old, or 
that men may come, perhaps, to an 
untimely end, by such accidents as 
those which have burie I so^ many 
beasts, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, 
&c., as well as plants, of past ages, in 
the very prime of their strength, and 
in the midst of theii* activity. 

1084. But then man’s nature is a 
glorious spiritual nature, conscious of 
personal identity, prescient, desirous of 
a future life,— a nature fitted to have 
converse with the good and the true 
and the beautiful, which things endure 
for ever, — a nature that can live in 
eternity, that even now has kindred 
with the Divine, that can be filled 
with the Light and Life of God. There 
is good reason, therefore, for believing 
that the dissolution of this mortal 
framework of the human body -will not 
be the death of the spirit of man. 

1085. G.iii.21. 

* And Jehovah-Elohim made to Adam and 
to his wife coats of skin, and clothed them.’ 

Delitzsch takes this passage as 
being literally and historically true. 
He makes this act, however, one of 
great significance, p.l92 : — . 

Man, in consequence of sin, neo^ a covering 
to hide his nakedness. He himself has made 
the attempt to cover his nakedhess by his own 
contrivance ; however, he has not succeeded; 
before God he cannot present liimself with his 


fig-loaves. Only God Himself prepares for him 
a covering, which may serve for man to appear 
in before God, — and that from the skins of 
slain animals, and, therefore, at the cost of 
innocent lifeu at the expense of the shedding of 
innocent This blood was an image of 

the blood C^f tmrist, this clothing an image of 
the clothmg of righteousness in Christ . . . 
The orl^fd opuple, clothed by God Himself, 
upon l^e'nng ^prehension of the word of 
promise, axe the. image of all men justified 
tlirough fa|l^ in Ghrl^. 

It is of cotl®ii^ ijjowable for any to 
draw out such iinalogies, provided that 
they are* not enforced as articles of 
faith, or as really meant to be conveyed 
in a passage like this. 

1086. G.iii.24r 

* And he placed in front of the Garden of 
Eden the cherqbs.* 

Dr. Thomas Burnet writes as fol- 
lows, Arch. Phil. ^.293 : — 

The text says, r.7, ‘ They sewed together fig- 
leaves, and made to themselves girdles.’ Here 
we have the first step in the art of sewing. 
But whence had they a needle, whence a thread , 
on that first day of their creation? These 
questions may seem to be too free : but the 
matter itself demands that we act freely, when 
we are seeking the naked truth. When, how- 
ever, they had made to themselves girdles, 
God gave them besides coats, made, forsooth, 
out of the skins of beasts. But here again wo 
run into difficulties. To soften the matter, 
let us substitute in the pl^ of God an angel. 
An angel, then, slew and skinned the animals, 
or stripped the skin from innocent and living 
animals. But this is the business of a slaught- 
erer, or butcher, not an angel. Besides, through 
this slaughter, trhole races of animals tcou/ct 
have perished ; for it is not believed that more 
than two of each kind were created at first ; 
and one Without the other, its male, would 
have had no offspring. 

After all this, however transacted, what 
follows ? God drove our parents, thus clothed 
in skins, out of Paradise, and placed at the 
entrance of the garden cherubim, with a flam- 
ing turning sword, lest they should reseek 
the blessed abode by force, or even by accident. 
Is there any interpreter who will bend this to 
the letter, and will assert that angels stood, 
like guards, with dra-vm swords, before tbu 
entrance of the garden through I know not how 
many ages — as .the dragons are said by tlie 
poets to have guarded the apples of the Hesperi- 
des? Why, how long did these angelic watchers 
last? To the Deluge, I suppose, if not longer. 
Dp you believe that angels were so occupied, 
for more than 1,500 years, in keeping a garden 
night and day ? How easy would it have been , 
in a well-watered place like Paradise, to have 
surrounded the garden with a stream or river, 
which would have been an abundantly suffi- 
cient obstacle to Adam and Eve, who knew 
nothing as yet of the use and construction 
of boats or ships I But these and such-liko 
considerations, lest they should seem invi- 
dious, I would rather leave to be pondered by 
others. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

8TOBIES OP PARADISE AN^. THE FALL 
IN OTHER NATIONS* 

1087. The Persian myth, deifteribing 
the Fall of Man, which bears a iitriking 
resemblance to the story in Genesis, is 
thus given by Kalisch, 

The first cQuple, the'j^rssftlU of the human 
race, Meshia and MethianSi lived originally in 
purity and innocence. Perpetual happiness 
was promised to them hy Ormnad, the Creator 
of every good gift, if they persevered in their 
virtue. But an evildemo^X-O^®) was sent to 
them by Ahriman, the representative pf erery- 
thing noxious and sinfm, '^e appeared unex- 
pect^lyin the form of, a. serpent, and gave 
them the fruit of a wonderful tree, //dm, which 
Imparted immortality, and had the power of 
restoring the dead to life. Thus evil inclina- 
tions entered their hearts; all their moral 
excellence was destroyed. Ahriman himself 
appeared under the form of the same reptile, 
and completed the work of seduction. They 
acknowledged him instead of Ormuzd as the 
creator of everything good ; and the conse- 
quence was, that they forfeited for ever the 
internal happiness for which they were des- 
tined. They killed beasts, and clothed them- 
selves in their skins ; they built houses, but' 
paid not their debt of gratitude to the Deity. 
The evil demons thus obtained still more per- 
fect power over their minds, and called forth 
envy, hatred, discord, and rebellion, which 
raged in the bosom of the families.— 
resfa, Kleuker's A'd.ii.217,280,iii.62,84,8.5. 

It is unnecessary to point out the features of 
this legend which are parallel with the Mosaic 
narrative. It contains almost all the materials 
of the latter,— the remarkable tree, the serpent, 
the degradation and fall of man. It is, then, 
evident that all these traits are not specifically 
Mosaic ; they belonged to the common tradi- 
tionary lore of the Asiatic nations ; they 
cannot, therefore, be essential in the system of 
Mosaic theology ; they serve to represent the 
ideas, but are not indispensable for them ; 
they are the vehicle used to convey certain 
truths, but these truths might have been ex- 
pressed in a thousand other shapes ; the truths 
arc unchangeable and necessary, the form is 
indifferent and accidental. 

1088. And he gives the Chinese myth» 
^).89 

The Chinese also— have their age of virtue, 
when nature furnished abundant food to the 
happy men, who lived peacefully surrounded 
by the beasts, exercised virtue without the 
assistance of lienee, and did not yet know 
what it meant to do good or evil. The physical 
desires were perfectly subordinate to the divine 
spirit in man, who had all heavenly, and no 
earthly, dispositions ; disease and death never 
approached him ; but partly an undue thirst 
for knowledge, partly increasing sensiiality, 
and the seduction of women, were his perdi- 
tion : all moderation w'as lost ; passion and 
3us\; ijiled in the human mind ; the war with 


I the animals began ; and all xiatnie stood inl- 
I mically arrayed ag^iixist him. 

1089. So, again, Kalisch writes of 
the Garden of Eden, jo.l08 : — 

The Paradise is no excltudve feature of the 
early history of the Hebrevrs. Most of the 
ancient nations have similar narratives about 
a happy abode, which care does not approach, 
and t^ich reechoes with the sounds of the 
purest bliss. The Greeks believed that, at an 
immense distance beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, on the bordei*s of the Earth, were the 
Islands of the Blessed, the Elysium, abounding 
in every charm of life, and the Ghzden of the 
Hesperides, with their golden a^les, guarded 
by an ever- watchful serpent (Ladon). itot 
still more analogous is the legend of tne 
Hindus, that, in the sacred mountain Mem, 
which is perpetually clothed in the golden 
rays of the Sun, and whose lofty summit 
reaches into heaven, no sinful man can exist, 
—that it is guarded by dreadful dragons, — 
that it is adorned with many celestial plants 
and trees, and is watered hy four rivers, which 
thence separate and flow to the four chief 
directions. Equally striking is the resem- 
blance to the belief of the Persians, who sup- 
pose that a region of bliss and delight, the 
town Eriene Vecisho, or Heden, more l:«autlful 
than all the rest of the world, traversed by a 
mighty river, was the original abode of the 
flrs| men, before they wore tempted by Ahri- 
man, in the shape of a 8crj)ent, to partake of 
the wonderful fruit of the forbidden tree 
mm. 

The ‘tree of life’ has analogies in the 
‘king of trees,’ Jf6m, which the Persians 
believed to grow at the spring Ardechsur, 
issuing from the throne of Ormuzd, and in 
the tall Piipel of the Indians, to which was 
^lik) ascribed the power of securing immor- 
taji^ and every other blessing. But the 
‘ tree of knowledge ’ may be compared with 
the ‘ well of wisdom ’ in northern mythplogj', 
from which even the great God Odin drinks, 
and which gives knowledge even to the wise 
Mimer. 

1090. Delitzsch observes, ^.195 : — 

The cherubs appear here as guards of Para- 
dise, just as in the Persian legend 99,999, i.e. 
innumerable, attendants of the Holy One 
keep watch against the attempts of Ahriman 
over the tree H6m, which contains in itself 
the power of the resurrection. Much closer, 
however, lies the comparison of the winged 
lion-and-eagle-formed griflins, which watch 
the gold-caves of the Arimai^ian metallic 
mountains, and of the sometimes more or 
less hawk-formed— sometimes only winged 
and otherwise man-formed— guardians, upon 
the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. The 
resemblance of the symbols is surprisingly 
great; and the comparison of the King of 
Tyre, Ez.xxviii.14-16, to a protecting cherub 
with outspread wings, who, stationed on the 
holy mountain, ‘ w^ked up and down in the 
midst of ,the stones of fire,’ justifies us in 
assuming such a connection. Jta esrolanation 
lies in this, that the human race, lyhen sepa- 
rating into peoples, took with them from 
their original home the idea of the' cherub. 
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and tesMoned It mythologically. But the 
fundamental traces have remained unchanged. 
For the occupation of the griffin is just as 
twofold as that of the Biblical cherub. They 
watch before the rook of gold, but also they 
draw the chariots of the gods, and carry gods 
upon their wings. (iBsOH. Prom.. Vinct.) So 
the cherubs keep watch over that which must 
not be approached ; and the name is derived 
probably ^m ckarab, ‘ grab, grapple, grasp, 
gripe,’ Sanscr. gribhf Pers. 
grifan : comp. Gr. ypui^, meaning a ^ being 
holding fast, and making what it holds unap- 
proachable. But the cherubs also are de- 
scribed as carrying the glory of God, when He 
appears in the woild, Ps.xviii.lO, Ez.i.15, 
Ecclus.xlix.8. 

1091. Knobel observes, with respect 
to the doctrine of ‘ Original Sin,’ pAl ; 

Upon this passage the doctrine of Original 
Sin is [mainly] groimded. According to it, the 
first pair found thentselves at first in a state 
of perfection and had an original righteous- 
ness, or the divine image, to which also 
belonged — in a corporeal point of view, in- 
corruptibility, health, freedom from pain, a 
ternpei'ate state of sensual impulses, and 
agreement thereof with reason and will, and, 
according to many, immortality also, — in a 
spiritual point of view, right knowledge of 
God and His Will, akso of self and of things 
generally, and the power to love God, to fulfil 
His Commands, and to act in entire agreement 
with Him. The first pair, however, allowed 
themselves to be misled by the Devil to the 
transgression of the Divine Command, and 
fell into sin : they lost the divine image, and 
experienced a corruption of their whole na- 
ture, and of all their powers, viz. death, and 
other bodily evils, darkening of the spirit and 
ignorance of God, inability to fear and love 
God and to do His Commands, genearal inca- 
pacity of the will for good, and supremacy of 
the evil desires. This corruption descended 
by inheritance through natural procreation to 
all the posterity of Adam. ^ ^ 

As this doctrine, however, is framed, it 
finds very little support in the narrative 
before us, independently altogether of the 
question whether it is historically true. 

(i) The writer does not teach any original 
state of perfection. As to the corporeal state 
he is silent, and simply with respect to the 
point of immortality betrays his view to this 
effect, that man w'as created originally 'mortal, 
and only through partaking of the tree of 
life, which, however, never took place, might 
have become immortal, ii.l7, iii.19,22. In- 
stead of perfect knowledge, he rather ascribes 
the opposite to the first pair, viz. the not 
knowing good and evil, i.e. the want of moral 
perception, and, in fact, to such an extent, 
that they did not perceive at all that going 
naked was unbecoming, and that clothing 
was proper, ii.26. This w^t made them 
unlike God, iii.22, an^ was certainly not re- 
garded by the narrator as part of the ‘ divine 
image.’ Of the Will of God they knew simply 
the command forbidding them to eat of the 
tree of knowledge, ii.l7 ; at all events, the 
narrative tells us of no other. ' 3 ust as little 
does the writer ascribe to the first pair a 


moral perfection. He represents them rather 
as finding themselves in a state of moral in- 
diflference, and could not do otherwise, since 
he denies to them moral perception,— exactly 
that, through ' which all morality and im- 
morality is conditioned. Only they did not 
transgress the above-named command before 
the temptation ; more than this is not to be 
seen in the narrative. ‘ 

(ii) The writer relat^ nothing about the 
Devil, and thetemptatitoh of Eve through him, 
but i^eaks only of a serpent, iii.1,15'. 

(iii) He does not teach that^ general cer- 
ruption was introduced through the Fall. With 
reference to the body, he represents Only in 
the case of Eve aometmng of that kind, iii. 16, 
without, however, mentioning it as a corrup- 
tion. On the contrary, in the case of Adam, 
whom he makes merely to be punished with 
the labours of agriculture, ho is silent about 
any such change, and has certainly not as- 
sumed any corruption of the sensitive nature 
of man, and especially not that the latter then 
first became mortal through the Fall. In an 
intellectual point of view, he maintains not a 
loss and retrogression, but a gain and advance, 
of the first pair, since he makes them through 
the transgression attain a moral perception, 
and thereby become like unto God, iii.22. 
How that can be a loss of the divine image, it 
is impossible to see. In a moral point of 
view, he relates only that Adam anc| Eve had 
transgressed the divine command, had com- 
mitted a sin, and introduced evil into human 
life. But he does not teach that, through one 
single transgression, the moral nature of man 
was entirely changed and corrupted, and man 
has lost all capability for good. 

(iv) He knows still less of a propagation of 
the moral corruption through procreation, 
but has manifestly Ovssumed a ^wing in- 
crease of evil tlirough the free inclination of 
man : at least, that terrible idea cannot be 
shown to exist in his story. He sets forth the 
direction given to Cain to master sin, iv.7, 
and assumes, therefore, the possibility, and, 
consequently, the capability also, for good, as 
existing with him. 

(v) He knows nothing at all of the ‘ divine 
image’ in man, W’hich only the Elohist has, 
and says, tliorefore, nothing about the posses- 
sion or the loss of it. 

1092. The truth is, that the expres- 
sion ‘ divine image,’ as used in dog- 
matic theology, is used in a totally 
different sense from that in which the 
words are employed in Gr.i.2G,27, where 
it seems to mean chiefly the possession 
by man of a more noble and divine 
form, and especially of superior intel- 
ligence, and the power of reason and 
conscience ; — 

‘ He gave him mind,— the lordliest 
Proportions, — and, above the rest, 
Dominion in the head and breast.' 

And the doctrine, which is above 
stated, cannot be derived, by any pro- 
cess of just interpretation, from the 
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narrative in G.ii.l6-iu.24, though other 
passages of Scripture no doubt may be 
adduced in support of it, e,g, Rom.v.12, 
iCor.xv. 21,22. The writer in Genesis 
rather appears to have considered that 
he was giving an account of the sub- 
jection of the human race to physioaZ 
evil : whereas St. Paxil represents the 
death of the hunairn race in Ad^ as 
involving that tendency to moral evil, 
that ‘ lusting of the flerii against the 
spifit,’ that ‘bodily death/ which he 
felt in himself, and perceived to be 
common to all mankind. 

1093. It is sufficient merely to men- 
tion in this place the horrible doctrine 
of St. Augustine, upon the dogma of 
‘ Original Sin,’ with reference to which 
Bishop Watson writes as follows, Ajpo- 
logics, &c. p.463: — 

* Hold tliou most firmly, nor do thou in any 
respect doubt, that infants, whether in their 
mothers’ wombs they begin to live and there 
die, or when, after their mothers have given 
bii'th to them, they pass from this life without 
the sacrament of holy baptism, will be pun- 
ished with the everlasting punishment of 
eternal fire.’ Parent of universal good I Merci- 
ful Father of the human race 1 How hath the 
benignity of Thy nature been misrepresented J 
How hath the Gospel of Thy Son been mis- 
intori)roted by the burning sseal of presump-, 
tuous man ! I mean not on this occasion to 
enter into the various questions, which learned 
men have too minutely discussed, concerning 
the lapse of our first parents’ original recti- 
tude, and subsequent depravation of human 
nature. I simply mean to say that a propo- 
sition, which asserts that infants dying in the 
womb will be tormented in everlasting fire 
because of Adam's transgression, is a propo- 
sition so entirely subversive of all our natural’'; 
notions of the justice and mercy of the 

. Supreme Being, that it cannot be admitted 
unless a passage in Scripture could be pro- 
duced, in which it is clearly and in so many 
words revealed. And I am certain that no 
such passage can be produced. 

CHAPTER XIU. 

GEN.IV.1~V.32. 

"1094. G. iv.2. 

* Abel was a keeper of sheep.' 

Dblitzsch observes, p. 1 99 : — i 

The small domestic cattle, sheep and goats, 

were kept in this earliest extra-paradisaical 
time, on account of their woolly skin, not at 
all to be used as food, although, perhaps, also 
for the sake of their milk, since milk is cer- 
tainly an animal nutriment, and, therefore, 
was not used in paradise, but yet is not obtained 
ihrough the destruction of animal life. . . 
The calling of each brother was directed 


towaiYls food,--4aiat of Abel especially towatds 
that covering of their sinful nakedness, which 
God’s own initiation had donsObrated. 

It is obvious, however, that animals 
must have been if their hides 

were used for covering, —unless, indeed, 
Adam and Eve were taught the art of 
weaving the wool into cloth, which the 
statement in iu.21, ‘ Jehovah-Elohim 
made coverings of skin/ is very far 
from implying. It may be si^posed 
that they us^ the skins of animals 
killed for sacrifices. But we ba’ve eeen 
(1017) that, even in the use of vegeta- 
ble food, there is necessarily infinite 
destruction of auiuial life. 

1095. G.iv.l4. 

‘ Every ond that findeth me shall slay me.’ 

There seems to be an inconsistency 
here in the story. For, at this time, 
the only man upon the face of the earth 
was Adam — rather, the only male 
person ; for Seth was not bom till after 
this, v,25, and, during the whole time 
which had elapsed since the birth of 
Cain and Abel, Evo had borne no son, 
though she may be supposed to have 
had daughters, among whom may be 
reckoned Cain’s wife, t;.17. Hence 
Cain would hardly have expected to 
find people ready to kill him. 

1096. Delitzsch writes, />.205: — 

Edien (*.e. the land of Eden) was certainly 
at this time the exclusive dwelling-place of 
the young humanity. The writer seems here 
to have forgotten himself. But not so : for, 
whereas Cain fears that beyond Eden he shall 
be recognised as the well-known murderer, 
the story explains this by saying that there 
was only one human family, the family of 
Adam, and no other family standing out of 
connection with it, [so that everi/ person, 
whom he might hereafter chance to encounter 
anywhere, would be a relative of the murdered 
Abel.] It is manifestly the avenging-of -blood, 
which Cain fears, when his father’s family 
shall spread itself ; for, that murder is to be 
punished through the death of the murderer, 
is a principle of justice written in every human 
breast ; and the circumstance, that Cain al- 
ready sees the earth fulf of avengers, is one 
quite usual with the murderer, who feels him- 
self everywhere surrounded and tormented by 
avenging spirits. 

1097. G.iv.17. 

* And he (Gain) was building a city.* 

Delitzsch notes, p.209 : — 

That already a city comes upon the seene 
seems absurd to those, who choose to imagine 
to themselves the advance of human cultiva- 
tion, as no other than a ^ow lahorlons pro- 
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gitow, out of an Entirely, or partially, animal fluenced from within, and the other frbtn 
atateUf existence. But,— leaving out of con- without,— for this reason, that the one has in 
aideration the fact that the introduction of God its heart's treasure, the home of its 


settled dwelling-places and buildings is lost in 
the legends of all naticps, far back in the 
mythical primal age^ beyond the reach of 
memory,— yet, when this Gidnite town aroSQ, 
already centuries may have elapsed since 
origin of the human race, and ‘ city * meanr, 
at first, nothing more than an enclosure witih 
fixed dwellings,— in opposition to mere shep- 
herds’ tents, standing near each other [like 
huts in a Zulu kraal], and, further^ changing 
from place to place. . . It must appear much 
more strange that Gain, who, according to 
God's judgment, was to be ‘ a fugitive and a 
vagabond,* settles himself down so flnrily. j 
He has in this way set himself against the 
divine curse, in order to feel it inwardly so 
much the more, as outwardly he seems to have 
overcome it. 

1098. a.iv.17,18. 

There is a considerable resemblance 
between the descendants of Cain, as 
given in these verses, and those of Seth 
in a.v. Thus ‘ Enocli ’ and ‘ Lamech ’ 
are found in both genealogies ; and in 
this we have Kain, Irad, Methusael, in 
that we have Kenan, Jered, Methuselah ; 
also Enosh and Adam are both names 
for ‘ man.’ From this Buttmann infdrs 
that these are two different versions of 
the same tradition. 

1099. The argument is ingenious and 
plausible. Havernick, p. 109, considers 
that the circumstance of the similarity 
of the two lists of names — 

finds its most appropriate explanation in the 
small number of names, that wore in use in the 
old world (!). 

It is possible that there may be here 
two different genealogies, or two dif- 
ferent forms of the same genealogy. 
Knobel, Gen. p.64, considers that the 
later form may, however, be merely an 
imitation of the Elbhistic genealogy 
in chap.v, the names being transferred 
from the Sethite to the Cainite list, 
with some modifications. 

1100 . a.iv. 20 - 22 . 

Here the first introduction of cattle- 
music, and smithery is as- 
to the descendants of Cain. 
With respect to these inventions, and 
especially that of music, Delitzsch 
observes, p. 2 12 1 — ^ 

How comes the rabe of 6aln to have the 
honour of making such important advances 
in civilirotion ? i'or this reason, that the race 
of the Promise has fallen out with the world, 
while the race of the Curse is on good terms 
with it,— ior this reason, that the one is in- 


thoughta, and the object of its every atm and 
act, while the other lives in the sensual and 
visible, and from this seeks to enrich, adorn, 
and establi^, its poor, barren, restless life. 
All human history confirms the observation, 
to which the beginning of this primary his- 
tory leads us, that ‘culture becomes more 
extended and refined in the great bulk of men, 
||ust in proportion as estrangement from God 
^increases. The Arts not even now belie 
the root of the Curse, out of which they have 
epmng (I). There lies a magical attraction in 
every Art and Science, which seeks to draw 
back the heart from simplicity in God, and to 
^ensnare it in the bonds of Nature, the Flesh, 
the life of this world. There is also in all 
Music, not only an unspiritualiscd principle 
still remaining, of material natural origin, 
but also a Cainite element, of impure sensual 
origin, which makes it at once the most 
seemingly innocent, but, at the same time, 
most dangerously seductive. Art. But, al- 
though sprung frop the soil of man's corrupt 
nature, the Arts have, however, been taken 
into the service of Holiniiss, because the uti- 
godliness, which clings to them is, after all, 
common to all on this side the grave, kc. 

1101. a.iv.23,24. 

‘Adah and Zillah, hear my voice I 
Wives of Lamech, give ear to my speech ! 

For I have slain a man for my wouiui, 

And a youth for my hurt. 

For Cain shall be avenged seven-times, 

And Lamech seventy-times seven-times ! * 

This song may have been current in 
the popular legends at the time when 
the Jehovist tvrote. It w^as then com- 
paratively old, as it would be, for in- 
stance, if it referred to events a century 
old. It seems to express the idea that 
to kill in self-defence was lawful. If 
Cain, who had killed one who had 
done him no harm, was to be protected, 
how much more Lamech, •w'ho had only 
slain an enemy, on account of a 
* wound ’ he had received from him ? 

1102. In this old song, however, 
Delitzsch finds a deep meaning, p.2 16 : 

We must not forget that Lamech did not 
speak Hebrew, so that tliis song has passed 
over from its original form into Hebrew 
through a process of tradition 0) It is not 
less a true mirror of the genesis of poetry. 
If we look only at the contents of the song, 
how deeply significant is this conclusion of 
the Cainite primeval history ! There wo find 
expressed that Titanic pride, of which tho 
Scripture says that ‘ its power is its god,’ 
Hab.i.ll. Lamech looks at the first arms 
which his son forges ; his song is tho song of 
triumph at tho invention of the sword. . . 
Here is the genesis of the most spiritual of 
all Arts, Poetry. Not the glorifying of,, God, 
but the glorifying of miu’derous arms, self- 
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^floation, deification of the nngodlj, was 
ite origin. It was conceived and bom in sin. 
Its birthplace is not Heaven, and not Para- 
dise, but the house of Lomech. It needed to 
be regenerated, in order to be pleasing to Qod. 
But it is just the same with this regeneration 
as with that of man : he becomes a new per- 
son, yet retains still the old nature. So has 
Sacred Poetry certainly a new heart, directed 
towards God ; but its bddily form is and re- 
mains entangled in vanity, weakness, want 
of clearness, want of harmony of everjiihing; 
earthly (!) It is coupled, if not with sinful 
worldliness, yet with ’ tfie curse-stricken cha- 
recter of things on this side of the grave, aitld, 
still awaitSf though sanctified, its glorifl- 
catiom 

1103. Djelitzsch, it will be seen, to 
make out liis theory of the *oursei, 
stricken ' nature of Poetry, assjmies — 

(i) that thii^ little song was the first 
piece of poetry ever written, — 

(ii) that it has connection with the 
forging of the first sword. 

Such, however, is the deadly Mani- 
cheeism which is taught by many, 
even in this day, as Christianity ! It 
is that which seeks to turn this blessed 
world in which we live, and in which 
God dwells, with all its light and 
beauty and gloiy, into a dark gloomy 
prison-house, and which represents the 
very excellencies of our nature, its 
divine faculties, its God-given capa- 
bilities, its infinite strivings after im- 
provement and progress, as standing 
in close connection with the Curse, 
and its manifold developments of 
genius, in all kinds of Arts and Sciences, 
as so many sources of danger and death, 
instead of the healthy and happy mani- 
festations of life. 

1104. Von Bohlen, p.82, supposes 
that the people of Eastern Asia gene- 
rally, and especially of India, are re- 
ferred to in this story ; — 

In tbe narrative of the Hebrew compiler 
wo find an acknowledgment, that the Asiatic 
nations to the east of Palestine were of greater 
antiquity than the Jews, [Cain was the first- 
born, r.1,3— that thCT did not worship Je- 
hovah, [‘ from Thy Pace I shall be hid,’ v.l4. 

• and Cain went out from the face of 
.Jehovah,’ v.l6] — that they followed agri- 
cultural pursuits at an earlier period than 
the Hebrew nation, [‘ Jabal was the father 
of all such as dwell in tents and among cattle,’ 
t>.20,] and inhabited towns, [‘ Cain was build- 
ing a city, V.17,] and became civilised, 
[Juhal invented ‘ the lute and the flute,’ v.2‘2, 
Tubal-Cain wrought in ‘ brass and iron,’ r.22, 
Lamech composed a song, v.23,]— but that, 
with all "this, they must be regarded in the 
light of proscribe outlaws, [‘ fugitive and 


vagabond,’ «. 12,14.]. . . We may imtioe tha 
circumstances, that the Zend religion de- 
cidedly enjoins and favours agdoulture, [the 
occupation of Cain, v.2J— this employment 
appearing to be, a^rding to its tenets, a 
BS of divine service. [The very name 
, in’is derived from i4r,‘ to plough.'] . . 
the other hand, a pastoral life, [such as 
that of Abel, v.2,] which in Palestine never 
wholly disappear, was considered by the 
Hebrew narrator as protected and consecrated 

the blessing of Jehovah. Agriculture, too, 
Scoording ,to the same writer, had been im- 
P^S^ as a punishment on man, iii.17-10 ; and 
it was hero degraded, from the same feeling, 
of antipathy to that employment, which the 
Hebrew derived from his nomad origin, and 
which he still continued to manifest, long 
after he had been obliged, by his settled 
I position in Palestine, to devote himself to 
the cultivation of the soil, and to enact 
agrarian laws. Agriculturists were dlwaya 
esteemed an inferior class to shepherds among 
the Israelites ; kings kept their flocks ; men of 
superior attainments arose from pastoral life, 

1105. He suggests also, ^.90: — 

Nod lay eastward of Eden: and if the com- 
piler (as often happens in Arabic with foreign 
names) was deceived by imagining that there 
was a Semitic article in J£ind, (Heb. and 
Arab, for India, for which Hoddu^Hondu, 
stands in Esth.i.i,) we should In that case, of 
course, with J. D. Miciiaei.is, see here an 
expression for India in the widest meaning . , 
We are reminded by the name of Cain’s city, 
{Enoch) Khanoch, r.l7, of the very ancient com- 
mercial city of Chanoge, Arab. Khanug, in 
Northern India, celebrated in the early epics 
of the Hindoos, and called by the ancients 
Canogyza, of which the narrator might have 
heard. 

For our purpose, of course, no stress 
can be laid upon the above suggestion, 
which at the best cannot be raised 
beyond a doubtful probability. It 
seems, however, very possible that 
^dia, with its early progress in civili- 
sation and the arts, may be here re- 
ierred to, since in Solomon's time, — 
the age in which it is most likely that 
this Jehovistic chapter was written, — 
there was probably considerable inter- 
cour^ with the East, 1 K.x.ll^ and thus 
India,* and even its great commercial 
town, ‘ Chanoge,’ may have become 
known to the Israelites. 

1106. Knobel,p. 53, considers that 
the nations referred to are rjtther 
northern and north-^st^m peoples of 
Asia, the Hunnish tribes cJ Mongo- 
lian origin, tb whom belonged the 
original inhabitants of Thibet and 
Higher India, as well as the Chinese, 
Japanese, &c. The restless T^tar 
tribes would thus correspond to the 
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description ' fugitive and vagabond/ 
■while the veiy ancient settlement and 
civilisation of China would explain 
the notice of inventions, in the arts, &c. 
All these tribes, being marked with 
peculiar physiognomy, were quite dis- 
tinguished, not only from aU the She- 
mitic tribes, but’ from the Apposed 
kindred of the latter, the cfeacendants of 
Ham and Japheth. And if the words in 
iv.l5 be translated, ‘And JehovalfA 
a mark cm Cain,’ and explained, as they 
are by many interpreters, to imply 
some peculiar mark set on his person, 
there might be a reference to the 
strangely-marked features of all the 
people of this race. 

1107. No doubt there is, as Knobel 
observes, an important objection to any 
explanation of this kind, that, ac- 
cording to the story, the Cainites must 
have &en altogether swept away by 
the Deluge, and therefore it cannot be 
supposed that they represent nations 
living after that event. But he adds, 
p.54 : — 

It cannot be doubted, however, that the 
writer was led to give the Table of Cainite 
genealogy through his knowledge of the post- 
diluvian Eastem-Asiatics, and follows this 
knowledge in the separate details about the 
Cainites. There exists, then, an inconsist- 
ency, if, knowing of post-diluvian Cainites, 
he yet makes all the Cainites perish through 
the flood. Such mistakes, however, are not 
uncommon with him [as in the notice of 
Cain’s fear of being killed, r.l4,.hi8 building 
a city, r.l7, when there was as yet no popiflta- 
tiori]. This inconsistency mght have been 
avoided, if he had mentioned the Cainites, in 
case he did not wish to omit them, among the 
jr)o«<-diluvian men ; but then he would have 
fallen into another error, since he must have 
referred them back to Noah and liis sons, 
while he yet knew that the descendants of 
Noah, and those” of Seth generally, were con- 
fined to the Asiatic nations. 

1108. The great longevit}^ of ancient 
days, beyond the reach of authentic 
history, is common to the traditions of 
all nations. 

Biod. fe.i.26, HEROD.iii,23, Plik. Hist. Hat. 
vii.48, speak of persons who have lived a 
thousand years. According to the Lamaic 
creed, the first man lived 60,000 years ; and ; 
the Indian traditions speak of four epochs, 
during wliich the duration of human life seuik, ' 
successively, from 400 to 800, 200, 100 years. 

. . , There are tea Pntriarcha reckoned before 
the Flood. So the Hindoos believed in ten 
great saints, the offspring of Manu, and 
in ten different personifications of Vishnu i 
the Egyptians knew ten mighty heroes, the 


Chaldeans ten kings before the Flood, the 
Assyrians ten kings from Ham to Ninyas, and 
as many from Japhet to Aram ; and the Book 
of Enoch enumerates ten periods, each oom^ 
prising seven generations, from Adam to the 
Messiah. KjUUSch, Oen.p.lb6,16i). 

So PiATO enumerates ten eons of Neptune, 
as the rulers of his imaginary Island of 
Atlantis, submerged by the Deluge. 

1109. Delitzsch justly observes, p. 
221, that the notion that theeie great 
a^eg ean be reduced to moderate dimen- 
sioUk, by supposing that a year meant 
a months brings nonsense instead of 
meaning into the story; for, in that 
case, Mahalaleel and Enoch would have 
.^ach had a son when onl^ (65 months = ) 
5| years old. Besides which, the 
notices of Noah’s age in the account of 
the Deluge, vii. 11, vhi.lS, refer incon- 
testably to common years, as appears 
from the mention of second^ seventh, 
tenth, first months, vii.ll,viii.4,5,13,14. 

1110. As soon, however, as we come 
down in the Bible to the account of 
really historical times, we see no more 
of these extraordinary ages. But the 
average extreme duration of human 
life, — which is described as lying be- 
tween 1000 and 706 years from Adam 
to Noah, between 600 and 200 years 
from Noah to Abraham, and between 
200 and 100 years from Abraham to 
Moses and J oshua, — sinks down at last 
to ‘tbreescore-years-and-ten,’ Ps.xc.l0, 
even as now. 

1111. e.v.3. 

‘And he (Adam) begat in his likeness after 
his image, and called his name Seth.’ 

Knobel observes, p. 71 : — 

This passage teaches — 

(i) That the Elohist, also, assumed only one 
human pair, which is not distinctly men- 
tioned in i.26 ; 

(ii ) That Seth was [according to this writer] 
an imago of God ; for the writer first marks 
distinctly that man had been created after 
God’s image, and then adds that he begat in 
his likeness after his image, i.e. a being alto- 
gether like himself. 

The Elohist, in fact, knows nothing of 
the account of the Fall in G.iii, and, 
therefore, cannot mean to . say, in the 
passage before us, as some suppose, that 
Adam b^t a son in his own faUen 
image. That doctrine cannot be based 
on this passage of Scripture, rightly 
interpreted according to the meaning 
of its author. 
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1112. O.V.24. 

* And Enoch walked with Elohim, and he 
was not, for Elohim took him.’ 

Knobel here notes, ^.72 : — 

With Enoch may be well compared the 
Phrygian King Annakns or Nannakus, who is 
said to have lived before the great Plood, and 
whose name was proverbial for very ancient 
things, as wdl as for great calamities. Ac- 
cording to the story, it was predicted in the 
time of Annakns, (who was more than 300 
years old, and could prophesy,) toat ajRter his 
death all should be destroyed, by reaiSon of 
which .the Phrygians were very sorrowful. , 
Nannakus saw the coming Flood beforehand^ 
assembled all into the Temple, and offered 
mournful intercessions. 

1113. In P^rt V we shall discuss tKe 
roniainder of the First Eleven Chapters 
of Genesis, including the consideration 
of the physical, ethnological, and philo- 
logical questions, which are raised by 
the Scriptural accounts of the Flood, 
the Dispersion of Nations, the Tower 
of Babel, &c. We shall conclude the 
present Part by giving some account 
of the remarkable apocryphal ‘ Book of 
Enoch,’ which is a work of great interest 
and significance in relation to our pre- 
sent inquiries. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 

1114. In the ‘ General Epistle of 
Jude,’ f,14,15, we find the following 
well-known reference to the ‘ Book of 
Enoch ’ : — 

‘And Eftoch also, the seventh from Adam, 
prophesied of these, saying, Behold, the Lord 
cometh with ten thousands of His Saints, to 
execute judgment upon all, and to convince 
all that are ungodly among them of all their 
nngodly deeds which they have ungodly com- 
mittoci, and of all their hard [speeches] which 
migodly sinners have spoken against Him.’ 

It seems plain that the author of 
this Canonical Epistle believed that 
the * Book of Enoch,’ in which the 
above passage occurs as chap.ii, was 
actually written by ‘ Enoch, the seventh 
from Adam,’ or, at least, contained 
the record of his prophecies, just as 
confidently as he and others of his 
time, e.ff. St. Paul, believed that the 
Pentateuch was either actually the 
work of Moses, or, at all events, con- 
tained a true record of his doings. 

1 1 \h. Itmay be said, indeed, that the 
words are really Enoch’s, handed down 
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by tradition from the years beyond 
the Flood, and quoted by St. Jude 
from this tradition, apd not from the 

* Book of Enoch.’ But it is unnecessary 
to reply to such an ejctravagant suppo- 
sition, more especially when we con- 
sider t^e influence, which thisi ' Book ’ 
undeniihly had upon thb minds of 
other writers of the New* Testament, 
itt^will he seen presently. 

Yet there is no doubt that the 

* Book of Enoch’ is a fiction ; and, 
according to Archbishop Laueence, 
{Book of Enoch, Brel. Biss, jp.xliv), it 
was composed within about fifty years 
immediately preceding the birth of 
Christ ; — 

It may, perhaps, be remarked as a singu- 
larity, that a book, composed at less than 
one hundred — perhaps, at less than llfty — 
years before St. Jude’s Epistle was written, 
should in so short a space of time have so far 
imposed uixtn the public, as to be reputed by 
any the genuine production of the Patriarch 
Enoch. 

And he adds in a note, — 

The Epistle of St. Jude is generally sup- 
posed to have been written about a.d. 70. If, 
then, we place the composition of the Book of 
Enoch in the eighth year of Herod, that is, 
thirty years before Christ, its date will pra- 
cedo that of the Epistle by an exact century. 

Many excellent critics, however, 
maintain that the internal evidence of 
the Epistle of St. Jude makes it nearly 
-^if not Quite — certain, that it was not 
written nil the middle of the Second 
Century at the earliest. 

1117. But the facts connected with 
the ‘Book of Enoch’ are of so great 
interest and importance, in relation to 
the present controversy as to the age 
and authorship of the Pentateuch, 
that we must dwell more at length 
upon them, — more especially as 
they will, probably, not be familiarly 
known to many readers. It will be 
observed that three points are at once 
determined by the manner" in which 
this book is quoted,-*- as being as 
authentic and authoritative as any 
other part of Hofy Scripture, — ^in this 
Canonical Epistle, which is reco^ised 
in the Church of England as having 
been written by one of the Apos^s. 

1118. Firsts it appears that a spuri- 
ous book like this could, even in so late 
and advanced an age, acquire among the 
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Jews in a very short time, — ^within, 
perhaps, fifty, or, at most, a hundred 
and eighty years, — the reputation of a 
veritable authentic document, really 
emanating from the antediluvian Pa- 
triarch, and either written originally 
by bis own hand, or, at least, handed 
down by tradition from those who lived 
before the Deluge. In the face of this 
fact, is there any reason to doubt that 
the Pentateuch also, though not written 
by Moses, may yet have been received 
by the Jews, in the dark and troubled 
times of the Captivity, as being really 
and truly the work of the Great Law- 
giver, and have been implicitly be- 
lieved to be such by those who lived 
in yet later days ? 

1119. Secondly, it is plain that, if St. 
JuDB was the writer of this Epistle, 
even an Apostle could be mistaken in 
such a matter, and could actually use, 
as a powerful ar^mejit, a quotation 
from the prophecies of ‘ Enoch, the 
seventh from Adam.’ Is there any 
reason why the same, or any other 
Apostle, as St. Paul, should not be 
equally in error in quoting words, as 
words of Moses, which had never been 
written by him ? 

1120. Thirdly, on the other hand, if 
St. Jude was not the author of the 

. Epistle, it would follow that a book (that 
ascribed to St. Jude) received in the 
Church as Canonical, could be regarded 
also as Apostolical, under d mistakerPj 
opinion as to its authorship, and, there- 
fore, that the fact of other books (as 
the Books of the Pentateuch) having 
been received as Canonical, and as- 
cribed to a certain author (as Moses), 
is no guarantee of their having been 
really written by him. 

1121. The following extract from 

Kalisch, will give the 

reader some idea of the nature and 
general contents of the Book of Enoch: 

The Book of Enoch insists, with the earnest- 
ness of the old Prophets, upon the renewal and 
restoration of the pure Biblical faith; it 
combats with equal energy against the cor- 
ruptions of RabbinicjU interpretation and the 
inroads of Greek philosophy, against super- 
stition and paganism. The author deduces 
all his truths from no other source but the 
written holy books, and rejects traditional 
exaggerations and embellishments. lie gives 
enthusiastic descriptions of the world of 


angels ; he delineates their respective rank 
and glory; he introduces men into the 
abode of these pure spirits, and elevates them 
to their light, and peace, and wisdom. He 
furnishes the most elaborate and most de- 
tailed descriptions of the future life in stich 
completeness, that no later time has been 
able to enlarfia them. He gives a clear pic- 
ture of the Sheol, its different divisions, and 
the preliminary judgment there hold,— of tho 
hell (gehenna) where the wfeked are doomed 
to receive their punishment,— of the place 
where the fallen angels and contumacious 
powers of nature are fetteted. He describes 
in full outlines the resurrection of the dead, 
and the Messianic judgment over the dead 
and living. But one of the most remarkable 
features of the Book bf Enoch is its very 
elaborate and clear description of tho person 
and the times of the Messiah. It does not only 
comprise the scattered allusions of the O.T. 
in one grand picture of unspeakable bliss, un- 
alloyed virtue, and unlimited knowledge ; it 
represents the Messiah, not only as the King, 
but as tho Judge of the world, who has the 
decision over everything on earth and in 
heaven. In the Messiah is tho ‘ Son of Man, 
who possesses righteousness, since the God of 
all spirits has elected him, and since he has 
conquered all by righteousness in eternity.’ 
But he is also the ‘Son of God,’ the Elected 
One, the Prince of Righteousness; he is 
gift^ with that wisdom, which knows all 
secret things ; the Spirit in all its f nlness is 
poured out on him ; his glory lasts to all 
eternity; he shares the throne of God’s 
Majesty; kings and princes will worship 
him, and will invoke his mercy ; he pre- 
existed before all time ; ‘ before the sun and 
the signs were made, and the stars of heaven 
were created, his name was already pro- 
claimed before the Lord of all spirits ‘ be- 
fore the creation of the world lie was elected 
and although still unknown to the cliildren 
of the world, he is already revealed to the 
pious by prophecy, and is praised by the 
angels in heaven. ‘Even the dogma of the 
Trinity is implied in the book. It is formed 
by the Lord of the spirits, the Elected One, 
and the Divine Power : they partake both of 
the name and of the omnipotence of God. 

1122, Upon tho latter point, the re- 
cognition of a Trinity in the Book of 
Enoch, Archbp. Laurence writes us 
follows, Book of Enochs y>.lii : — 

Neither is allusion thus only made to tho 
Elect One or the Messiah, but also to another 
Divine Person or Power, both of whom, 
under tho joint denomination of ilie LoriJa, 
are stated to have been ‘ over the water,’ — 
that is, as I conceive, over the fluid mass of 
unformed matter, — at the period of Creation. 
‘He (the Elect One),’ it is stated, ‘ shall call 
to every power of the heavens, to all the holy 
above, and to the power of God. The Cbcru- 
bim, the Seraphim, and the Ophanim, all the 
angels of power ^ and all the angels of the Lords, 
— viz, of the Elect One, and of the Other Power, 
who w'as ui)on earth over the water on that 
day, — shall raise their united voice Lc.' In 
this passage, an obvious reference, I conceive. 
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^ura to the first verse of Genesis, in which the genuine production of the Patriarch him- 
it 18 saia, ‘ the Spirit of God moved on the self, [as plainly did the writer of Jude 
face of the waters.’ As, therefore, the more t.. t .• j 

full description of the Son of Man here given 1124:. It may be mentioned, as a fact 
may be considered ^ the Jewish comment of of int^est with reference to our present 
thewi^ u^n the vision of Daniel, so also, I discussion, that the numerous names 
apprehend, must the last quoted aUusion to - 

the Book of Genesis be consider^ as a com- ^f angels which occur in this book, are 


ment of the same nature upon that account 
of Moses, which describes the commencement 
of Creation. Here, then, we have not merely 
the declaration of a Plurality, but that of a 
precise and distinct THnity, of persons* under 


in very many instances compounded 
with *Elohim * or * El’, as Urakabara* 
mec/, Akibec^, Tamic/, Eamu<?/, Dane*/, 
Azkee/, Asa^'/, Samsavee/, Erta^/, Turc?, 


the supreme appellation of Gorf and * , Yomyae/, En.Vi.9, (names of the ‘ pre- 
are denominated (?ne, and ^ j i » 

Other (divine) Power, who is represented the two hundred angels, 

as engaged in the formation of the world on who took wives of the daughters of men, 
tiiat day, that is, onjlie day of Creation, G-.Ti.l,2,) — but none, apparently, are 
it should be added that upon [each of] these •*.!, t i! u 

a particular class cf angels is mentioned as compounded with Jehovah. ^ 

appropriately attendant. 1125. Kalisch adds the following 

And again he writes, p.lvi information (condensed from Axchbp. 

Here there is nothing cabbalUticoi ; here ^ fortunes of the 

there is no allegory, but a plain and clear, book, p.loo: — 

We may add, with regard to the history of this 
extraordinary book, that, when it appeared, 
it was evidently received and read with eagei 
interest,— that it was soon translated into 
Greek, and from this language into the Ethio- 
pian dialect, — that most of the Fathers of the 
Qhurch, down to the time of Augustinb and 


though slight, allusion to a doctrine, which, 
had it not formed a part of the popular creed 
at the time, would scarcely have been intelli- 
gible. Three Lords are enumerated, the Lord 
of spirits, the Lord the Elect One, and the Lord 
the Other Power,— an enumeration which evi- 
dently implies the acknowledgment of three 


distinct Persons, participating in the name Jerome, used and quoted it, — that, however, 
A 4.. 4-1.^ ,, 4.1.^ from this period, it fell into almost entire 

oblivion, . . The MS., wliich Augustus Mai 


and in the power of the Godhead, 

1123. In Eii.lxxi.18,19, we read as 
follows : — 

‘ At that period the day is longer than the 
night, being twice as long os the night, and 
becomes twelve parts ; but the night is 
shortened, and becomes six parts.’ 

From this it would seem that, at the 
place where the author lived, or, per- 
haps, where he supposes Enoch to have 


deposited in the library of the Vatican, re- 
mained unnoticed. But the celebrated tra- 
veller James Bruce brought, in 1778, three 
copies of the Ethiopian version to Europe ; 
and, since this time, translations and valuable 
commentaries have been published. . . This 
remarkable apocryphal production, which, if 
we are not mistaken, will one day be em- 
ployed as a most important witness in the 
history of religious do^as, deserves the 
most careful study ; and it is accessible to the 


r . A Lmost careful study ; and it is accessible tothe 

lived, the longest dd,)^v as twice as long iiBngUsh reader in the editions of Lauhencb. 
as the night, i.e. was sixteen hours » whote interesting ‘ Preliminary Dissertation 

commands especial attention. 

1126. It would appear — not onljTfrom 
its being quoted in the Epistle of St. 
Jude, but from the very many passages 
of theN.T., which so strikingly resemble 
it in language and imagery — ^that the 
Book of Enoch must have exerted con 


long ; and from this it may be inferred 
that it was a place in about 45° to 50° 
North Lat., and, consequently, very 
far to the north of Palestine (31°-33:^°). 
Archbishop Laurence supposes that 
he may have been — 


one of the tribes which Shalmaneser carried 
away, and ‘^aced in Halah and Habor by gj^erable influence upon the minds of 
the river of Gozan, and in the cities o/ the ^ 

Medes', 2K.xvii.6, and who never returned 
from captivity. 


He adds, ^.xlvii : — , 

Composed, therefore, in the assumed name 


devout peftons in the first age of 
Christianity, and must have helped to 
fashion many of the ideas which pre- 
vailed at that time, especially as regards 


and character of Enoch, and having been the popular conceptions about Helh 
brought into Judea from a distant country, and the endless torment of the wicked, 
it could not have been well known or quoted w. 

under any other title than that of the Book I r’ 

of Enoch ; and although the generality must, translation 01 Archbishop ; 

from its incongruities, have deemed its con- which, though in some respeka 
tents apocryphal, yet might there have been cnflficiVntlv rtcenratA rmi. 

gome vfho, deceived by its external evidence I®Ctlve, IS sumcientiy accuraw XOT OUT, 

and pretensions, ignorantly esteemed it to be present purpose, ~a senes of passages 
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out of the Book itself, ■which closely 
correspond with many familiar passages 
of the N.T. writers. They fill be 
found also to illustrate many notices in 
the first chapters of Genesis. 

(i) En.ii, ‘Behold, He comes with ten 
thousands of His saints, to execute judgment 
upon them, and destroy the wicked, and re- 
prove oil the carnal for everything which the 
shiful and ungodly have done and committed 
against Him.’ 

Comp. Jude 14,16,* Behold, the Lord cometh 
with ten thousands of His saints, to execute 
judgment upon all, and to convince all 
that are ungodly among them, of all their 
ungodly deeds which they have ungo<By 
committed, and of all their hard [speeches], 
which ungodly sinners have spoken against 
Him.# 

(ii) En.vi.9, ‘ The elect shall possess light 
joy, and peace, and they shall inherit the earth* 

Comp. Matt.v.5, ‘ Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth*', but comp, also, 
Ps.xxv.l3,xxxvii.9,ll,22, &c. 

(iil) En.ix.3, ‘ Then they said to their Lord 
the King : Thou art Lord of lords, God of 
gods, King of kings. The tlirone of Thy glory 
is for ever and over, and for ever and ever is 
thy name sanctified and glorified. Thou art 
blessed and glorified. Thou hast made all 
things ; Thoupossessest power over all things ; 
and all tilings are open and manifest before 
Thee. Thou beholdest all things, and nothing 
can be concealed from Thee.’ 

En.lxxxiii.2-4, ‘Blessed art Tliou, 0 Lord, 
the King, great and powerful in Thy great- 
ness, Lord of all the creatures of heaven, King 
of kings, God of the whole world, whose reign, 
whose kingdom, and whose majesty endure 
for ever and ever. From generation tc gene- 
ration shall Thy dominion exist. All the 
heavens are Thy throne for ever, and all the 
earth Thy footstool for ever and ever. For 
Thou hast made them, and Thou reigneay 
over all. No act whatever exceeds Thy power?] 
With Thee wisdom is unchangeable, nor from 
Thy throne and presence is it ever averted. 
Thou ^newest all things, seest and hearest 
them ; nor is anything concealed from Thee.’ 

Comp. Heb.iv.13, ‘Neither is there any 
creature, that is not manifest in His sight : 
but all things are naked and openal unto the 
eyes of Him with whom we have to do.’ 

Rcv.iv.ll, ‘Th6u art worthy, 0 Lord, to 
receive glor5% and honour, and power ; for 
Thou hast created all things, and for Thy 
pleasure they are, and were created.’ 

Rev.xv.3, ‘ Great and marvellous are thy 
works, Iiord God Almighty ; just and true are 
Thy ways, Thou King of Saints. Who shall 
not fear Thee, 0 Lord, and glorify thy name ? 
for Thou only art holy ; for all nations shall 
come and worship before Thee ; for Thy judg- 
ments are made manifest.’ 

Ilev.xvii.l4, xLx.16, ‘King of kings and 
Lord oflords.’ 

(iv) Bn.x. 15,16, ‘ To Michael, also, tho Lord 
said. Go, and announce his crime to Samyaza 
and to the others who are with him, who 
have been associated with women. . . . Bind 
tliem for seventy generations underneath the 
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earth, even to the day of judgment and of 
consummation, until the judgment, which 
will lost for ever, be comifieted. Then shall 
they be token away into the lowest depths of 
the fire in torments, and in confinement shall 
they be shut up for ever.’ * 

Bn.xii.6, ‘T^en He said to me, Enoch, 
scribe of righteousness, go, tell the watchers 
of heaven, who have deserted the lofty sky, 
and their holy everlasting station, who have 
been polluted with women, and have done as 
the sons of men do, by taking to themselves 
wives, and who have been greatly corrupted 
on tbe earth, that on the earth they shall 
never obtain peace and remission of sin,’ * 

Comp. Jude 6, ‘ And the angels which kept 
not their first estate, hut left their own habi- 
tation, He l^athreservea in everlasting chains 
under darkhess, unto l^o judgment of the 
Great Day.* 

2Pet.ii.4, ‘God spared not the angels that 
sinned, but cast them down to hell, and de- 
livered them into chains of darkness, to be 
reserved unto judgment.’ 

[Thus the ‘ Ml of the angels,’ alluded to in 
Jude 6 and 2Pet.ii.4, was not, it would seem, 
previous to the creation of man.] 

Rcv.xiv.4, ‘ These are they, wliich were not 
defiled with women, &c.’ 

Rev.xx.2, ‘ And he laid hold on the dragon, 
that old serpent, which is the Devil and Satan, 
and bound him a thousand years, &,c.’ 

Rev.xx.lO, ‘And the devil, that deceived 
them, wa;^ cast into the lake of fire and brim- 
stonie, . . . and shall be tormented, day and 
niglit, for ever.’ 

(v) En.xiv. 17-21, ‘Attentively I surveyed 
it, and saw that it contained an exalted 
throne . . . and there was tho voice of the 
cherubim. From underneath this mighty 
throne rivers of flaming fire issued ; to look 
upon it was impossible. One great in glory 
sat upon it, whose robe was brigliter than the 
sun, and whiter than snow. No angel was 
capable of penetrating to view the Face of 
Him, the Glorious and the Effulgetit ; nor 
could any mortal Wlhold Him. , A fire was 
flaming around Him ... so that not one of 
those who surrounded Him was cai)able of 
approaching Him, among the (myriads of 
myriads) ten thousand times ton thousand 
who were before Him. . . Yet did not the 
sanctified, wlio were near Him, depart from 
Him, either by night or by day.’ 

En.xxxix.l2, ‘There my eyes beheld all 
who, AvitV.out sleeping, ^tnn 1 before Him and 
bless llijij. -iiving, Rle-eil bo Thou, and 
Blessed In- ilie Name of Go.i for ever and for 
ever ! ’ 

Comp. Rov.iv.2, ‘ Behold a throne was set 
in heaven, and One sat on the throne, and He 
that sat was to look upon like a jasper and 
sardine stone.’ , 

Rev.iv.8, ‘ And they rest not day and night, 
saying, Holy 1 Holy! Holy I’ 

Rev.v.ll, ‘ And I beheld, and I heard the 
voice of many angels round about the throne 
„ . . and the number of them was ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand and thousands of 
thousands.’ 

Rev.vii.l5, ‘Therefore are they before tho 
throne of God, and serve Him day anti night 
in His temple.’ 
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(yi) !Ein.zxiT.9-ll, ‘And that tree of an 
agreeable smell, not one of a carnal odour 
. . . there shall be no power to touch until 
the period of the great judgment. When all 
shall be punished and consumed for ever, 
this shall be bestowed on the righteous and 
humble. The fruit of this tree shall be given 
to the elect. For life shall be planted towards 
the north in the holy place, towards the habi- 
tation of the everlasting King. Then shall 
they greatly rejoice and exult in the* Holy 
One. The sweet odour shall enter into their 
bones ; and they shall live a long life on the 
earth, as thy forefathers have lived, neither 
in their days shall sorrow, distress, trouble, 
and punishment afflict them. And I blessed 
the Lord of Olory, the everlasting King, be- 
cause He has prepared this tree for the saints, 
formed it, and declared that He would give it 
to them.’ • 

Comp. The ‘ tree of life,’ G.ii.9, iii.22, ‘ Lord 
of glory,’ James ii.l. 

Itev.ii.7, ‘ To him that overcometh will I 
give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
midst of the paradise of God.’ 

Rev.xxil.2, ‘ In the midst of the street of it, 
and on either side of the river, was there the 
tree of life, which bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month; 
and the leaves of the tree were for the healing 
of the nations.' 

Ilev.xxii.l4, ‘ BJessed are they that do His 
oommandments, that they may have right to 
the tree of life.’ 

(vii) Bn.xxxi.2-5, ‘Prom thence I p^ned 
on above the summits of those mountains to 
some distance eastwards, and went over the 
Erythrffian sea. And when I was advanced 
far beyond it, I passed along above the angel 
Zatoel, and arriv^ at the garden of righteous- 
ness. . . The tree of Imowledge also was 
there, of which if any one eats, he becomes 
endowed with great wisdom. . . . Then holy 
Raphael, an angel who was with me, said, 
This is the tree of knowledge, of which thy 
ancient father and thy ag^ mother ate, 
who were before thee; and who, obtaining 
knowledge, their eyes being opened, and 
knowing themselves to bo naked, were ex- 
pelled from the garden.’ 

Comp, the ‘ tree of knowledge of good and 
evil,’ G.ii.iii. 

(viii) En.xxxviii.2, ‘ Where will the habi- 
tation of sinners be, and where the place of 
rest for those who have rejected the Lord of 
spirits ? It would have been better for them, 
if they had never been born.’ 

Comp. Matt.xrvi.24, • It had been good for 
that man, if he had not been born.’ 

(ix) En.xl.l, ‘ After this I beheld thousands 
of thousands, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand, and an infinite munber of people, 
standing before the Lord of spirits.’ 

Comp. Rev.v.ll, ‘ And I beheld, and I heard 
the voice of many angels round about the 
throne, . . . and the number of them was ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands 
of thousands.’ 

Rev.vii.9, ‘After this I beheld, and lo! a 
great multitude, which no man could number, 
of all lotions, and kindred, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne.’ 

(x) En.xlv.3-5, ‘ In that day shall the Elect 


One sit upon a of glory, and shall 

choose their conditions and countless habita- 
tions, [comp, the ‘ many maaoslona,’ St. John 
xiv.2,3— -while their spirits within them shall 
be strengthened, wh^ they behold my Elect 
One,— for those who have ned for protection 
to my holy and glorious Name. In that day 1 
will cause my Elect One to dwell in the midst 
of them. 1 will change the face of the 
heaven : I will bless it and illuminate it for 
ever. 1 will also change the faoe of the earth : 
I will bless it, and cause those whom X have 
elected to dwell upon it.’ 

Comp. Matt.xxv.31-33, ‘ WTien the Son of 
Man shall come in His glory, and all the holy 
angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the 
throne of His glory, and before Him shall be 
gathered all nations, &c.’ 

2Pet.iii.l3, ‘ Nevertheless, we, according to 
His promise, look for new heavens and Upow 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.* 

Rev.xxi.l, ‘ And I saw a new heaven and a 
new earth; for the first heaven and the first 
earth were passed away.’ 

(xi) En.xlvi.1-2, ‘ Then beheld I the An- 
cient of Days, whose head was like white 
wool, and with Him another, whose counte- 
nance resembled that of Man. His counte- 
nance was full of grace, like that of one of 
the holy angels. Then I enquired of one of 
the angels who went with me, and who 
showed me every secret thing concerning this 
Son of Man, who he was, whence he was, and 
why he accompanied the Ancient of Days. 
He answered and said unto me : This is the 
Son of Man, to whom righteousness belongs, 
with whom righteousness has dwelt, and who 
will reveal all the treasures of that which is 
concealed ; for the Lord of spiiuts has chosen 
him, and his portion has surpassed all before 
the Lord of spirits in everlasting upright- 

ess.’ 

Comp. Dan.vii.13, ‘ I saw In the night 
visions, and, behold, one like the Son of Man 
came with the clouds of heaven, afid came to 
the Ancient of Days, and they brought him 
near before Him.’ 

Rev.i.l4, ‘ His head and His hairs were white 
like wool, as white as snow.’ 

Col.ii.3, ‘ In wliom are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge.’ 

(xii) En.xlvii.1,2, ‘In that day the prayer 
of the holy and the righteous, and the blood 
of the righteous,' shall ascend from the earth 
into the presence of the Lord of spirits. In 
that day shall the holy ones assemble, who 
dwell above the heavens and with united 
voice petition, supplicate, praise, laud, and 
bless the name of the Lord of Efpiiits, on 
account of the blood of the righteous which 
has been shed ; that the prayer of the right- 
eous may not be intermitted before the Lord 
of spirits, that for them He would execute 
judgment, and that His patience may not 
endure for ever.’ 

Comp. Rev.vi.9,10,* I saw under the altar the 
souls of them that were slain for the word of 
God, and for tho testimony which they held. 
And they cried with a loud voice, saying, 
How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost 
not judge and avenge our blood on them that 
dwell on tho earth ? ’ 

(xiii) ' En.xlvii.8, ‘ At that time 1 beheld the . 
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Ancient of Days, while He sat upon the 
throne of His glory, while the book of the i 
living was opened in His presence, and while 
all the powers which were above the heavens 
stood around and before Him/ 

En.l.l-r>, ‘ In those days shall the earth 
deliver up from her womb, and hell deliver up 
from hers, that which it has received,' and 
destruction shall restore that which It owes. 
He shall select the righteous and holy from 
among them ; for the day of their situation 
ha4 approached. And in those days shall the 
Elect One sit upon his throne, while every 
secret of intellectual wisdom shall proceed 
from his mouth ; for the Lord of spirits has 
g^ted and glorified him. . . . And idl the 
righteous shall become angels in heaven; 
their countenance shall be bright with joy, 
for In those days shall the Elect One be ex- 
alte^ The earth shall rejoice, the righteous 
sliall^habit it, and the elect possess it.’ 

Comp. Rcv.xx.11-13, ‘And I saw a great 
white throne, and Him that sat on it, . . . 
and 1 saw the dead, small and great, stand 
before God ; and the books were open^, and 
another book was opened, which is the book 
of life, and the dead were judged out of those 
things which were written in the books, 
according to their works. And the sea gave 
up the dead which were in it, and death and 
hell delivered up the dead which were in 
them.’ 

Luke xxi.28, ‘Your redemption draweth 
nigh.’ 

Kom.xiii.il, ‘Now is our salvation nearer 
than when we believed.’ 

• Matt.xiii.43, ‘ Then shall the righteous shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father.’ 

(xiv) En.xlvii.4, ‘ Then were the hearts of 
the saints full of joy, because the consum- 
mation of righteousness was arrived, the sup- 
plication of the saints heard, and the blood 
of the righteous appreciated by the Lord of 
spirits.’ * 

Comp. Ilev.xviii.20, ‘ Rejoice over her, thou 
heaven, and ye holy ai)ostles and prophets, for 
God hath avenged you on her.’ 

Rev.xix.1,2, ‘ I heard a great voice of niuch 
people in heaven, saying, Alleluia ! Salvation 
and glory, and honour, and power, unto the 
Lord our God I For true and righteous are 
His judgments ; for He . . . hath avenged 
the blood of His servants at her hand.’ 

(xv) En.xlviii.l~7, ‘ In that place I beheld 
a fountain of righteousness, which never 
failed, encircled by many springs of wisdom. 
Of these all the thirsty drank, and were filled 
with wisdom, having their habitation with 
the righteous, the elect, and the holy. In that 
hour was this Son of Man invoked before the 
Lord of spirits, and his Name in the presence 
of the Ancient of Days. Before the sun and 
the signs were created, before the stars of 
heaven were formed, his name was invoked in 
the presence of the Lord of spirits. A sup- 
port shall he be for the righteous and the holy, 
to lean upon without falling ; and he shall be 
the light of nations. He shall be the hope of 
those whose hearts are troubled. All who 
dwell on earth shall fall down and worship 
before him, shall bless and glorify him, and 
fiing praises to the name of the Lord of spirits. 
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Therefore ^e Elect and Vte Concealed One 
existed in His presence, before the world was 
created and for ever. In His presence he 
existedr, an# has revealed to the saints and to 
th0 righteous the wisdom of the Lord of 
affirits ; for he has preserved the lot of the 
righteous, because they have hated and re- 
jected this world of iniquity, [com^. Gal.i.4, 
‘ this present evil world,’ 1 John ii.l6, ‘ love 
not the world,’] and have detested all its 
wofksiond ways, in the name of th^ Lord of 
spirits. For in His Name shall they be pre- 
served, and His Will shall be their life.’ 

Comp. Rev.vil.l7, ‘ He shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters.’ 

Rey.xxi.6, ‘ I will give unto him that is 
athirst of t^ fountain of the water of life 
freely.’ 

Rev.xxii.l, ‘ And he showed me a pure river 
of water of life.’ • 

Rev.xxll.l7, ‘ And let him, that is athirst, 
come, and, whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life*freely.’ 

(xvi) En.liii. 1-6, ‘Then I looked and turned 
myself to another part of the earth, where I 
beheld a deep valley burning with fire . . . 
And there my eyes beheld the instruments 
which they were making, — fetters of iron 
without weight. Then I enquired of tlie 
angel of peace, who proceeded with me, saying. 
For whom are these fetters and instruments 
prepared ? He replied, Those arc prepared for 
the host of Azazeel, that ^hey may be de- 
livered over and adjudged to the lowest con- 
denmation, and that their angels may bo 
oveiwhelmed with hurled stones, as the Lord 
of spirits has commanded. Micliael and 
Gabriel, Raphael and Phannel, shall l)e 
strengtbcnetl in that day, and shall then 
cast them into a furnace of blazing fire, 
that the Lord of spirits may be avenged of 
them for their crimes ; because they l^camo 
ministers of Satan, and seduced those who 
dwell upon earth.’ 

En.lxvi.6-8, ‘ I beheld that valley in which 
there wate a great perturbation, and whero 
the waters were troubled. . . . There arose a 
strong smell of sulphur, which became mixed 
with the waters ; and the valley of the angels, 
who luid been guilty of seduction,* burned 
imdernoath its soil. Through that valley 
also rivers of fire were flowing, to which those 
angels shall be condemned, who seduced tlio 
inhabitants of the earth.’ 

Comp. Matt:xiii.42, ‘ And shall cast tlxcm 
into a furnace of fire.’ 

Matt.xxv.41, ‘Depart from mo, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the Devil 
and his angels.’ 

Rev.xix.ao, ‘ These both were cast alive into 
a lake of fire, burning with brimstone.’ 

Rev.xx.1-3, ‘And I saw an angel come 
down from heaven, having the key of the 
bottomless pit, and a great chain in his hand ; 
and he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, 
which is the Devil, and Satan, .... and cast 
him into the bottomless pit, . . . that ho 
should deceive the nations no more.’ 

Rev.xx.lO, ‘ And the Devil that deceived 
them was cast into the lake of fire and brim- 
stone.' 

(xvii) En.lviil.7,8, ‘ In that day shall be dis- 
tributed two monsters, a female monster. 
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whose name is Leviathan, dwelling in the 
depths of the sea, above the springs of waters, 
and a male whose name is Behemoth, which 
possesses the invisible wilderness.# Hiajiame 
, was Dendayen, in the east of the garden [? in 
the garden eastward], where tlie elect and 
the righteous will dwell ; where he received 
it from my ancestor, who was man,— from 
Adam the first of men, whom the Lord of 
spirits made.’ 

Comp, the ‘beast rising out of the sea,’ and 
' another beast coming out of the earth,’ Eev. 
xiii.1,11. 

Comp, also ‘ the great whore that sitteth 
upon many waters,’ and ‘the beast that 
carried her,’ Rev.xvii.1,7, in ‘ the wilderiftss,’ 

0 . 3 . 

(xviii) En.lx.13-16, * He shall call to every 
power of the heavens, to all the holy above, 
and to the power of God. The Cherubim, the 
Seraphim, and the Ophanim, all the angels of 
Power, and all the angels of the Lords, — 
namely, of the Elect One, and of the Other 
Power, who was upon earth over the water on 
that day,— shall raise their united voice, shall 
bless, glorify, praise, and exalt with the spirit 
of faith y with the spirit of wisdom and patience ^ 
with the spirit of mercy, with the spirit of 
judgment and peace, and with the spirit of 
benevolence, [co#p. ‘ the seven spirits which 
are before His throne,’ EGV.i.4,iii.l,iv.6,v.G,] 
all shall say with unit^ voice, Blessed is He 1 
and the name of the Lord of spirits shall be 
blessed for ever and ever : all, (wlio sleep not) 
Bleeping not, shall bless it in heaven above. 
All the holy in heaven shall . bless it, all the 
elect who dwell in the garden of life ; and 
every spirit of light, who is capable of bless- 
ing, glorifying, exalting and praiising, Thy 
holy name, and every mortal man, more than 
the powers of heaven, shall glorify and praise 
Thy name for ever and ever. For great is the 
mercy of the Lord of spirits ; long-suffering 
is He, and all His works, all His power, great 
as are the things which He has done, has Hte 
revealed to the saints and to the elect in the 
name of the Lord of spirits.’ 

Comp. Eev.v.13, ‘And every creature which 
is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever.’ 

Eev.xix.6, ‘And a voice came out of the 
throne, saying, Praise our God, all ye His 
Bcrvants, and ye that fear Him, both small 
and great.’ 

(xix) En.lxi.4-9, * The word of his mouth 
shall destroy all the sinners and all the im- 
godly, who shall perish at his presence . . . 
Trouble shall come upon them, as upon a 
woman in travail, whose labour is severe, 
when her child comes to the month of the 
W'omb, and she finds it difficult to bring forth. 
One portion of them shall look upon another ; 
they shall be astonished, and shall abase their 
countenance ; and trouble shall seize them, 
when they rfiall behold this Son of Woman 
Bitting upon the throne of his glory.’ 

Comp. 2Thes8,i.9, ‘Who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord; and from the glory of His power.’ 
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lThe8B.v.3, ‘ Then sudden destruction cometh 
upon them as travail Upon a woman with 
child, and they shall not escape.* 

2The88.ii.8, ‘ That Wicked, whom the Lord 
shall consume with the spirit of His mouth.* 

Matt.xix.28, * In the regeneration, when the 
Sou of Man shall sit in the throne of Hie 
glory.’ * 

Matt.xxv.31. ‘When the Son of Man shall 
come in His glory, then shall He sit upon the 
throne of his glory.’ 

Eev.i.l6, ‘ Out of His mouth went a aharp 
two-edgod sword,’ 

Eev.ii.l6, ‘ I will fight against them with the 
sword out of My mouth.* 

Rev.xix.lC, ‘ Out of His mouth goeth a sharp 
sword, that with it He should i^te the na* 
tions.’ 

Rev.xix.21, ‘And the remnant were slain 
with the sword of Him that sat upon thehtrse, 
which [sword] proceeded out of His mouth.* 

(xx) En.lxi. 12-17, ‘ All the kings, the 
princes, the exalted, and those who rule over 
the earth, shall fall down on their faces before 
him, and shall worship him. They shall fix 
their hopes on this Son of Man, sh^l -pray to 
him, and petition for mercy. Then shall the 
Lord of spirits hasten to expel them from Hia 
presence. Their faces shall be full of con- 
fusion, and their faces shall darkness cover. 
The angels shall take them to punishment, 
that vengeance may be inflicted on those "who 
have oppre^'sed lli« ohi’.dron and Hi? elect . . , 
But the .Si; I r. - ju ■! liu; i < i d'.ail be -‘Ufe in 
that day . . . The Lord of spirits shall remain 
over them : and with this Son of Man shall 
they dwell, eat, lie down, and rise up, for ever 
and ever.’ 

Comp. Rev.vii.l5, ‘He that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them.’ 

Bev.vi.15, ‘ And the kings of the earth, and 
the great men, and the rich men, and the chief 
captains, and the mighty men, . . . hid them- 
selves in the dens and rocks of the mpimtains, 
and said to the mountains and rocks, Fall on 
ns, and hide us from the face of Him that 
sitteth upon the Throne.’ 

Rev.xix.lS, ‘ That ye may eat the flesh of 
[ikings, and the flesh of captains, and the flesh 
of mighty men, &c.’ 

Eev.xxi.8, ‘ Behold the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and He will dwell with them, and 
they shall be His people, and God Himself 
shall be with them, and be their God.* 

(xxi) En.lxx.1-13, ‘ I beheld the son* of the 
holy angels, treading on flaming fire, whose 
garments and robes were white, and whose 
countenances were transparent as crystal . . , 
Then I fell on my face before the Lord of 
spirits. And Michael, one of the archangels, 
took me by my right hand, raised me up, and 
brought me out to where was every secret of 
meroy and secret of righteousness , . . There 
I beheld m the midst of that light, a building 
raised with stones of ioe [? crystal], . . . The 
Beraphim, the Chenjibim, and the Ophfmhn, 
Burromiaed it; these are those who never 
sleep, but watch the throne of His glozy. 
And I Deheld angels innumerable, thouso^ 
of thousands, and ten thousand time* 
thousand, who surrounded that habimion. 
Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel went^oia of 
that habitation, and holy angels innnmfiiS!^. 

A A 
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With them was the Ancient of Days, whose 
head was white as wool, and pure, and His 
robe was Indescribable. Then I fell upon my 
face, while all my flesh was dissolved, and my 
spirit became changed.’ 

Comp. Kev.iv.8,v.ll,i.l4,17. 

(xxii) En.lxxxii.4,6, * I was lying down in 
the house of my grandfather Malalel, when I 
saw in a vision heaven purifying and snatched 
away ; and, falling to the earth, I saw likewise 
the earth absorbed by a great abyss.’ 

En.xcii.17, ‘ The former heaven shall depart 
and pass away, a new heaven shall appear.’ 

Comp. 2Pet.iii.lO, ‘ The heavens shall pass 
away,’ ‘ the earth also shall be burned up.^ 

Kev.xxi.l, * I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth ; for the first heaven and the first earth 
were passed away.’ 

(xxiii) En.lxxxv.2, *And, behold, a single 
stM fell from heaven.’ 

Bn.lxxxvii.1-3, ‘ Then I looked at that one 
of the four white men, who camo forth first. 
He seized the first star, which fell down from 
heaven. And, binding it hand and footij^ he 
cast it into a valley, a valley narrow, deep, 
stupendous, and gloomy.’ ’ 

Comp. Rev.viii.lO, ‘ There fell a great star 
from heaven.’ 

Rev.ix.l, ‘I saw a star fall from heaven 
unto the earth.’ 

(xxiv) En.xciii.fi-xciv.6, ‘ Woe to those who 
build up iniquity and oppression, and wlio lay 
the foundation of fraud 1 for suddenly shall 
they be subverted, and never know peace.’ 

*Woe to those who build up their houses 
with crime 1 for from the very foundation 
shall their houses be demolished . . . 

‘ Woe to you who are rich ! for in your riches 
have yo trusted, but from your riches you 
shall be removed, because you have not re- 
membered the most High in the days of your 
prosperity. 

‘ You have committed blasphemy and ini- 
quity, and are, destined to the day of the effu- 
sion of blood, to the day of darkness, and to 
the day of the great judgment . . . 

‘ Woe to you, who recompense your neigh- 
bour with evil ! for you shall be recompensed 
according to your works. 

‘ Woe to you, ye false witnesses, you who 
aggravate iniquity I for you shall suddenly 
perish. 

‘ Woe to you, ye sinners ! for ye reject the 
righteous.’ 

En.civ.1,2, ‘ I swear to you, ye righteous, 
that in heaven the angels record your goodness 
before the glory of the Mighty One. Wait 
with patient hope ; for formerly you have 
been disgraced with evil and with affliction ; 
but now shall you shine like the luminaries of 

heaven Your cries have cried for 

judgment ; and it has appeared to you ; for an 
account of all your suffering shall be required 
from the princes, and from eve^-one who has 
assisted your plunderers. Wait with patient 
hope, nor relinquish your mnfldence ; for great 
joy shall be yours, like At of the angels in 
heaven.’ 

Comp. Luke vi.24-26, James v.1-8. 

1127. These are only a few instances 
of the influence, which this remarkable 
Book seems to have exercised upon the 
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minds of devont men in the first age of 
Christianity. In the language attri- 
buted to Uur Lord Himself, — in that of 
St, Haul, Specially in his early epistles, 
— in that of St. James, St. Peter, and 
St. Jude, — we can distinctly trace an 
intimate acquaintance with it, and re- 
cognise its forms of expression. But, 
above all, this is true of the Book of 
the Revelations, where, it is plain, very 
much of the imagery has been directly 
adcf^ted from that of the Book of 
Enoch. And, though the apostolic 
authorship of some of the above writ- 
ings may be questioned, yet the fact 
remains as before, that the writers of 
these Scriptures, whoever they were, 
appear to have beel|j, well acquainted 
with this Book, and more or less im- 
bued with its teaching. 

1128. And, certainly, some of the 
language above quoted must-be ad- 
mitted to be very granc^ and impres- 
sive ; — especially if we consider that the 
version, from which we have quoted, is 
a recent translation of a translation, 
and has to recommend it, neither the 
prestige of early association, nor the 
flavour of antiquity, which modify in- 
sensibly our judgment of the Scripture 
language with which it is compared. 
We cannot wonder at the effect which it 
seems to have produced upon the minds 
of readers in that age, and in still later 
days,— more especially when it was 
actually believed to be the authentic 
record of the prophecies of ‘ Enoch the 
seventh from Adam,’ who, therefore, 
must have been supposed to have 
originated^ and not imitated, the 
imagery of the Book of Daniel, and 
that remarkable expression, ‘the An- 
cient of Days.’ Nevertheless, mixed 
up with all these noble utterances, is 
a great mass of matter of the most 
fantastic and fabulous character, which 
has probably prevented the book being 
handed down to us, stamped with the 
high authority which it had in those 
first centuries of Christian teaching. 

1129. Archb.LATJBENOE say8,^.lvi : — 

Upon the whole, then, if this singular book 
be censured, as abounding in some parts with 
fable and fiction, still should we recollect that 
fable and fiction may occasionally prove both 
amusing and instructive, and can then only 
be deemed injurious, when pressed into the 
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service of vice and infidelity. Nor shotdd we 
forget that much — perhaps, most — of what we 
censure was founded upon a national tradi- 
tion, the antiquity of which al^e, indepen- 
dent of other considerations, ha^render^ it 
respectable. That the author was uninspired, 
will scarcely now be questioned. But, although 
his production was apocryphal, it ought not 
therefore to be stigmatised as necessarily re- 
plete with error. Although it be on that 
account incapable of becoming a rule of faith, 
it may nevertheless contain much moral as 
well as religious truth, and may be justly re- 
garded as a correct standard of the doctrine 
of the times in which it was composed. Non 
omnia esse concedenda antiqvitati, ‘that not 
everything is to be allowed to antiquity,’ is, it 
is true, a maxim founded upon reason and ex- 
perience. But in perusing the present relic of 
a remote age and coimtry, should the reader 
discover much to condemn, still, unless he be 
too fastidious, he will find more to approve ; 
if he sometimes frown^ he may oftener smile ; 
nor seldom will hq^ disposed to admire the 
vivid imagination of the writer, which tran- 
sports him far beyond the flaming boundaries 
of the world, — ‘ extra 

Processit longi ftammantia moenia mundi* 
‘Past the world’s flaming walls has far ad- 
vanced,’ — 

displaying to him every secret of Creation, — 
the splendours of heaven, and the terrors of 
hell, — the mansions of departed souls, — and 
the myriads of the celestial hosts, the Sera- 
phim, Cherubim, and Ophanim, which sim- 
round the blazing throne, and magnify the 
Holy Name of the great Lord of Spirits, the 
Almighty Father of men and of angels. 

Gfhorer also writes, Jahrhundert 
des : — 

I salute our Enoch as in a certain sense a 
fore-announcer of the coming of our Lo d 
Jesus Christ, —not as if he had a perception of 
the truth, for his Messias is, as in the case of 
other Jews, enveloped in a cloud of ambition 
and false hopes : — but he is still an evidence 
to show with what kind of feeling, and with 
what glowing earnestness, twenty or thirty 
years before Christ, the Anointed of the Lord 
was expected. .... There is no better 
source, from which may be derived a know- 
ledge of the state of the Jewish form of faith 
before, and in the days of, Jesus Clirist. 

1 1 30. But especially it deserves notice 
that almost all the language of the 
New Testament, in which the judg- 
ment of the Last Day is described, — the 
Eschatology, as it is called, of the N.T,, 
— appears to have been directly de- 
rived from the language of the" Book of 
Enoch, as will be seen from the pas- 
sages quoted above, (iv), (xiii), (xvi), 
(xix), (xx). The * everlasting chains,’ 
in which the fallen angels are ‘kept 
under darkness, unto the judgment of 
the greai^ day,’ — the ‘everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels,* 
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—the ^Son of Man upon the 

throne of His gloly,* choosing for the 
righteous their ‘ conntless habitations,* 
and destroying the cricked with, the 
word of His mouth, — the ‘ book of life 
opened ’ before the Judge, — earth, hell, 
and the grave, ‘ giving up their dead,’ 
—the joy of the righteous, the shame 
and confusion of th^e wicked, who 
led off by the angels to puni^iithent, — 
the ‘new heaven’ and the ‘new 
earth/ old things having passed away, 
— the ‘ furnace of fire,’ and the ‘ lake 
of fire,’ — all these appear in the Book 
of Enoch, and the last, the ‘ lake 
of fire,’ is, manifestly (xvi), a figure 
introduced with distinct reference to 
the Dead Sea; and, accordingly, in 
the same connection, we find ‘the 
angel^, which kept not their first estate,* 
coupled with ‘Sodom and Gomorrha 
and the cities about them,’ Jude 7» 
which are spoken of as ‘going after 
strange flesh,’ like those angels, and 
being ‘set for an example, suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire.’ Nay, 
those awful words spoken of Judas, 

‘ It had been good for that man if he 
had never been born,’ find their coun- 
terpart also (viii) in the language of 
this Book. 

1131. This fact is of great importance. 
For it shows that these were popular 
expressions, which were in common 
use in the mouths of devout men of 
that time, and must, therefore, be inter- 
preted according to their general spirit, 
and not be pressed too far in their 
literal meaning. To the Jews of those 
days, acquainted with the Book of 
Enoch, these images would be quite 
familiar, — like those which speak oi the 
‘ stars falling,’ the ‘ Son of Man coming'^ 
in a cloud with power and great glory,’ 
or those again, which were evidently 
current in the popular talk, about 

Abraham’s bosom,’ the ‘ torments of 
hell,' and the * great gulf fixed.’ 

1132. It is not impossible that the 
Book of Enoc h, |g it now exists, may 
contain some OUlstian interpolations 
of a later date, as we know to be the case 
with another famous apocryphal book, 
the ‘Sibylline Oracles.’ But, how- 
ever this may be, the Epistle of Jude 
seems plainly to recognise some por- 
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tiona, at least, of the Book of Enoch, as 
alreadj^ existing, and aa authentic and 
authoritative. Hence, even should any 
critics propose' to place the compo- 
eition of the whole *Book^ at a later 
date than that assigned to it by Archbp. 
Laueencb and Q-froeer,* the age of 
the Epistle would have to be depressed 
with it, to a time far later than that of 
the Apostles, — to a time, when the 
real origin of the ‘Book’ had been 
forgotten, and its contents could be 
confidently quoted, as the veritable 
words of the antediluvian Patriarch. 
And, generally, the occurrence of such 
expressions, as we have quoted above, 
common to the Book of Enoch and to 
so many of the apostolical writings, 
shows plainly the forms of thought 
and language, which were prevalent 
among the Jews in the first age of 
Christianity. 

1133. We must remember, therefore, 
from what sources such expressions as 
these were drawn, and not suppose 
that they are meant to convey to us 
accurate information about the details 
of the invisible world. The substantial 
truth, which underlies these figures, is 
the fact, — the belief in which is deep- 

Mr. Wkstcott says on this point, Smith’s 
Diet, of the Bible^ i.p.547 : Notwithstanding 
the arguments of HiLQENi’EiiD and Joss, the 
whole book appears to be distinctly of Jewish 
origin. Some inconsiderable interpolations 
may have been made in successive translations, 
and large fragments of a much earlier date 
were undoubtedly incorporated into the work. 
But, as a whole, it may be regarded as de- 
scribing an important phase of jjumh opinion^ 
shortly b^ore (he coming of Chrisk' 


OF ENOCH. 

I seated, by the gift of God, in our 
j nature, -^-of the everlasting distinction 
between right and wrong, and of a 
Perfect Justice, presiding over the 
universe of moral being, which, as it is 
not always manifested clearly in this 
life, we believe with undoubting confi- 
dence, will be revealed assuredly here- 
after. Truths, such as these, which 
underlie the figures of the N.T., are 
not less true, nor is their authority less 
binding, beeagse we are able to trace 
their historical growth, just as the 
excellence of the Lord’s Prayer is not 
diminished, because we know that it is 
made up of petitions, which were cur- 
rent already among the Jews.* Eather, 
this very growth ati||||ng pien, of the 
recognition of a great Eternal Truth, 
gives us the comforting assurance of 
the Presence of a Living God in His- 
tory, — not only advancing continually 
the intellectual development of man- 
kind, but — enlightening and inspiring, 
with ever-increasing Light and Life, 
the hearts of His children. 


* On this point GFUbrnm writea, vol.i,Part 
ii.p.l49 : ‘ 1 have, as it is seen, developed out 
of the books of the Jews the principles, ac- 
cording to which the ‘ Lord’s Prayer ’ is com- 
posed. Not only is its character Jewish, but 
so also are the separate clauses, which occur 
in different Jifcwish prayers, (see LiGirrFOO'f, 
SCHb'iTGEN, WEmrErN on Matt.vi.9, WiTSius.) 
It may be that it was a prayer already in use 
before the time of Jesus : probably, however, 
it was then first put together oiit of earlier 
prayers. Though, generally, the portions of it 
agree verbally with already existing Jewish 
prayers, yet I have nowhere found the whole 
among Jewish writers, though they have, 
however, many similar prayers.’ 


END OF PART IV. 
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Out little systems have their day ; 

They have their day, and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 

We have but faith ; We cannot know ; 

For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from Thee — 
A l)eam in daricness ; let it grow. 

Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
Dnt more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 

But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 

We mock Thee, when we do not fear : 
But help Thy foolish ones to bear ; 
Help Thy vain worlds to bear Thy Light. 


Tennyson, In Meinoriam, p.vi. 



PREFACE TO PAR?? V. 


I HAVE given in the “body of this Part the scientific arguments, 
which show conclusively that no Deluge, such as that described 
in G.vi-viii, — whether regarded as a Universal or a Partial 'DeXuge, 
— could ever have happened within an age extending vastly beyond 
the era of the Noachian Deluge. Among other matters, I have 
drawn special attention to the veiy decisive evidence afforded on 
this point by the actual state of the volcanic cones of Auvergne, as 
attested b^ the concurrent evidence of some of the most eminent 
geologists of the present day. 

My statements have been challenged by one or more clergymen, 
writing in defence of the traditionary view. 

It is denied that the volcanic hills in question are of such great 
antiquity, and in proof of this reference is made (i) to two letters 
from SiDONius Apollinaris, Bishop of Clermont, in Auvergne, 
(ii) to a homily of Aviths, I)e Pogationihus^ and (iii) to the History 
of Gregory of Tours, from which it is inferred as follows : — 

It be will seen from these authorities that the last eruptions from these volcanoes, 
which were most severe, occurred in the reign of Guncleric, a.d. 4<}0“2 — that they 
threw up ashes and pumice in such vast quantities as fell in ‘ Sodomitic showers.* 
even in the vicinity of Vienne — that the throe authors first above-named wore con- 
temporary and eyewitnesses, — and that, from their continuance for nearly three 
years, entire new cones could hardly fail to be formcid 

It further appears that a three days’ fast and humiliation being held, to beseech 
the removal of these calamities, and being begged by Mamertns of all neighbouring 
churches, it came to be aiinually repeated, and copied throughout not only all Caul, 
but also Britain, under the name of Rogation Days, the anniversary continued ui ou>' 
calendar to this hour. 

I will first translate the following account of the institution of 
^ Rogation Days ' from Hoffman’s ^ Lexicon,’ iv. p. 77 : — 

Days of Rogation, to bo cclebratetl with prayers and fastings before the Ascension 
of Christ, vs ei e iu-» ii uieil on account of an earthquake aiul incursions of wild beasts, 
by Mamertns, Bishoj) of Vienne, A.i). 440. There are three of them which are cele- 
brated l>cfoi e the Lord’s Ascension, according to the custom of the Gallic church. 
The wild beasts by which the G axils were then infested were chiefly wolv(^. When 
these raged fiercely against the Gauls, and no remedy could lie found for this scourge, 
the bishops of the Gallic provinces, being eollected at Vienne, appointed in common 
that they should implore the mercy of God by a three days’ fast. When this txirned 
out happily, it came to pass that these days came into a custom of annual celebration, 
which al.so at the present time are observed carefully through the provinces of Gaul 
for diverse calamities. 

Thus, according to the above author, the institution of Rogation 
Days had no connection with ^volcanic Iruptions,’ but was due to 
an ^ earthquake,’ and chiefly the ‘ incursions of wild beasts ’ at 
Vienne. Vienne, however, is in Dauphiny, not in Auvergne, 
But the fact is, that there are no signs of any volcanic action what- 
ever in or near to the city of Vienne, though there are in the 
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Vivarais, in the neighbouring department. As Dr. Datjbeny 
observe^}, ^ Volcanoes/ 2nd edit., p. 66, Note : — 

There are no volcanoes near Vienne ; but the bishop’s diocese may have extended 
into the neighbouring d^jjartment of Axdficho, where they occur so abundantly. 

But the volcanoes in Auvergne and those in the Vivarais are two 
distinct gi’oups, which, as the same authority tells us,, p. 32, — 

although scarcely a hundred miles distant from each other, are nevertheless divided 
by a barrier of primary rocks, and belong apparently to independent systems. . . 

To infer that the volcanoes of Auvergne were in a state of activity at the time 
when those of the Vivarais .showed B5anptom8 of disturbance, would be as rash as to 
presume that the extinct volcano of Mount Vultur, in Apulia, was roused into 
activity in the first century of the Christian era, because ancient writers have 
recorded the ravages mode at that time by Vesuvius. 

Gregory of Tours died a.d. 595, more than 130 years after the 
phenomena, whatever they were, of a.d. 460-2, of which we are 
speaking. But, in truth, this writer does not speak of any ^ erup- 
tions.’ , He says only, ii. Ep. 34 : — 

He (Avitus) relates in a certain homily which he wrote about Rogations, that 
these same Rogations, which we celebrate before the triumph of the Lord’s Ascension, 
were instituted by Mamertus, bishop of the said city of Vienne, over which also ho 
then presided, at a time when that city was terrified by many prodigies. For it was 
frequently shaken by an earthquake ; and, moreover, the wild nature of dc< 3 r and 
wolves having entered the gates, wandered (he wrote) about the whole city, fearing 
nothing. And when this occurr^ through the circle of a year, upon the approach 
of the days of the Paschahsolomnity, the whole people were devoutly awaiting the 
mercy of God, that, at least, this day of great solemnity might bring an end to this 
terror. But on the very watch of the night of glory, while the solemnities of the 
mass were being celebrated, suddenly ,the royal pal;r*e within the walls is set in flames 
by divine fire. All being utterly terrified viii n-ar, nn-.l having gone out of the 
church, believing that either all the city might be consumed by this conflagration, or 
certainly might yawn in chasms with the rending tisunder of the earth, the holy 
priest, prostrate before the altar, with groans and tears implores the mercy of the 
Lord. Why n>ore ? The prayer of the renowned chief-priest penetrated the lofty 
regions of the sky, and the stream of flowing tears quenched the flames of the house. 

It is plain that there is nothing here about ^ Sodomitic showers.’ 
Gregory speaks only of ^ earthquakes,’ the strange entrance of wild 
animals into the city, and the palace set in flames by divine Are, 
i.e.y apparently by a stroke of lightning. 

Secondly, Avitus, the successor of Mamertus, who was really a 
‘ contemporary and eyewitness,’ writes as follows : — 

And, indeed, I know that many of us recollect the causes of the terrors of that time. 
Forsooth, frequent confleigrations, repeated earthquakes, nightly sounds, kept 
threatening a sort of prodigious graveyard for a kind of funeral of the whole worlci. 
For an appearance of wild animals in a state of tameness presented itself to large 
gatherings of people, God only knows whether deluding the eyes or drawn by 
portents ; whichever, however, of these two was the case, it was understood to l)e 
equally monstrous, whether thus in reality the savage hearts of brutes could be 
softened, or the phantasms of false vision could be formed so horribly l^fore the 
sight of terrified men. Meanwhile the feeling of the common people took different 
directions, and the opinions of different ranks were various. Some, dissembling 
what they thought, attributed to chance what they were unwilling to give to tears ; 
others, of a better mind, interpreted each new portent by suitable significations of 
the fitness of the plagues. For who, amidst frequent fires, would not fear Sodomitic 
showers ? Who, when the eleraeiig^s were trembling, would not believe that either the 
fall of the roof, or the disruptioriof the ground was imminent ? Who, when ho saw, 
or certainly thought he saw, doer, fearful by nature, penetrate through the narrow 
gates as far as the spacious forum, would not dread an impending feeling of desolation? 

Here again there is no mention of ‘ Sodomitic showers/ as having 
been rained from heaven upon the city of Vienne, but of fires such 
as that of the palace struck by lightning, or others caused by the 
^ fall of the roofs ’ from repeated earthquakes^ which brought to 
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mind the destruction of Sodotr^ and made the people dread a 
recurrence of ^ Sodomitic showers/ 

Lastly, the Letter of ‘S idoniits, vii. Ep. 1, begins thus: — 

There is a rumour that the Goths have moved their camp into Boman soil. For 
to this irruption we, miserable people of Auvergne, ore always the gate. 

And he goes on to say that he depends for deliverance not upon 
earthly defences, but upon the Rogations, which had been in- 
stituted by Mamertus, and in which the people of Auvergne had 
begun to practise. He then proceeds : — 

For it does not escape our inquiries what kind of prodigies those were, under* 
whose terrifying effect the city, committed from Heaven to your care, was being 
emptied in the first times, when these prayers were instituted. For now the sites of 
the public walls were shaken by frequent earthquakes ; now fires, often with flames 
(ignes easpe flammati), heaped up the fallen ridges of the roofs vdth a piled-up 
mountain of ashes ; now the fearful tameness of audacious deer placed their por- 
tentous beds in the forum ; whilst thou meanwhile, the state of the city being thinned 
by the departure of the nobles and populace, quickly hadst recourse to a new example 
of the ancient Ninevites, lest thy dejqmir also should mock the Divine admonition. 
And truly thou, least of all men, after experience of thy virtues, oouldst distrust God 
without sin. For when once, by chance, the city had begun to bum, thy faith grew 
the hotter by that hejit ; and when in the sight of the fearful people, by the mere 
presentation of thy body, the fire struck back, wound Its retreating way in fugitive 
curves, by a niir^icle, terrible,' new, unwonted, it happened to the flame to give way 
through reverence, which by nature was devoid of feeling. 

Here, again, we have mention made of ^ earthquakes/ and of 
^ flaming fires, piling up ashes on the fallen roofs ’ j but there is 
nothing said of volcanic eruptions ; and these fires seem to be the 
same as those mentioned by Avittjs, which were kindled by the 
roofs falling in upon the household fires, through repeated earth- 
quakes. Accordingly Dr. Daubeny says, in his ‘ Volc^oes : ’ — 

I submit to my readers whether the entire silence of Sidoniijs as to the existence of 
volcanoes in Auvergne, although his residence \s»^as on the borders of the Lake Aidat^ 
w'hich, as we have seen, was caused by an eruption from one of the most modem of 
those wljich' had flesolated the country, is not a strong negative evidence of their 
antiquity, especially when this author dwells in his poems on the scenery of Ms own 
iicighbourlioofl, and even compares its natural beauties with those of Boise, a sjwt 
which he must liave known to be in the neighbourhood of a burning mountaiii. 
How natural would it have been for him, after he liad said, with rof^nce to his 
baths on the Lake of Aidat — 

J/^h rise the heights like to the Baian cone. 

Like too, with half-clothed summit, shines the peak , — 
to have add<id that, in its vicinity too, as In that of Baiee, there was a mountain 
vomiting forth flames, supposing any such phenomenon to have been familiar to 
him, near the sjxtt w'here he resided ! — p.33. 

Although the testimony of Sjimjnius Apollinaris and of Alcimus Avtfus should 
l>ersua.de us that some indications of activity were manifested, about the fourth 
century after Clirist, by the igneous agents that may bo supposed to exist in the 
bowels of the earth at no great distance from the city of Vienne, yet it would seem 
more i^robable that the reports of these writers had reference to earthquakes than to 
true volcanic eruptions tliat occurred in tMs district. — ^>.66. 

In the Athencemrij No. 1,020, we find the following report of a 
lecture by Sir Chables (then Mr.) Lyell : — 

Before considering tliese, Mr. Lyeli. entered into a short digression to refute the 
doctrine of the mediajval origin of the volcanoes near Clermont (Auvergne), advanced 
by a writer in the Quarterly Review tor October, 1844, jp. 295, where it is pretended 
that SibONiiTS Apolunaiuh, Bishop of Clermont, who flourished at the close of the fifth 
century, has borne explicit testimony to the ‘ vofcanic eruption, the crumbling of 
the cones, and the heaping up of the showers of ashes and scoriae, cast forth amidst 
their fires.’ The passages relied on occur in a letter from Sidonius to his contempo- 
rary, Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne in Dauphiny, written when Auvergne was 
threatened with a fresh irruption of the Gotha, to avert wMch danger the bishop 
proposes to adopt certain forms of prayer (rogations, or litanies), which Mamertus 
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bad already Introduced on the occasion of gome ‘ prodigies,’ which had happened in 
Dauphiny sixteen years before. In alluding to these phenomena Sidonius says that 
‘the walls of the city of Vienne were shaken by frequent earthquakes, many 
fires brolre out, and mounds of ashes were heaped up over the falling copings 
of the walls.’ Deer also took refuge in the forum, and the people fled ; ^1 but the 
bishop, who had a right to reckon on divine protection, because, as Sidonius reminds 
him, on a former occasion the flames at his approach had miraculously receded, out of 
reverence to his holy person. At the time of the earthquake he (Mamertus) had told 
his people that their repentant tears would extinguish the fires sooner than rivers of 
water, and the stedfastness of their faith would cause the rocking of the ground to 
cease. Sidonius finishes with asking the Bishop of Vienne to send him some relics to 
make all secure. The style of the whole epistle is so faulty, ambitious, and poetical, 
as to make it difiBcult to know the exact value of the expressions, and dangerous to 
found upon them any philosophical argument about natural events. There is not a 
word about Auvergne, but simply an allusion to the shocks which appear to have 
thrown down buildings (at Vienne) and caused (as usual in such cases, where roofs 
fall in) great conflagrations and heaps of cinders. The terror of the wild animals 
when the earth rocks, and tlieir sensitiveness to the slightest movements, are well 
known. Although the epistle proves SiooNiUH to have had a fair share of the 
credulity of his age, both in respect of miracles wrought in favour of a contemporary 
saint, and the efficacy of relics, it would be unfair to charge him with a belief in the 
occurrence pf a volcanic eruption at or near the site of the city of Vienne, which 
the investigations of the ablest government surveyors, to wliom the construction of 
a geological fnap of France has been entrusted, have entirely disproved. There are, 
in fact, no monuments of volcanos, ancient or modem, in Daiiphiny ; and, if there 
had been, they would not throw light on the date of eruptions in Auvergne. 

Sir Charles Lyell writes thus also in his Elements of Geology^ 
6th Ed. j».684 : — 

The brim of the water of the Buy de Pariou near Clermont is so sharp, and has 
been so little blunted by time, that it scarcely affords room to stand upon. This and 
other cones in an equally remarkable state of integrity have stood, I conceive, unin- 
jured, [by ordinary rain, but not by the waters of a Deluge,] not in spite of their loose 
porous nature, as might at first be rationally supposed, but in consequence of it. No 
rills can collect where all the rain is absorbed by the sand and scoriic, as is remarkably 
the case on Etna ; and nothing but a waterspout breaking directly upon the Buy do 
Pariou, [or the waters of a Deluge surging upon it,] could carry away a portion of 
the hill, so long as it is not rent or engulplied by earthquakes. 

Hence it is conceivable that even those cones, which have the freshest aspect and 
most perfect shape, may lay claim to very high antiquity. Dr. DAur.iiNY has justly 
observed that, had any of these volcanos been in a state of activity in the ege of 
Julius Cjesar, that general, who encamped upon the plains o; .\ jiii l laid 

siege to its principal city (Gergovia, near Clermont), could i .«.»■ ii.ivt- I'.i/u-i to 

notice them. Had there being any recortl of their eruptions in the time of Pliny or 
Bidonius Apolunaius, the one would scarcely have omitted to make mention of it 
in his Natural History, nor the other to introduce some allusion to it among the 
d<'8crip!:ions of this his native province. This poet’s residence was on the borders 
the Lake Aidat, which owed its very existence to the damming up of a river by one 
of the most modern lava-currents. 

Lastly, the reader will observe that nothinf^ would be proved 
against tbe scientific evidence of tbe impossibility of the Noaebian 
Deluge as a matter of fact, if it could even be shown that some of 
these volcanic cones are of more recent date. If there is otie 
ancient cone- — and Sir Charles Lyell, as quoted below in 
(1180), says there are many — composed of ^ loose ashes,’ ^an 
incoherent heap of scorias and spongy ejectamenta,’ which still 
^ stands unmolested,’ it is plain that no ^ Noah’s Flc^d ’ can have 
covered the *earth, when, as the same authority has stated — 

Had the waters once risen, even for a day, so high as to reach the level of tho 
base of one of these cones, — had there been a single Flood 50, or €0 feet in height 
jinoe the last eruption occurred, — a great part of these volcanoes must inevitably havo 
been swept away. 

J. W. NATAL. 


London : Feb . 24, 1865. 



PART V. 

THE FIEST ELEVEN CHAPTEES OF GENESIS 

(contirmed). 


CHAPTER 1. 

gen.vi.I-vi.4. 

1134. G.vi.1,2. 

‘And it came to pass that man bepfan to 
multiply upon the face of the ground, and 
daughters were born to them. And the sons 
of Elohim saw the daughters of men that 
they were goodly : and they took to them 
wives of all whom they chose.’ 

By ‘ sons of God ’ the Scripture in- 
variably moans ‘angels,’ Job i.6,ii.l, 
xxx-viii.7,Ps.xxix.l,lxxxix.7 : and, ac- 
cordingly, the Book of Enoch gives a 
very full account of the doings of these 
angels, who ‘ sinned ’ and ‘ left their 
first estate,’ and their punishment, as 
described in this book (ll‘26.xvi.), is 
distinctly referred to in 2Pet.ii,4, 
Jude 6. In the face of these facts, it 
is not easy to suppose, as some have 
suggested, that the expression here 
means only ‘ Sethites,’ who are called 
‘ sons of Elohim ’ on account of their 
piety, by which they were distinguished 
from the Cainites, who are described, 
generally, as ‘ man,’ — or that it means | 
* rulers, chiefs, &c.* in opposition to , 
the people of lower rank, &c. On 
either of these suppositions, indeed, it ' 
is difficult to see how ‘ giants ’ could j 
have been conceived to have sprung I 
from the union. 

1135. But this notion of the ‘sons 
of God,’ descending to the beautiful 
‘ daughters of men,’ appears to have 
been borrowed from foreign and 
heathen sources. 

The s»n9 of God cannot here be identical 
with the angels, or with the sons of God 


mentioned in other parts of Scripture : they 
are not of Hebrew, but of general Eastern 
origin. And these notions were, gradually, 
more and more amplified ; they were enlarged 
from other heathen sources, or from the fic- 
tions of imagination. The Book of Enoch 
shows that the chief of these sons of Heaven, 
Samyaza, at first opposed their wicked design. 
But tliey pledged themselves by awful oaths 
and imi)recation8 to execute it. They de- 
scended, two hundred in number, to Mount 
Hermon ; they chose wives, taught them sor- 
cery and conjuration, introduced ornaments 
of vanity and luxury, bracelets and trinkets, 
paints and costly stuffs. Giants, three thou- 
sand cubits high, were the offspring of these 
alliances. They first consumed all the pro- 
duce of the earth ; then they devoured all the 
animals, and afterwards began to turn against 
the men. The cries of the earth rose up to 
heaven. The angels, Michael and Gabriel, 
Surgan and Urgan, brought the complaint 
before the throne of God. He precipitated 
A^azel, the most wicked of the ‘ sons of God,* 
into a dark cavern, where he lies in fetters, 
and covered with rough pointed stones, in 
order to be thrown into the burning pool on 
the great day of judgment. He inspired the 
progeny of these unnatural unions with fierce 
rage ; and the conseejuence was that they de- 
stroyed each other in mutual murder, after 
which they were tied to subterranean liills, to 
remain there for seventy generations, and 
then to be for ever hurled into the fiery 
abyss. But he assured the son of Lamech, 
that an approaching deluge would spare him 
and his children, to become the ancestors of 
better generations. Kalihcu, Gen.p.171, 

1136. G.vi.3. 

‘And Jehovah said, My spirit shall not 
preside in man for ever.’ 

Delitzscii notes on this, p.236 : — 

Here is not meant the Holy Spirit with its 
judging, punishing power, but, with ref erence 
to ii.7, the created human spirit, which on 
account of its Divine origin and God- related 
nature, or, perhaps, only as the Divine gift, 
is called by God ‘My spirit.’ This rules 
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(presides) In man, inasmuch as it animates 
and governs the bodily part of man. 

The expression ‘for ever* is used 
app^ently to denote merely a long 
time, as in the following instances : — 

lS.i.22, *I will bring him, that he may ap- 
pear before Jehovah, and there abide for ever 

lS.xx.15, ^ But thou Shalt not cut o£C thy 
kindness from my house /or cuer.’ 

1137. G.vi.3. 

* And his days shall be a hundred and twenty 

Tuch explains these words as fol- 
lows, jo.l57 : — 

This shall henceforward be the limit of 
human life, with reference to the much 
^ater age of the Patriarchs, G.v. The ob- 
jection has been made that, even after the 
Flood, the Patriarchs still overstepped this 
limit of life, and so these words have been 
explained to mean, ‘ I will still give them a 
respite of 120 years, within wliich they may 
repent.’ But here it is overlooked that the 
continually decreasing term of life at length 
reaches that limit, [Aaron, 123 years, N. 
xxxiii.39,— Moses, 120, B.xxxlv.T,— -Joshua, 
110, Jo.xxiv.29], and so the divine determi- 
nation takes effect. If the author had meant 
to express this thought, he would infallibly 
have made the time to the Flood extend to 
120 years, which the data in v.32,vii.6, make 
impossible. 

The data, to which Tuch refers, 
show that Noah was 500 years old 
before the announcement in vi.3 was 
made, and 600 years old when the Flood 
began, so that only 100 years could have 
intervened. But the fact is that the 

f reat ages of Abraham, Isaac, and 
acob, are due to the Elohist, not to 
the Jehovistic author of the verse be- 
fore us. 

1138. G.vi.4. 

‘The giants were In the earth in those 
days.’ 

The Targ. Jon. paraphrases here : — 
Schamchazai {i.e. Somyaza, of the book of 
Enoch) and Uzziel, who fell from heaven, 
were on the earth in those days. 

As already observed (1107) in the 
case of the descendants of Cain, the 
writer, — who may be endeavouring to 
account for the existence of the sup- 
posed giant races of the Mosaic times, 
‘groat, many, and tall,’ the Eraim, 
Anakim, Zarazummim, &c., which, ac- 
cording to the old legends, reported 
by the Deuterohomist, ii.lO, 11,20, once 
lived in that ‘ land of giants,’ on both 
sides of the Jordan, — seems to have 
lost sight of the fact, that all these 


gigantic beings, the product of this 
mixture of the ‘ sons of Elohim ’ with 
the ‘daughters of man,* must have 
been sw^t away by the Deluge. 

1 139. It may be that the notion of the 
existence of gigantic men in the primi- 
tive times, which is found among so 
many nations, has really arisen from 
the discoveries of huge bones, the re- 
mains of extinct animals, which have 
been ignorantly supposed to be human 
bones, and has been confirmed, per- 
haps, by the gigantic statues and vast 
architectural structures of Egypt, As- 
syria, the Peloponnese, &c., among 
which may be reckoned also the mas- 
sive ruins of the Transjordanic lands 
(692). Or it may have expressed 
originally the sense of man, that ho 
was surrounded by gigantic powers in 
nature, to which he gave a human form, 
as the Arabs do to their ‘jins ’ at this 
day. 

1140. Mr. Fabrab writes, Smith’s 

Diet, of the Bible, i./>.688 : — 

The general belief (until very recent times) 
in the existence of fabulously enorinous men, 
arose from fancied giant-graves, (see De la 
Valle’s Travels in Persia, ii.89,) and above 
all from the discovery of huge bones, which 
were taken for those of men, in days when 
comparative anatomy was unknown. Even 
the ancient Jews were thus misled, Joseph. 
V.ii.3,— -[* There were till then left the race of 
giants, who had bodies so large and counte- 
nances so entirely different from other men, 
that they* were surprising to the sight, and 
terrible to the hearing. The bones of these 
men are still shown to this very day, unlike 
to any credible relations of other men.’] 
Augustine appeals triumphantly to this ar- 
gument, and mentions a molar tooth which 
he had seen in Utica a hundred times larger 
than ordinary teeth {de Civ. Dei. xv.9). No 
doubt, it once belonged to an elephant. 
ViVES, in his commentary on the place, men- 
tions a tooth as big as a fist, which was shown 
at St. Christopher’s. In fact, this source of 
delusion has only very recently been dispelled. 
Most bones, which have been exhibited, have 
turned out to belong to whales or elephants, 
as was the case with the vertebra of a sup- 
posed giant, examined by Sir Hans Sloane 
in Oxfordshire. 

1141. So ViBGiL believed, not only 
that there had been a diminution of 
size from primeval times, but that this 
diminution would continue. When he 
speaks of the slaughter on the plain of 
Pharsalia, he pictures the ploughman 
as going over the ground centuries 
afterwards, and says, (r^or^.i.497:— 
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And digf:^ng up the graves at the huge bonea 
Will marvel. 

That, however, the stature of the 
human race was really the same, gener- 
ally, in those days as now, is- shown 
by the remains discovered in ancient 
tombs and in the pyramids. 

1142. Kalisch notes, Gen,pXI \: — 

Men of Buch extraordinary size seem never 

to have lived. The human race has remained 
essentially the same in its physical propor- 
tions ever since the historic^ time. The 
largo bones, which have occasionally been 
found, are the remains of huge antedilu-vian 
[old-world] animals, not of human beings. 
And the men, who have been mentioned in 
history for their size, as being eight or nine 
feet high, are as rare exceptions as the men 
‘ with six fingers on every hand, and with six 
toes on every foot,’ 2S.xxi.20, and are no 
pr^of of a time when whole races of such men 
existed. 

1143. And so Kenrick observes, 
Vrim, Hint, _p.71-74 : — 

Tlie mythology of several ancient nations 
represents the dominion of the gods as not 
having been established without struggles 
w’ith powerful enemies, by whom they even 
suifered partial and temporary defeat. The 
general idea, which such myths enibody, is 
derived partly from the conflicting forces 
which are still active in nature, and appear 
to have possessed even greater energy in pri- 
iiu'val times, partly from the mixture of evil 
with good, which pervades nature and human 
life. In the Greek mythology, in which a 
moral element seldom appears, the conflict of 
tlie gods with the Titans denotes merely the 
plow and reluctant submission of the vast and 
turbulent powers of nature to those laws, by 
which the actual system is preserved in har- 
mony and order. The giants, who endeavoured 
to storm heaven, and were buried in thePhlo- 
gra^'in fields or under Mount Etna, represent 
the violent disturbance which volcanic agency 
introduces. The Egyptian Typhon combines 
phyKi<^al and moral evil : so does the Ahriman 
of the Zoroastrian mythology. These fictifuis 
show, not only that man has been universally 
conscious of the mixed influences to which he 
is subject, but also of the preponderance of 
the good. 

The fiction of a race of giants, engaged in 
warfare with the gods, is so remote from all 
liistorical probability, that its true nature is 
at once seen. But it may bo thought that 
there is something of an historical foundation 
for the very prevalent belief that a race, of 
stature, strength, and longevity far surpassing 
that of later degenerate days, has once occu- 
pied the earth, and even left on it the traces 
of mighty works. We by no means deny the 
possibility that such a race may have existed ; 
but . . . the direct evidence will be found to 
be fallacious. . . . The supposoii remains of 
gigantic human bones, which afford to }wpu- 
lar credulity an argument of their former ex- 
istence, when examined, prove to be those of 
cetaceous* animals or elephants. The tra- 
ditions which ascribe great works to them, 


are only proofs how completely the remem- 
brance of their real origin has been lost. 
Looking upward from the base of the Q-reat 
PyramW, we might suppose it the work of 
giants : but it is entered bv passages admit- 
ting with difficulty a man of the present size, 
and we find In the centre a sarcophagus about 
six feet long. The strength and stature of 
the men of past ages have been exaggerated, 
from the same causes as their happi n aa s and 
their virtue. 

CHAPTER II. 

GEN.VI.6-VI.22. 

1144. G.vi.l6. 

* A light Shalt thou make for the Ark, and 
unto a cubit shalt thou finish it upward.’ 

If we were obliged to regard this 
story of .the Flood as historically true, 
the question, of course, would arise, 
how the animals in the three stories, 
or, if one was used for the food, in 
two of them, could have had the ne- 
cessary supplies of air and light, if 
there was only one window, and that, 
apparently, only a cubit, « 22 inches, 
high. 

1145. Mr. Perownb writes on this 
point as follows : — 

If the words, ‘ unto a cubit shalt thou finish 
it above,' refer to the window, and not to the 
ark itself, they seem to imply that this aper- 
ture, or skylight, extended to the breadth of 
a cubit the whole length of the roof [625 feet]. 
But, if so, it could not have been merely an 
open slit, for that would have admitted the 
rain. Are we then to suppose that some 
transparent, or at least translucent, substance 
was employed? It would almost seefti so. 
Note. The only serious objection to this ex- 
planation is the supposed improbability of 
any substance like glass having been dis- 
covered at that early period of the world’s 
history. . . Arts and sciences may have 
reachf^ a ripeness, of which the record, from 
its scantiness, conveys no adequate concep- 
tion. [In that case, would the ark have had 
only one ‘skylight’ and one door?] But 
besides the windows there was to be a door. 
This w^as to be placed in the side of the axk. 
‘The door must have been of some size to 
admit the larger animals, for whose Ipgress It 
was mainly intended. It was, no doubt, 
above the highest draught-mark of the ark, 
and the animals ascended to it probably by a 
sloping embankment.* Smith’s Diet, qf the 

1146. Delitzsch also notes, jp.250 ; 

According to Baxmgarten’s idea, this 

opening, a cubit wide, was carried along the 
whole upper length of the Ark, and, what 
must also be conceived in. addition to this, 
was overarched, — [t.c. was supplied with some 
kind of pent-house, to keep the floods of rain 
from beating in, when the window was 
opened to admit a?r.] Was it also carried 
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along both sides of the ship ? [But, as tjiere ! 
■were three stories, even thus a great many of I 
the creatures would have had no light or air, ] 
—not to lay stress on the fact that, in viii.6, j 
Koah is spoken of as ‘ opening the window j 
which he had made,’ which seems plainly to ! 
imply that this window was small enough to 
be so opened, and was specially intended for j 
the use of Noah himself and his family.] On ' 
the other hand, most commentators under- ^ 
stand a window a cubit each way, — according 
to Tuch, for giving light to Noah’s chamber, 
while the animals had to be in darkness. So 
Luther, after the Vulgate. This explanation 
is so far modified by the Syriac, that the Heb. 
word for window, tsohar, is taken collectively, 
[=a row of windows] ; but this is not pro- 
bable, not so much biei ause in viii.6 mention 
is made of only one ‘window,’ khallon, as 
because then the number of the windows 
would have been given. [Still the difficulty 
of having light and air in the different stories 
remains.] . . . Are we to think of this 
window, or row of windows, as transpa- 
rent! The name tsohar, ‘ light,’ is favour- 
able to this supposition: also from viii.7,9, 
it seems that we must imagine a casement, 
so that the birds flew to and fro before a 
transparent window, [of glass or of horn ?] 
without being able to get in, until Noah 
opened the window. 

1147. G,v.l7. 

* I am bringing the Flood of waters upon 
the earth.’ 

It is plain from the whole descrip- 
tion of the Flood, and especially from 
the mention of Eden, Havilah, Ethiopia, 
Assyria, Euphrates, and the other 
three rivers, in G.ii, as well as the 
‘land of Nod’ in iv.l6, that the face 
of tlje earth was supposed by the 
writer to have been, generally, the same 
before and after the Flood. Thus 
there is no room for the theory, which 
some have advanced, of the land and 
sea having changed places at the time 
of the Flood, or of the general geo- 
graphical disposition of the earth 
having been different from w'hat it is 
now. We do not refer, as evidence of 
this, to the ‘mountains of Ararat^ 
mentioned in viii.4, since it might be 
said that these may have first made 
their appearance, and received their 
appellation, after the Flood. 

1148. G.vi.l9. 

* Of every living thing out of all flesh.* 

These words are as general and com- 
prehensive as possible ; and evidently 
the ‘fowls’ and ‘ creeping- things ’ of 
V.20 must be understood to include not 
only birds and reptiles, but creeping 


apd flying things of all kinds, worms, 
insects, &c. Otherwise, as has. been 
observed already (1009), no provision is 
made at the Creation for the existence 
of these things, or at the Deluge, for 
the continuance of them; and a new 
and very extensive creation would have 
been required after the Flood, of which 
the Scripture tells us nothing. 'And, in- 
deed, as we have seen, (1009), different 
kinds of locusts are expressly named 
among the ‘ fowls,* and the lizard and 
snail among the ‘ creeping things,’ 
L.xi.22,30. 

1149. How then could these snails, 
and worms, and snakes, and lizards, of 
all kinds, have found their way to the 
Ark, across vast countries, mountains, 
seas, and rivers, from the distant 
localities in which they lived ? or how 
could they have returned to them? 
Every great continent has at this time 
its own peculiar set of beasts and 
birds; and these are known to have 
occupied the circles around these cen- 
tres in ages long before that ascribed 
to the Deluge. 

When America was first discovered, Its in- 
digenous quadrupeds were all dissimilar from 
those previously known *in the Old World. 
The elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
cameleopard, camel, dromedary, buffalo, horse, 
ass, lion, tiger, apes, and baboons, and a 
number of other mammalia, were nowhere to 
be met witli on the new continent ; while, on 
the old, the American species of the same 
great class, were nowhere to be seen, such as 
the tapir, lama, peccary, jaguar, cougar, 
agouti, paca, coati, and sloth. Buffon, 
quoted in Sir C. Lyell’s Principles of Oeol. 
iii.6. 

1 1 50. Andmost of these can live only in 
a certurin zone of latitude, and perish, if 
suddenly transferred to an uncongenial 
climate. Could, the sloth and arrnadillo, 
from the tropical regions of South 
America, have marched up to the Icy 
North, and so across the Behring’s 
Straits, and at length, after many 
years of painful wandering over field 
and flood, have been received into the 
Ark? and did they again, after the 
deluge, travel back once more in like 
manner to their present ahodes’i 

1161. What again shall be said of 
the wingless bird {apteryx) of New 
Zealand, or the omithorhynchus, wom- 
bat, and kangaroo, of Australia, which 
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are found nowhere else upon the globe ? 
Man\| insects have no wings: many 
live out a few days, or even a few 
hours, after they have obtained their 
wings. How, then, could these have 
reached the Ark before the Flood? 
Or how, after it, could they have made 
their way to the distant regions of the 
earth, where they are now found, 
having crossed vast continents and 
oceans to do so ? 

1152. On this point Prof. Owen says, 
Annals of Nat. Hist., Feb. 1850 : — 

Had" all the terrestrial animals, that now 
exist, diverged from one common centre 
within the limited period of a few thousand 
years, it might have been expected that the 
remoteness of their actual localities from such 
ideal centre would bear a certain ratio with 
their respective powers of locomotion. With 
regard to the class of Birds, one might have 
expected to find that those which were de- 
prived of the power of flight, and were 
adapted to subsist on the vegetation of a 
warm or temperate latitude, would still be 
mot with more or less associated together, and 
least distant from the original centre of dis- 
persion, situated in such a latitude. But 
what is the fact? The species of no one 
order of birds ore more widely dispersed over 
the earth than those of the wingless or 
struthious kind. Assuming that the original 
centre has been somewhere in the south- 
western mountain range of Asia, there is but 
one of the sj)ecie%of flightless birds whose 
habitat can be reconciled with the hypothasis. 
By the neck of land still uniting Asia with 
Africa, the progeny of the primary pair, cre- 
ated or liberated at the hypothetical centre, 
might have travelled to the latter continent, 
and there have propagated and dispersed 
themselves southward to the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is remarkable, however, that the 
Ostrich should not have migrated eastward 
over the vast plains or steppes which extend 
along the wanner temperate zone of Asia, or 
have reached the southern tropical regions ; 
it is in fact scarcely known in the Asiatic 
continent, being restricted to the Arabian 
Deserts, and being rare even in those parts 
which are most contiguous to what we may 
call its proper continent— Africa. 

If we next consider the locality of the Casso- 
wary, we ftnd great difficulty in conceiving 
how such a bird could have migrated to the 
islands of Java, the Moluccas, or New Guinea, 
from the continent of Asia. The Cassowary 
is not wob-footed like the swimming birds ; 
for wings it has only a few short and strong 
quills. How could it have overcome the 
obstacles, which some hundreds of miles of 
ocean would present to its passage from the 
continent of Asia to those islands? and, 
furthermore, how is it that no individuals 
have remained in the warm tropical southern 
border of Asia, where the vegetable suste- 
nance of the Cassowary seems as abundantly 
developq^, as in the islands to which the 
wingleee bird is now exclusively confined ? 
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If the difficulty already be felt to be great 
In regard to the insular position of the Casso- 
wary, it is still greater whan we come to 
apply the hypothesis of dispesslon from a 
single centre to the Dodo of the island of 
Mauritius, or the Solitaire of the island of 
Bodriguez. How, again, could the Emeu have 
overcome the natural obstacles to the migra^ 
tion of a wingless terrestrial bird from Asia 
to Australia? and why should not the great 
continent of Asia have offered in its fertile 
plains a locality suited to its existence, if it 
ever at any period had existed on that conti- 
nent ? A bird of the nature of the Emeu was 
hardly less hkely to have escaped the notice of 
naturalist travellers than the Ostrich itself ; 
but, save in the Arabian Deserts, the Osteich 
has not been found in any part of Asia, and 
no other species of wingless bird has ever been 
met with on that continent : the evidence in 
regard to such large and conspicuous birds is 
conclusive as to that fact. 

In order that the Bhea, or three-toed Os- 
trich, should reach South America, by travel- 
ling along that element on which alone it is 
organised and adapted to moke progress, it 
must, on the hypothesis of dispersion from a 
single Asiatic centre, have travelled northward 
into the inhospitable wilds of Siberia : it must 
have braved and overcome the severer regions 
of the arctic zone : it must have maintained 
its life, with strength adequate to the extra- 
ordinary power of walking and running over 
more than a thousand miles of land or frozen 
ocean, utterly devoid of the vegetables that 
now constitute its food, before it could gain 
the northern division of America, to the 
southern division of which it is at present, 
and seems ever to have been, confined. The 
migration in this case could not have been 
gradual, and accomplished by successive gene- 
rations. No individual of the large vegetable- 
eating wingless bird, that now subsists in 
South America, could have maintained its 
existence, much less hatched its eggs, in arctic 
latitudes, where the food of the species is 
wholly absent. If we ore still to apply the 
current hypothesis to this problem in Natural 
History, we must suppose that the pair or pairs 
of the Rhea that started from the highest 
temperate zone in Asia capable of sustaining 
their life, must have also been the same indi- 
vichials, which began to propagate their kind, 
when they had reached the corresponding 
temperate latitude of America. But no indi- 
viduals of the Rhea have remained in the 
prairies or in any part of North America ; 
they are limited to the middle and southern 
division of the South American continent, 

And now, finally, consider the abode of the 
little Apteryx at the Antipodes, In the com- 
paratively small insulated patch of dry land 
formed by New Zealand.- Let us call to mind 
its very restricted means of migration, — the 
wings reduced to the minutest rudiments, the 
feet webless like the common fowl’s, its power 
of swimming as feeble. How could it ever 
have traversed six hundred miles of sea, that 
separate it from the nearest land intervening 
between New Zealand and Asia ? How pass 
from the southern extremity of that cqpti- 
nent to the nearest island of the Indian 
chipelago, and so from member to of 
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that group to Australia,— and yet leave no 
trace behind of such migration, by the arrest 
of any descendants of the migratory genexu* 
tions in Asia itself, or in any island between 
Asia and Kew Zealand ? 

1153. Again, it is obrious that the 
fish also in the rivers and fresh- water 
lakes must almost all have died, as 
soon as the salt-water of the sea broke 
in, and rendered them brackish. And, 
as the flood still increased, and the 
waters of the sea began to lose their 
saltness, the Osh in the sea and the 
shellfish on the shore must also have 
perished. 

So, too, a Flood, such as this must 
have destroyed, not only all animal 
life, but all vegetation also, from off 
the face of the earth. Of the innumer- 
able species of known plants, very few 
could have survived submersion for a 
whole year; the greater part of them 
must have certainly perished. 

Yet nothing is said in vii.21,23, 
about the destruction of either fish or 
plants: nor are we told of any new 
creation to supply the loss of these. 

1164. On the contrary, an olive leaf 
is brought, plucked apparently fresh and 
green from a tree which had been 
ei^ht or nine months under w'ater, 
viii.ll. The difficulty, that so long an 
immersion in deep water would kill 
the olive, had, no doubt, never occurred 
to the writer, who may have observed 
that trees survived ordinary partial 
floods, and inferred that they would 
just as well be able to sustain the 
Flood, to which his imagination sub- 
jected them. Of the enormous 
surefi that would be caused by such a 
superincumbent mass of water, he was, 
we may be sure, entirely ignorant. 
And, supposing that vegetable tissues 
may have power -to adapt themselves 
rapidly even to such a prodigious in- 
crease of pressure, yet what would be 
the state of an olive-tree, after having 
been buried for months in water, some 

• The pressure of a column of water 17,000 
feet high, would be 474 tons upon each square 
foot of surface. This, however, would be the 
pressure of such a Hood, as that here de- 
scribed, at the ordinary tea-level ; and olives 
would grow far above this. Still, even at the 
level of the snow-line of Ararat, the column of 
water would be 8,000 feet high, and its pres- 
sure 83 tons on every square foot of surface. 


thousands of feet deep, without its 
natural supplies of air and lighy 
116.6. G.vi.l9. ^ 

* Two out of all shalt thou bring into the 
Ark, to keep alive with thee ; male and female 
I shall they be.’ 

But there are many kinds of 
animals, which do not pair ; but one 
male consorts with many females, as in 
a herd of buffaloes, or one female with 
many males, as in a hive of bees. 
Hence, while some of the animals in 
the Ark would be in the natural state, 
which was most proper for them, the 
condition of others would be most 
unnatural, if they were admitted two 
by two into the Ark. As Nott writes, 
Tgpes of Mankind, p.73 : — 

Is it reasonable to suppose that the Almighty 
would have created [or preserved in the Ark] 
one pair of locusts, of bees, of wild pigeons, 
of herrings, of buifaloes, as the only starting- 
point of these Edmost ubiquitous species? 
The instincts and habits of animals differ 
widely. Some are solitary, except at certain 
seasons ; some go in pairs , — others in herds or 
shoals. The idea of a pair of bees, locusts, 
herrings, buffaloes, is as contrary to the 
nature and habits of these creatures, as it is 
repugnant to the nature of the oaks, pines, 
birches, &c., to grow singly, and to form 
forests in their isolation. In some species, 
males— in others, predominate, and 

in many it would be easyjfco show that, if the 
present order of things were revered, the 
species could not be preserved,— in the case of 

bees, for example It is natural to 

have one female Jor a whole hive, to whom 
many males ore devoted, besides a number of 
drones. 

1156. G.vi.21. 

‘And thou, take to thee out of all food 
which is eaten, and thou shalt gather it unto 
thee, and it shall be to thee and to them for 
food.’ 

We have noticed already (923.iii) 
that, in the Elohistic narrative, the 
creatures are to ‘come* to Noah of 
their own accord, — impelled, we may 
suppose, by a Divine impulse, or by a 
foreboding sense of the great calamity 
wbich was impending, and he has only 
to ‘bring them into the Ark,’vi.l9; 
whereas, in the Jehovistic, he is to 
‘take them to him,* vii.2, and this 
seems to imply the writer’s notion that 
he was to go out and gather them. 
But, however this may be, he is here 
commanded to ‘ take to him * food, for 
himself and all the creatures. And this, 
of course, implies that he or his must 
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go out in person into all lands, and 
gather these supplies of food, and must 
know^alfio the different kinds of food 
on which the different animals subsist. 

1157. But what provision could he 
have made for the carnivorous ani- 
mals, ^for the lions, tigers, leopards, 
and hyaenas, the eagles, vultures, kites 
and hawks, — and that for more than 
twelve months’ consumption ? How 
could he have supplied the otters with 
their fish, the chameleons with their 
flies, the woodpeckers with their grubs, 
the night-hawks with their moths? 
How could the snipes and woodcocks, 
that feed on worms and insects, in the 
bottoms of sedgy brooks, or the hum- 
ming-birds that suck the honey of the 
flowers, have lived for a whole year in 
the Ark? And what would happen, 
when they were all let out of the Ark, 
and the predaceous animals turned, we 
must suppose, to seek once their 
usual food? The loss of one single 
animal out of a pair would have been 
the destruction of a whole species. 


also to be furnished daily with water 
and fresh litter, their cribs being 
cleansed, and impurities removed, — 
though how, and wl^th&r, they could 
have been removed, are questions 
equally perplexing. 

1 169. Yet, if this ancient sfory is still 
to be put forward, and the people are to 
be required by high authority to believe 
that it is historically true,-j-as if this 
were necessary to salvation^ — as if ‘all 
our hopes for eternity,* * all our nearest 
and dearest consolations,* depended 
upon our believing this, — such ques- 
tions as these must be asked, till the 
fact is recognised that they cannot be 
answered. 

In the next chapter we shall consider 
some of the arguments, with which the 
defenders of the traditionary view en- 
jHeavour to maintain their position. 

CHAPTER HI. 

THE FLOOD EXPLAINED BY TRADI- 
TIONARY WRITERS. 


1168. It is hardly necessary to esti- 
mate the size of the Ark, so as to com- 
pare it with that required for the 
reception of so many thousands of 
animals of all siaes, from the eh^phant 
and hippopotamus down to the shrew- 
mouse and the humming-bird, besides 
half a million species of insects, and 
innumerable snails, together with their 
food for more than a year. Nor need we 
stop to consider how Noah and his three 
sons could have brought together the 
materials for building this huge vessel, 
seven timesftis largo as the Great Britjun 
steamship,* and have built it, either 
with their own hands, or with the help 
of hired labourers, remembering with 
what expenditure of labour such a 
‘ Great Eastern ’ must have been con- 
structed. Nor need we argue as to 


1160. Bishop Wilkins, F.R.S., dis- 
poses of some of the scientific difficul- 
ties which are raised by the Scripture 
story of the Deluge, as follows. Essay 
towards a real Character and a philo- 
sopkical Lang'^iage, jd. 163-6 : — 

’Tis agreed upon as most probable that the 
lower story [of the Arlc] was ossipned to con- 
tain all the species of beasts, tlie middle story 
for their food, and the upper story in one part 
of it for the birds and their food, and the 
other part for Noah, his family and utensils. 
.... As for the Morse, Seal, Turtle or 
Sea Tortoise, Crocodile, &c., these are usually 
described, to bo such kind of animals as can 
abide in the water ; and therefore I have not 
taken them into the Ark; though, if that were 
necessary, there would be room enough for 
them, as will shortly appear. The serpeTtUnS 
kind, Snake, Viper, Slowworm, Lizard, Frog, 
Toad, might have sufficient space for their 
reception and for their nourishment in the 
drain or sink of the Ark (!), which was pro- 
bably three or four feet under the floor for 


the way in which, day by day, during 
this whole year, supplies of food must 
have been taken round, morning and 
evening, by the eight human inmates, 
to these tens of thousands of living 
creatures, shut up (apparently) without 
light or air, who must have needed 

• Ark, 650 ft. x 93 ft. x 65 ft.; Great Britain, 
289 ft.x4i ft, X 33 ft. 


the standings of the beasts. As for those 
lesser beasts, Bat, Mouse, Mole, as likewise 
for the several species of Insects, there can be 
no reason to question but that these may find 
sufficient room in several parts of the Ark, 
without having any particular stalls ap- 
pointed for them. 

The carnivorous animals upon a fair calcu- 
lation are supposed equivalent, os to the hulk 
of their bodies and their food, unto twenty- 
, seven Wolves ; but, for greater certainty, let 
them be supposed equal to thirty Wolves ; a-nd 
let it be further supposed that six Wolves will 
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every day devour a whole SheeJ). According 
to this computation, five Sheep must be al- 
lotted to be devoured for food each day of the 
year, which amounts in the whole to 1,826. 
Upon these suppositions, there must be con- 
venient room in the lowerlstory of the Ark to 
contain the fore-mentioned softs of beasts, 
which were to be preserved for the propaga- 
tion of their kinds, besides 1,825 Sheep, which 
were to be taken in as food for the rapacious 
beasts. And, though there might seem no 
just ground of exception, if these beasts 
should be stowed close together, as is now 
usual in ships, when they are to be transported 
for a long voyage, yet I shall not take any such 
advantage, but afford them such fair stalls or 
cabins, as may be abundantly sufficient for 
them in any kind of posture, either standing, 
or lying, or turning themselves,— as likewise 
to receive all the dung that should proceed from 
them for a whole year, [so as (vfo may suppose) 
to save Noah and his family from the neces- 
sity of cleansing daily the stalls. Alas I for 
the bfta-constrictora and others of the ser- 
l^htine kind, ‘ snakes, vipers, slowworms, 
lizards, frogs, toads,’ condemned to live in the 
‘ drain or sink ’ containing the whole year’# 
drainage !] 

1161. The learned Bishop then esti- 
mates that 1 Beevo = 7 Sheep, and that 
the total number of hay-eating animals 
= 92 Beeves, — ‘but,’ he says, *to 
prevent all kind of cavil,’ say . 100 
Beeves = 700 Sheep, — and those eating 
‘roots, fruits, and «w-5ec^A‘,’ = 21 Sheep. 
The carnivorous animals are reckoned, 
as we have seen, ‘ for greater certainty,’ 
as = 30 Wolves = 30 Sheep. Thus the 
room required for all the animals pre- 
served would be equivalent to 751 
Sheep, while more than twice as much 
room would be required for the 1,825 
Sheep alone, to be taken in merely as 
food for the carnivorous animals. And 
the food for these Sheep again would 
require nearly twice as much room as 
the food of the herbivorous animals ; 
or rather, as the Bishop observes, only 
half this extra quantity of food would be 
required, as Noah and his sons would be 
butchering five Sheep daily, cutting 
them up, and distributing the pieces 
to the representatives of the ‘thirty 
Wolves.’ 

1162, He has forgotten, however, to 
provide ‘ insects ’ for the swallows 
and ant-eaters. And Hugh Miller, 
Test of the Bocks, p.326, reckons that 
there were 1>668 known species of mam- 
malia, 6,266 of birds, 642 of reptiles, 
and 660,000 of insects, — which num- 
bers, of course, are “being daily 


increased with the advance of geo- 
graph^al science. But then, quite in 
the spirit of Dean G-Aaves, and other 
‘reconcilers,’ ancient and modem, 
Bishop Wilkins concludes with the 
usual stereotyped form of assertion, 
p.l68 

From what hath been said it may appear 
that (he measure and capacity of the Ark, which 
some atheistical, irreligious, men make use of, 
as an argument against [the historical credi- 
bility of iwrtions of] the Scriptures, ought 
rather to be esteemed a most rational cortfirma~ 
tion of the truth and divine authority of it, 

1163. These, again, are Willet’s 
views, Hex. in Gen. p. 80: 

(i) There were neither four rooms, or re- 
gions, in the Ark, as Josephus supposeth ; 

(ii) Nor yet five, ns Okigen thinketh, the 
first for the dung of the cattle, the second for 
their food, the third for the cruel and savage 
beasts, the fourth for the tamo and gentle, 
the fifth for man ; 

(iii) Neither were there, beside the three 
re^ons in the Ark, certain cabins without, in 
the side of the Ark, for the beasts called am- 
phibia, that live both in the waters and upon 
the earth, as the crocodile, eoji-calf, and such 
like, as Hugo thinketh; for all the beasts 
came \n(o the Ark, which were preserved ; 

(iv) Neither, beside the three partitions in 
the Ark was there a bottom beside to receive 
the filth of the Ark, as Perbrius ; for convey- 
ances might l)e made otherwise in the side of 
the Ark for that use, and it would have been 
a groat annoyance to have kept the dung of 
the cattle one whole year in the Ark. 

All these opinions are repugnant to the text, 
which presented but three ranks, the lower, 
second, and third. 

1164. As lo the use of these cham- 
bers, WiLLET writes ; — 

(i) Some make the lowest for the dung, the 
next for the food, the third for the cattle ; 

(ii) Some, the first for the beasts, the second 
room for their food, whi?5h might be put down 
into their cabins with ease ; 

(iii) Some will not have the truel and tame 
beasts together, but make two several regions 
for them ; 

(iv) Some do place men and beasts together 
in the upper and third room, dividing it into 
three ports, having both the ends for the 
beasts, the middle for the men ; 

(v) Some do place the beasts together in the 
lowest, — which they make also the drain of the 
ship, — their food in the middle, and men to- 
gether with the fowls in the uppermost ; 

(vi) It is most likely that the food and 
provender was in th&sdowest room, and the 
beasts in the middle, because of the fresh and 
more open air, as also for the bettor conveying 
of their dung by the sides of the Ark into the 
water. . . . Otherwise, if the cattle were 
in the lowest room, we must be forced, con- 
trary to the text, to make a fourth place in 
the bottom, to be as the sink and drain of the 
Ark. . . . Neither was the door five cubits 
from the bottom, as Fbbbbius : but it was 
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placed lowest of all, for the more easy en- 
trance of the beasts, which, beinis' entered, 
might ascend by stairs and other passages to 
their cabins. 

1165. If it be said that the opinions 
advanced by Wiixbt, a.d, 1605, an^ 
Bishop Wilkins, F.R.S., a.d. 1668, are 
now somewhat antiquated, yet the 
views — the same in substance, though 
varying in details — have been main 
tained within the last few years, an^ 
are still maintained, by dignifiec 
clergy of the Church of England, as 
c.g. by the Rev. Sir G. Macoreoor, 
Bart., ‘ Rector of Swallow, and Rural 
Dean, in his ISotes on GeneHs^ designed 
'prindjgally for the Use of Students h 
Divinity, 1853, who writes thus, ^.155 

From this it follows that nc genus, at least , — 
if not no species, — was lost in the Flood. There- 
fort; those fossil land animals of extinct species, 
which we discover in the strata, must have 
existed anterior to the Adamic economy ; and, 
therefore, the strata which contain them must 

have done so likewise God has 

often made the beasts subservient to man’i 
jjurposes. At Creation, they came to Adam to 
exercise his powers of language. Here they 
came to Noah, to be inc]nde<i in the Ark. . . 
This was as much a miracle as any of the 
foregoing, when the animals all came to Noah, 
two of every sort, for preservation. It does 
not seem likely that this included anma; food, 
for animal food would not keep well in the 
Ark. Nor is it implied that more than two 
animals of a kind were in the Ark ; there- 
fore it was probably farinaceous or vegetable 
food. If so, this would agree with the no- 
tion that the carnivorous animals were ori- 
ginally created herbivorous, and were, in fact, 
omnivorous. 

1166. The ‘Rural Dean,’ it will be 
seen, purposes to relievo his ‘Students 
in Divinity,’ — that is, the clergy of the 
next generation, — from the difficulty 
of taking account of the ‘ thirty 
Wolves,’ for whom Bishop Wilkins 
provides so carefully. Others, again, 
dispose of the whole question in another 
and much more summary way: c.g. 
the Ecclesiastic can still, in this age, 
ask seriously — 

What difficulty can there be iii n^’centing the 
hypothesis, which seems so '.ik. ’.x . ihai i! o-c 
animals were further kept duri ng their sojourn 
in the Ark in a state of torpor V — 
though in G.vi.21 Noah is commanded 
to ‘ take unto him of all food that is 
eaten,’ for the beasts, as well as for 
himself, and though, on that hypothesis, 
the building of the Ark at all would 
have been unnecessary. It is clear 
that the^ writers describe it as built, 
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in order to keep the animals alive by 
natural means. If we are to introduce 
miracle for their preservation at all, 
why not let each animal go to sleep 
where the Flood found it, and be pre- 
served in a state of torpor under the 
water ? The omnipotence of the 
imagination is as competent to the one 
task as to the other. 

1167. Some, again, have suggested, 
that it may have sufficed that only a 
very few primary types .of animals 
should be preserved in the Ark, from 
which the numerous existing species 
have all been developed, —so that, for 
instance, fi^Dm one single pair of 
wolves, preserved from the Hood, may 
have been derived all the different 
varieties of the canine tribe, dogs, 
wolves, hysenas, foxes, jackals, &c. 
But, without disputing the possibility 
of such development, yet, at all events, 
a great length of time would have been 
required for it. Whereas on the most 
ancient monuments of Egypt, of older 
date than the time of Abraham, wo 
find depicted the wolf, hyaena, jackal, 
greyhound, bloodhound, turnspit, com- 
mon dog, of 4,000 years ago, just 
exactly the same animals as now. See 
ig. 236-250, in Types of Mankind. 

1168. WiLLET writes on this point 
as follows, Hexap. in Gen. p.S7 : — 

Neither came there of every kind of living 
/hing, for these are excepted: — 

(i) All that liveth in the water, — either 
diolly, or partly in the water, partly in the 
and ; for such creatures only came which 
novod upon the earth ; 

(ii) Such creatures as come bp corruption, 
ot Inj generation (!), as flies, of the water, — ■ 
'lorms, of dung, — bees, of bullock’s flesh, — hor- 
nets, of horse-llesh, — the scorpion, of the crab 
ir crevice [? ‘ cray fish ,’ or else Ccrevisse,' crab,’] 

— moths, of putrefied herbs, — and certain small 
wi'nis, of the corruption of wood and corn ; 
or those creatures ordy entered, which in- 
crease by generation ; 

(iii) Such creatures are excepted, which 
ixe of a mixed kind, . . as the mule. 

1169. It may be well to quote hers 
he words of the late Hugh JMiller, 
~"estimony of the. Rocks, ^.335-339,' 

ho, however, while himself proving 
;he impossibility of a general Flood, 
attempts, it will be seen, to show that 
'oah’s Flood was not universal, but 
martial, — a point which Wd shall eon- 
Ider presently. 

c c 
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The Deluge was an event of the existing 
creation. Had it been universal, it would 
either have broken up all the diverse centres 
[of existing creation], and substituted one 
great general centre instead,— that in which 
the Ark rested ; or else, at an enormous ex- 
pense of miracle, all the animals, preserved 
by natural means by Noah, would have ha4 
to be returned by mpernatural means '*to the 
regions, whence by means equally super- 
natural they had been brought. The sloths 
and armadilloes, — little fitted by nature for 
long journeys, — would have required to be 
ferried across the Atlantic [after the Flood] 
to the regions [of South America, from 
whence also they had been brought before the 
Flood],— the kangaroo and wombat, to the 
insulated continent [of Australia], and the 
birds of New Zealand, including its heavy- 
flying quails and its wingless wood-hen, to 
the remote islands of the Pacific. 

Nor will it avail aught to urge, with cer- 
tain assertors of a universal deluge, that 
during the cataclysm, sea and land changed 
their places, and that what is now land had 
formed the bottom of the antediluvian ocean, 
and, vice versd, what is now sea had been the 
land on which the first human inhabitants 
of the earth increased gnd multiplied. No 
geologist, who knows how very various the 
ages of the several table-lands and mountain- 
chains in reality are, could acquiesce in such 
an hypothesis. Our own Scottish shores, — 
if to the term of the existing we add that of 
the ancient coast-line, — must have formed 
the limits of the land, from a time vastly 
more remote than the age of the Deluge. 

But even supposing, for the argument’s 
sake, the hypothesis recognised as admissible, 
what, in the circumstances of the case, would 
be gained by the admission ? A a)ntinnous 
tract of land would have stretched,— when 
all the oceans were continents and all the 
continents oceans, — between the South Ame- 
rican and Asiatic coasts. And it is just pos- 
sible that, during the hundred and twenty 
years (?), in which the Ark was in building, 
a pair of sloths might have crept by inches 
across this continuous tract to where the great 
vessel stood. But after the Flood had sub- 
sided, and the change in sea and land had 
taken place, there would remain for them no 
longer a roadway; and so, though, their 
journey outward might, in all save the im- 
pulse which led to it, have been altogether a 
natural one, their voyage homewards could 
not be other than miraculous. . . Even sup- 
posing it possible that animals, such as the 
red deer and the native ox, might have swam 
across the Straits of Dover or the Irish 
Channel, to graze anew over deposits, in 
which the bones and horns of their remote 
ancestors had been entombed long ages before, 
the feat would have been surely far beyond 
the power of such feeble natives of the soil, as 
the mole, the hedge-hog, the shrew, the dor- 
mouse, and the field- vole. 

Dr. Pte Smith, in dealing with this subject, 
has emphatically said, that, ‘ all land animals 
having their geographical regions, to which 
their constitutional natures are congenial, — 
many of them being unable to live in any other 
situation,— we cannot represeltt to ourselves 


the idea of their being brought into one small 
spot from the polar regions, the torrid zone, 
and all other climates of Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and America, Australia, and the thousands 
of islands, — their preservation and provision, 
and the final disposal of them,— without 
bringing up the idea of miracles more stu- 
pendous than any that are recorded in Scrip- 
ture.’ ‘ The great, decisive miracle of Chris- 
tianity,’ he adds,— ‘the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus,— sinks down before it.’ 

And let us remember that the preservation 
and re-distribution of the land animals would 
demand hut a portion of the amount of 
miracle, absolutely necessary for the pre- 
servation, in the circumstances, of the entire 
tauna of the globe. The fresh- water fishes, 
molluscs, Crustacea, and zoophytes, could bo 
kept alive in a universal deluge only by mira- 
culous means. It has been urged that, though 
the living individuals were to perish, their 
spatm might be preserved by natural means. 
It must be remembered, however, that, even 
in the case of some fishes whoso proper habitat 
is the sea, such as the salmon, it is essential 
for the maintenance of the si eciesthat the 
spawn should be (lei)osited in fresh water, nay, 
in running fresh w^atcr ; for in still water, 
however pure, the eggs in a few weeks addle 
and die. The eggs of the common trout also 
require to bf'depo'?! ted in rnnnh'gfressh wah'r ; 

<»;hir !'re^h-’.\ a'i r -ncli as tlio 

tench and carp, are reared most successfully 
in still, reedy, ponds. The fresh-water fishes 
spawn, too, at very different seasons, and the 
young remain for very different periods in the 
egg. The perch and grayling spawn iii tluj 
end of April or the Uvin^u'etr of May,— the 
tench and roaci: a! \>".\ •' ini-i.i i> of June, — 

the common trout and powan in October and 
November. And, while some fishes, such as 
the salmon, remain from ninety to a Imndred 
days in the egg, others, such as the trout, are 
extruded in five weeks. Without special 
miratelc, the spawn of all the fresh-water 
fishes could not be in existence, as such, at one 
and the same time; without special miracle, 
it could not maintain its vitality in a uni- 
versal deluge; and without spctdal miracle, 
even did it maintain its vitality, it could not 
remain in tJio egg-state throughout an entire 
twelvemonth, but would be developed into 
fishes, of the several species to which it 
belonged, at very different periods. Farther, 
in a universal deluge, without special miracle, 
vast numbers of even the salt-water animals 
could not fail to be extirpated. 

Nor would the vegetable kingdom fare 
greatly better than the animal one. Of the 
one hundred thousand species of known 
plants, few indeed would survive submersion 
Jor a twelvemonth ; nor would the seeds of 
most of the others fare better than the plants 
themselves. There are certain hardy seeds, 
that in favourable circumstances maintain 
their vitality for ages : and there are others, 
strongly encased in water-tight shells or skins, 
that have floated across oceans to germinato 
in distant islands. But such, as every florist 
knows, is not the general character of seeds ; 
and, not until after many unsuccessful at- 
tempts, and many expedientshad been resorted 
to, have the more delicate kinds been brought 
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uninjured, even on Clipboard, from dlstam 
countries to our own. It is not too much to 
hold that, without special miracle, at least 
three-fourths of the terrestrial vegetation of 
the globe would have perished in a universal 
deluge, that covered over the dry land for a 
year. Assuredly, the various vegetable centres 
or regions,— estimated by SCHOCW at twenty* 
five,— bear witness to no such catastrophe. 
Still distincL and unbroken, as of old, either 
no effacing flood has passed over them, or they 
w^re shielded from its effects at an expense 
of miracle many times more considerable 
than that, at which the Jews were brought 
out of Eg^t and preserved amid the nations, 
or Christianity itself was ultimately estab 
lished, 

CHAPTER IV. 

GEN.VII.1-VIII.22, 

1170. G.vii.4,12,17,vm.6. 

The Jehovist here introduces the 
number ‘forty,’ which occurs so fre- 
quently in the subsequent history. 
Thus Isaac and Esau were forty 
years old when they married, G.xxv.20, 
xxvi.34. Forty days were fulfilled for 
the embalming of Jacob, G.1.3. Moses 
was in the mount forty days and/or^y 
nights on each occasion, E.xxiv.18, 
xxxiv.28. The spies were forty days 
in searching the land of Canaan, 
N.xiii.25 : the people wandered forty 
years in the wilderness, N.xxxii. 13. So 
the land ‘ had rest ’ forty years on 
three occasions, Ju,iii.ll,v.31,viii.28, 
and was ‘ delivered into the hand of 
the Philistines’ forty years, Ju.xiii.l. 
Eli judged Israel forty years, iS.iv. 18 : 
Goliath presented himself forty days, 
iS.xvii.lG : David and his son Solomon 
reigned ou(^\forty years, lK.ii.ll,xi.42 : 
Elijah ‘went in the strength of that 
m^^t forty days un^ forty nights,’ &c., 
&c. Erom these instances, it is plain 
that the number was used in a loose, 
indefinite, sense, to express a large 
number ; just as we find, amon^ other 
oriental nations, the forty sources of 
Scamander, and the jorty pillars of 
Persepolis. 

1171. G.vii.19,20. 

‘And the waters were very, very, mighty 
upon the earth ; and all the high mountains, 
that were under all the heavens, were covered. 
Fifteen cubits upwards the waters were 
mighty, and the mountains were covered.’ 

Here the waters are said to have 
covered the Earth to the height of (15 
cubits *») 27 feet above the tops of the 
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highest mountains, — where, however,, 
the density of the air, and, consequently, 
the temperature, would have been much 
the same as on the present surface of 
the earth, while the Flood lasted, 
since the effect of a universal rise 
of the waters would be to push out the 
air to a coi^esponding distance from 
the Earth’s centre. 

1172. But^ when the waters had re- 
tired from the Earth, i.e. for at least 
two months, according to the story, 
the air would scarcely have supported 
respiration, and all living creatures in 
the Ark must have been frozen to 
death. For the story evidently sup- 
poses that the Ark rested on the highest 
mountain-summit; since it says that 
it ‘ rested on the seventeenth day of 
the seyenth month,’ vni.4, and the 
mountain tops were not seen till ‘ the 
first day of the tenth month,' viii.5, i.e. 
rfbt till 73 or 74 days later. Now the 
highest summit of Ararat is 17,000 
feet high, more than 1,000 feet higher 
than Mont Blanc (15,668 feet), and 
3,000 feet above the region of per- 
petual snow, — above which, according 
to the story, they must have lived, 
from ‘ the seventeenth day of the 
seventh month ’ to the ‘ twenty-seventh 
day of the second month,’ viii.l4, on 
which day they came out of the Ark 
— that is, for more than seven months. 

1173. Delitzsch describes Mount 
Ararat as follows, p.267 : — 

Mount Ararat raises itself in two high 
summits above the plain of the Araxes, Great 
Ararat to 16,OO0 feet, and Little Ararat about 
4,000 feet lower. Great Ararat forms a pretty 
regular cone: its snow-field descends 3,000 
feet from its summit, and its dark base, 10,000 
[eet high, forms a majestic pyramid, visible 
far off with its snowy crown. The eastern 
declivity is connected by a narrow ridge, like 
3. nock, with the little Ararat, which shows a 
3lear conical form. F. Pakrot, who, as head 
a scientific expedition, set on foot by the 
Petersburg Acaxlemy of Science, first made 
';he ascent of Great Ararat, Sept.26-8, 1829, 
bund a slightly-curved, almost circular, stir- 
'ace of 200 feet in circumference, which at 
the edge went down sheer on every side, 
covered with eternal ice, interrupted by not a 
tingle block of stone,— from which a wide 
panorama offered itself to the astonished 
gaze. On one of the summits of this moun- 
tain was Noah’s landing-place, the starting- 
place of new humanity, spreading itself over 
the whole earth. [Parrot ‘describes a 
secondary summit, about 400 yards distant 
from the highest point, and on the gentle 
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depressloii, which connecta the two eminences, 
he Barmises that the Axk reeted.’ Smith’s 
JMct. of the Bible, i.p.l00 J t^here Is no point of 
the old continent, which lies inland, and yet 
so truly island-like, surrounded by mighty 
waters. It is as if from these hdghts the 
water must run down on all sides. And there 
is no point of the old continent, Which would 
have a position in so many respects central, — 
in the middle of the great African and 
Asiatic desert-track^ in the middle of the 
greatest line of breadth of the Caucasian 
race, in the middle of the longest old lines of 
land, between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Behring’s Straits, equally distant from the 
south point of Farther India and the north- 
west Spitzbergcn Islands. This insular and 
central position of Mount Ararat, next to the 
peaks of Himalaya, the highest summit of the 
Old World, serves as a surprising confirmation 
of the historical trvtii of the Biblical record (I). 

1174. But, further, the depth of water 
needed for a literal compliance with 
the story is two miles greater than the 
height of Ararat, and this would require, 
according to Dr. Pye Smith’s esti- 
mate, about eight times as much water 
as is contained in all the seas ana 
oceans of the Earth. Therefore, if all 
the water on the Earth were evapo- 
rated, and poured down as rain, the 
fact of the Deluge, as stated in the 
book of Genesis, would require a 
miraculous creation of this vast amount 
of water, and a miraculous removal of 
it by natural processes, viii.1-3, of 
which the Bible gives not the least 
intimation. 

1175. Dr. Pte Smith’s words are 
these, Geology and Scripture, p.lAO: — 

The mass of water necessary to cover the 
whole globe to the depth supiwsed, would be 
in thickness about five miles above the pre- 
vious sea-level. This quantity of water might 
be fairly calculated as amounting to eight 
times that of the seas and oceans the globe, 
in addition to the quantity already existing. 
The questions then arise, Whence was this 
water derived ? And how was it disposed of, 
after its pu^se was answered ? These ques- 
tions may, indeed, be met by saying that the 
water was created for the purpose, and then 
anniliilated. That Omnipotence could effect 
such a work none can doubt. But we are not 
at liberty thus to invent miracles ; and the 
narrative in the Book of Genesis plainly as- 
signs two natural causes for the production 
of the diluvial water,— the incessant rain of 
nearly six weeks, — called in the Hebrew 
phrase, the * opening of all the windows of 
heaven,’ i. e. of the sky,— and the ‘ breaking 
up of all the fountains of the great deep.’ By 
the latter phrase some have understood that 
there are immense reservoirs of water in the 
interior of the earth, or that even the whole 
of that interior, down to the centre, is a cavity 
filled, with water, anoticni which was excusable 
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in the defective state of knowledge a century 
ago, but which, from the amplest evidence, 
we now know to be an impossibility. The 
use of this expression, in other parts of Scrip- 
ture, sufficiently proves that it denotes the 
general collection of oceanic waters. It is 
scarcely needful to say that all the rain, which 
ever descends, has been previously raised by 
evaporation from the land and water that 
form the surface of the earth. The capacity 
of the atmosphere to absorb and sustain water 
is limited. Long before it reaches the point 
of saturation, change of temperature and elec- 
trical agency must produce copious descents 
of rain : from all the surface below, evapora- 
tion is still going on ; and, were we to imagine 
the air to be first saturated to the utmost 
extent of its capacity, and then to discharge 
the whole quantity at once upon the Earth, 
that whole quantity would bear a very incon- 
siderable proportion to the entire surface of 
the globe, A few [about inches of depth 
would be its utmost extent. It is, indeed, the 
fact that, upon a small area of the Earth’s 
surface, yet the most extensive that cornea 
within experience or natural possibility, heavy 
and continued rain for a few days often pro- 
duces effects fearfully destructive, by swelling 
the streams and rivers of that district. But 
the laws of Nature as to evaporation, and the 
capacity of atmospheric air to hold water in 
solution, render such a state of things over the 
whole globe not merely improbable, but absolutely 
impossible. 

Dr. Smith, therefore, endeavours to 
maintain the notion of a partial 
Deluge, which, as we shall presently 
see, the Scripture itself, as well as 
scientific considerations, will certainly 
not allow. 

1176... However, geological facts are 
decisive against the possibility of an uni- 
versal Deluge having ever taken place 
within recent ages ofthe world’s history, 
— that is, witliin a period long antece- 
dent to the time of the Creation, as 
narrated in the Book of Genesis. Not 
only are there no indications of such 
an event, — though if ‘ the fountains of 
the great deep ’ were ‘ broken up,’ and 
the ‘ windows of heaven opened,’ and 
the waters covered the Earth for a 
whole year, we should expect to find 
numerous and' distinct traces of such 
a stupendous occurrence in former 
days ; but the researches of Geology 
absolutely deny and disprove the fact 
of such an event having ever taken place. 
1177. On this point Kalisch writes, 

6 rm.p. 208 . 

In the centre of France, in the provinces of 
Auvergne and Languedoc, are still the re- 
mains of several hundred volcanic hills and 
mountains. The craters, some of which are 
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IdgTier than that of Vesuvltis, ejected immense 
masses of lava to the heights of fifty, one 
hundred, and many more feet, and spre^ng 
over many miles of area. Distant periods sepa- 
rated the different eruptions. District mine- 
ral formations, and an abundance of petrified 
vegetable and animal life, bespeak an epoch 
far anterior to the present condition of our 
planet. And yet, since these volcanoes ceased 
to flow, rivers have worked their way through 
that vast depth of lava ; they have penetrated 
through basalt rocks one hundred and fifty 
feet in height, and have even considerably 
entered into the granite rocks beneath. The 
time required for such operations is immeasur- 
ably slow. Centuries are required to mark 
the least perceptible progress. The whole 
period, which was necessary for the rivers to 
overcome that hard and compact mass, is 
large almost beyond the conception of man ; 
all our measures of chronology are insuf- 
ficient ; and the mind statids amazed at the 
notion of eternal time. That extraonlinary 
region contains rocks, consisting of laminated 
formations of siliceous deposits ; one of the 
rocks is sixty feet in thickness ; and a moderate 
calculation shows, that at least 1 8,000 years 
were required to produce that single pile. All 
these formations, therefore, are far more re- 
mote than the date of the Noacliian flood ; they 
sJiow not the slightest trace of having been affected 
or disturbed by any general deluge; their pro- 
gress has been slow, hut uninterrupted ; even 
the pumice-stone, and other loose and light 
substances, with which many of those hills and 
the cones of the voicanic craters ore covered, 
and which would have been washed awa}’^ by 
the action of a flood, have remained entirely 
untouched. 

1178. Hugh Miller says. Testimony 
of the Rocks^ ^ 9 . 341, 342 : — 

The cones of volcanic craters are formed of 
loose incoherent scoria) and aslies ; and when 
exposed, as in the case of submarine volcanoes, 
such as Graham’s Island and the island of 
Sabrina, to the denuding force of waves and 
currents, they have in a few weeks, or at 
most a few months, been washed completely 
away. And yet, in various parts of the world, 
such as Auvergne in Central France, and 
along the flanks of jEtna, there are cones of 
long extinct or long slumbering volcanoes, 
which, though Of at least triple the antiquity 
of the Noachian Deluge, and though composed 
of the ordinary incoherent materials, exhibit 
no marks of denudation. According to the 
calculations of Sir Charles Lyell, no devastat- 
ing flood could have passed over the forest 
zone of .®itna during the last twelve thousand 
years, — for such is the antiquity which he 
assigns to its older lateral cones, that retain in 
integrity their original shape ; and the vol- 
canic cones of Auvergne, which enclose in 
their ashes the refllains of extlrict animals, 
and present an outline as perfect as those of 
^tna, are deemed older still. Graham Island 
arose out of the sea early in July, 1831 ; in 
the beginning of the following August it 
had attained to a circumference of three 
miles, and to a height of two hundred feet ; 
and yet in less than three months from that 
time the waves had washed its immense mass 
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down to the sea-level j and in a few weeks 
more it existed but as a dangerous shoal. And 
such, inevitably, would have been the fate of 
the equally incoherent cone-like craters of 
.3!tna and Auvergne, during the seven and a 
half months, that intervened between the 
breaking up of the fountains of the great 
deep and the re-appearance of the mountain- 
tops, had they been included within the area 
of the Deluge. 

1179. Further, Mr. Scbopb says in his 
Volcanoes of Central France : — 

This amount of excavation can be attributed 
only to the river, which still flows there ; 
because the undisturbed and perfect state of 
the cone of loose scoriee demonstrates that no 
denuding wave, deluge or extradrdinary body 
of water has passed over this spot since the 
eruption, (p.97.) 

The undisturbed condition of the volcanic 
cones, consisting of loose scoriae and ashes, 
which actually let the foot sink ankle-deep in 
them, forbids the possibility of supposing any 
great wave or debacle to have pass^ over the 
country since the production of those cones. 

(p.2()«.) 

It is impossible to doubt that the present 
valleys of the Loire, and all its tributary 
streams within the basin of Le Puy, have been 
hollow’ed out since the flowing of lava- 
currents, whose corresponding sections now 
fringe the opposite margins of these channels 
with columnar ranges of basalt, and which 
constitute the intervening plains. Yet these 
lavas are undeniably of contemporary origin 
will! the cones of loose scoriee which rise here 
and there from the surface, and which would 
necessarily have been hurried away by any 
general and violent rush of waters over tMs 
tract of country. It is, indeed, obviously 
impossible that any such flood should have 
occurred. The time that must be allowed for 
the production of effects of this magnitude, 
by causes evidently so slow in their operation, 
is indeed immense. . . . The period-, 

which to our narrow apprehension, and com- 
pared with our ephemeral existence, appear 
of incalculable duration, are in all proba- 
bility but trifles in the calendar of nature. 
(p.207.) 

1180. Lastly, Sir C. Lyell writes, 
Ant. of Man, ^.192 : — 

We behold in many a valley of Auvergne, 
within 50 feet of the present river channel, a 
volcanic cone of loose ashes, with a crater at 
its summit, from which powerful currents 
of basaltic lava have poured, usurping the 
ancient bed of the torrent. By the action of 
the stream in the course of ages, vast masses of 
the hard, columnar basalt have been removed, 
pillar after pillar, and much vesicular lava, 
as in the case, for example, of the Puy Rouge, 
near the CljBlucet, and of the Puyde Tartoret, 
near Neckera. The rivers have even in some 
cases, as the Sioule, near Cbalucet, not only 
cut through the basalt, which dispossessed 
bhem of their ancient channels,* hut have 
actually eaten 60 feet into the subjacent 
gneiss ; yet the cone, an incoherent Imap of 
scorise and spongy ejectmenta, stands unmo- 
lested. Had the waters once risen, even lor a 
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day, 80 high as to reach the level of the base 
of one of these cones,— *had there beep a single 
flood 60 or 60 feet in height since the last 
emption occurred, — a great part of these 
volcanoes must inevitably have been swept 
away. 

CHAPTER V. 

■WAS NOAH’ 8 FLOOD A PARTIAL DELUGE ? 

1181. There are Bome, however, 
and as we have seen, Hugh Miller 
among them, who endeavour to make 
it appear that the Flood in Noah’s 
time was ^not universal, but partial. 
Not, however, that the difficulties al- 
ready noticed, besides others yet to be 
named, will really bo removed by this 
supposition. For it is just as incon- 
ceivable that the worms, and snails, 
and grasshoppers, should have crawled 
into the Ark, from different parts of 
some large basin in Western Asia 
(as Hugh Miller imagines), as 
that they should have done so from 
different parts of the world. One 
small brook alone would have been a 
barrier to their further progress. Nor 
could Noah have provided for the wild 
carnivorous animals of those parts, 
which included the lion and leopard, 
the eagle and vulture. Besides, in 
such a case, what need would there 
have been to crowd the Ark with ‘ the 
fowls of the air by sevens ’ ? G.vii.3, — 
since birds^ surely, might have made 
their escape easily beyond the boun- 
daries of the inundation. 

1182. And so writes A rchd. Pratt, 
Scripture and Scieiice, p.5ly : — 

The words of Scripture, were there no facts 
[of Science], like those I have mentioned, to 
modify our interpretation, would by most 
[? all] persons, be understood as describing an 
universal flood of waters over the whole ex- 
tent of the globe. There would he no cause 
for (fuesfiouintjihis and (In n/ore no an-unds 
douht. [ The « oi-N (‘f Seri p: lire. <:i)M-er|’i(Mii!\ , 
would be taken in their plain, obvious, mean- 
ing, as any simple-minded reader would under- 
stand them.] But, when the new facts become 
known, as they are at present, then [the 
words of Scripture must be twisted to meet 
them, or, as Archd. Prati puts it,] the 
question is started, * Does the Scripture 
language present any insuperableiiobstacle to 
this more limited interpretation ? ’ That it 
does not, may be inferred from the fact that 
two of our celebrated commentators on Scrip- 
ture, Bisifop Stillingfleei' and Matthew 
Pool, both in the 17th century, long before 
the discoveries of natural science required it, 
advocated this view (!). [Modem science has 
■proved, by pointing to the hills of Auvergne, 
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that there certainly never was an universal 
deluge. But S'nLLiNGFLEET and Pool, doubt- 
less, felt some of the other insurmountable 
difficulties of the case as strongly as we do, 
and were tempted to ‘twist’ the Scripture 
accordingly, to suit the facta wliich ‘ required ’ 
it.] 

And as to the birds^ Archd. Pratt 
whites, y>.55 : — 

A better acquaintance with the habits of 
many of the non-migratory birds will con- 
vince an objector, that even in a local deluge, 
of the extent which wo suppose the Deluge may 
have attained, many species would have become 
extinct but for their preservation in the Ark, 
as the surrounding regions could not have 
supplied them. [But why, on this account, 
should all the birds, &c., within this limited 
district have been preserved in the Ark, since 
most of them existed also beyond its boun- 
dary ?] 

1183. But, surely, plainer words could 
hardly be used than the Scripture 
employs to show that the Deluge was 
universal : — 

vi.7, ‘Jehovah said, I will destroy man, 
whom I have created, from the face of the 
Earth, both man and beast, and the creeping 
thing, and the fowls of the air.' 

vi.l7, ‘ Behold I, even I, do bring a Flood 
of waters upon the Earth, to destroy all flesh, 
wherein is the breath of life, from uyider heaven, 
and everything, that is in the Earth, shall dief 

vi. l9, ‘ Of every living thing of all flesh,' &e. 

vii. 4, ‘ Every living substance, that I have 
made, will I destroy from off the face of the 
Earth.' 

vii.l5, * Two and two, of all flesh wherein is 
the breath of life' 

vii.19, ‘ All the high hills that were under the 
whole heaxyen, were covenxi.’ 

vii.‘21-23, ‘ And all flesh died that moved 
upon the earth, . . . dll, in whose no.drils xms 
the breath of life., of all that was in the dry land, 
died. And every living substance teas destroyed, 
which xras upon the face of the ground, both 
man and cattle, and the croepiTig things and 
the fowl of the heaven. And Noah only re- 
mained alive, and they that were with him 
in tlie Ark.’ 

Sec also viii.21,ix.n,15. 

1184. Archd. Pratt, indeed, refers to 
D.ii.25, as a proof that the expression 
‘ under the whole heaven ’ may mean 
not the whole globe, ‘ but only Pales- 
tine and the countries in its immediate 
neighbourhood.’ But, first, this is not 
the only expression, which is employed 
here to denote the universality of the 
catastrophe ; and secondly, in the very 
passage quoted, the expression is 
plainly used to express all nations on 
the face of the whole earth : — 

‘ This day will I begin to put the dread of 
thee and the fear of thee upon the netiong 
that are under tlie whole heaven, who shall 
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hear report of thee, and shall tremble, and 
be in anguish because of thee.’ 

1186. It appears, then, to be impossi- 
ble to doubt, — if only the expressions of 
the Bible are to be regarded, and not 
the incredibility, which in that casi 
will attach to the story, as is freely 
confessed by such a well-informed geo- 
logist as Hugh Miller, (1169.) — 
that the Scripture speaks distinctly 
of an universal^ and not a partial. 
Deluge. 

1186. Howeyer, let us suppose that 
the Deluge was partial^ and that, in- 
stead of the eight thousand species of 
beasts and birds (1162), leaving out 
of consideration the reptiles^ insects, 
&c.— only tight hundred — nay, only 
eighty — needed to be received into the 
Ark, and that, of these, twenty were 
species of clean animals, and sixty of 
unclean. Then the whole number of 
animals taken into the Ark would have 
been 20 x 24 + 60 x 2 = 400. And now 
let any person of common-sense picture 
to himself what would be the condition 
of a menagerie, consisting of four hun- 
dred animals, of all kinds, confined in 
a narrow space, under these circum- 
stances for more than twelve months ! 

1187. We must first suppose, of 
course, that Noah and his wife and chil- 
dren were occupied every day, and all 
day long, incessantly, in taking to these 
400 creatures, two or three times a day, 
their necessary supplies of dry food 
and water, bringing fresh litter, and 
ch'-aring away the old. But, shut up 
together closely in this way, with 
scarcely any light and air, is it not 
plain that, in a very short time, every 
part of the ship would have been full 
of filth, corrupting matter, fever, and 
pestilence ? 

1188. ‘But the ship may have been 
kept clean, and the air pure, and the 
animals healthy, though shut up with- 
out light and air, by a miracle* Yes, 
certainly : by multiplying miracles ad 
infinitum^ of which the Bible gives not 
the slightest intimation, — which, rather, 
the whole tenor of the story as plainly 
as possible excludes, — if this is thought 
to be a reverent mode of dealing with 
Scripture, or at all more reverent than 
a course of criticism of the kind which 
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I am now pursuing, while thus en- 
deavouring to set the plain facts of the 
case, in a clear, strong, light, before 
the eyes of the reader. I feel it to be 
my duty to do this, to the best of my 
power ; nor ought I to be deterred by 
being told that I am treating the Bible 
with unwarrantable freedom, that I am 
using a ‘vulgar ’ and ‘coarse ’ kind of 
criticism, and delighting ‘ like a success- 
ful fiend’ in dwelling upon the details 
of the sacred narrative. 

1189. It is absolutely necelsary that 
thoughtful persons should be called to 
look at these things from a practical 
every-day point of view, — that they 
should be induced to think for them- 
selves about the details involved in 
the Scripture statements, and see for 
themselves that the notion of such a 

Flood’ as that described in these 
chapters of Genesis, whether it be re- 
garded as a universal or a partial 
Deluge, is equally incredible and im- 
possible. If this be so, then it will 
also follow plainly, that, by believing 
ourselves, or teaching others to believe, 
in this account of ‘ Noah’s Flood,’ as a 
statement of real historical matter-of- 
fact, merely because the Bible records 
it as such, we shall be sinning against 
God and the Truth, and simply making 
an idol of the Bible. 

1190. JBut, indeed, the waters of a 
Deluge, that could cover ‘the high hills, 
that were under the whole heaven,' 
and the ‘ mountains ’ in Armenia, must 
have found their level on the surface 
of the whole Earth, ~ such a partial 
Deluge must have become universal^ — 
unless the Law of Gravitation was 
suspended, by another stupendous mi- 
racle, for the space of twelve months. 

1191. Delitzsch observes on this 
point, as follows, y>.260 : — 

The absolute generality of the Flood, if it 
was to be expressed at could not be ex- 
pressed more clearly. It seems as if we must 
imagine the Flood to have covered the highest 
peaks of the Himalayas and Cordilleras, reach- 
ing to a height of 26,843 ft. [28,178 ft.] But 
^20 makes that impossible: ‘Fifteen cubits 
upward the waters were mighty, and the 
mountains were covered.* That can only 
a concise datum from a pairticular stand-point; 
and this stand-point is in that case Great 
Ararat, by far the highest mountain-summit 
of the neighbourhood, upon which the Ark 
grounded immediately after the highest state 
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of the water®. The Ark went 16 cubits deep; 
and so, at the moment wlien it grounded, the 
water also reached the height of 16 cubits 
over the top of Ararat. If this be so, then 
the statement in r.l9, that ‘ all the high hills 
that were under the whole heaven* were 
covered by the waters, must not be under- 
itood literally in the sense of unwersal. 

Ebbard contests the possibility of this, not 
only exegetically, but as a matter of fact. 
‘ A partial flood,’ he says, * which reaches 16 
cubits over the tops of even moderately high 
mountains, is a nonentity, an impossibility. 
A partial Flood is only cojicelvable in a basin, 
enclosed by mountains, and, even here, only 
then, when it does not reach the rid^ of the 
enclosing hlbuntains.’ But this objection is 
not well-considered. It proceeds from tlie 
false supposition that tho water could not 
form an irregular surface,— that if could not 
assume a conical formi\). But this is only 
true of standing water, which receives no sup- 
ply. If, in the region atout the Ararat, the 
supply from beneath was greatest in intensity, 
the Flood might go far alx)ve Ararat, witljout 
at the same time covering far distant moun- 
tains,— even low ones. 

Dbutzsch, however, has not observed 
that the peak of his ‘ conical ’ moun- 
tain of water, rising 3,000 feet above 
the line of perpetual sno)v ( 1 1 7*2), would 
have been convened into icc, 

CHAPTER VI. 

STOEIES OP THE FLOOD AMONG OTHEK 
NATIONS. 

1192. Many heathen nations have 
traditions concerning either an univer- 
versal ora partial Deluge. Jbese are 
given at length bj Kai.isch, (.iai.y. 
202-204. That, with which the He- 
brew agi’ees most closely, is the Chal- 
daean, as follows: — 

The representative of tho tenth generation 
after the first man was Xisntlirus,a pious and 
W’ise monarch. The god (:hroi.os (or Bolus) 
revealed to him that continual rains, com- 
mencing on a certain day, the fifteenth of the 
month biesius, would cause a general Deluge, 
by which mankind would t)e destroyed. At 
the command of the deity, Xisuthrus built an 
immense ship, 3,000 feet long and 1 ,200 broad ; 
[and, having first as commanded, buried the 
records of the primitive world in Sippara,the 
city of the Sun,] he asct'nded it with his 
family, his friends, all species of quadrupeds, 
birds, and reptiles^, having loaded it witi 
every possible provision, and sailed toward^ 
Armenia. When the rain ceased , he sent out 
birds, to satisfy himself about the condition 
of the earth. They returned twice ; but the 
second time they had mtid on their feet ; and 
the third time they returned to him no more. 
Xisuthrus, who had by this time grounded 
upon the side of some Armenian mountain, 
left the ship, accompanied only by his wife, 
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his daughter, and the pilot. They erected an 
altar, and offered sacrifices to the go^, but 
were soon raised to heaven on account of their 
exemplary piety. Those, who had rcmain(*d 
in the ship, now left It also with many lamen- 
tations. But they believed that they heard 
the voice of Xisuthrus, admonishing them to 
persevere in the fear of the gods ; after whicli 
they settled again in Babylon, from which 
they had started, and became the ancestors t»f 
a new human population. The ship was 
thought to be preserved in tlie liigHland of 
Armenia, in the mountain of the Cordya^ans ; 
and pieces of bitumen and timber, ostensibly 
takeji from it, were in later times usetl chielly 
as amulets. 

1193. Tuch gives the following ac- 
count of these myths, ^.137-154, which 
is here condensed from Mr. Hkywood’s 
edition of Von Roht.en, ii.^.161-184: — 
Man)' legends of a Flood are handed dowti 
to ns from antiquity, which reprewjut tlu* 
inundation to have been in sonic cases a par- 
tial one, as in the Samothracian Flotxi, Djop. 
Sic. v.47, explaining geogi-aphical relation'^, 
and in other Cfises describe it as a general 
Flood over the whole Earth. [There is no 
ancient Egyptian legend of this kind, so tliat 
Egypt certainly was not tho source of them,] 
011*6006 furnishes the accounts of two. In one, 
Ogj’gcs survives a universal Flood, which liail 
covered tho whole surface of the Earth to 
such a depth, that he conducts his vessel 
njion the waves through the air. The other 
Grecian legend, -which relates to Deucalion, 
is more complete, but, like that of Ogyges, is 
only narrated by /o/er writers. Neither Ho- 
mer nor Hesiod makes any mention of a 
Flood ; and even Herodotus, though he men- 
tions Deucalion, i.6(>, does not connect the 
name with any inundation. Pinijak first 
mentions Deucalion’s Flood, 01ympAx.{\2-'i\;* 
and it is given in a morti perfect form by 
Lucian, de. Ded N'yr.xii.xiii.f The object of 

* Man’s first abode Deucalion reared, 

AVhen from Parnassus’ glittering crovm, 
With Pyrrha pairtx^l, the Seer came down. 
Behind them rose their unborn sons. 

The new-named laity o/sfones, 

A homogeneous mortal throng.’ 

Moouk’s Pind. i.p.94. 

The idea of the crejition of human beings, 
from stones thrown behind them by Deuca- 
lion and Pyirha, evidently originated in tho 
similarity of the words Idas, ‘ stone,’ and laso, 

‘ i)€Ople.’ 

t ‘ I heard a story about Deucalion among 
the Hellenes, which the Hellenes tell about 
him. Now the fable is this. Tho present 
generation, the men now living, were not the 
first that came into being ; but that genera- 
tion all perished. These, however, are of the 
second generation, which a second time grow 
t# great numbers after the age of Deucalion. 
But about that generation the story is as fol- 
lows. Being thoroughly insolent, they did 
nnla-wful deeds ; for they never kept oaths, 
nor entertained strangers, nor spared suj)- 
pliants— for which things this great calamity 
befel them. All at once the earth poured forth 
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t^e Hellenic deluge appears to have been the 
annihilation of the brazen race, which ac- 
cording to Hesiod perished vAihout any Flood. 
The race, which was destroyed, had acted 
wickedly, disregarded oaths and the rights of 
hospitality, attended to no expostulations, and 
in the end became necessarily punished. Ju- 
piter sent violent torrents of rain, and the 
Earth, says Lucian, opened in order to let 
the immense body of water run off. Deuca- 
lion the only righteous man, entered the vessel 
which ho had made, with his wife Pyrrba 
[Luc. ‘with his wives’], and according to 
the later form of the legend, took with him 
different kinds of animals in pairs. After 
nine days and nine nights ho landc^ on the 
summit of Parnassus, which remained un- 
covered, PAUS.X.G ; * while the greatest part 
of Glreece was laid under water, so that only 
a few men, who had fled to the highest moun- 
tains, e8cai)ed alive. PLurARCii, de Soil. 

.4 nim.xiii.t mentions the dove, wMch Deuca- 
lion employed to find out if the rain had 
ceased or the heavens had become clear. 

The Phrygian legend is similar, though we 
have only faint traces of it. Aunakos, the 
BibUcal Enoch, foretells the coming Flood ; 
and coins of Apamea, of the time of Septimus 
Severus, A.d. 1!)4-211, represent a floating 
vessel, in which a man and his wife may be 
discerned, whilst upon the vessel is a bird, 
and another is flying towards it, holding a 
twig in its claw. The same couple are seen 
standing on the dry land, with their right 
hands uplifted, and upon these specimens of 
the coin is the name Nfl. This Phrygian 
legend must refer in some degree to a Flood, 
and it settled the landing place of the Floating 
Ark to bo near Apamea, which bears the 
name of ‘ Ark.’ Tho close coincidence, how- 
ever, with the Biblical narrative, even in the 
occurrence of the name of Noah (Nfi), excites 
suspicion, and favours the presumption that 
this representation of the coins was derived 
from the Hebrew. 

The same fundamental ideas are contained 
In all these legendary narratives of the Flood. 

much water, and much rain fell, and the 
rivers came down in floods, and the sea rose 
to a great height, until all became water, and 
all perished. Only Deucalion was left of men 
for a second generation, on account of his 
prudence and piety. And this was the way 
in which he was preserved. He embarked 
his children and wives in a large Ark which 
he had. And, as he entered, there came to 
him swine, and horses, and different kinds of 
lions, and serpents, and whatever else lives in 
the Earth, by pairs. And he received them 
all, and they did him no harm, but great 
friendship existed between them by the will 
of Zeus. And in one Ark they all sailed so 
long as the water prevailed. 

* ‘ And of the people, all, who were able to 
escape the storm, were saved through thojij 
howling of. wolves, by escaping to the heights 
of Parnassus, following tho beasts as guides 
of the way.’ 

t ‘ Story-tellers say that a dove, sent out 
from tho Ark, became a sign of tempcfjt by 
rei,umi»g in again, and of fine weather by 
lia\ing flown away. 
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In every inutance the legend was transplanted 
by the people who relate it to their own 

country. Himalaya, Ararat, and ^PamaBsus, 

occupy the MTnft place in one set of myths, as 
Meru, Albordj, n-ud Olympus do in the others* 
The Hebrew legend alone removes it entirely 
from Oanaanitish soil, becaure the Israelites 
constantly retained the conviction that they 
had nof originally belonged to country. 
The scene of their legend of the Flood was 
the original home of their national fore- 
fathers, which was to them an inheritance of 
primeval antiquity. 

, 1194. The following lines are taken 
from Dean Milman’s translation of 
‘ The Story of the Fish,’ in Nala DaTna- 
yanti and other Poems, p, 11 4-1 6, where 
Manu is represented as addressed by 
Brahma in the form of a fish, as fol- 
lows ; — 

When the awful time approaches, — ^hear from 
me what thou must do. 

In a little time, 0 blessed I all tho firm and 
seated earth, — 

All that moves upon its surface, — shall a 
deluge sweep away. 

Near it comos—of all creation the ablution- 
day is near ; 

Therefore, what I now forewarn thee, may 
thy highest weal secure. 

All the fixed and all tho moving, — all that 
stirs or stirreth not, — 

Lo I of all the time approaches, the tremen- 
dous time of doom. 

Build thyself a ship, 0 Manu, strong, with 
cables well prepared ; 

And thyself, with the seven sages, mighty 
Manu, enter in. 

All the living seeds of all things, by tho 
Brahmins named of yore. 

Place them ^flrst within tho vassel, well se- 
cured, divided well 

Earth was seen no more, no region, nor the 
intermediate space ; 

All around a waste of water, — water all, and 
air, and sky. 

In the whole world of creation, princely son 
of Bharata! 

None was seen but those seven sages, Manu 
only and the fish. 

Years on years, and still unwearied, drew that 
fish the bark along, 

Till at length it came, where lifted Himavan 
its loftiest peak. 

There at length it came, and, smiling, thus 
the fish addressed the sage : 

‘ To the peak of Himalaya bind thou now the 
stately ship.’ 

At the fish’s mandate quickly, to the peak of 
Himavan 

B<mnd the sage his bark, and ever to this day 
t^at loftiest peak 

Bears the name of Naubandhana, from tho 
binding of the bark. 

1195. We add here the follo^ng 
quotation from Kenrick, Primeval 
tory, u,33 : — 

It must appear very doubtful whether 
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earliest mythology of the Greeks contained 
any reference to a destruction of the human 
race by a Flood. But the coincidence of the 
Babylonian, the Indian, the Mexican, and the 
Jewish accounts, can hardly be explained, 
without supposing a very high antiquity of 
the Asiatic tradition, an antiquity preceding 
our- knowledge of any definite facts in the 
history of these nations. . . . However 
high we may be warranted to carry up the 
existence of this tradition in Asia, it will not 
necessarily follow that it was founded upon a 
real fact. . . . There is abundant evidence 
that the past changes of the globe, and the 
fate of the human race as influenced by them, 
have excited the imagination to speculate on 
their causes and circumstances, and that these 
speculations, assuming an historical form, 
have been received as matter of fact. The 
Mexicans believed in four great cycles, — the 
first terminated by famine, — the second by 
fire, from which only birds and two human 
beings escaped, — the third by storms of wind, 
which only monkeys escaped,— the fourth by 
water, in which all human beings save two 
were changed into fishes ; and to these cycles 
they ascribed an united duration of 18,000 
years. It was a popular legend among the 
Greeks that Thessaly had once been a lake, 
and that Neptune had opened a passage for 
the waters through the Vale of Tempe. . . 
The legend, no doubt, originated in a very 
feirnple speculation. The sight of a narrow 
gqrge, the sole outlet to the waters of a wliolc 
district, naturally suggests the idea of its 
having once been clos^, and, as the necessary 
consequence, of the inundation of the whole 
region which it now serves to drain. The in- 
habitants of Sainothrace had a similar tra- 
ditionary belief, that the narrow strait by 
which the Euxino communicates with the 
Mediterranean was once closed, and that its 
sudden di8rui)tion produced a Deluge, which 
sw-ept the sea-coast of Asia, and burt^ some 
of their own towers. Tlie fact of traces of 
the action of water at a higher level in ah- 
cient times on these shores is unquestionable. 
. . . But that the trtidition was produced 
by speculation on its cause, not by an obscure 
recollection of its occurrence, is also clear ; 
for it has been shown, Cuvikr, Rev. du Globe, 
JO. 87, by physical proofs, that a discharge of 
the waters of the Euxine would not cause 
such a Deluge as the tradition supposed. . . 
The inhabitants of Polynesia have a tradition 
that the islands, with which their ocean is 
studded, are but the fragments of a continent 
which once existed. In Greece, the continent 
of Lyctonia was supposed to have been split 
into the islands of the Mediterranean. The 
inhabitants of the western part of Cornwall 
have a tradition that the Scilly Islands were 
qnce united to the mainland, by a tract now 
submerged. In none of these instances does 
any historical fact appear to lie at the foun- 
dation of the tradition, even where, as in the 
case last-mentioned, it is not in itself impro- 
bable. If the tradition of a Deluge is more 
widely spread than any of these, so also are 
thephenomenaon which it is founded. , . . 
Tl^ sand and Bhell8,~which induced Hero- 
dotus to* beligve, ii.l2, that all Lower Egypt, 
And even the hills above Memphis, had once 


been covered by the sea,— had lain there for 
ages, before they drew his attention; and 
surely his was not the first reflecting mind 
that had speculated on their origin. . . . 

If, from these marks of the action of water 
on the Earth the notion of a Deluge arose, 
it would not only include, as a necessary 
consequence, the destruction of all living 
things, but also the guilt of the race which 
thus violently perished. No principle appears 
more universally to pervade the legends of 
early times than that great calamities implied 
great guilt. At Mavalipuram, on the coast 
of Coromandel, the remains of several ancient 
temples and other buildings, now close to the 
sea, suggested the idea that a splendid city 
had been buried under the waters. Such a 
calamity must have been inflicted by the gods 
as a punishment for some enormous crime ; 
and this was found in the impiety of the 
tyrannical king, the great Bali. According 
to another account, the gods destroyed it, 
because its magnificence rivalled that of the 
celestial courts : see Sotti’HEY’s Kehama,\v. 
It was on account of the wickedness of the 
Atlantians tliat Jupiter submerged their 
island and drowned the whole race. 

A similar tale is related of an island near 
China, the impious inhabitants of which thus 
perished, while their righteous king escaped. 
The remains of buildings, or rocks which 
fancy has converted into such, seen through 
the transparent waters near the margin of 
lakes, have very generally given rise to legends 
of the destruction of towns for the wickedness 
of their inhabitants. Dr. Robinson, Trav. in 
Palest ,, mentions a tradition that a city 
had once stood in the desert between Petra 
and Hebron, the people of which had perished 
for their vices, and had been converted into 
stone. Seei'ZEN, who went to the spot, found 
no traces of ruins, but a number of stony 
concretions, resembling in form and size the 
human head. They had been ignorantly 
supposed to be petrified heads, and a legend 
framed to account for their owners suffering 
so terrible a fate. 

1196. How easily legends grew up in 
those days, through pious speculations, 
with reference to ancient facts or me- 
morials, the real meaning and true 
history of which was unknown, or had 
long been lost, may be gathered from 
one which Josephus, .^Iw^.I.ii., sets 
forth, as being quite as much a piece of 
authentic history, as that of the Flood 
itself or the Tower of Babel : — 

Seth, tidien he was brought up, and came to 
those yews, in which he could discern what 
was good, became a virtuous man ; and, a« 
he was himself of an excellent character, 
so did he leave children behind him, who 
'imitated his virtues. All these proved to be 
of good dispositions. They also inhabited 
the same country without dissensions, and in 
a happy condition, without any misfortune* 
falling upon them, till they died. They also 
were the inventors of that peculiar sort of 
wisdom, wliich is concerned with the heavenly 
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bodies and their order. And, that these in- 
ventions miffht not be lost before they were 
sufficiently known, upon Adanfs prediction 
that the world was to bo destroyed at one 
time by the force of fire, and at another time 
by the violence and quantity of water, they 
made two pillars, the one of brick, the other 
of stone, and inscribed their discoveries on 
them both, that, in case the pillar of brick 
should be destroyed by the flood, the pillar of 
8to!ic might remain, and exhibit those dis- 
coveries to mankind, and also inform them 
t hat there was another pillar of brick erected 
by them. Now this remains in the land of 
Siriad to this day. 

1197. The ground of the latte^r part 
of the above legeijd may have been the 

of the existence of remarkable 
pillars, which are said to have been 
erected by Sesostris, king of Egypt, to 
commemorate his victories, — not by 
S th, son of Adam, and his descendants. 
And this part of the legend may have 
given birtJi to the former part, via. that 
Adam made such a prediction. Hero- 
dotus writes of these, ii.l06 : — 

As to the pillars, which Sesostris, king of 
Flg.vpt, erected in thedilTerent countries, most 
of them arc no longer in existeuoo ; but in 
Syrian Palestine I myself saw some still re- 
maining. 

1198. Delitzsch observes, p.2i2 : — 

The legends about the Flood, which arc 

found in different nations, have just as much 
tluur corrective in the Biblical record, as this 
]jas in them a proof of its historical value. 
Ju them are similar fundamental portions, 
wliich form the basis of the heathen legends, 
only myth(»logically coloured, and altered in 
such a way, that the moral significance of the 
event retires into the background, the locality 
of the pla(;(* of settlement is brought as near 
as tlic hori/on of an universal Flood 

contracts itself more or less in national, 
special, interests, and the forma of national 
(rommon-life are carried back into the antedi- 
luvian time. Nearest to the Biblical record 
stand tlie Flood-legends of the West-Asiatia 
circle of nations. 

1199. So, Delitzsch says, in Persia, 
India, 'iiniXChina, there is a second group 
of Flood-legends, peculiar to the coun- 
tries of Eastern Asia. A third group is 
formed by the legends of the Grecian 
circle ; and a fourth by the legends of 
nations lying beyond the intercourse of 
the ancient world, as the Welsh, Mexi- 
cans, Peruvians : — 

The legend of the Mexicans and Islanders 
of Cuba agrees even as to the dove and raven., 
with the Biblical account. According to 
the legend of the Maousi-Indians in South 
America, the only man who survived the 
Flood, repoopled the earth by changing stones 
into men. According to that of the Tamanaks 
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of Orinoko it waft a pair of human beings, 
who cast behind them the fruit of a certain 
palm, and out of the kemeia sprang men and 
women. . . . Also the legends of a general 
Flood, among the Tahitians and other Society 
Islanders, betray an Asiatic origin, as gene- 
rally much in this group of prople reminds us 
of India. The inhabitants of Eaiatea show 
— as a proof that a flooding of the land once 
took place— the corals and mussels, which are 
found on the highest summits of the island. 

1200. The inference, which Delitzsch 
draws from the ‘ dove and raven ’ ap- 
pearing in the mythology of Mexico 
and Cyba, viz., that these legends are 
all most probably deriveil from one 
primeval historical fact, would be jus- 
tified, if the other chief details of the 
story were found repeated in these 
legends. Otherwise, it might be just 
as fairly argued that the primeval fact 
involved also the changing stones into 
men, which , appears so prominent in 
these South American legends, as well 
as in that of the Greeks. 

1201. In fact we can account for the 
observed resemblance in one or other of 
these three ways ; — 

(i) The ditferent legends do point 
to one common primeval fa ct ; but, if so, 
the ‘ stones ’ must have formed a feature 
in it quite as much as the ‘birds’ ; * 

(ii) The legends of the new World 
may have been derived from those of 
the Old ; but, if so, the American In- 
dians must have had connection with 
the old mythology of Greece, which 
contains the ‘ stones ’ as well as of In- 
dia, which has the ‘ dove ’ ; 

(iii) The legend in each case may have 
arisen from the same cause, viz., the 
inventive faculty of man, as he ob- 
served the circumstances with which he 
was surrounded, and pondered upon 
them. 

1202. We have just read that the in- 
habitants of Kaiat(ia produced, as a 
proof that a Flood of waters must 
have covered their country in former 
days,— 

the corals and mussels, which are found on 
the highest summits of the Island. 

Probably, we have here the real so- 
lution of the question before us. Th© 
Raiateans were right in believing that 
the existence of the remains of these 
shellfish upon their hills was* a cer- 
tain indication that the sea had once 
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COTered their laod. But they attri- 
buted to some remote era in the 
histwy of their own people, what, as 
we now know from tbe teachings of 
Geology, may have Iiappened vast 
ages — perhaps, even millions of years, 
— before man lived upon the face of the 
the earth. 

1203. It seems probable, then, that, 
in all these different nations, the dis- 
coveries, which were made from time 
to time of these remains of marine 
creatures, far away from the sea, and 
far above the sea-level, must have led 
to speculations upon the cause of these 
phenomena. And what' account could 
be given of them, but that they were 
the result of some tremendous Flood, 
which covered the whole earth, and left 
these .signs of its terrible violence upon 
the high mountain-tops, which were 
buried beneath the waters? In such 
a Flood all living things must have 
pprished, except such as might have 
been saved by some kind of floating 

1204. The legend, then, in each case 
would gradually shape itself, ac^cording 
to|he special peculiarities of the people 
or country in which it originated : just 
as the discovery of huge bones of ex- 
tinct animals, and the sight of the 
vast remains of ancient buildings, seem 
(1139) to have given rise in different 
countries to the legends about a race of 
primeval giants. It is quite possible 
also that, in certain cases, some actual 
fact, handed down by tradition from 
former days, may have helped to give 
a substantial basis to the legendary 
story. The Hebrew narrative, for in- 
stance, may have had a real historical 
foundation in some great Flood, which 
overwhelmed a considerable tract of 
country in the neighbourhood of 
Ararat ; just as it is possible that, since 
the existence of man upon earth, the 
country of Lyonness, between the 
Land’s End and Scilly Isles, has been 
actually submerged, as the Welsh 
legend teaches. 

1205. Thus the Scripture story of 
the Deluge may rest upon a reminis- 
cence of some tremenaous inundation 
of the ancient fatherland of the Hebrew 
tribes,— -possibly, as Baron Bunsen 
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supposes, resulting from geological 
changes, cqpnected with the formation 
of the present Caspian Sea, mixed up 
with recollections of some more recent 
catastrophe in the lower plains of Me- 
sopotamia, which are not unfrequently 
flooded by the Tigris and Euphrates, 
the latter of which rivers has its source 
in the Armenian mountains, and is 
swelled prodigiou.sly, at times, by the 
melting of the snows. It is noticeable 
that these inundations take place in 
the Sprwg, when Noah’s Flood also 
was at its height, which began with 
the autumnal rains in the middle of 
the second month (October), G.vii.ll, 
and was at its lieight, at the end of 
150 days, in the middle of the seventh 
month {March)^ G.viii.4. 

120G. We have the following account 
of such a Flood in the plains of Bag- 
dad in the month of April. 

A remarkable Flood occurred in April, 183f), 
in Mesopotamia, when the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates were both out at the same time, and 
the greatest exertions were required on the 
part of the inluibitants bf Bsigdad, to prevent 
their city fcdtoi being swept away by the in- 
undation. ... On April 21, L)r. Bki-l 
wrote to a relative that the water was high 
upon the ramparts cf* Bagdaci, and six feet 
above the level of the city. As far as the eye 
could reach, nothing was to be scon, from the 
highest tower of the Mosques, but a groat 
waste of Waters, studded here and there with 
a few date^oves, which appeared like little 
islands ; au cultivation in com and garden- 
produce waB completely destroyed. Thousands 
of square miles of country were at that time 
inundated, and numerous encampments of 
Arabs were drowncnl in the localities, where 
they hod been accustomed to dig wells for a 
scanty supply of brackish water. So exten- 
sive, indeed, was tlie inundation, that the 
Euphrates steamer, under the command of 
Captain Lynctfi, made long excursions across 
the newly-formed Flood. Nearly a third of 
MesoyKitamia was under water. Heywood’s 
VON Bohlen, ii./).178. 

Dr. Bell further mentions the fact 
that the ferry-boats in use on the 
Tigris at the present day are still 

covered with bitumen’ ; comp. 

‘Thou shalt pitch it within and without 
with pitch,’ Q.vi.l4. 

CHAPTER VII. 

GEN. IX. 1 -IX. 2 9. 

1207. G.ix.3. 

* Every creeping-thing that liveth, to you it 
shall be for food ; as the green herb^.l give to 
you all.’ 
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' Delitzsch not^s here, jp.271 : — 

Kot a£( though men had not yet enjoyed the 
use of any animal food, but no^ first it is 
allowed to them ; since; now that the fruit- 
fulness of the ^ound and the nourishing 
power of its products hhve been diminished 
by virtue of the divine curse, iii.l7,v.29, man 
required a more extensive and more strength- 
ening nutriment.' 

But it rather seems that, whatever 
may have been the case (1094) with th< 
Jehovist, the Elohist did not suppose 
that, before the Flood, animal-food was 
used, as he makes no provision of such 
food for Noah and his family durinf 
the twelve months in the Ark. An< 
yet, as already noted (1017), even in 
the eating of vegetables by men, or 
grasses and leaves by animals, — nay, 
even in the drinking of water, — there 
must have been abundant destruction 
of animal life, as comnion observation, 
and, at all events, the microscope, 
teaches. And great numbers of fish 
live by suction, and cause thus infinite 
destruction of animal life. 

As regards the curse, it may be ob- 
serv^ed that the Jehovist seems rather 
to regard the Flood as havinji produced 
an alle motion of toil, v,^9.viii.2l. 

1208. G.ix.4. 

‘ Only flesh, with its sotd, its blood, yo shall 
not eat.’ 

This may either be a recognition by 
the Elohist, in the form of art , express 
law, of a custom already existing in his 
time, of abstaining from the use of 
blood as food, or it may have been in- 
troduced with the view of checking and 
extirpating among the Hebrews the 
practice of eating raw meat, which, as 
Kalisch observes, is still customary 
among some tribes of Syria, as it is to 
a certain extent among the Zulus, but 
especially among the modern Abyssi- 
nians, who are said to eat raw steaks 
cut from the living animal: comf, IS. 
xiv.32. 

1209. G.ix.l3. 

* My bow do I set in the cloud.’ 

The writer evidently intends to ac- 
count in this way for the jirst appear- 
ance of the rainbow. This is the plain 
meaning of the language here used, 
which must be twisted to imply that^ 
though the rainbow had often been 
ssen before, — as it must have been, if 


there was rain and sunshine together 
before the Flood, — it was then first, 
after the Flood, made the sign of 
peace between God and man. , The 
writer supposes it was then first set in 
the clouds after the Flood. 

1210. Delitzsgh notes as follows, 

p.276 : 

It is plain that, in the writer’s meaning, the 
rainbow now appears for the first time, al- 
though— and this requires to be especially 
noticed — only tta/ rainbow, which is visible 
far off in the clouds of heaven, after they 
have discharged their burden of water. For 
tho same phenomenon of refraction is also to 
be observ^ at a waterfall, and it shows Itself 
at times in a dew-dropping mist. But first 
after tho deluge, with the entrance of the (so- 
callod) rainbow, entered also the natural con- 
ditions, which made possible tho appearance 
of the rainbow, as a cloud-bow bending itself , 
high and far away over the earth. The pro- 
duction of the rainbow through a co-operation 
according to natural laws, of air, and water, 
and light, is no proof against its origin and ob- 
ject as here described. 

The Hindoos see in it Indra’s weapon, [with 
which he discharged his aiTOWs of lightning 
against the Asurns, the assailants of heaven, 
and] which he placed by his side, [as a sign oi 
peace for men,] after his fight was ended. 
The Greeks named it Iris, [the daughter of 
Thaumas (tponder), Vma., JEn. ix.6, by Elcctra 
{briyhtneu), the daughter of Oceanw^ Hea. 
Theog. 2(>5,] ‘ the messenger between gods and 
men,’ [or they deemed it the path by which 
Iris herself descended]. Among the Germans 
it is the great bridge mEuie by the gods, connect- 
ing Heaven and Earth. . . . The Samoides 
call it the border on the mantle of Num, i.e. 
;he Deity. According to still existing German 
’olk-lore, golden coins drop from it, and, in 
the spot where it risas, there lies a golden 
key, or one finds hidden treasures. These and 
similar views, existing also outside of Israel, 
5how that the knowledge of the origin and 
signification of tlie rainbow hfid travelled out 
3f the house of Noah into the world of peoples, 
and had not yet qiiite died away, though over- 
30wered and repressed by various, and, in 
aart, contradictory imaginations. 

1211. Surely, we must believe that 
iheee and similar views are merely the 
results of human speculation upon the 
>rigm, and attempts to explain the 
meaning, of this remarkable phenome- 
lon. The Hebrew, however, is the most 
intelligent and beautiful of all these 
imaginings, and true, as beautiful. For 
it is true that God has set His bow in 
be heavens, as a sign of His goodwill 
to us. But He has done this from the 
ime when He first created the light 
and the rain, — not then first after the 
Flood. All things beautiful in heaven 
and earth are signs of His loving- 
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kindness, — of His special favour to a 
creature like man, who is gifted with 
power to behold this and other mani- 
festations of the glory and beauty of 
the universe, and with power also to 
reflect upon and realise their meaning, 
as messages of peace, with which our 
Father’s Goodness cheers us. The very 
flict, that we have eyes to see the rain- 
bow and rejoice in it, is a sign that we 
arc children of God, that we share His 
favour, and are not an accursed race. 

1212. The Elohist, then, was right, 
when he viewed the rainbow as a 
pledge of God’s continuing care for 
man ; though he has limited and nar- 
rowed its meaning, by connecting it 
thus with the story of the Flood. To 
the eyes of all mankind, the appear- 
ance of the mild hues of the rainbow 
afUr a storm is very soothing and re- 
freshing. As. Helitzsch says, jt?.277 : — 

Shining out upon the dark ground, which 
was just before discharging itself with light- 
ning flashes, it images forth the victoiy of 
the Divine Love over the dark fiery Wrath. 
Caused by the effect of the sun’s rays upon 
the gloomy mass of cloud, it is a figure of the 
willingness of the Ueavenly to penetrate and 
work upon the Earthly. Outspanned between 
Heaven and Earth, it announces peace be- 
tween God and Man. Overspanning the 
horizon, it shows the all-embracing univer- 
eality of the covenant of grace. 

1213. These metaphors may be mul- 
tiplied to any extent, and they have 
their proper use, as imaginative expres- 
sions setting forth broken images of 
the great eternal truth before our eyes. 
But wo must not forget that a rainbow 
may herald a tremendous coming storm, 
as well as illuminate the dark cloud 
that has passed. 

And, indeed, Homeb speaks of it 
as a ‘portent,’ foretelling either war 
or winter-storms, iZ.xi.27 '28,xvii.547- 
48 ; and the Chinese also regard it as 
the prognosticator of calamity. 

1214. We may fall back with a sure, 
quiet, trust on the flrmer ground of 
the comprehensive fact just mentioned, 
that He, who has made the rainbow 
and other things so grand and beauti- 
ful, and has given us eyes to see, and 
hearts to appreciate, the beauty and 
glory of His works, has surely kind 
and gracious thoughts towards us. He 
would nut mock a world lying under 
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the power of the wicked one, — a race, 
of whom (as some suppose) the vast 
majority are doomed to endless woe, — 
with these bright exhibitions of His 
Goodness : for ‘as His Majesty is, so 
is His Mercy.’ Ecclus.ii.l8. 

1215. G.ix.25. 

‘ Cursed be Canaan : a servant of servants 
shall he be to his brethren.’ 

The other descendants of Ham, ac- 
cording to G.x.6, viz.y the Ethiopians 
(Cush), the Egyptians (Mizraim), and 
the Moors (Phiut), are not included witli 
Canaan under this sentence of servi- 
tude ; nor are the Babylonians and As- 
syrians, the descendants of Cush, 
x.8-12, or the different offshoots of 
Mizraim, 'P.13,14, as the Philistines. 
Only Canaan is doomed to bo a ‘ ser- 
vant of servants to his brethren.* This 
Scripture, therefore, though so often 
appealed to for this purpose, gives 
not the least sanction to the notion, 
that the African races, generally— as 
‘ sons of Ham ’ — are doomed to be 
slaves. 

1216. Some explain the fact of the 
Canaanites alone being selected for 
this condemnation, by supposing that 
Canaan, Ham’s youngest son, was the 
first to detect his grandfather’s condi- 
tion, and reported it scoffingly to his 
father, — though the Bible says nothing 
of this. Helitzsch writes, p.281 : 

Noah’s curse lights on Ham, not in the case 
of all his descendants, but solely in that of 
Canaan, tho youngest of them : the others 
receive neither blessing nor curse ; and that, 
too, has its meaning in reference to the 
world’s history. But is it, then, reconcilable 
with the righteousness of God, that for Ham’s 
sin Canaan should be punished, and not in 
person merely, but in the entire body of his 
Ascendants ? Noah looks through the inner- 
most machinery of the actions of his sons: 
the development, proceeding from these acts ns 
first beginnings, is spread out before his pro- 
phetic eyes. His curse attaches itself to the 
descendants of Canaan, in so far as Gie sin of 
their father became the type of their moral 
condition ; and between them and their sin 
arises a chain of consequences, occasioned 
through thoir tribal extension and national 
unity. 

1217. Supposing, however, that the 
Jehovist wrote in a far later age than the 
days of Moses, e.a. in Solomon’s age, 
it would be obvious that these words 
contain no prediction^ but rather, — 
like the ‘Song of Moses, ’-“-convey, 
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most probably, an actual description of 
the state of things when the writer 
lived. The history of Samuel, Saul, 
and David, exhibits several obstinate 
struggles with the tribes, whom the 
migrating Hebrews found in possession 
of the ]and of Canaan. And many 
more such struggles must have pre- 
ceded those times. The story before 
us seeks to find a justification for the 
manner in which the Canaanites were 
subdued, and subjected, as we find 
they were, for instance, in Solomon’s 
days, lK.ix.20,21 : — 

‘ All the people that were left of the Amo- 
ritcB, Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebn- 
sites, which were not of the children of Israel, 
their children that were left after them in the 
land, Avhoni the children of Israel also were 
not able to exterminate, upon these did 
Solomon levy a tribute of bond-service unto 
this day.’ 

1218. Hence is explained the signifi- 
cant repetition of the fact, that Ham 
was the ‘father of Canaan,’ -^.18,22. 
The vicions practices of the Canaanites 
are accounted for by their being sup- 
posed to inherit the shameless character 
of tlieir progenitor. The other great 
Hamite nations, as th6 Egyptians and 
Babylonians, would in that case, pro- 
bably, not bo included with Canaan 
in the sentence of servitude, for the 
reason that, at the time when these 
words were written, there was no like- 
lihood of those mighty nations being 
ever so reduced. 

1219. G.ix.20. 

‘ And Noah began to be a man of the 
ground, and he planted a vineyard.’ 

Von Bohlen observes, ii,jp.l48: — 

It is well hnown that the finest vines grow 
over the whole of the Caucasus, and frequently 
in a wild state,— so abundantly, Inde^, that 
in some parts the trees throughout whole 
forests are covered with vines, Eli’IIIN stone, 
Kabul, i.409. The Grrccian mythology also 
transfers hither the scene of the legend of 
Dionysus (or Bacchus). 

1220. G.ix.27. 

* and (He) shall dwell in the tents of Shem.' 

The true meaning of the verse seems 
to be, ‘and He (Elohim) shall dwell in 
tlie tents of Shem,’ i.e. though He shall 
bless and ‘enlarge’ Japheth, yet the' 
Shemite race — that is, of course, more 
particularly, the Hebrews, — shall be His | 
favourites, among whom He will dwell, 
— which the Tarff. OnJe. expresses by 
sayingi ‘ He shall make His Shechinah ^ 
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to dwell in the tents of Shem.* The 
Hebrew word, shaclmn^ here employed 
is that used habitually to express Jeho- 
vah’s dwelling ‘in the midst of ’Israel, 
E.XXV.8, xxix.45,46, N.xxxv.34, 1K.tL 
13, &c., for which yas/iflu is never used; 
and though the latter word is used oc- 
casionally with reference to J ehovah’s 
dwelling in the Temple, 2S.vii.6, lK.viii. 
13, &c., yet it expresses more properly 
His settled abode in Heaven^ lK.viii.30, 
39, 43, 49, &c. The complete phrase, 
indeed, ‘dwell in the tents of’ fcael, is 
not used anywhere of Jehovah ; but we 
find ‘dwell {shachan) in the midst of the 
camps of’ Israel in H.v.3, In Job xi.l4 
we read, ‘ Let iniquity not dwell.v(«^fl^ 
cJmi) in thy tents ^ whereas we have in 
lCh.v.lO 

‘ They made war with the H^arites, who 
fell by their hand, and they rfweff (yashav) in 
their tents' 

1221. If ‘Elohim’ be the subject of 
the verb, the meaning of the passage, as 
we have said, is obvious : ‘ Elohim will 
bless and prosper Japheth ; but He will 
make His abode with His people Israel* 
If ‘Japheth ’ be the subject, it is not so 
easy to explain the allusion. Targ. Jon, 
has, ‘ His sons shall be proselyted and 
dwell in the schools of Shem.’ But 
were tlie sons of Ham to be excluded 
from this privilege ? Manifestly not : 
since the children of an Egyptian in 
the third generation might ‘ enter into 
the congregation of Jehovah,’ D.xxiii.8. 
Still less can the words be explained of 
the reception of the Japhethites into 
the Church, as Augustine* and Jeromef 
understand them : since surely the en- 
joyment of this blessing would not 
have been limited to two-thirds only of 
the great human family. 

1222. There may be^ here, as some sup- 
pose, a reference to an introduction of 
Japhethites, by colonisation or conquest 
into the district which belonged pro- 
perly, in the writer’s view, to the sons 
of Shem. The words in this case are 

* Aug. c. Famtum, xii.24 : ‘ in the tents of 
Shem, i.e. in the Churches, which the Ai)ogtle8, 
the sons of the Prophets liave built.’ 

t JEii. Trad. Heb.: * in saying, ‘ and let him 
dwell in the tents of Shem,’ he prophesiee 
concerning us, who engage ourselves in the 
study and science of the Scriptures, now that 
Israel has been cast out.’ 
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thought to imply that the descendants 
of Japheth should be so numerous, that 
there should be no longer room for 
them in their old locations, and they 
would overflow into those of Shem. 
But if so, our want of sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the details of Israelitish 
history makes it impossible to con- 
jecture with ^qy d^^ of, e^nfidence 
the circumstances " retired to, —more 
especially, as we have not yet arrived 
at any definite conclusion as to the age, 
in whidi this Jehovistic passage was 
most probably written. 

1223. Possibly, bodies of people of 
Japhetic origin, among whom are 
reckoned in x.2,4, the Cimmerians 
{Gomer\ Scythians {Magog), Medes 
{Madai), Thracians ( Tiras), Greeks 
{Javan), including Hellas {Elisha), 
and Cyprus {Kittim), — some, perhaps, 
for trading purposes, others, it may be, 
forced on by the increase of population, 
— had settled in some parts of the 
land of Canaan itself, which was 
reckoned as belonging of right to the 
Hebrew tribes, and had been allowed 
to do so without opposition. It is not 
unlikely that, on the northern boun- 
daries of Palestine, there was always a 
pressure from without : and we read in 
Js.ix.l of — 

* Lhe land of Zabulon and the land of Nephtha- 
lim, by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, 
Galilee of the Gentiles* 

In the time of Josiah, it is known, a 
formidable horde of Scythians over- 
spread Media, and almost all Asia. 
They then marched towards Egypt, 
and were diverted by presents from 
the King Psarametichus. Upon this 
they returned into Palestine ; some of 
them plundered the temple of Astarte. 
at Ascalon ; others settled at Bethshan, 
in the tribe of Manasseh, which from 
them was called Scythopolis. 

1224. Something of this kind may 
have happened in earlier days. 

Or the reference may be to the fiict 
that the Medes, JaphethiUs, lived in 
close contact with the Assyrians and 
Mesopotamians, Shemites, or to the 
founding of GreeJc settlements upon the 
coast of Asia. 

Or, perhaps, the words may be meant 
to express nothing more than this, that ^ 


there was no bar to the existence of 
friendly relations between the Hebrews 
and the people of Japhetic descent, 
whereas a very different feeling was 
entertained by the former towards the 
Canaanites. 

But, on the whole, we prefer to adhere 
to the view expressed above (1220). 

CHAPTER VIII. 
gen.x.I-x.32. 

1225. G.X. 

In this chapter we have a very in- 
teresting record of the extent of the 
Jehovist's geographical and ethnologi- 
cal knowledge, — though it gives plain 
signs, of course, of the limited know- 
ledge of the times. As Delitzsch 
notes, p.289 : — 

We cannot avoid the admis.'^ion, that the 
horijjon of the author of thi« tabular list of 
nations was only as wide as the relations of 
his time allowed. Hence it is exphiined why 
e.g. he leaves the Chinese unmentioned, who 
are probably named [?] in ls.xlix,12, ‘ and 
the.se from the land of Sinim,’ but who in the 
time of Joshua [? Solomon], in which we 
place the composition of the Table, were as 
yet unknown in Western Asia. They were 
not know7i either to the Egyptians, whose 
ethnographical knowledge, as the monuments 
indicate more and more clearly, was, in con- 
sequence of the conquering expeditions of the 
Pharaohs, surprisingly extensive, or to the 
Phnenicinns, although their ahip.s went west- 
ward, as far as Spain, and eastwarvi, as far as 
India. 

1226. We find here registered many 
names of countries, cities, and peoples, 
of which the writer had, doubtless, 
heard some rumour, — and especially, 
if ho wrote in Solomon’s days, through 
the closer intercourse which in that age 
existed between the people of Israel 
and the Phcenicians, lK.v.l-12,x.22, 
and also the Egyptians, lK.iii.l,x.28,29. 
Many of them are named in Ez.xxvii. 
as having commerce .with Tyre, e.g., 
Kittim, Elisha, Arvad, Elam, Lud, 
Phut, Aram, Togarmah, Dedan, Sheba, 
Raamah, &c., comp, especially, ‘Javan, 
Tubal, Meshech,’ named in the same 
order in G.x.2,Ez.xxvii.l3. 

1227. But about some of these he 
may have known little more than the 
bare name, or stories current among 
the common people. We have an 
instance of such popular talk in 'i;.9, in 
the case of Nimrod : — 

‘He was a mighty one in hunting before 
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Jehovah: wherefore it is said, Even as 
Niniro{i, the mighty one in hunting before 
Jehovah. 

Knouel ub.servos, 6V>?.2^.103, that| 
liis account of nations— - 
confines itself to Europe, Northern Africa, 
and Western Asia, and in particular reaches 
eastward only so far as to the pt^ople lying 
next lieyond the Tigris. It includes, conse- 
cjnently, about tlic same extent of district 
was covered by the commerce of the Phoeni- 
cians at the time of its coipposition ; and we 
may assume tliat the ethnological knowledge 
expressed in it is in a great measure derived 
from the connection of the Hebrew with the 
Cauaanito Phoenician people. 

1228. No tribes are so fully described 
ns those of Cnuann, v. 15-19. Tucii 
writes, pA 99 ; — 

In the plainest manner the vaf}o7rul interest 
of the writer betrays itself in reference to tlie 
Oanaanites, who, contrary to the actual rela- 
tions, are derived from Ham, in order to ex- 
clude them from having anything in common 
witli the yhemitos, espoeially tlio Hebi'cws, 
for which preparacion is already made in ix.2*>. 
Wliilo recognising in all these indications tlie 
IMrew, who allows his feeling of interest to 
influence his combinations, we have at the 
^•iuni'tiTno gninH a measure nf the value of the 
u !!'■!(' 'rjibi* .v\ hif'i;, ac< i*r-lii:s'!.. r with 

niiieh diCii, ciu 'inin i .-i -i ;r 'm other 

(iuarters, delivers mucli, which rests upon 
si)ecial modes of explanation aiid private 
speculations ; and wo have through the Table 
itself no certain guarantee for any statomonts, 
where other ancient authorities leave us in 
the dark, — to say nothing of those which arc 
contradictetl by them. 

1229. The nations of Eastern Asia 
are not mentioned at all, liavinf^ pro- 
bably been unknown, even by nafne, to 
the Jeliovist, who, h(jwever, as already 
observed (1105), appears to iiave had 
some Ta^iu^ notion of the existence of 
distant Eastern nations, not reckoned 
among the descendants of 8eth, In a 
later ago, when these nations became 
belter known, attempts were made to 
connect thcmi with Noah through Ja- 
pheth, whom Arabic * writers describe 

* 8omc ]lal>binical writers also make Shem 
to he the yotnujeM son of Noah, ni)on these 
grounds : 

(i) The order of the genealogy in G. x is 
(i) Japheth, (ii) Ham, (iii) .Shem. 

Avjf. This appears to be thus arranged, in 
order to bring the family of Shem into c*onnec- 
tion with the account of hie descendant Abra- 
ham, in the following chapters. 

(ii) If Noah begat a son at the age of five 
hundred, v.02, and entered the Ark at the age 
of six hundred, vii.ll, and yet Shem was only 
a hundred years old, two years after the 
Hood, :d. 10, he must have been thQ youngest 
son, and Japlietli the eldest. 
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as the eldestf not — as he is in the 
Bible — the youngest, son of Noah. 
Thus Kaeisch writes, 6^c?i.p.236 : — 

They relate that Noah gave him (Japheth) 
a mysterious stone, long preserved in the pos- 
session of the Mongolians, on which the holy 
name of God was written, and which furnished 
him with power to call down rain from the 
skies at his pleasure. They consider him as 
an inspired prophet, and as the ancestor of 
the Turks, and call him,*therfeforei Aboulturk ; 
and tliey ascribe to him seven sons, by whom 
he became tlie sire of as many' tribes or na- 
tions, the most celebrated of which are the 
Chinese, the Goths or Scythians, the, itussians, 
and the Turcomans. 

1230. Many names of peoples and 

place.s are here set do\^m as names of 
individuals, such as Tarsliisli, vA, 
Sidon, z;.15, Opliir and Havilali, t^29. 
(So Mizraim, t’.13,l'l, wliich is merely 
the dual name of the Double Egypt, 
Upper and Lower, begets six sons, each 
of wliose names is a Plural Proper 
Name, and evidently represents a tribe 
or people, ‘Caslubim, out of 

whom cam(.‘ Philistim,’ the Philistines. 
Thus the Arabs derive the Persians 
Prom Fhuris, tlie son of Aram, the son 
of Shem, and the Pomans from 

the son of Esau, the son of Isaac. 
From the occurrence' of the above 
Plural Name's and Patronymics it is 
plain that the writer was aware of tha 
real nature of tlie account which he 
was giving, — that ho himself did not 
mean these names to be taken as the 
names of indi\idual men, — at least, 
not in all cases, — but wished to be 
understood as writing a chorograpJiic 
description of the v.'orld as then known. 

1231. Knouel writes thus, p.l06 : — 

As the Greeks assumed the mythical persons 

of Pelagus, Lelex, Hellen, Alolus, I)orus» 
Achmus, Ion, Tyrrhenus, Iber, Kaltua, Scythes, 
Sic., as ])rogonitors of the peoples of like name, 
fc'o the Ilt*brtnvs refern'd back the different 
nations to separate progenitors having the 
same names. This appears also from the sig- 
nification and form of the names. They are 
partly designations of countries, [Cush, Phut, 
Havilah, Mi'.iraim, &c.] which pfissed over 
from the countries to their inliabitants, and 

Ans. It is plain that in the lists of G.v,xi, the 
ancestors of Abraham arc, in every other in- 
stance, the first-born sons of their respective 
fathers, — (the Elohist knowing nothing of 
Cain and Abel), — and it is not likely that the 
case of Shem would be exceptional. Perhaps, 
it is merely meant in xi.lO to mark Shem’s age 
as a hundred at the time when the Flood 6<?- 
5ra«,two years after which he begat Aphaxad. 

D I) 
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then are applied to the assumed progenitors, 
— partly plural names, [Kittim, Dodanim, 
Ludim, &c.]. which do not suit the pro- 
genitors, as single individuals,— partly pa<ro- 
np 7 jucs, [Jobusite, Amorite, Girgashite, &c.,] 
■which apply to races, not to single persons. 
In the last two cases, it seems almost as if the 
author himself had not thought of separate 
in(li\dduals as progenitors. Leaving out of 
consideration the derivation of the peoples, 
this list of nations is an historical document, 
for the nations brought forward in it are his- 
torical : their existence was the occasion of 
the author’s composing his description, and 
his knowledge enabled liim to do so. We neetJ 
not be stUrprised at this, if we realise the rela- 
tion of the Hebrews to the Phteuicians, and 
their comprehensive commerce. 

And Kalisch adds, Gm.p.235 

The Hindoos also connected all the nutions 
of which they htul the least kn whdge, with 
their own history. But they traced the < ther 
nations to illegitimate alliances witl) the 
difforo,nt castes, and regarded them all as 
impure rebels. 

1232. The word ‘Canaan,’ 

means ‘low,’* ?>. Jjtwlandft^ in 
opposition to Aram, 'high,’ the High- 
lands of Syria^ Mr. Giiove describes 
the district of Aram, Smith’s Diet, of 
the liible^ i.^.98, as — 

the great mass of that high table-land, which 
rising with sudden abruptness from tbe Jor- 
dan and the very margin of the Lake of 
Gennesareth, stretches at an e1evati<jn of no 
less tliaii 2,000 feet above the level of the R(!a 
to the banks of the Euphrates itself, contrast- 
ing strongly wdth the low land borderi7ig on 
the Mf-diterranea)), the ‘land of Canaan,’ or 
the ‘low country.’ 

And he writes of Canaan, Ib., i.246 : 

High as the le^'el of much of the country 
west of the Jordan undoubtedly is, there are 
several things which must always have pre- 
vented, as they ^still prevent, it from leaving 
an impression of elevation. Those arc — 

(i) That remarkable, wide, maritime ])lain, 
over which the eyi* ranges for miles from the 
central hills, — a feature of i he country, whieli 
cannot be overlooked by the most casual t)b- 
server, and which impresses itself most in- 
delibly on the recollection ; 

(ii) The still deeper, and still more remark- 
able and impressive, hollow of the Jordan 
valley, a view into which may be commanded 
from almost any of the heights of central 
Palestine ; 

(iii) The almost constant presence of the 
line of the mountains cast of the Jordan, — 
which from their distance have the effect 
more of an enormous cliff than of a mountain 
range,— Icmking dowui on the more broken 
and isolated hills of Canaan, — and furnishing 


* vSo Augustine says, Op. Omw.vi.p.oOl, 
‘ Why, however, the land was called ‘ Canaan,’ 
the interpre ation of this name explains ; for 
‘ Canaan’ is interpreted t > mean ‘ low.’ 
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a constant standard of height, before which 
everything is dwarfed. 

1233. The above is, beyond a doubt, 
the true meaning of tbe word as ex- 
pressing the country. But tbe Hebrew 
writer has introduced a person, — Ca- 
naan, the son of Ham, — and given him 
eleven sons, 'of whose names nine are 
tribal names, and one is the name of the 
ancient city, Sidon. The Canaanites 
were, in poini of fact, tlu^ lowland 
tribes of that district, including more 
particularly the Phoenicians, who lived 
upon the coast, and who both called 
themselves Canaanites, and are so 

I called in the Bible. Tims we read : — 

Is.xxiii.n, ‘ Jehovah hath commanded con- 
ceniing Canaan [ = Tyre] ’ ; 

Zcph.ii.-'), ‘ O Canaan, land of the Philis- 
tines.’ 

So Sidon is named as the firstborn of 
Canaan, G.x.15; and, accordingly, in 
the lists of th(f aboriginal tribes, E.iii. 
8,17,&e., th(' first place is always given 
to the ‘Canaanite’ in the stricter sense 
of the word, i.c. the I’hcenicians. 

1234. Gesenius says of the name 
Canaan, Ileh. Gr. p.^ ; — 

It is the native name both of theCananiiit- 
ish tribes in Palcstiiio, and of those who dwelt 
at the foot of Lebjuion, and on the Syrian 
coast, whom we call Plunniciaiis, wliile they 
are called Ki iniiiaii, ‘ Canaan,’ on their own 
coins. Also the people of Carthage gave them- 
selves the same naiiK'. 

The Hebrew tribes were originally 
Syrians, i.e. Aramreaus or Highlanders. 
But probaldy, as Ave shall presently see, 
they were in reality kindred tril)cs 
with and spoke the same hingnage as, 
the Canaanites or Jjowlanders, whence 
the Hebrew language is called, in Is. 
xix.18, ‘the (lip) language of (.Canaan.’ 

1235. In all probability, tbe nations 
in this chapter are, as Knouel says, 
historical, — that is, they had a real ('x- 
istence in the views of the Avriter, and 
are not, as some ha\T supposi'd, in 
many cases, a mere fiction of liis own 
imagination. There is, however, one 
point, in respect of which there is an 
indication of artificiality in the list, 
viz., that there are exactly seventy 
national names given in this register, 
if we omit the passage about Nimrod,* 

* 8o Avrites Mr. Bevan, Smith’s Diet, of tJie 
Bible, p.545 ; ‘ It does not seem to have formed 
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<'.8-1 2, which has some appearance of 
being a later interpolation, whether by 
the same or another writer, — (since 
live sons of Cush are given in v.7, and 
it is strange that the stoi^’ should begin 
<'.8, * and Cush begat Nimrod,’) — and 
which at all events is concerned with 
the acts of an individual person, and 
not with a tribe or people. This 
nuipber ‘ seventy ’ may have reference 
to the ‘ seventy ’ souls of the House of 
Jacob, which came into Egypt, G.xlvi. 
27 : romp, also D.xxxii.S, — 

‘ When the Most High divided to the nations 
their inheritance, when He separated the sons 
of Adam, JIc set the bounds of the )>eople 
according to the nionbrr of the ciiildren of 
Israel,’ 

123G. But there are several discre- 
pancies in this nccoimt, which show 
some uncertainty in th(' traditions, re- 
ports, or theories, on which tlie wTiter 
relies ; and thcr(^ are other points, on 
which it is at variance with llic ethno- 
logical science of the present day. 

Thus tlie names of Slieba and 
Havilah, — doubtless, the names of 
countries, — occur both among tlio sons 
of V.7, and the sons of Shem^ 

r.28,29 ; and again Sheba occurs among 
the gi’andsons of Abraham, xxv.3. 
There may have been ttvo brandies of 
oadi of those two tribes, one settled on 
the E. coast of Africa, the otlier in 
Arabia; and tJie first in ojich case may 
have be(‘n reckoned by the writer with 
tlie sons of Ham, and th(‘ other with the 
Sheniites. But then the two branches of 
each name must really have been re- 
lated to each other ; they must have 
])een both Shemitic, or both Hairiitic. 
And so Delitzsck notes, ^>.307 : — 

It is impossiblo for us to koo]) asunder the 
Cushite Kbeba, x.7,tlie Ooktanite Sheba, x.28, 
and the Abrnhnmit" Si'e'':;. vvv.d. 

1237. Bu! if-', th--.! '■ .Sheba and 
Hedan, who are rc'ckoned togeth(W as 
grandsons of the Shemitr, Abraham, 
xxv.3, must be connected with the 
Humite Slu'ba and Dedan of x.7. 

part of the original genealogical statemont, 
but to be an interpolation of a later date. Jt 
is the only instance in which personal cha- 
racteristics are attributed to any of the 
names mentioned. T^:c provr’’b;fd e\pre«i«ion. 
which it embodies, be^'L-u'.' ;> t rii.:iiu»nai 
and fragmentary character ; and there is 
nothing to connect the passage either with 
what precedes or with what follows it.’ 


Again, Tarshish* {Tartessus in 
Spain), and Kittim (Cj/prm), which 
are known to have been Phoenician 
settlements, are classed among the Ja- 
phethites^vA, though Sidon or Phoenicia 
itself is plated among the Hamites.v.lb, 
The Medcsolso (Madai)are separated 
as Japhethites from the probably kin- 
dred tribes of Asshur and Elam, who 
are reckoned as Shemites, — ^perhaps 
because the territory of the Medcs was 
supposed to extend indefiniteiir towards 
the north. 

* The Chronicler Avrites.2Ch.ix.21, — ‘For 
the king’s ships imit to Tarshish with the 
servants of Hiram : every three yoars came 
the ships of Tarshish bringing gold and silver, 
ivory, and apes, and peacocks,’ to king Solo- 
mon. Here he has evidently meant to copy 
the corresponding datum in llv.x,22: — ‘For 
tlic king had at sea a «ur?/ of Tarshish with 
the navy of Hiram : onccj in throe years carfte 
the nar}f of Tarshish, bringing gold and silver, 
ivory, and apes, and peacocks.’ But the 
Avriter in Kings speaks only of a ‘ navy of 
Tarshish,’ i.e. a fleet of merchaat-ressels, the 
jdirase ‘ shij) of Tni'shish’ having 1)ecomo 
proverbial for ‘merchantman,’ r,^.xlviii.7,Js. 
ii.l fi,xxiii.l ,14,lx.J).Ez.xxvii.25, from the great 
traffic which tlie Phmnicians had with Tar- 
shish (or Tartessus) in Spain. The Chronicler, 
however, has understood the expression /fte- 
rall}/, and therefore Avrites of Solomon’s ships 
going to Tarshish. 

So Avo find in lK.xxii.4R, ‘ Jehosliaphat made 
ships of Tarsh>sh to go to Ophir for gold : bnt 
they went not, for the ships Avere broken at 
N r.’ But in 2Ch.xx..‘)«,;i7, we read, 

• \!i.i ■!«• himself Avith him to make 

ships to (JO to Tarslii>h ; and thty made the 
ships at Ezion-geber. . . And the ships were 
broken, that tlioy were not able to go to 
Tarshish.’ That is to say, the earl Lor writer 
says, A^ery correctly, that Solomon built 
'merchant ships at Ezion-geber, at the top of the 
Jted Sea, to go to Ophir, on the SE. coast of 
Arabia : \Affieroas the (Jlu’onicler says that 
Solomon made ships on the Rod Sea to go to 
a iKjrt in Spain. Some commentators have 
attempted to ‘reconcile’ the difficulty by 
sujiposing Tarshisli to be in Asia : but there 
is Jio real ground Avhatever for this : comp, 
Ts.xxiii.d, Jon.i.3, from Avhich it is plain that 
Tarshish was directly accessible from tlio 
coast of Palestine. Mr. Tavisij;:ton Avritos, 
Smith’s IJkt. of the Jiible, iii.2J.1440: ‘The 
compiler of the Chronicles, misapprehending 
the expression ‘ sliijis of Tarshish,’ supposed 
that they meant ships destined to go to Tar- 
shish ; whereas, although this was the original 
meaning, thoAvords had come to signify large 
Phoenician ships of a particular size and 
description, destined for long voyages, just as 
in England ‘ East Indiaman ’ was a general 
name given to vessels, some of which were 
not intended to go to India at all. . . . This 
alternative is in itself by far the most proba- 
ble, and ought not to c ccasion any Bu:^rise.’ 

DD 2 
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1238. On ?.’.8-12 Kalisch writos, 
Gen,p.256 : — 

The whole imiwrt of this interesting pas- 
sage has been iK^rvei’tod and contorted. The 
‘hero’ Nimrod has been, [through a false 
interpretation of his name, as from 
‘rebel,’] transformed not only into a'^ant, a 
tyrant, and a ravnger, but into a rebel against 
the authority of God, into a proclaimer of 
wicked principles, teaching the docile people 
that they owe all their happiness to their own 
virtue and exertion, and not to the power 
and goodness of God, — that the Divine rule 
was an intolerable tyranny, which had in- 
flicted a gfcneral Flood, but which they could 
for the future escape by gathering around one 
great centre, ^ho tower of Babel. He was 
regarded as a hunter of men, ns well ns of 
wild-beasts ; his very name is l)elieve<l to 
imply impious revolt ; he has been identifiwl 
with tile fearful monsbu* ‘ Grion,’ [calhxl 
KvsH, ‘fool’ or ‘knave,’ .lob.xxxviii.:}! ,] 
chaintxl in tbe ex])aii8e of heaven with inde- 
structible fetters, to warn and to tendfy ; he 
was, among tlie later Arabic writers, tlie 
subj«5t of incrwlible fables, which (it is as- 
serted) arc hinted at in tliOhe verses. And all 
this because Nimrod is here called a ‘hero’ 
and a ‘ mighty huntsman ' 1 

1239. G.X.21. 

‘ Sheiii . . . the father of all tlie sons of 
Eber.’ 

By ‘.sons of Ebor (llcZ/rr) ’ arc evi- 
dently meant * Hel)rew.s ;* in other 
words, the writer here d('duees from 
the name of an imaginary p(Tsonal 
ancestor, as a patronymic, the apptd- 
lative name, * Hebrew,’ which is most 
probably derived from liehcr, ‘ acro.ss, 
beyond, on the other .side of,’ and was 
applied by the Canaanites to the people 
of I.srael, as men wlio had ‘ cros.sed 
over,’ i.c. had come originally from 
beyond tin* Eiiphrate.s. Henee the 
LXX ex])rcss tlie word ‘Hebrew’ by 
TT^pdrvs, ‘one from th^‘ oth(T skh* 
and exactly in the same way the na- 
tives of Xatal .sp(‘ak of tlie thousands 
of fugitive Zulus, wlio have ‘erossod- 
over ’ the boundary Kiver Tugela into 
tlie British colony, for protection from 
their tyrannical kiiig.s, as ahawden/o, 

‘ erossed-over.’ 

1240. Thus ‘Eber' in this passage is 
not really the name of a man, but, as 
Mr. Bevax says, Smith's JJict. of the 
Bible, iii.^xloir), — 

represents geographically the district acrons 
(i.e. eastward of) the Euphrates. . . the 
country, which hod been tbe crtullc of tlieir 
race, and from wbioh they had emigrated 
Avestward into Palestine. jhA.p.llO. 


.1-X,32. 

The name ‘Hebrew’ is first u.sod 
of Abraham, G.xiv.l3. It is applied 
to his de.scendants only in the moutli 
of foreigners, G.xxxix.l4,17,xli.l2,E.i. 
lG,ii.6,7, LS.iv.6,9,xiii.l9,xiv.ll,xxix.3, 
or when tliey are contra.sted with 
foreigners, CT.xl.ir>,xliii.32.E.i.l5,19,ii. 
11,1 3,xxi. 2,D.xy. 1 2, 18. xi ii. 3, 7. 

• 1241. The Jehovist in thi.s ch^Dter 
has deduced the inhabitants or the 
countries with which he was b(\st 
acquainted, (whether through extended 
intercourse with Egypt, Phmnicia, and 
the East, or through other means,') 
from tlie three sons of Noah, Shem, 
Ham, and Jjipheth. In HebrcAv, the 
name Ham, Jehao/, would be tb'riyable 
from the, word klnDtiam, ‘be hot' ; but 
its real origin apiiears to be the native 
designation for Egypt, khoni, * tin* 
black country,’ — Pi.utauch, 

(whence ‘chemistry,’ ‘alchemy,’) — 

I which it received from the colour of 
its soil. 

1242. The name Japlndh, yephdh, is 
supposed by .some to be derived from 
yaphah, ‘be fair, beautiful,’ and to 
have reference to the light colour of 
the European nations: whih^ Bhoti, 
mi'uns ‘a nanns renown,’ vi.4,xi.4, and 
may imply the favour with which the 
Hebrew branch of the Shemites yvas dis- 
tinguis]i(‘d by Jehovah, or more gono- 
rall}’’, the grandeur and fame, which, in 
the earlie.st liistorical times, Avas at- 
tacheil to thi; nations of Western 
Asia ; ro^j/p. in niodeiai Eiirop(‘, ‘ la 
grande nation.’ The Jehovist, how- 
ever, in ix.27, connects the name Ja- 
pheth with 'paihah, ‘ enlarge.’ Some, as 
Bitttmanx, conn eel it with the Greek 
lupcto}^. The Targ. Jer. upon G.ii.7, 
says that God^ created man ‘red, blael:, 
and Avhite,’ — showing that tin* idea- 
of a tripl(^ partition of mankind, ac- 
cording to colour, Avas current among 
the J(‘ws. 

1243. Tliose, avIio receive the Jeho- 
vist’s account as a sufficient explana- 
tion of the origin of the different nations 
of antiquity, must be prepared to ex- 
plain how such remarkable permaneid 
differences in the shape of the skull, 
bodily form, colour, physiognomy, a.s are 
exhibited on tlie most ancient Eg}q')tiaii . 
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moinimeiit«, — where wo see depicted 
the Mongol with his distinctive features, 
shaven except the scalp-lock on the 
crown, or else with long hair and thin 
mousta<ihe, and the Negro, black, flat- 
nosed, thick-lipped, woolly- haired, just 
exactly as now, the children even with 
little tufts of woolly hair erect upon 
their heads, (see 2'ypcs of Mankin<2^ 
jh 252, fig. 173 ,) with many corr(‘spond- 
ing peculiarities in other cases, — cculd 
have developed themselves so distinctly 
in tin* course of a few centuries, though 
no })erceptiblo change has taken place 
in the negro face for 4,000 ycairs to the 
present time. Nay, according to the 
Ihblical accounts, the period allowc^d 
for the development of the phj’siologi- 
cal and linguistic difh'rences in the 
races of men commences, not with 
Adam or oven Noah, hut with l*d<‘g, 
in whos(' days mankind was dis- 
liersed, (r.x.2o; and Peleg was born 
(4 to) only 191 years before tln^ birth 
of Abraham. 

1244. On this point writes Dr. Pye 

Sm[Th, Gcoh/gg and Scriptarcy j).‘So'3 : 

AYo have no instance of a white family or 
<“omminiity acquiring the i)roj)er«cf/ro colour, 
nor of a ne ro family losing its peculiarity, 
and becoming of a i)roi)or, licnlthy, JVorth- 
l'!uro))ean white, when' there are not inter- 
marriages with fair ])orsons, long continued 
in the favourable diretjtion. 7’his, 1 believe, 
must he admitted ; and another fa(*t of great 
importance must 1)0 added to it. l^ho recent 
('vplorings of the Egyptian tombs and temples 
h’-'';n_'ht to liglit i)iotures of native 
I"." i-i . .1:. i of men and women of other 

nations, comprising netjroes, w ho ai'e distin- 
Tinguishod by their characteristic form of 
taco and tlieir completehj black colour. Some 
of these highly interesting re})rt!scutati(ms 
are j)roved to be of tlie age of Josoj)b and 
e^uiier, and some, in wbicli negro figures 
occur, arc of the ciglith ccjitury aftt*r the 
Flood. Assuming, then, that the complexion 
of Ts'oah’s family was wliat I ventured to 
sup])osc as the normal brown, mct'c was not time 
for a negro lace to be prod need hy optix^- 
tion of .all the cause-s of cli.ange with Avhich 
^ve are actiuainted. 

1245. And so writes Nott, Tgpes of 
J^IankimL p.oS : — 

Wc are told of the transmission from parent 
to child of club feet, cross eyes, six fingers, 
(k'afness, blindness, and many other familiar 
examples of congenital i)eeuliaritics. But 
these exami)lcs merely serve to disprove the 
argument they are intended to sustain. Did 
jinyone qver hear of a club-footed, cross-eyed, 
or six-fin gcrcfl rucc. alt bough “uch individuals 
are (■xcy.-dingly common V Arc they not, on 
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the contrary, always ewallowed'iip and lost ? 
Is it not strange, if thqiro be any truth in this 
argument, that no race has ever been formed 
from those congenital varieties which we know 
to occur frequently, and yet races shoald 
originate from congenital varieties, which 
cannot Imj proved, and are not believed, by our 
liest writers, ever to have existed ? No one 
ever a Negro, Mongol, or Indian, born 
from any but hisbwn 8i)ecies. Has anyone 
heard of an Indian child bom from white or 
black parents in America, during more than 
two centuries that these races have been 
living there? Is not this brief and simplo 
statement of the case sufficient to saitisfy any- 
one, that the diversity of species now seen on 
the earth cannot be accounted for on this 
assumption of congenital or accidental origin V 
If a doubt remains, would it not be expelled 
by tl)c recollecthUi, that the Negro, Tartar, 
and Whiteman, existe)!, with their present 
tyijes, at least one thousand yCars before 
Abraham journeyed to Egypt, as a suppli- 
cant 10 the mighty Pharaoh ? • 

1246. It is impossible to assip;n ^vitll 
any degree of eonfidcmcH* the situation 
of many of the places or peoples here 
named. *Some of them, of course, ai’e 
well-known from the later history, 
while others have hcon identified with 
considerable lu’ohability from a com- 
parison of their names, and of tlie order 
in which they are hero enuni (‘rated, 
with descriptions whicfli occur elsewhere 
in sacred or profanes authors. Thus 
Japheth represents the nations of the 
lorth and west ( in Europe and W. Asia), 
ITam, those of the so}iih (in Africa and 
W. A.sia), SiiEM, those of tlie central 
parts of W. Asia, — comprising, i^ro- 
hably, all those of W’liicli the writer had 
had some definite information, though 
'tis not impossible that some may have 
lecn omitted or inserted, to make up 
the important numher seventy. The 
J aphethites, he i n g probably least knowm, 
are given only to two generations, the 
Hamites to three, the- Shemites to four 
ov five. 

1247. Among tliese may he noticed — 

(loMEU, comp. Vimhri, Cgmrp, and bis de- 
Rcciiclaiits — 

Astikenaz =tbe Germans (?) ; 

liiphath =the Kelts (?), whom tradition 
connects with the Mhipvean , wovf th© 
CariXJf^Aian, mountains ; 

Togarmah^Krvn-ToxtaxB (?), or Arme- 
nia; 

Ma«og= S cythians ; Gog^Kltogh (Indo- 
Gerra.), ‘ mountain,* found in Cauc-asm^ 

‘ mountain of the Asi,' from whom Asia 
is named ; 

MADAr=MedeB ; 

jAV.f\JS'=l6nians, on the coasts of W. Asia, 
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from whom arc derived (contrary to the | 
Greek tradition, which makes Ion the ] 
descendant of Heilen) — 1 

Mishah = Hellas or (?) iEolians; 

Tarshish =Tartessus, in Spain ; 

Kittim = Cyprus; 

J)odani7n=Jlh.odeB, if the readinf? of the 
Sam. Vers., liodaniin (as in lCh.i.7) is 
correct ; 

Tubal, Mcshech, and Tiras (? Thrace) 
are very uncertain. Among the des- 
cendants of ^ Ham and Shem are — 

Lehabim =theLybians; 

C 'aphtori m = Cretans ; 

Arvadite = people of Aradu.s, an isle 
on the Phoenician coast ; 

Arphaxad =Arra))achitis, a district in 
Northern Assyria ; 

Hazarma veih = lijulrun i aut. 

CHAPTER IX. 

IDENTITY OF LANGUAGE OF THE HEBREWS 
AND CANAANITES. 

1248. We proceed now to tlie con- 
sideration of the lav^uagc spoken by 
the Hebrew tribes. According to the 
traditionary view, Hebrew must have 
been the langtiage of Paradise, since all 
the conversations are recorded in that 
tongue, — the words of Jehovah-Elohim, 
those of Adam and Eac, and of tlie 
serpc'iit, and, especially, the two names 
given by the man to his wife, ii.23, 
iii.2(), names given with express re- 
ference to their meaning in Hebrew. 
8o, too, after the exjmlsion from I^ara- 
dise, the names are pure Hebrew ; and 
Noah is made to play upon the name 
of Japheth. ix.27, with reference to a 
Hebrew root of like sound. 

1249. Accordingly, there are some who 
have maintained that Hebrew w'as actu- 
ally spoken in Paradise, and by all the 
inhabitants of the world bc-foro and after 
the Flood, without suffering any ma- 
terial modification, for 2, ()()() years (!), 
so that they remained still a peo])le*of 
‘ one lip,’ until, at tlie * confusion of 
tongues,’ the one primeval language 
was shattered into a variety of different 
languages, or, rather, a multitude of dif- 
ferent languages were separated at that 
time from the parent Hebrew tongue,— 
which, however, w^as still maintained 
in its purity among the descendants of 
Peleg, — ‘ in whose days the earth was 
divided,’ x.25, — in the line of the eldest 
son till the time of Abraham. Delitzsch, 
as we have seen (1034),canno£ conscien- 


tiously maintain this vi('w, but believes 
that the traijsactions in Paradise were 
carried on in a different language, so 
that only broken reminiscences of what 
then took place have been handed 4own 
to us by tradition. 

1250. But, however this may have 
been, we must suppose, it would seem, 
that Abraham, wliile living at Haran, 
xi.31,32,xii.4,5, in his ‘father’s house,’ 
— which is elsewhere described as the 
‘ city of Nahor, in Mesopotamia,’ xxiv. 
10, comp. xxA’ii.43, — spoke the language 
of the country, the Aramaic. W(' are 
told, however, that when Laban, the 
grandson of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, 
gave an Aramaic name to the stone set 
up by himself and Jacob, xxxi,47, Jacob 
gave to the same stone a Hebrew name of 
like signification. From this, regarded 
as an historical matttT of fact, we should 
infer that Jacob spoke Hebrew, as his 
mother-tongue, before he left his father 
Isaac’s house, and that he retained his 
command of that language during the 
twenty years of his residence in Haran, 
(wdiere, of course, Arampean was spoken 
by everyone else,) and adopted it again 
oti his ndurii Jo the land of Canaan. 

1251. But this Avould show also tliat 
Abraham’s family, while living in the 
land of Canaan, had alread}^ changed 
their language from Aramaian to He- 
brew ; and it is natural to suppose that 
they did thi.s by adopting the tongues 
of the ]K’ople among whom they dwdt. 
But, since tlie Hebrew and Aramaic 
are merdy diffin’cmt forms of the same 
Semitic family of languages, this would 
imply that the Can;uinit('s spoke the 
same tongue fundann'ntally as the He- 
brews thems(dv('s, before, as well as 
after, the migration of Abraham, — in 
other words, That the Hebrew tribes 
were originally kindred tribes to those 
of Canaan, and W('r(' not, as they arc 
r<.‘presented in G.x, tlu' sons of Sligm, 
while the Canaanit(‘s were the children 
of Ham. 

1252. By those, who maintain Hebrew 
to be the original tongue of Paradise, 
or the nearest rcj)resentatiTe of the 
original tongue, it will be assumed that 
it was continued in its purity in the lino 
of Abraham, while Aramaic was a d(v 
flection from it, — a dialectic variation/ 
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Admitting this, the difficulty will re- 
main the same as before, to a-ceount 
for the fact of the Canaaniies SiXidi Phoe- 
nicians speaking Hebrew, or, at least, 
a language substantially the same as 
the Hebrew, if they were, indeed, des- 
cendants of Ham. 

1253. Tliat they did this, is clearly 
implied in the narrative, where the He- 
brews are rcpnssented as having had no 
difficulty at any time in communicating 
fre(‘ly, by word of mouth, with tin? 
aboriginal iiiliabitants of Canaan. In 
Egi/ptwo. find Joseph’s brethren speak- 
ing with their brother, supposed to be 
2 iXi Egyptian^ by nu'ans of an interpreter, 
xlii. 23. The Hamit e language of Egypt, 
then, was very different— as, of course, 
we know it was — from th(^ Hebrew. 
But we find Abram conversing freely 
with the Canaan it(! King of Sodom 
and with Melcliiztdih, the Jebusite 
King of Salc‘iTi, xiv. 19-24,— (who, how- 
ever, has been sujiposod by some to 
have be(‘n no other than the Patriarch 
Shem, and who, in tliat case, of course, 
would speak Hebrew, if that was the 
original tongue,) — as also Lot ^vith the 
people of Sodom, xix.5-9, Abraham and 
Isaac with the 1‘hilistine King of (lerar, 
xx.9-15, xxi. 22-32, xxvi.7-10, 2G-29, 
Abraham witli the Hittites, xxiii.3-lG, 
Jacob, with the Hivites, xxxiv.8-12. 

1254. It may bt! suggested tljat tlu'se 
three l^itriarchs had, perhaps, Jived so 
long among the Canaanit{'.s, as to have 
acquired tiie power of speakijig tlieir 
tongiu', supposed to be Hiunitlc, without 
having lost their own Aramyean, or that 
form of it, llie Hebrew, into which it 
had become modified among the ■mern- 
hers of their families, wlio w<Te origi- 
nally, for the most pari, also Aranitmans. 
But th(*ii W(‘ find also tin* harlot Eahab 
in Jo.ii t.alking freely with the Hebrew 
spies, and the Hivites of Gibeon with 
Joshua, Jo.ix.G-13, and the man of, 
Luz with the spies in Ju.i.24 : so that 
thesis differimt natives of Canaan are 
represented as speaking a language sub- 
stantially the saimi as that of the 
Hebrews. 

1255. Again, the names of the; Philis- 
tine King, Ahimclech, Gr.xx.2, and of 
the Jebusite Kings, Meleliizcdck and 
Adonizedeky G-.xiv.lS, Jo.x.l, are pure 


Hebrew, — meaning, respectr\'ely, ‘ father 
of the fang,’ ‘king of righteousness,’ 
‘lord of righteousness,’ the last two 
being, in fact, identical So the names 
of many of the Canaanite cities in 
Joshua, — €.g, ‘ Kiqath-sepher ’ = city of 
the book, Jo.xv.15, and see those in 
Jo.xv.2 1-62,— are pure Hebrew. Nay, 
in Isaiah’s time, the Jews, — speaking 
Hebrew, of course, since their Prophets 
addressed them in that tongue, — did 
not generally understand the Syrian or 
Aramaean tongue, 2K.xviii.26, Is.xxxvi, 
11. Himce it is impossible to suppose 
that the Hebrew was merely such a 
slight modification of the Aramaean, as 
might liave sprmig up among the mem- 
bers of one particular family. And, in 
fact, we know that the two languages, 
though closely allied, are very different 
in form, and quite* as distinct from each 
other, as Dutch from German, or Spanish 
from Portuguese; though, says Mr. 
Twusleton, Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, 
ii.y>.863,— 

Jt secnis to be admitted by philologcrs that 
neither Hebrew, Aramaic, nor Arabic, is de- 
rived the one from the other, just as the same 
may be Siiid of Italian, ypanish, and Portu- 
guese. 

1256. In sliort, there can be no doubt 
that the trlla^s of Canaan themselves 
spoke substantijilly tlie Hebrew lan- 
guage*, which the descendants of Abra- 
ham adopted from them, and which is 
therefo]*e called the ‘ language of Ca- 
naan,’ Is.xix.18. And so writes Bleek, 
Pmnl.p.tjl : — 

The geographical position also of Canaan, 
between the Aramaic and Arabian tribes, 
would lead one to assume beforehand that the 
Canaanites be1ongt‘d to the same family of 
nations, and had a Uiutlred sixieeh, whicli, in 
respect of its character and dialectic pecu- 
liarities, would lie between the Aramaic and 
Arabian dialects, as in fact, the Hebrew does. 
That, however, tlie Canaanites— (tliat is, the 
people inhabiting the land before Abraham’s 
arrival)-- «]^okcone .and the same tongue with 
the Israelne-i, or, uL least, a tongue much 
more nearly related to the Hebrew than the 
Aramaic was, may bo concluded from the 
foot, that, so numerous and intimate as were 
the relations of the Hebrews with these 
people, we find no indication whatever of any 
difference in their language, which either 
hindered them from mutually understanding 
one another, or made an interpreter necessary. 
Lastly, the Proper Names of Canaaniti^ 
persons and places are pure Hebrew, and ex- 
pressed in Hebrew not Aramaic forms. It 
cannot be doubted, then, that the Canaanites 
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spoke si>|bBtantially the same language as the 
, Hebrew®. •* But it ,<Jaainot be supposed that 
the^ adopt^ It from the solitary stranger, 
Abhaham. ' Hcnco it is obvious that he must 
have adopted it from them, after settling in 
the country, having , dropped ^odually by 
disiise the ^’^axnoic dialect, which he spoke 
in his father’s house. This language must 
the Israelites have taken with thorn to Egypt, 
and brought back again into the land of 
Canaan. 

1257. But, beside tlie indications thus 
jifforded, that the vernacular language 
of the Canaanites was substantially 
the same as the Scripture Hebrew, we 
have other positive proof in the case of 
the PhcenicianSy who are spoken of as 
Canaanites in Obad. 20 : — 

‘ And the Captivity of this host of the chil- 
dren of Israel shall possess tliat of the i'a- 
naanites even unto Zarephath,' i.e. ‘Sarcpta, a 
city of Sidon,’ Luke iv.Hfi. 

So, in Matt.xv.22, we read of the 
‘woman of Canaan,’ .who came ‘out 
of the coasts of Tyre and Sidon * ; and 
Sidon is named in G.x.15 as tlie first- 
born son of Canaan. 

1258. Accordingly, Augustine, 
speaking of the rural population of 
the Pliceniciiin colony of Carthage, 
writes as follows, Mih. ad Horn. 
xiii; — 

Our rustics being asked who they are, an- 
swering in I’nnic ‘ Chananitc's,’ what els<3 do 
they answer than ‘ Canaanites V ’ 

So, Hcpt. qud'st. 16, he writes: — 

Those tongues (Punic and Hebrew) do not 
differ much from one another. 

And, Tract, in Joh. Em7i(j.xv.27: — 

Those tongues are allied, and Iwilong to 
neighbouring people, the Hebrew , and Punic, 
and Syrian. 

And, Locui.i.2i, ad Gen.vm .^, — 

It is an expression, which I consider to bo 
Hebrew for this reason, that it is also very 
familiar to the Punic tongne, in which we 
find many words agreeing with Hebrew . 

And cont r. li t.Pctil.\{.2^^, — 

Which word (Messias) corresponds wdth the 
Punic tongue, as do very many ether, and, 
indeed, almost all Hebrew Avords. 

1259. But our actual knowh'dge of 
the ancient Phceniciau tongue has been 
gre.'itly extended of late, and leaves no 
doubt whatever on this point. It is 
derived from the following sources: — 

(i) Words quoted by old authors as Pheeni- 
oian or Punic, subh as names of persons, 
places, &c., as well as many other wotJs ; 

(ii) The passages produced by ImuTcs, 
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/VKn.v.l-10,ii.35, &c., os speeches of the Ciu'- 
thaj^nian Hanno in tbo Punic tongue ; 

(iii) Inscriptions on coins of the Phoenicians 
and their colonies ; 

(iv) Inscriptions on engraved stones and 
vessels, pillars, votive tablets, and sepulchral 
monuments ; 

(v) Especially the two very imiwrtant, 
newly-discovered, Phoenician relics, viz. an 
altar of the fourth oentgry n.c., discovered 
in June 1846, by the fall of port of n house in 
Marseilles, the ancient port Massilia, and the 
sarcophagus of the Sidouian king, Eschmun- 
azar, with a very perfect inscription, dis- 
covered at Sidon, Jan. 15, 1855. 

And for full proof of the substantial 
identity of the two languages refer- 
ence may be made to the Phoenician 
Inscriptions, lately published by the 
authorities of tlie British Museum. 

1260. Prof. Kawlinson, however, 
Aids fo jFVrtY/<t,^;.269, maintains that the 
Pheenieians were an entirely different 
race from the other inhabitants of 
Canaan, and were, in fact, Shemites , — 
so that they miglit speak the sanu^ 
language as the Hebrews, — while the 
Canaanites, generally, yfCTc Hamitvs 

As for tlie argument from the prosunieil 
identity of the Canaanites with the Plueni- 
cians, though it has groat names in its 
favoiu*, there is really very little to bo said 
for it. Phoenicia, as a country, is distin- 
guishable from Canaan, in which it may, 
perhaps, have been included, but of which it 
w’as, at any rate, only a part. And the 
Phoenician ixioplc present in many respects a 
strong and marke<l contrast to the Canaanites, 
so that there is great reason to believe, that 
they were an entirely different race. 

But, if the Plicenioians w(T(' Rho- 
mitos, what, tluni, becoiiK'S of the 
Scripture statement in G.x.lo, that 
Sidon was tlie ‘ first-liorii ’ of Canaan, 
and brother of the Hittito, Jebusite 
Ainorite, &c. ? 

12()1. Prof. Eawt.inson seeks to 
confirm liis view, by noting — 

Whereas botwxen the real Canaanites and 
the Jews there was deadly and iierpetual hos- 
tility, until tlie fonner wore utterly rooted 
out and destroyed, the Jew s and Phoenicians 
W’cre on terms of perpetual amity, — an amity 
encouragod by the best princes, who Avonl'd 
scarcely have contracted a friendship with 
the accursed race. 

But he here only draw’s attention to 
another of the difficulties, which em- 
barrass the traditionary vic'w. Jf tlio 
law's of the Pentateuch, as we now find 
them in E.xxiii.31-33 — ’ . 

‘ I will deliver the inhabitants of the land 
into your hand, and thou shalt drive them out 
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from before thee : thou shall make no covenam 
mth them, nor with their goils : they s^ll not 
direll in thy land, lest they make thee sin 
Kigainst me ; ’ — 

had really been in existence, and re- 
cognised as of Divine authority, in tb< 
days of David and Solomon, it can 
hardly be believed that these, among 
The ‘best princes,’ would have con- 
tracted such close alliance with the 
Plimnicians, who are expressly named 
in Ju.iii.3 among tlie'nations of Canaan 
which were not yet exterminated, but 
" left ’ for a while ‘ to prove Israel ’ — 
“fiYe lords of the Pliilistines, and all the 
C'auaanites, and the Sidonians, and tlic Hi- 
vites that dwelt i)i mount Lebanon,”— 

<u* that,— <>veii if Solomon could import 
liorses for the ‘ kings of the Hittites,’ 
nv.x.29, as well as take wives of the 
‘ Zidonians and Hittites,’ iK.xi.l, — 
t lie prophet Amos, two oenturi(*s later, 
would havo threatened the Tyrians 
witli punishment, because they — 

‘ remembered not the brotherly covenant irith 
Israel,' Am.i.!). 

12G‘2. It is true that in Nehemiulfs 
time, Neli.xiii.24, the speech of Ashdod 
ditFered materially, it would seem, from 
<he Jews’ language. But tliis \vas 
after their return from the Captivity, 
and when it is highly probable that 
their s])eech-“-at least, that of the 
younger people — had become consider- 
ably niodilied by so long ar(‘sidencc in 
Babylon. As Bleek observes, — 

yVe have no means of knowing certainly 
what, the Jews’ language was at that time, 
>vl)etlier the, old Hebicw, or the Aramaic 
(("haldoc) : nor do ve know in vhatthedif- 
'eroticc consisted, jicrhaps, only in a broader 
iittevance. 

1263. The Semitic dialects are priii- 
ei])nlly three, — • 

(i) The Northern or Aramaic, in- 
cluding the Chaldee, Samaritan, and 
Syriac' ; 

(ii) Tlic Soiithorii, including the 
Arabic and Ethiopia ; 

(iii) The Middle, including the 
Hebrew, riiccnician, and Canaaiiitish. 

These dialects wonderfully agree. I>y far the 
greater number of the root-words, which 
exist in Hebrew, are found in the other Se- 
mitic dialects, and with the same, or very 
little modified, meanings. But the Arabic 
.i])pears to be by far the richest of these dia- 
ls cts, partly Ixicause we have so many books 
u ritteii in this language on all subjects, poe- 


try, philology, history, ^graphj^, mathcwia- 
tios, and ^especially astronomy, The Arabic 
grammarians produce one thousand, different 
words for ‘ sword,’ five hundred for ‘ lion/ 
two hundred for ‘ sorpenV hundrofi for 
‘misfortune.’ BLEEK,j9i42. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE HEBREW' LANGUAGE, 'VN'HENCE 
DERIVED. 

1264. It would seem, therefore, as 
we have said, that the language of the 
Canaanite,s and Hebrews was r«idically 
tlie same, from the earliest times, and 
tliat the former are incorrectly sepa- 
rated, as to their origin, from the 
latter, and referred to Ham as their 
ancestor. Delitzsch, however, writes 
as follows, 7^.295 

The Semitic Inngnnge of the C'nnaanites is 
not opposed to their Hamitic origin ; they 
have, ns other Hamites, become tSemifized. 
It is possible that they adopted the language 
of the primc'val inhabitants of the future 
(’annan; for, to Judge from the remains of 
Proper Names which have come down to us, 
tlicsti were Semitic. It is possible also that, 
on tlieir way from the East to the West, 
thej' dwelt long among the Semitic tribes of 
Arabia ; whereas tlie settlement of the primi- 
tive Egyptia7is was comparatively sudden, 
and theiefore may )iot have been attended 
witli any important intermixture with foreign 
elements. 'J’he old Hamitic tongues Igivo 
certainly sneemnhed to Semitic, — at last, even 
iuEgvjjt, — where the use and knowledge of 
the Coi)tio liave almost entirely died out. 
The inability of the JIamitic, and especially of 
the ('unaanifish peoples, to maintain themselves 
in the possession of their natural tongue, cor- 
responds to the absence of a blessing for JJam, 
ind to (he curse of servitude laid on Canaan. 

1265. It is obvious to reply that th(' 
Hamite Egyptians retained the use of 
tlieir mother-tongue, long after tlK* 
Hebrew had ceased to be the verna- 
mlar of Palestine, (tesenius says (see 
Parker's de Wette, 7>.457): — 

This only is certain that, in Ncheniiah’s 
time, the people still spoke Hebrew, and that, 
in the tiwie of Aiitiochus Epiphanes and the 
!Maccabees, the Hebrew was still nritten, 
though the Aramrean was the prevalent lan- 
guage ; whereas, about this time, and shortly 
after Alexander the Great, even the learned 
Jews found it hard to understand difficult pas- 
sages in the old writings, because the lan- 
guage had ceased to bo a living speech. 

1266. Again, Nott writes, Types of 
Mankind, p. 195: — 

It is no longei- questionable, that the Gheeij, 
or Kthiopic, idiom of the Ethiopic version of 
the Scriptures, and other modem books, 
which iidnstitutc the litcjrature of Abyssinia, 
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is a Semitic dialect, akiii to the Arabic and 
Hebrew, . ^ 

‘ There is no reason to doubt, says riuciiAiiD, 
‘that the people, for whose use these books were 
written, and whose veniacular tongue was 
the Gheoz, were a Semitic race.’ The Gheez 
is now extant merely as a dead language. 
The Amharic, a modern Abyssinian, has been 
the vernacular of the country ever since the 
extinction of the Gheez. . . . It is not a 
dialect of the Gheez or Ethiopic, as some 
have supposed, but is now recognised to be, 
as PiacHARD affirms, ‘ a language fundamen- 
tally distinct.’ ... It was, probably, mi 
ancient African tongue, and one of the abori- 
ginal idioms of the Bl^l. provinces of Abys- 
sinia. PrjciiAnii winds up his investigation 
with the following emphatic avowal, ‘The 
languages of all these nations are essentially 
distinct from the Gheez and every other 
Semitic dialect.’ 

In other worda, we hav(^ Iktc the 
^vmiiic Glieez hingnago Ix'coming ('x- 
tinet, while the African or liamitic 
Amharic is still spoken, — in contradic- 
tion to Deijtzscii’s theory. 

1267. It is, of course, impossible to 
c?/*'prove the assertion, that the wdiole 
body of Canaanites were Hamites, who 
once spok(' the same languagii, stibstan- 
tially, as the Egyptians, but became 
Semitisod, by dwelling among the 
(assumed) aboriginal Semitic tribes of 
the future Canaan, or by tarrying long 
among the Semitic tribes, through 
■wdiich they are supposed to have jiassed 
on their W'ay from the eastern districts 
westward, — much lunger than tlu'ir bre- 
thren, the primary founders of the Egyp- 
tian race. But the assertion is sup- 
ported by no evidence, and is altogether 
improbable. 

1268. TIktg appear to have been tra- 
ditions, to which Herodotus, vii.89, 
refers, of the PhcenicuniH having been 
settled originally in the ncighbourliood 
of the Persian Gulf, from which tJiey 
migrated to the coasts of the; Mediter- 
ranean. The Philistines also arc ex- 
pressed in the Sepi. Vers, by a word 
which meant ‘Eoreigners’ or ‘Emi- 
grants,’ and are .believed to have come 
back to the main land, from the Phoeni- 
cian settlements in Caphtor, i.e. Crete, 
of whom the Douteronomist writes, 
ii.23, — 

‘ As to the Avim, Avhich dwelt in the vil- 
lages unto Gaza,— the Caphtorim, which 
came out of Caphtor, destroyed them, and 
dwelt in their stead.’ — 

But the fact, (if it be a fact,) that the 


Phceniciaiis had come originally from the 
Persian Gulf, would only make it more 
probable that they belonged to the Se- 
mitic family of nations, and spoke Ji 
Semitic tongue, — as did also, most pro- 
bably, the other Canaanite nations, 
Hittite, Jebiisite, &c., whatever may 
liaA^e been the case with the aboriginal 
tribes, whom they may have dispos- 
sessed. 

1269. But wo must here notice ano- 
ther point bearing upon the question of 
the Mosaic authorship of tlu' story of 
the Exodus.* That story represents th(‘ 
])eople-«of Israel, when coming out of 
Egypt, aft(‘r a residence there of, at 
least, two cmituries, speaking ‘perfectly 
■pure Hehrcuj, without the slightest inter- 
mixture of either Aramaic or Egyptian 
idioms. Moses, throughout the Jhmta- 
leuch — and not merely in the later book 
of Deuteronomy — speaks to the ])eople 
always in the purest Hebrew, — makers his 
addresses, WTit(“S his song, E.xv.1-18, 
and d<di\’ers his laws, in pure Hebrew’; 
nay, the Ten Commandments, as re- 
cordeil to have bc'on uttered on Sinai, are 

( ‘xpressed in pure H ebre w. Throughout 
tlie first four Books, with the exception 
of one or two Arama^in words, as La- 
ban’s expression, yegar shahadutka^ 
‘heap of witness,’ G.xxxi.47, and one 
or tw’o Egy})tian w’ords, as avrech^ ‘how 
the knee,’ xli.43,-— introdue(Hl, how’over, 
with special reference to Aramiean or 
Egyptian circumstances, — the language 
is pure H(‘brew’, perfectly uncorrupted 
by Aranueau or Egyptian peculiarities. 

1270. Now let us conskhT for a mo- 
ment tlie circumstances under wdiich 
this perfectlj^ jmrf* Hebrew of the 
IViitateucli is supposed to hav(^ been 
written. We find Jacob, as w’c have 
said (12/)0), on his return from Haran 
to the land of Canaan, returning also 
to th(‘ use of the Hebrew tongue, which 
w(^ may suppose him to have been fa- 
miliar with, as the language sj)oken in 
his father Isaac’s house, during the 
first seventy-seven years of his life, and 
not to have lost, though he had but 
little opportunity of speaking it, during 
the twenty years of his sojourn #itli 
Laban. But his four wives, and all 
the servants, male and female, which 
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he brought with him into Canaan, 
must all have been Aramseaiis, — ^must 
all have spoken the same language as 
Laban, viz. the Syrian gr Aramaean 
tongue ; and we must suppose that 
the young children, of whom the oldest 
was not more* than twelve y<*ars old, 
brought up with their mothers and 
those servants, must have spoken Ara- 
mman also. 

1271. We may, indeed, assume that 
during the thirty years w'hich they 
spent in Canaan, before going down 
to settle in Egyj[)t, they may have 
changed their language, as Abraham 
did, and, tlropping tlie Aramiean, have 
acquired the Hebrew tougu(‘ of the 
tribes of Canaan. Hut it is not easy 
to und<'rstand how they should have 
changed it so completely, as to have 
lost all trace of tlie Aram;ean, or how, 
going down into Egy])t, as tluy did, 
and living there, undca* the circum- 
stances di'seribod in the book of 
Exodus, for Uco hundred and fifteen 
years at teafit, they should have re- 
tained the Hebrew tongue, if tlu^y took 
it with tliem, in perfeci purity, without 
the slightest intermixture of any foreign 
element. As to the first point, th(‘ 
captives in Habylon, we know, had 
their tongue soon comipted, so that 
Chaldaisms abound in later Hebrew, 
Hut Jacob’s family (we must suppose) 
exchanged the Aramaean for the Hebrew 
completely in thirty years, although for 
every one of those, who came into 
Canaan, exc(‘pt Jacob liiraself. — for all 
the adult women and servants, as well 
as the young childnm, — the Aramjean 
was their mother-tongue, wJiich they 
had spoken from their birth. 

1272. We will suppose, however, that 
Jacob’s children, b('ing so young, may 
have aequhvd ■‘•h.f'- new t mirue rerfeetly, 
tliroiiuli mliTCiiiir‘>i- w i: !i ( 'anaanii as 
Hamor, Chxxxiv, and others. Thus 
Jacob himself, and his sons, and his 
daughter Dinah, may have spoken 
Hebrc'W, when they w'ent down into 
Egypt. And, though his son’s wives, 
unless taken from the Canaanites as 
Ju(Jah’s, xxxviii.2, and Simeon’s, xlvi. 
iO — (both these tw^o, however, seem to 
be nerted rather as exceptional cases) — 
wou\d not have spoken Ilebrcw', we may 


assume that their children, brought up 
among- Canaanitish servants, may hava 
learned from them and from their fa- 
thers, to speak the lan^«age of the 
land. And so the majority of the 
‘seventy souls,’ who went dolvu with 
Jacob, may be regarded as speaking 
Hebrew", though scarcely, we should 
suppose, p 2 ire Hebrew. 

1273. Hut how could this small com- 
munity of 70 souls, surrounded, as they 
were, by Egyptians, wdth whom they 
were continually in contact, — as friends, 
in the first instance, during the first 
hundred years of tht'ir sojourn, — as 
slaves, ^jifterwards, for (at least) the 
last eighty years, — have maintained 
during all this time that perfect purity 
of langiiagi', which wo find exhibited 
in the Pentateuch, uucorriipted by 
the slightest influx of Egyptian, or 
any other forlegn, idioms ? They may 
have intermarried among themselves, 
or taken w’ives from the Egyptians or 
other foreigners, or from their old 
Syrian lionu' : but they could only 
have been reinforced, in respect of 
maintaining tlie pure Hebrew tongue 
among them, by marrying Canaanites. 
Some Hc'brew w'omen may have mar- 
ried Egyptians, lCh.ii.34,3«5, and their 
offspring would be reckoned as Hebrews : 
Moses himself married an Ethiopian 
woman, N.xii.l: a ‘mixed multitude’ 
went up with Ihcm out of Egypt, E.xii. 
38, The children and grandchildrou of 
Joseph, we must suiipose. — at least, 
diming the 80 years of Joseph’s dignity, 
— musl have been brought up under 
Egyptian influences, and in intimate 
connection with the members of the 
liigh Egyptian family, to w"hich Joseph’s 
wife belonged, G.xli.4r). And, indeed, 
th(^ expression in G.1.23, — 

the children of Machir, the son of Manasseh, 
were bronglit up on Joseph’s knees, — 

implies his close relations with them. 

1274. Under these circumstances, 
during all this tim(‘, for more than two 
centuries, it would indeed be strange 
if they could maintain their language 
identically the same pure Hebrew, as 
that w’hich their forefathers, — Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, — spoke, while 
li^dng in daily contact with the tribes 
of Canaan. It may, perhaps, be alleged 
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that the language of the Pentateuch is 
sufficiently explained, if Moses spoke 
and wrote Hebrew perfectly. Yet how 
should Moses, — who, for the first forty 
years of his life, was brought up in 
Pharaoh’s house, ‘ in all the learning 
of the Egyptians,’ — who may, of course, 
ha^'e spoken Hebrew, as well as Egyp- 
tian, but could only have learned it 
from the speech of his fellow-country- 
men, wlien they had already been liv- 
ing in Egypt, mider the circumstances 
above described, for 130 years to the 
day of his birth, — and who spent tlu^ 
next forty years of his life in the 
deserts of Midian, — have maintained 
all along the perfect Hebrew tongue, 
pure and simple, without the slightest 
adulteration from any foreign influ- 
ences, neither vocabulary nor syntax 
b(‘ing in the least degree modified ? 

1275. What effect the residence of 
160 years in Babylon had had already 
upon the language of the captive 
dews, notwithstanding tlie noble lite- 
rature which they had among them, 
in the writings of their psalmists, pro- 
phets, and historians, may b(^ seen, as 
vve 4iave said, in the numerous Clial- 
daisms, which distinguish the later 
Scriptures of the 0. T. The natives 
of Natal, though they have liv(‘d only 
thirty years under European govern- 
ment, have already adopted many cor- 
ruptions of English and Dutch M'ords 
into their conid^on language. AVho can 
believe that the Hebrews, so small a 
community at first, only seventy souls, 
of whom many were mere children, and 
many others did not speak Hebrew as 
their original tongue, — and who at that 
time possessed no literature, — main- 
tained their language amidst the joys 
of their prosperous, and the oppres- 
sions of their mis('rable, days in Egypt, 
without adopting a single idiom, or a 
single term, — even the name of a com- 
mon article of food or dress, tool, im- 
plement, &c. — from the Egyptians, or 
from those with whom they may have 
intermarried, when they did not marry 
Oanaanitish women ? Did these foreign 
mothers not affect in the slightest degree 
the speech of their children ? 

It may be said, ‘a special miracle 
may havti been wrought for this.’ But 


wrought for what end ? To maintain 
in its purity among the Hebrews the 
language — not of the primitive home 
of the Hebrew race, but — of the idola- 
trous tribes of Canaan { 

1276. Upon the whole, the simple 
fact, that the Pentateuch is widtteii 
in such pure Hebrew, appears to us 
a strong confirmation — if we do not 
press it^ as a positive direct proof — of 
its having been w'ritten, not at a time 
when thff tribes were just fresh from 
their long Egyptian sojourn, but at 
a much later -period of their national 
history^ when the laitgiiage of Canaan 
had hecome, after several generations^ 
the common tongue of the invading 
Hebrews, as well as of the heathen 
trib('S, whom they deprived of their 
possessions in Canaan, and whom thty 
were unwilling to acknowlc'dge as bre- 
thren, although, it is plain, the lan- 
guage' of the Caiiaanites belongs to 
the same group, ns that spoken by 
the collateral branch of the Hebrew 
family in the ‘ city of Nahor.’ Thus, 
ill those' later days, conversation is 
supposed to ])ass without difficulty 
between the Philistine' garrison and 
Jonathan, lS.xiv.l2, and between the; 
Philistine Achish and David, IvS.xxix. 
6-10 ; anel we do not read of any in- 
tei'preter interfering in the colloquy 
hetwe'eui David and Goliath, iS.xvii. 
43-47. 

1277. But what seems to demonstrate 

plainly the later authorship of one' im- 
portant passage, at least, of the Pen- 
tateuch, is this, that tlie prophecies 
of Balaam, who 'svas ‘ brought from 
Aram, out of the mountains of the 
<'ast,’ N,xxiii.7, l).xxiii.4, and 

who is represented as speaking in tlie 
ears of Balak, king of Moab, and of 
ill the ]jrinees of Moab, v.tj, are ex- 
press(.*d in the purest Hebrew. His 
conversation with the Moabite mes- 
sengers, and with the ass, which also 
speaks and, apparently, understands 
Hebrew’, may be supposed to have 
been modified, and to be merely d('- 
scribed and reported in tlu^ ‘language 
of Canaan.’ But the prophecies, to be 
w’orthy of credence as historically true, . 
must have been delivered in the ^onn 
in wEich w’e now possess them, and in 
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which we have an AravKean, speaking Cain and Seth, iv.1,25, — by Lamecli, 
in the purest Hebrew, to a company oi' shortly before the Flood, when he e^ 
Moabites. plained the name of Noah, v.29. And, 

1278. By whom, it may be further indeed, it is obvious that the names of 
asked, were these prophecies renn'mber- the whole series of Patriarchs, from 
ed. or written down, as Balaam uttered Adam to Noah, in G.v., and from Noah 


them, and by whom were they commu- 
nicated to Moses? Is it not plain Jhat 
we have here a gnind composition of a 
later age, — ‘ profitable,’ no doubt, ‘ for 
instruction in righteousness,’ but not to 
be received as an infallible record of 
historical matter-of-fact, involving the 
obligation of believing in the story 
of the si)eaking tiss, or imputing the 
massacre of 68,000 Midianitisli women 
and eliildren to a direct Divine Com- 
mand ? 

1279. What missionary, indeed, would 
not shrinJc from reading dfher of these 
passages, in the ears of an intelligent 
class of catechumens, as undoubted 
facts, — to the truth of which the Di- 
vine Veracity is pledged,- -upon belief 
in which depend all ‘ our hopes for 
eternity,’ — of ■which to express any 
doubt or disbelief, is to shake ‘ the 
very foundations of our faith,’ to ‘ take 
from us all our nearest and dearest 
consolations ’ ? 

CHAPTER XI. 
gen'.xl1-:jvT.9. 

1280. G.xi.l. 

‘ And tlie whole earth was of one lip and of 
one languugc.’ 

The Jehovist — a person, evidently, 
of a very enquiring and philosophical 
mind, and, for the age in which he 
lived, singularly wdl-informed on g(*o- 
graphical and ethnological matti^rs — 
wislu's, apparently, to account for the 
’\ariety of languages, wdiicli he finds 
existing among the different families 
of the human race. H(^ assumes that 
from the time of the Crcfition— for 
al)out 2,000 years — no tUversities of 
languagt* had yet arisen. Mankind 
was still of ‘ one lip,’ and still s^^okc 
the same primeval tongue, — the 
Hebrew, we must suppose, — which 
was spoken by Adam, -when he named 
liis wife in Paradise, ii.23,iii.20— by 
Eve, after their expulsion from Para- 
dise, wfien she gstve names to lier sons, 


onwards in G.xi.l 0-26, are, in almost 
eveiy instance, Hebrew names. 

1281. On the traditionary view, then, 
we must suppose that Hebrew was cer- 
tainly the primitive tongue. And so 
AVimjET writes, Hex. in Gen. jp.l33: — 

Now, if any be desirous to know what lan- 
guage this was, Avhich before this confusion 
of tongiics w'as used through the world, it is 
agreetl by tlio most learned interpreters, that 
it was the Hebrew. 

(i) Ai'<a:.s'riNE's reason is, de civ. Dei, xvi. 
ll,xviii.:ii), because the Hebrew is so called of 
Jleber,‘in whose family that, which was tlie 
corrmioii tougiie licfore, remaiuetl: that tongue, 
which Hober used before the division of 
tongues, was the com in on speech ; but that 
was the Hebrew. 

(ii) HiEi{o.>[’s reason to prove the Hebrew 
to be matrix, the mother of all other lan- 
guages, [is] because every tongue hath Iwr- 
rowed some w'ords of the Hebrew. 

(hi) Tosr.vn^s's reason Is, because tho.so 
names, wdiicb were tirst given, os Adam, Eve. 
■Jain, Seth, an* Hebrew words, as may appear 
by their .several derivations in that tongue. 

1282. 1)EidTzscii, however, as welim^e 
already seen (1034), finds himself un- 
able to adopt this view, and writes as 
follows, p.^lo : — 

The Synagogues, the Fathers of the Church, 
and many of our orthodox teachers, are, iu- 
rleetl, of opinion that Hebrew was the primi- 
tive tongue, maintained in th^amily of Bber, 
the tongue already used before the Flood, the 
tongue of Paradise. It is said that Noah, 
Avbo ovc'rlived the event), Shem, and those of 
kindred mind, ('crt-ainly took no part in the 
godless undertaking, and, a)nsequently, w'ere 
not affected by tins ‘ confusion of tongues.’ 
Itcfereiice also is made to the names of the 
primeval history, with some of w'hich the 
clorivatious are given, as ‘Adam,’ ‘Ishah’ = 
ivomau, ‘ J\havvah’=l'lve, ‘Xaiu,’ &c. But 
)oth thowp prenmonts want oouvinciug power. 
The ir.aii ■Ahiiii Abram i>roceeded, 

vas certainly an Aramaic, not a Hebrew, 
Amily ; it was a family speaking Aramaic, as 
die history of Jacob and Laban shows, 
i.xxxi.47,co«<2>.D.xxvi.r). ‘ The Hebrew lan- 
guage,’ says Ahthuc, and his view is incon- 
bestably correct,—' was the common language 

the Canaanites; and Abraham, when ho 
arrived among them from Chaldfea, needed to 
learn it, which was not difficult for him, be- 
.lause the language of the Chaldaeans, which 
was his natural tongue, had (xmsiderablc 
affinity with it, and was a sort of dialect of 
It.’ Hence the assertion of Arabic and Per- 
=dan writers, that the Syriac or Kabateean 
:ongue,— that which, after the confusion of 
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tongues, was maintained at Babylon Itself, 
was the primitive tongue, is comparatively 
more probable. However, dialects are branches 
which imply a common stem. We should, 
therefore, in place of Hebrew or Aramaic, 
have to assume the existence of a Semitic 
fundamental language, which later, though 
at a very early age, branched into dialects. 
But in opposition to this stands the fact that 
the Semitic family of languages, setting aside 
its peculiar honours, is inferior to others, as 
the Indo-Germanic, in richness and expres- 
siveness, and does not*by any means possess 
the completeness which must have belonged 
to the primitive tongue, — as also the fact, 
that the family from whom Abram proceeded, 
had fallen away to idolatries just as the 
others, Jo.xxiv.2,14, and that the fo-callcd 
‘ Hebrew,’ which we should rather call ‘ Oa- 
naanite,’ Is.xix.l8, althougli, as a sacred 
tongue, it has bad a very peculiar course of 
development, appears originally as the lan- 
guage of Canaan, the curse-laden, to whom 
it had passed from the exjually-hcathen abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the land. 

Also, the proof drawn from tlio names of 
the primeval history so little avails, that, in 
point of fact, the ante-Bubylonic language 
cannot possibly have been the hiiiguage of 
Paradise. Adam says in Dante, Par, xxvi. 
124-G:~ 

The speech, which once 1 spoke, was quite* 
extinct, 

Bolbre that to th’ impracticable work 

The race of Kimrod set their energies. 

How can it possibly have been otherwise? 
Certainly, the principle of the ‘ dis]iersiou ’ 
was first iwcerfully energetic after the event 
in G.xi.l-il. But the Fall of Han must 
have changed their mode of speech as well 
as thought : it brought among them cver- 
spr('ading loss of spirituality, materialisa- 
tion, and- since the nature of sin is false 
— self-seeking, the destruction of their unity, 
though, ])erhaps, at first, not yet to the ex- 
tent of losin^the power of mutual intelli- 
gence. ‘ The first man,’ asDEKCiiSLEii thence 
justly infers, ‘ was not callod Adam, nor the 
ifirst woman Eve, nor their sons Cain and 
Abel ; only they are so-called in Hebrew ; 
their names are all tt'ue, but only re/ativeh/ 
true. With the occurrence of G.xi.1-9, the 
names of the old traditionary history degene- 
rated also in, and with, the g' 7i(>ra1 Kancunc"'. 
without any damage thereby l-i i 'i r.: i- 

city of these names and their etymologies; since 
it IS the same thing, for example, whether 1 
say that Adam's firstborn had a name, which 
corresponds to the name Kain, from Kanah, 
‘acquire,’ or to the Greek name ktesms 
froTii the Greek word for ‘acquire.’ The 
veracity of the Law, which imparts to 
us here the tradition, viewed in tlie light 
of the spirit, which was inherited to Abra- 
ham and Israel, through Shem from the 
family of Noah, is not a verbal, but a living, 
veracity, —it stands not in the letter, but in 
the spirit.’ So it is The deriva- 

tion of all languages from one primeval 
tongue we hold fast upon the authority of the 
Hcripture. But the possibility of demon- 
strating such a primeval language, out of a 
more or less close relationship of all existing 
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tongues,— this possibility, before maintained 
by us, we now dismiss, as though awaJkened 
from a dream. 

1283. It is manifest thatDEbiTzscH’s 
great difficulty is this — to account for 
the fact that the primeval Hebrew 
tongue, spoken in Paradise, and by 
all l^efore the Flood, and in Noah’s 
hinlily after it, should have been re- 
tained amidst the ‘ curse-laden ’ tribes 
of Canaan, and not in the family of 
Abraham, — so that the latter must 
actually first have learned it, when lie 
came into contact with them. Not 
being able to allow the possibility of 
this, he falls back upon tlie notion 
that the names, Adam, Eve, Cain, 
Abel, Nod, Noah, &c., are all trans- 
lations of the original forms, into 
words of similar meaning in Hebrew, 
— a theory, which requires also to bo 
swelled by the assumption, that all the 
conversations, recorded in (>.i.l-xi.9, 
are only translations, and that all the 
names in C.v art*, in like manner, 
modified from tlie original forms into 
pure Hebrew words, expressing lite- 
rally the saiiK^ meaning, and not only 
these, but also the names in (>.xi.l0-2o, 
at least, till we come to Pel eg, in whose 
time ‘ the earth was divided.’ 

1284. The extravagance of these as- 
sumptions, to which tin’s able writer has 
been driven in attempting to maintain 
the traditionaiy view, makes it un- 
necessary to discuss them at furtlier 
length. It is sufficient to remark 
that, if the authority of Sci'ipture may 
prove tli(‘ fact of the existonci? of a 
primeval language, it will also prove 
that this language Avas IlebroAv. We 
liaA’e no right to assume* a process of 
translation, to which the original docu- 
ments make no allusion. 

1285. Kalisch notes on this point 
IIS follows, Gcn.'p.^l^ : — 

The linguiFtic researches of modoni times 
have more and more confirnud tlu; theory of 
one primitive Asiatic language, gradually de- 
veloped into various modifications by cxtoT-nal 
agencies and influences. Formerly, the He- 
brew tongue was, by many scholars, jidvo- 
cated as the original idiom : for it was main- 
tained, both by early Jewish and Christian 
authorities, that, as the race of Shem were no 
partners in the impious work of the Tower, 
they remained in possession of the first lan- 
guage, which the fathers of the caj'licst ago 
had loft to Noah, But this view, — like the - 
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more recent one, that a child, if left alom 
without human society, would speak Hebrew 
— is now classed among jwpular errors. I 
present, the scale of probability inclines moi 
to the Hanscrit, although the disquisition 
far from being conclude or settled. 

According to Prof. Max Mulle 
nnd Baron Bunsen, the Sanscrit an^ 
Semitic tongues are alike modifica' 
tions of an ‘ agglutinative ’ language, 
that is, of a form of speech in whicJ 
the original compound roots had no 
been rubbled down into affixes an< 
suffixes. 

1286. But Kaliscii’s observation ap 
plies only to the different language; 
of one race, as the Caucasian or th' 
Mongolian. No one would say thai 
there was any affinity betwt'eii thi 
Chinese tongue and the Indo-Euro- 
pean family of languages, or hetweon 
those and those of the North-Ameri- 
can Indians. Card. Wiseman, Lect. ii. 
0?i the Connection hetween Science am 
Revealed Religion, admits ‘ a radical 
difference ’ among languages : — 

As tlie radical diffiTciu-e ajueng the Ian 
guages forbids their lx iwi eoii'.i.icv'l dialects, 
or offehoots of one nnotlK'r, we are driven to 
the conclusion that, on the oiu; hand, tliew 
language's must have ])een originally unital 
in one, whence! they drew their common ele- 
ments, essential to them all (?), and on the 
other, that the separation between them, 
wliich destroyed other and no less important 
elements of rescmhlanco, could not have 
been caused by any gradual tieparture or in- 
dividual (levclopmcut,~/o/‘ the,se ire have long 
since e.re/w(M^— -but by some violeftt, unusual, 
and active force, sufficient alone to recjoncile 
these contlicting appearances, and to ac- 
count at once for tlic resemblances and the 
di /Terences. 

1287. But the truth is, a.s an able 
writer lias said. West. Tiev. Jan. 1866, 
j). 02, that ‘ the Analysis of Language 
has taught some strange lessons.’ 

Tt tolls ns that man had lived, perhaps for 
ages, before the process of metaphor had 
created a single term to convey an immaterial 
conception. It has traced the, working of 
metaj)hor,in its conversion of general notions 
into ])ersonal beings, and in the iran-IaLion 
of plirases applieil originally to outward 
phenomena into incidents professedly his- 
torical. And. 1 bus teiu'hing ns, it has brought 
us to a jxniit, from wliicii we may well 
turn to survey the ground which we have 
traversed. 

The popular theology of Christpdom 
asserts that man started into being in the 
full perfection of his mental powers, and 
with the privilege of an immediate inter- 
course 'with his Maker. The Hemice of 


Language has shown that man may at the 
first have been mute, and certainly that he 
was unable, during a long period, to express 
more than the merest bodily sensations. Its 
dispassionate analysis has sho^vn that — 

‘It was an event in the history of man, 
when the ideas of father, mother, sister, 
husband, wife, were first conceived and first 
uttered. It was a new era, when the numerals 
from one to ten hatl been framed, and when 
words like law, right, duty, virtue, generosity, 
love, had been added to the dictionary of man. 
It was a revelation, greatest of all revela- 
tions, when the conception of a Creator, a 
Riilei-, a Rather, of man, — when the name of 
God was for the first time uttered in this 
world.’ Prof. Max. Mtiurj':!’., Lectures on 
Languarje^ second series, j).308. 

1288. axi.4. 

‘ And they said, Come, let us build for ns a 
cit 3 % and a tower with its hcful in heaven.’ 

T}io story of tho ‘ dispersion of 
tongues ’ is oonnoctod hy the Jehovistic 
writer with tho famous unfinished 
Temple of Belus (Bins JSimrond\ 
of which, probably, some wonderful 
reports had reached him, in whatever 
age we may suppose liiin to have lived. 
The language and '^actions, wiiich are 
here ascribed to the Divine Being, are 
itrangdy anthropomorphic. But the 
lerivation of the name Bahel, from the 
lehrew balal. ‘ confound,’ which seems 
o bo the connecting point between this 
itory and tlie ’Powc'r of Babel, is, as we 
ave already noticed (949), nltogethor 
ncorrect, — the word being compounded 
probably of ‘ El’ or ‘II,’ so that ‘Bab-Il’ 
means ‘Gate of God.’ This is sufficient 

0 sliow that tlie story before us is not 
listorically true. It does not, however, 

'cessarily imply, as Tuch and Knobel 
assume, that the Jehovist himself origi- 
lated the story, as he may have received 
in this form from others. Prof. Raw’- 
.iNsoN says. Smith’s Diet, of the 
able, i.77.149; — 

The name is connected in Genesis with the 
Icbrow root, hahil, ‘ coufunderc,' — ‘ because 
jc Lord did there confound the language of 

1 the earth.' But tlie native etymology is 
'ab-ll, ‘ tho gate of the God Tl,’ or, perhaps. 
Lost simply, ‘ the gate of God.’ And this, 

» doubt, was tho original intention of the 
jjiellation as given by Nimrod, though the 
:her sense came to be attached to it after the 
Confusion of Tongues.’ * 

1289. The following account of Birs 
Hmroud is from Kalisch, Gen.p.315: 

The huge heap, in which bricks, stone, 
larble, and basalt, arc irregularly mixed, 
ivers a surface of 49,000 feet^ while tho 
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chief mound is nearly «300 feet high, and from 
200 to 400 feet in width, commanding an ex- 
tensive view over a country of utter desolation. 
The tower consisted of seven distinct stages or 
square platforms, built of kiln-burnt bricks, 
each about twenty feet high, gratlually di- 
minisliing in diameter. The upper part of 
the briokwofk has a vitrefled appearance ; for 
it is supposed that the Babylonians, in order 
to rendertheir edif\pes more durable, submitted 
them to the heat of the furnace; and large 
fragments of such vitrefied and calcined ma- 
terials are also intermuled with the rubbish 
at the base. This circumstance may have 
given rise. to, or at least countenanced, the 
legend qf the destruction of the Tower by 
heavenly fire, still cxtensriA Oly adopted among 
the Arabians. The terraces were devoted to 
the planets, and were dilferently coloured, in 
accordance with the notions of Sabaian as- 
trology, — the lowest, Saturn’s, black, the se- 
cond, Jupiter’s, orange, the third. Mars’, m/, 
the fourth, the Sup’s, yellow, the fifth, Venus’s, 
white, the sixth, Mercury’s, blue, the stiventh, 
the Moon’s, green. Meroflach-adan-akhi is 
stated to have l)ogun it n.c. 1100. It was 
finished five centuries afterwards by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who has left a part of its history 
on two cylinders, which have lately been ex- 
cavated on the spot, and thus deciphered l)y 
Raavlinson. ‘ The building, namecl the I’la- 
nisphere, which was the wonder of Babylon, 
I have made and finished. With bricks en- 
riched with lapis lazuli, I have exalted its 
head. Behold now the building, named “ tlu^ 
Stages of the Seven Spheres,” wliich was the 
wonder of Borsippa, had l)een built by a 
former king. He had completotl forty-two 
cubits of height ; but ho did pot finish the 
head. Prom the lapse of time it had become 
mined. They had not taken care of the exit 
of the waters : so the rain and Avet had i)ene- 
trated into the brickwork. The casing of 
burnt brick lay scattered in heaps. I'hen 
Merodach, my g^eat lord, inclined my heart 
to repair" the building. I did not cliango its 
site, nor did I destroy its foundation-platform. 
But, in a fortunate month, and upon an aus- 
picious day, I undertook the biAilding of the 
raAv-brick terraces, and the burnt-brick casing 
of the Temple. ) I strengthened its founda- 
tion, and I placed a titular record on the part 
which I had rebuilt. I set iny hand to build 
it up, and to exalt its summit. As it had 
been in ancient times, so I built up its struc- 
ture. As it had been in fomier days, tlius I 
exalted its head.’ 

1290. If the Jehovist lived in Solo- 
mon’s days, about n.c. 1015-97*'), and 
the Temple of Belns was begun, as 
Kalisch has just said, by Merodach- 
adan-akhi in n.c. 1100, not more than 
a century would have elapsed to his 
time, hardly long enough for the un- 
finished building, however wondtudul, 
to have become the subject of a legend. 
But, a;5 the tower was apparently an 
observatory, and the fact of its being 
dedicated to the seven ancient planets 


shows that astronomical observation .s 
had made considerable progress among 
the Chaldieans at the time when it was 
built, the traditions connected with it 
may have embodied stories of a much 
earlier date, to which the new building 
gave fresli currency. 

1291. Prof. EAwxmsoN, however, 

says, Smith’s : — 

The supposed date [of the building of the 
Temple of Mugheir'\ is n.c. 2:iU0— a little- 
earlier than the time commonly assigned tf> 
the building of the Tower [of Babc'lj. Pro- 
bably the erection of the tAvo buildings asms 
not separatf'fl by a very long interval, though 
it is reasonable to suppose that, of the two, 
the tOAA'er Avas the earlier. If we mark its 
date, as perhaps Ave are entitled to do, by 
th(‘ time of Peleg, the son of Eber and 
father of Jlcn, avc may perhaps place it about 
]{.(-. ‘iCOO. 

But it is evi(l('nt that the above rea- 
soning is very loose, and based almost 
(‘iitirely on traditionary pre])osscssions. 
And here the date of the building of the 
Tower is carried up beyond 2.348 n.c., the 
date whicli tlie Hebrew Scriptures fix for 
the Deluge, though it is still b(‘low that 
fixed by the LXX, — on which point see 
below (1303). 

1292. IVIr. Bevan also gives from 
OppEiiT, in Smith K Did. of the Bible, 
iii. p.lbfA, another vcTsion of the in- 
scription, agreeing siibsUntially with 
the above; but instead of the pas- 
sage,— 

Behold now the building, named ‘ the Stages 
of the Seven Spheres,’ Avhich Avns the Avoiider 
of Borsippa, had been built by a former kiutr. 
fie had completed forty-two cubits of height : but 
he did not finish the hoiul. Eroiii the lai)se of 
time it had become ruinetl — 

OppEiiT translates: — 

This edifice, the house of the seven Tiight-^ 
of the Earth, the most ancient inomiment of 
Borsij)pa, a former king built it, {they reckon 
forty-two ages), but be did not com])lete it-; 
hetul. Since a remote time people had aban- 
doned it, without order expressing their ivoj'ds. 

And this is quoted as ‘ mentioning 
the Tower in connection with the Con- 
fusion of Tongues,’ — ^though Oppeht 
says,— 

This allusion to the ‘ Tov'erof the Tongue s 
is the only one that has as yet been discovered 
in the cuneiform inscriptions. 

The read(T must judge for himself 
as to the’ degree of support afforded to 
the probability of the historicabreality 
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of the Scripture story by the above 
translation. i 

1293. Kalisch describes also the lat- 1 
tor fates of the Temple, as follows, i 
0ow.^.316 

The temple ot Jupiter Belus 'with its tower , 
was regarded as one of the most gigantic 
works of antiquity, and attracted the curiosity 
of travellers from every country. Hekodotus, 
who saw it himself, dwells upon it with em- 
phasis, i.l8l It was partially destroyed 

by Xerxes, when he returned from Greece, 
n.v. 400 ; npon which the fraudulent priests 
appropriated to themselves the lands and 
enormous revenues attached to it, and seem, 
from tliis reason, to have been averse to its 
restoration. A part of this magpificent edi- 
fice still existe<l more than five centuries later, 
Pmx.vi.80. But the other part was, in the 
time of Alexander the Great, a vast heap of , 
ruins. The ambitious Macedonian determined 
to r- ’ ".iVI it. nil 1 i'-m d h.i- su c'.r-iingly. ’ 

Bill, M'li i!ic V. ork dill !ioi, pri»i“(e<i u.’::' ilie 
vigour and result which he had anticipated, 
ho resolved to imdertako it himself with his 
whole army. Tic lacked, however, the perse- 
verance of the oriental despots ; for, when 
10,000 workmen were unable to remove the 
rubbish within two moiitlis, he abandoned his 
7 >retentiou 8 designs, llowcver, the portion of 
the structure which was in existence in 
Pi.if^Y's time was imposing enough to be 
still called the Temi)lo of Belus. And IJen- 
jamin of Tudcla, in tlie twelfth century, de- 
scribed it as a brick building, the base mea- 
suring two miles, and the breadth 240 yards ; 
he adds, that a spiral passage, built round the 
tower, in stages of ten yards each, led up to 
the summit, which allows a wide prospect 
overall almost perfectly level country; and 
<K)n(“lndcs with the old tradition, that the 
heavenly fire, which struck the tower, split 
it to its very foundation. More than six hun- 
dred years the ruins of liirs Nimroud re- 
niaincd unnoticed and unknown. They were 
first rediscovered by NiEUunu, in 17»>0,— tlien 
more je-curatcly describe(i by Kick Poiiteu, 
JliCH, Buckinoham, &c. ; but their examina- 
tion, and the discovery of some of the monu- 
mental records they contain, were reserved to 
the last deccmiiurn, 1.S4M-58. 

1294. Kalisch also observes, Gen, 
21.313 

IMostof the ancient nations possessed myths 
concerning impious giants, who attempted to 
storm heaven, either to share it with the 
immortal gods, or to expel them from it. In 
some of those fables the confusion of tongues 
is represented as the punishment inflicted by 
the deities for sucli wickedness. And even 
JosKT’iius, Ant.l.iv:,\, quoted a similar tradi- 
tion [in the words of the Sibyl, probably of 
very late date, and copied from the Scriptural 
story, ‘the gods sent storms of wind, and 
overthrew the tower, and gave every one his 
peculiar language : and for this reason it was 
that the city was called Babylon 

*DELiyzscH adds, ^.314 : — 


Actually the Me.xicans have a legend of a 
tower-building, os ivell as of a Flood. Xelhua, 
one of the seven giants rescued in the flood, 
built the great psrramid of Cholula, in order to 
roach heaven, until the gods, angry at his 
audacity, threw fire upon the building, and 
broke it down, whereupon every separate 
family received a language of its own. . We 
will not lay much stress upon it, since thq 
Mexican legend has experienced much Colour- 
ing at the hands of the narrators, — chiefly 
Dominicans and Jesuits ; and we lay still less 
upon the point that the Mexican terrace- 
pyramid has a great resemblance to the con- 
struction of the Temple of Belus : but both 
these points deserve to be noticed. » 

1295. And upon the credibility of the 
whole story, as a matter of history, he 
writes as follows, p.Sli : — 

We have, however, other and incomparably 
more importojit remains of the event than 
those uncertain ruins, — [wwmVn/n, only in 
respect of the question whether the mound, 
Jlirs Nimroud^ does represent the ruins of the 
Temple of Belus—it is certain that such a 
Temple, as above described, once existed, — ] 
or these scanty reminiscences. They exist in 
the languages themselves, standing in more or 
less remote connection of consequences with 
that event. Eatdi of tliese languages is, no 
doubt, the production and expression of the 
spiritual and natural constitution of the 
people, to wliich it naturally belongs. . . . 
Certainly,' if this wonderful divine influence 
had not occurred, the one primeval tongue 
Would not have remained in stagnating im- 
mobility. It would, by virtue of tho rich 
abundance of the gifts and powers vouch- 
safed to man, have gone through a process of 
continual self-enrichment, and have gained 
in spirit and uniformity. Kow, however, 
when the lingual unity of the race was lost, 
together witli their unity in God, together 
also with the unity of their all-defining re- 
ligious consciousness, instead of a manifold- 
iiess in unity, there came a splitting-up with 
loss of unity, a cleaving-asuncler with utter 
loss of connection,— sncli, however, us points 
back with a thousand fingers to the fact of 
;he original unity. 

» If the last statement be true, yet 
how does it prove the historical truth 
of the narratives in G.xi. 1-9 ? 


CHAPTER XII. 

gen.xl 10 -xi. 26 . 

1296. The following Table exhibits 
the variations from the Heb., of the 
Sept.f Sam., a,iid* Josephus, in respect 
of the numbers which express the 
parent’s age at the eldest son’s birth, 
in the list of the Post-Diluvian Pa- 
triarchs : — 
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Heb. 

Sept. 

Sam. 

Jose- 

phus. 

Shem (after the 
Flood) . . . 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Arphaxad . . . 

35 

185 

135 

135 

Oainan (not in 
Heb.) . . . . 



130 





Salah . . . . 

30 

130 

130 

130 

Eber 

34 

134 

134 

134 

Pelcg . . . . 

30 

130 

130 

130 

Beu 

! 32 

132 

132 

130 

Serug .... 

30 

130 

130 

132 

Nabor . . . . 

29 

79 

79 

120 

Torah . . . . 

70 

70 

70 

70 

Abraham’s mi- 
gration . . . 

75 

75 

75 

75 

Total from the' 


i 

i 


Flood . . , 

367 

1,147 

1 1,017 

1,068 


1297. The Scripture story, then, re- 
presents that in Abraham’s time, not 
four centuries after the Deluge, the 
descendant.s of Noah’s three sons, 
(who had no children before the 
Flood, xi.lO), had so multiplied that 
there were already in existence the 
kingdoms of Skinar (Babylon), Elam, 
&c., mentioned in G.xiv.l, as engaged 
in a joint campaign against five kings 
of Canaan, and those of Egypt, G.xiii, 
and Gerar, G.xx Besides these, how- 
ever, there were the Eephahyi, Zuzim, 
Eurdm, Horim, who were smitten by 
the king of Elam, G.xiv.2,5,6, and 
the multitude of other nations, Gomer, 
Magog, Madai, &c., who are referred 
to in Gr.x as already existing before the 
time of Abraham. This appears from 
the fact that ‘ the earth was divided ’ 
in the days of Pelcg, the fourth in 
descent from Shem, and Abraham was 
in the ninth ; whereas all the nations 
in G.x are described as being in the 
first or second from one or other o^l 
the sons of Noah, except the Arabian 
tribes in ?;.26-29, mentioned as the 
sons of Joktan, Peleg’s brother. Nay, 
the small district of Canaan was al- 
ready occupied by many powerful na- 
tions, X. 15-19. 

1298. And some of these nations had 
already attained a very high state of 
civilisation. 

When Egypt first presents, itself to our view 
die stands forth, not in childhood, but with 
the maturity of manhood’s age, arrayed in 
the time-worn habiliments of civilisation. 
Her tombs, her temples, her pyramids, her 
manners, customs, and arts, all betoken afull- 
grown nation. The sculptures of the ivth 
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Dynasty, the earliest extant, show that the 
arts at that day, some 3,500 b.c. [date of 
Menes, more than 3,400 b.c. (Humboldt)— 
3,648 B.C. (buNSEN)— 3,892 B.C. (Kjenjuck)— 
3,898 B.C. (Lepsius)— -3,895 b.c. (Hincks)— in 
each case more than 1,000 years before the 
Usherian date of the Deluge,] had already 
arrived at a perfection little inferior to that 
of the xviiith Dynasty, which, until lately, 
was regarded as her Augustan age. Noit, 
Types ^ M<mkind,p. 211, 

Basrreliefs, b^utifully cut, sepulchral 
architecture, and the engineering of the py- 
ramids,— roed-/^e««, inks (retl and black), pa- 
pyrus-paper, and cliemically-prepared colours, 
— these are grand evidences of the civilisation 
of Memphis 5,300 years ago, that every man 
with eyes to see can now behold in noble 
folios, published by France, Tuscany, and 
Prussia. Ibid. p.2S7. 

The glimpse which wo thus obtain of Egypt, 
in the fifth century after Menes, according to 
the lowest computation, [still 1,000 years be- 
fore the Deluge.] reveals to us some general 
facts, which lead to imjTOrt inferences. In all 
its general characteristics Egypt was the 
same as we see it a thousand years later, [and 
for how many centuries before?] — a well 
organised monarchy and religion claboratetl 
throughout the country, — the system of 
hieroglyphic writing the same, in all its 
leading peculiarities, as it continued to tlic 
end of the monarchy of the Pharaohs. Ken- 
niCK's Ancient I^yypt,p.l3}. 

1299. Moreover, us before observed, 
in this short interval the most marked 
differences of physiognomy must have 
become stamped on the different races, 
since we find on the most ancient mo- 
numents of Egypt precisely the same 
negro face, liead, hair, form, and colour, 
fully developed, as We observe in our 
own days. In tliree or four centuries 
— not pf the primeval time before the 
Flood, but when that deteriorating 
change, whatever it may have been, 
which is intimated in G.vi.3, had al- 
ready pa.ssed upon the race — the com- 
plete change of colour, form of skull, 
and general physical clianictor, had 
been effected, which seems not to have 
been modified in the least, from that 
time to this, during the lapse of four 
thousand years. Archd. Pbatt says, 
in reference to this, Scripture and 
Science, p.65 \ — 

There is no evidence (!) that Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth had not in them elements differ- 
ing as widely as the Asiatic, the African, and^ 
the European differ from each other (!).’ 
They may have married, too, into different, 
trib^, and their drives have been as diversified 
as themselves. 

1300. Delitzsch notes on this point, 
p.290 
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Thus far the possihiUty of the derivation of 
the peoples from one family is established by 
Natural Science. Meanwhile, we do not wish 
to be silent as to the fact, that the maintenance 
of the contrary is becoming more and more 
prevalent. The distinguishing characteristics 
of the. race^, it is said, lie not only in the 
colour of the hair, but also especially in the 
form of the skeleton, and particularly of the 
skull. This difference is in the case of the 
principal races so great that it is impossible 
to account for the variation through any kind 
of climatic or other ordinary influence. And 
even if such a variation were possible, yet, in 
any case, a space of time of about 400 years 
(from the Flood to the patriarchal times, in 
which the race-development is already an ac- 
complished fact) is besides far too short ; so 
that both Natural Science and Chronology 
give positive proof of manifold division of 
the human race "from the very first. As re- 
gards the first proof, however, no account is 
here taken of the incalculably great, and, in 
corresix)ndonce with the character of the 
primeval time, doubly intensified, influence of 
the spiritual and moral tendency of that age 
upon the bodily development. And as regards 
the second, we await complacently the final 
results of the investigation of the monuments, 
esi^ecially the Egyptian, and of such inquiries 
as that about tlic age of the by-gone American 
— espticially, Mexican — civilisation. Perhaps, 
the chronological net of the Biblical primeval 
liistory really reepures an extension. . . . 
Allowing, however, that the Scripture has in 
fact leapt over hundreds, or even thousands, 
of years, would that be sufficient to throw 
onr thoughts into confusion about it ? The 
Bible liistory is the history of salvation ; the 
history of salvation is, however, the heart, 
of the world-history. And, as the heart is 
smaller than the man, although it determines 
liis life, so, perhaps, the Bible chronology is 
more contracted than the world-chronology, 
although this is raised upon the scaffold of the 
other (!). For the sacred history, that of the 
CJospel, as well as of the rentateuch, 4 is com- 
plex, t.e., it steps from one main-point of the 
liistory of salvation to the next, without 
drawing marked attention to the interval 
between them. 

1301. As Delitzsch observes, the dif- 
ficulty lies not so much in the question 
whether the derivation of all the races 
of the earth from one family is possible. 
Mr. Darwin’s recent investigations, on 
the origin of species, have shown us 
that such derivation is, perhaps, not 
scientifically inconceivable, provided 
only that a sufficient lapse of time he 
allowed for it. But then this theory 
would require thousands or tens of 
thousands of years, instead of four 
hundred, which is all the Bible allows 
us for the development of seventy dis- 
tinct nations from the three sons of 
Koah : since, at the time when Abram 
came into the land of Canaan, we are . 
told — • 


‘the Canaaaite and the Porizzite dwelled 
then in the land,’ G.xii.6, xiii.7. 

, 1302. Accordingly, Prof. Rawlinson 
writes, Aids to Faith, jp.282 : — 

Were we bound down to the numbers of the 
Hebrew text, in regard to the period between 
the Flood and Abraham, we .should, indeed, 
find ourselves in a difficulty. Three himdred 
and seventy years would certainly not seem to 
be sufficient time for the peopling of th© world, 
to the extent to which it appears to have been 
peopled in the days of Abraham, and for the 
formation of powerful and settled monarchies 
in Babylonia and Egypt. But the adoption of 
the Septuagint numbers for this period, which 
are on every ground preferable, brings the 
chronology into harmony at once with the 
condition of the world, as shown to us in the 
account given in Scripture of the times of 
Abraliam, and with the results obtainable 
from the study, in a sober spirit, of profane 
history. A thousand years is ample time for 
the occupation of Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Egypt, by a considerable population, for the 
formation of governments, the erection even 
of such buildings as the Pyramids, the ad- 
vance of the arts generally to the condition 
found to exist in Egypt under the eighteenth 
dynasty, and for almost any amount of sub- 
division and variety in languages. 

1303. In another place he writes, 
^.259 :-r 

The date of the Deluge, which we are most 
justified in drawing from the sjicred documents, 
is not, fis commonly supposed, b.c'. 2348, but 
rather, b.c. 30.99, or even B.c. 3159. The 
modern objectors to the chronology of Scrip- 
ture seek commonly to tie down their oppo- 
nents to the present Hebrew text. But there 
! is no reason why they should submit to this 
I restriction. The LXX version was regarded 
as of primai’y authority during the first ages 
of the Christian Church ; it is the version 
commonly quoted in the N.T. ; and thus, 
when it differs fiom the Hebrew, it is, at least, 
entitled to equal attention. The larger 
chronology of the LXX would, therefore, even 
if it stood alone, have a.s good a claim as the 
shorter one of the Hebrew text, to be con- 
sid(;red the chronology of Scripture. It does 
not, however, stand akuie. For the period 
between the Flood and Abraham the LXX 
lias the support of another ancient and inde- 
pendent (?) version, the Samaritan. It is 
argued that the LXX numbers were enlarged 
by the Alexandrian Jews, in order to bring 
the Hebrew chronology into harmony with 
the Egyptian. But there is no conceivable 
reason why the Samaritans should have 
altered their Pentateuch in this direction, and 
no very ready mode of accounting for tho 
identity of the numbers in these two versions, 
but by supposing that they arc the real num- 
bers of the original. 

1304. However, even if we adopt 
Prof. Rawlinson’s extreme estimate, 
and suppose the Flood to have oc- 
curred B.c. 3099, yet still this is not 
sufficient (129*9) to bring the Scripture 
E E 2 
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narrative into agreement with scien- 
tific fact. And thus we have Ltspsius 
writing, Brief e a us Egyjpten, jp. 35 : — 

We are still busy with structures, sculp- 
tures, and inscriptions, which are to be classed, 
by mctins of the now more accurately deter- 
xninefi groups of kin{?s, in an epoch of highly 
flourishing civilisation, as far back as the 
fourth miilenniutn before Christ. We cannot 
suflaciently impress upon ourselves and others 
those hitherto incredible dates. The more 
criticism is provoked by them, and forced to 
serious examination, the better for the cause. 
Conviction will soon follow angry criticism ; 
and finally those results will l)e attained 
which are so intimately connected with every 
branch of antiquarian research. 

1306. It is easy, how'cver, to under- 
stand why the iUcxandrian interpre- 
ters may have altered the numbers, 
either for the reason above mentioned 
by Prof. Rawlinson (1303), or, 
perhaps, because they already saw 
the difficulty which tlie .smaller num- 
bers occasioned. But can any good 
reason be conceived for the Hebrews 
corrupting their Scriptures, and chang- 
ing .the numbers in their Pentateuch, if 
they had originally the same numbers 
as are now found in the Septuagint? 
Hales, indeed, says, Elements of Hist. 
Chron., i. j^^.278 : — 

The motive, which led the Jews to mutilate 
the Patriarchal genealogies, is most clearly 
exposed by Ephreni Syrtts, who dic'd a.d, 1178. 

‘ The Jews,’ says he, ‘ have subtracted (>00 
years from the generations of Adam, Seth, 
&c., in order that their own books might not 
convict them concerning the coming of ( ’hrist, 
He having been predicted to ai^penr for the 
deliverance of mankind after 5,500 years.’ 

He quotes also Abui.faragiu.s to the 
same effect, — the corruption being sup- 
posed to have been m ade after tlie Chris- 
tian era, in order to give more time for 
the appearance of the Messiah, who was 
expected by tradition to come in the 
sixth miJlenary age of the world. 

1306. But, as only 4,000 years had 
elapsed from the Creation to the Chris- 
tian era, and the Messiah was not ex- 
pected for 1,500 years, there would 
seem to have been hardly sufficient 
reason for the J ews making the altera- 
tion in question at so caHy a time, — 
if ever they desired to make it. Mr. 
Poole says, Smith’s Diet, of the Bible^ 
i.p.320: — 

With respect to probability of accuracy 
arising from the state of the text, the Hebrew 


certainly has the advantage. There is every 
reason to think that the llabbins have been 
scrupulous in the extreme in making altera- 
tions. TheLXX,on the other hand, sliowssigns 
of a carelessness that would almost permit 
change, and we have the probable interpola- 
tion of the second ‘ Cainaii,’— [whose n^me is 
inserted between Arphaxad and Salah in the 
LXX, but is rejected! by all commentators as 
an interpolation into the original text.] 

1307. Prof. Rawlinson adds further, 
^.264 

Whether the chronology of these versions 
admits of further expansion (!)— whether, 
since the chronologies of the Hebrew Bible, 
the Samaritan Pentateuch^ and the LXX differ, 
we can depend on any one of them (!), — or 
whether we must not consider that this por- 
tion of Revelation has been lost to us, by the 
mistakes of copyists, or the intentional altera- 
tions of systematisers (!)» — if is not necessary 
at present to determine. ‘ Our treasure,’ as 
before observed, ‘is in earthen vessels.' The 
revealed Word of Ood has been continued in 
the world, in the same u'ay as other written 
compositions, by the multiplication of copies. 
No miraculous aid is vouchsafed to the tran- 
scribers, who are liable to make mistakes, and 
may not always have been free from the design 
of bending Scripture to their own views. Still, 
at present, tee have no need to suppose that the 
numbers have in evenj case (!) suffered. 

1308. It is difficult to see what could 
have been the object of a miraculous re- 
velation of nnmhers, if there w'as not to 
be also amiraculousprr.9e?*i;^^eeu of them. 
But, as regards the numbers now under 
consideration, it is plain from the Tabh' 
given in (1296), that the numbers in the 
genealogy to thc' birth of Terah ‘ have 
in every case suffered,’ and been e?c- 

alt('red, either by the Hebrew's 
diminishing y or the increasing, 

each age by a ceiitiuy. Thc're is no 
indication in these lists of any oth('r 
than ‘ intentional altemtions of sys- 
tematisers.’ The question is, who are 
most likely to have corrupted the ori- 
ginal numbers, the Ili'brews or the 
Alexandrians ? 

1309. Upon the general question of 
the possibility that all human beings 
may have been derived from one pair, 
and that all the now-exi.sting varieties 
of the race may have been gradually 
developed during a prodigious lapse of 
time, through a long succession of ages, • 
the following remarks of Dr. Nott, 
tending to show that there may have 
been different centres of creation for 
the human race, are well worthy of con- 
sideration, Types of Mankind, jp. '1*1 
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These authorities, in support of the extreme known physical influences. Notwithstanding 
age of the geological era to which man be- their immense geographical distribution, em- 
longs, though startling to the unscientific, bracing every variety of climate, it is ac- 
are not simply the opinions of a few ; bui knowledged by all travellers, that there is 
such conclusions are substantially adopted bj among this people a prevailing fype, around 
the leading geologists everyAvhere. And, al- which all the tribes (north, south, east, and 
though antiquity so extreme for man’s exist- west) cluster, though varying within pre- 
ence on earth may shock some preconceived scrib^ limits. With trifling exceptions, all 
opinions, it is none thft less certain that the American Indians bear to each other some 
rapid accumulation of new facts is fast degree of family resemblance, quite as strong, 
familiarising the minds of the scientific w'orL for example, as that seen at the presemt day 
to tliis conviction. The monuments of Egypt among full-blooded .Tews ; and yet they ore 
have already carrieti us far beyond all chrono- distinct from every race of the Old World, in 
logics heretofore adopted ; and, when these features, language, customs, arts, religions, 
barriers are once overleaped, it is in vain for and propeijMties. In the language of Morton, 
us to attempt to approximate, even, to the w)io studio this people more thoroughly than 
epoch of man’s creation. This conclusion if any other writer, ‘ All possess, though in 
not ba,Hed merely on the researches of sucli various degrees, the long, lank, black, hair, — 
archffiologista ns Lepsius, Bunskn', Biiicii, the heavy brow,— the dull, sleepy, eye,— the 
HuMuoTjrr, «Sig., but on those also of such full, compressed, lips,— and the salient, but 
writers as Keniuck. Hincks. Osnoiix. and we dilated, nose.’ I'liese characters, too. are be- 


may add, of all theologians, v'ho have really 
mastered the monuments of Egypt. Nor do 
these monuments reveal to us only a single 
race, at this early epoch, in full tide of civili- 
sation ; bnt they exhibit faithfnl ^ ortrait- o'" 
ti!'‘ '•iii'se Ml (Mil ill.. i A'iiuii- ri,- ' in ::il un ir 
diversity, which hold intercourse with Egypt 
at the present day. 

Now the question naturally .springs up, 
whether tlie aborigines of America were not 
contemporary with the oarlie.st races, known 
to us, of the eastern continent. If, as is con- 
ceded, ‘ daucasiaii,’ ‘Negro,’ ‘Mongol,’ and 
other race,s, existed in the Old World, already 
distinct, what rcjison can be assigned to .show 
that the aboriginc.s of America did not also 
exist, with their present types, 5,000 years 
ago V The naturalist must infer that the 
fauna and flora of tlie two continents were 
conteniiiorary. All facts, and all analoiry, 
war against the supposition, that America 
should liuvc been lel't by the Creator a dreaiy 
waste for thousands of years, while the other 
lialf of the world was teeming with organised 
beings. Tliis view is also greatly strength- 
ened by the .ic’.ii.'iv. ii dgnl fai l, that not a 
.single animal, !■ " I, '■■■;•! il<‘, it plant, was 
common to the Cld and New Worlds. No 
naturalist of our day doubts that the animal 
and \c "I ] ■ kii’./doiiis of America were cre- 
ated .I'T :ii..ud, and not in Asia. 

The races of men alone in Amei'ica have 
been made an exception to this general law. 
But this excejition cannot be maintained by 
any coiir«'* of scientific rea'-'-miu". America, 
it will hr reMieiiih' :ci, m.i- uw: oi.ii uiiknov. :i 
to the early Homans and Greeks, but to the 
Egyptians; and, when discovered, less than 
four centuries ago, it was found to be in- 
liabited, from the Arctic Sea to Cape Horn, 
and from Ocean to Ocean, by a jiopulation 
displaying xieculiar physical traits, unlike any 
races iu the whole world,— speaking lan- 
guages bearing no resemblance in structure 
to other languages, — and living evorywhorc 
among animals and plants, specifically dis- 
tinct from those of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Oceanica. 

Eurthor, in reflecting on the aboriginal 
•races in America, we arc at once met by the 
strikyig fact, that their physical characters 
are wholly independent ot all climatic or 


held in the most civilised and the most savage 
tribes, along the rivers and sea-coasts, — in the 
valleys, and on the mountains,— in the prairies, 
and in the forests, — in the torrid and in the 
ieeboimd regions, — amongst those that live on 
fish, on flesh, or on vegetables. 

The only race in the Old World, with which 
any connection has been reasonably conjec- 
tured, is the Mongol. But, to say nothing of 
the marked diflcrcnce in physical characters, 
their languages alone should decide against 
any such alliance. No philologist can bo 
found to deny tlic fact, tliat the Chinese aro 
now speaking and writing a language sub- 
stantially the same as the one they used five 
thousand years ago,— and that, too, a language 
dibtinct from eveiy tongue spoken by the 
Caucasian races. On the other hand, we 
have the \ni<n'i('fin rnoe«.H]l «peR king dialects 
indisp‘iiah]\ pi-riiiiur i<> ihi.i comiiieML, and 
posseissing no markwl affinity with any other. 
Now, if the Mongols have proservxri a lan- 
guage entire, in Asia, for 6, ()()() years, they 
should likewise have preserved it or, to 
say the least, some trace of it. But, not only 
are the two linguistic groups ]-adically dis- 
rinct, but no truce of a Mongol tongue, dubious 
ivords excepted, can be found in the American 
dioms. If such imaginary Mongolians ever 
brought their Asiatic speech into this country, 
t is clear that their supposed descendants, 
.ho Indians, have lost it, and the latter must 
lare acquired, instead, that of some extinct race, 
chich preceded a Mongol colonisation. It will 
.)c conceded that a colony or nation could 
lever lose its vocabulary so completely, unless 
dirough conquest and amalgamation, — in 
vhich case they" would adopt cmo^/ier language. 
3ut, even when a tongue ceases to be spoken, 
ionic trace of it will continue to survive in 
>be names of individuals, of rivers, places, 
iOuntries, &c. . . The appellatives, Missis- 
lpi)i, Miasouri, Orinoko, Ontario, Oneida, 
Jabama, and a thousand other Indian names, 
will live for ages after the last Bed Man is 
mingled with the dust. They have no likeness 
.0 any nomenclature in the Old World. 

1310. He adds also on ^.281 : 

The following conclusions were advanced 
»y Mr. Dui'ONCKAU, us early as 1819, in sub- 
stantially the following language ; — 
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(i) The American languages, in general, 
asre rich in words and grammatical forms; 
and in their complicated construction the 
greatest order, method, and regularity pre- 
vail; 

(ii) These complicated forms appear to 
exist in all these languages from Greenland 
to Cape Horn ; 

(iii) These forms differ essentially from 
those of the ancient and modem languages 
of the Old Hemisphere. We have no reason 
to believe that a race would ever lose its 
lan^age, if kept aloof from foreign influences. 
It is a tact that in the little island of Great 
Britain the Welsh and the Erse are still 
spoken, although for 2,000 years pressed upon 
by the strongest influences, tending to exter- 
minate a tongue. So with the Basque in 
Prance, which can be traced back at least 
3,000 years, and is still spoken. Coptic was 
the speech of Egypt for at least 0,000 years, 
and still leaves its trace in the languages 
around. The Chinese has existed equally as 
long, and is still undisturbed,. . . The lan- 
guage of Homer lives in a state of purity, to 
which, considering the extraordinary duration 
of its literary existence (2,500 years at least), 
there is no parallel, perhaps, on the face of 
the globe. 

Although the nations of Europe and Western 
Asia have been in constant turmoil for thou- 
sands of years, and their languages tom to 
pieces, yet they have been moulded into the 
great heterogeneous Tndo-Europcan moss, 
everywhere showing affinities among its own 
fragments, but no resemblance to American 
languages. 

1311. This question, however, of the 
Plurality of iLices, is independent of 
that of the reliance to be placed on 
the accounts here priven of the Pa- 
triarchs after the Flood. And, that 
these are unhistorical, is sufficiently 
shown by the following Table, wIktc 
the numbers express the 'f/ears after 
the Flood of th(^ respective (wents. 



Born 

Died years 
after the Flood 

NoUh 


350 

Sbem 


.502 

Arphaxad 

2 

404 

Salah 

;;7 

470 

Eber 

(;7 

531 

Peleg 

101 

340 

Ben 

I ill 

370 

Serug 

103 

393 

Nahor 

193 

341 

Terah 

222 

427 

Abraham 

292 

4C7 

Isaac 

392 

572 

Jacob 

4.'>3 

* 599 


1312. According to the above, Noah, 
Shem, Arphaxad, &c.--in fact, all of 
Abraham’s progenitors — were living 
during many years of Abraham’s life, 
and Shem, Salah, and Eber, outlived 
him. Shem, Arphaxad, Salah, Eber, 


Serug, Terah, were living at the birth 
of Isaac; and Shem and Eber lived, 
the one during fifty, and the other 
during nearly eighty, years of the life 
of Jacob. Yet we do not find the 
slightest intimation that either Abra- 
ham, Isaac, or Jacob, paid any kind of 
reverence or attention to any of their 
ancestors, more especially to their great 
ancestor Shem, who had gone through 
that wonderful event of the Deluge, — 
(except, indeed, on the strange suppo- 
sition that Melchizedek was Shorn), — 
or that Abraham ever paid a visit to 
Noah, who, however, is supposed by 
some (without the slightest warrant 
from Scripture) to have colonised the 
extreme East, China, &c., and so to 
have gone out of his reach. 

1313. Again, it will be found that 
at the time of Isaac’s birth, — when 
Sarah is represented as ‘ bearing a son 
to Abraham ioi his old age^ O.xxi.2, — 
when Abraham and Sarah wore ‘ old 
and well-stricken in age,’ G.xvii.l7, 
and Abraham ‘ laughed, and said in 
his heart, Shall a child be born to him 
that is a hundred- years old?’ as if that 
were an extraordinary and surprising 
age for a man to beget children, — therc‘. 
were actually living, as above, Shem, 
Arphaxad, Salah, Eber, Serug, Terah, 
aged 580, 390, 355, 325, 229, 170 
years respectively, and Eber lived 139 
years longer. Must we suppose that 
none of these had children at the age 
of a hundred ? But of Shem liimself 
wo are told, G.xi.10,11 — 

Shem wa^i an hundred years old, and be|?at 
Arphaxtid two years after the Deluge ; and 
Shem lived, after his begetting Arjdiaxad, five 
hundred years, and begat sons and daughters. 

1314. It is plain, then, that Shem’s 
children were all born after he was a 
hundred years old ; and Shem himself, 
and, we may suppose, these children, 
or some of them, were still living at 
the birth of Isaac. As to the other 
patriarchs, w(; are only told their ages 
at the birth of the firstborn son in 
each case, and these ages range from ' 
29 to 35 years, except in the case of 
Abraham’s father, who appears to have 
begotten Abraham at the age of 70, 
G.xi.26. This last, how'ever, not 
certain; as the text may only mean- 
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that Terah’s three sons were bom be- 
fore lie was 70. In all the other eases 
it is merely said that they ‘ begat sons 
and daughters,’ and it may be supposed 
that none, except Shem, had chUdren 
at the age of a hundred, or near it. 
But this would involve the incongruity 
that Arphaxad; Salah, and Eber had no 
children born to them, during three- 
fourths or even four-fifths of their lives, 
which is out of all proportion to the 
state of things in the present day, and 
conflicts with the notion, usually enter- 
tained, of a remarkable fecundity in 
those early times, by which the human 
race was replenished so soon after the 
Flood. 

1315. It will be observed also that 
the more ancient progenitors, accord- 
ing to the above list, survived the later 
ones. Thus Noah died ten years after 
Peleg, and therefore ho was living at 
the time of the ‘ dispersion of tongues.’ 
So also were Bheru, Aiphaxad, Salah, 
Eber, and, perliaps, also all th(^ ather 
forefathers of Abraham, viz\ Ecu, Sorug, 
Nahor, Terah, since Peleg died first of 
them all, and we are not told in what 
year of his life, tlu' dispersion took 
place. It is impossible to say whether 
the writer supposed that all these Pa- 
triarchs, or any of them, took part in 
the project of building the tower. We 
may suppose tliat Noah and Shem did 
not; but, as to the others, the Scrip- 
ture only informs us that Terah and 
his family were idolators a hundred 
years before the death of Shem, Jh.xxiv. 

2 ; see also Judith, v.G,7. 

1316. TJie following remarks are 
quoted from Dr. Hales by Kitto, 
hist, of the Jcv\s, p.l7 : — 

Upon thj« oop^oapion. I'lnla+rv Tnn®t have 
begun and l■■rv\i^.< 1, i.'\ I i'e - 1 .c.riiirehai go- 
vernment have been overthrown by Nimrod 
and the builder- »)f UabH. during the life- 
time of .Noah him-clf, .'lud lii.s ihree M)ns. If 
Shem lived unto the 110th j'ear of Isaac, and 
the 50th year of Jacob, why was not he in- 
cluded in the covenant of circumeiKion made 
with Abraham and liis family ? Or why is ho 
utterly unnoticed in their history? How 
could the earth have been so populous in 
Abraham’s days? Or how could the king- 
doms of Assyria, Egypt, &c, have been 
established so^soon after the Deluge? This 
last difficulty was strongly felt by Sir W. 
Raleigh, who in his Histoi'xf of the World re- 
Tfiarksi — ‘ In this patriarch’s time all the 
then parts of the world were peopled : all 
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nations and ootmtries had their kings ; Egypt 
had many magnificent cities, and so had Pale- 
stine, and all the neighbouring countries, 
yea, all that port of ih,e world besides, as far 
as India, and these not built with sticks, but 
of burnt stone and with ramparts, which 
ma^jlficenoe needed a parent of more anti- 
quity than those other men have supposed.* 
In another place he forcibly observes, ‘ If we 
advisedly consider the state and cioUntenanco 
of the world, such as it was in Abraham’s 
time, yea, l)efore his birth, we shall find it 
were very ill done, by following opinlon with- 
out the guide of reason, to pare the times 
over-deeply between the Flood and Abraham ; 
because, in cutting them too near the quick, 
t?te reputation of the whole stot'y might perchance 
bleed: 

CHAPTER XIII. 

SCRIPTURE REmSRENCES TO THE CREA- 
TION, THE FALL, AND THE DELUGE. 

1317. It becom^ now an interesting, 
and, for the supporters of the tradi- 
tionary view, a very important, ques- 
tion to consider what notice has been 
taken by the later Scripture writers of 
these early portions of the Pentateuch, 

Do the Psalmists and Prophets refer 
to the story of the First Man , — to that 
of the Garden, the Forbidden Fruit, tile 
Serpent, the Fall, and the Deluge , — as 
undoubted facts, the truth of which had 
been attested by Divine authority ? Do 
they speak of these subjects, or any one 
of them, as if they were well-known and 
familiar to their own thoughts, and to 
tFc thoughts of all around them ? Do 
they quote them freely, as a modern 
devout poet or preacher would do, — as 
any earnest student of the Bible, hold- 
ing tJie traditionary view, would do,- — 
as if they believed in them, as truths 
divinely revealed and infallibly certain? 

131^. The reply is easy to be given. 
They do nothing of the kind. The 
story of the first man is scarcely even 
once referred to at all, and only, if at 
all, — which, as we shall presently see, 
is exceedingly doubtful, — with a slight 
passing notice, enough just to show that 
the story was written (as we suppose it 
was), and in some measure known to 
the writer and his readers. None of 
its details are ever mentioned. As 
Lengkeeeb observes, Kenaan, js.ivii : 

One single certain trace of tbe employment 
of the story of Adam’s Fall is entirely want- 
ing in the Hebrew Canon. Adam, Eve, the 
Serpent, the woman’s seduction of her bus- 
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band, &c., are all images, to which the re- 
maining words of the Israelites never again 
recur. 

At all ©vents, there is not the slightest 
indication that, in the teaching of the 
Hebrew Prophets, the account of the 
Fall was quoted and dwelt upon, as we 
must certainly believe it would have 
been, — at least, occasionally, — if they 
had believed in the Divine authority of 
the narrative. 

And as to Noah, his name is never 
once mentioned, nor is any reference 
made to the Deluge by any one of the 
Psalmists and Prophets, except in the 
latter part of the book of Isaiah, Is.liv.9, 
and in Ez.xiv.14,20, by writers undoubt- 
edly living after the Captivity. 

1319. Kurtz, however, i. 79 . 87 , endea- 
vours to prove th{^ there is, at least, 
some reference to tne story of the Fall 
in the later writings of the O.T., though 
he admits that — 

it is imleod remarkable that special references 
to these events occur so rarel}'. 

But the following are the only in- 
stances of this kind which ho is able 
tj produce, and they include all which 
Dr. M‘Caul has produced. 

(i) ‘ The wolf and the lamh shall feed together y 
and the lion shall eat straic like the bullock, 
and dust shall be the serpent's meat' Is.lxv.ii'). 

A ns. These words, instead of referring in 
any why to the curse pronounced in G.iii.14, 
express quite' another idea. In the i)assageof 
Genesis, it is pronounced, as part of the curse 
uix)n the serpent, that it should ‘ eat dust,’ 
while the venomous creature itself was to re- 
tain all its power to sting aiid injure, — to 
‘ bruise the heel ’ of man. But the rrojihct’s 
language implies that the Serpent then, in 
the Messianic time, like the wolf and lion, 
shall be no longer hostih; and deiully to other 
creatures or to man, but shall feed contenkMlly 
on ‘ dust ’ as they upon straw.^ 'I’he Prophet 
merely refers to the common tiotion^of those 
times, that the serpent lived partially, if not 
wholly, on the substance which it drew fj-oin 
the dust through which it wriggled. See the 
note of Kalisch quoted in (loor)). 

(ii) ‘ They shall lick the dust like a seipent. 
they shall move out of their holes like creepinci 
things of the earth; they shall he afraid oj 
Jehovah our Elohim, and shall fear because oi 
Thee' Mio.vii.17. 

Ans. The cause must have been a desperate 
one, indeed, which compelled Dr. Kurtz to 
quote this passage, — which merely describes 
men wriggling along in terror, like worms, 
upon the ground, (just as the Zulus used to do, 
when approaching their dreaded king Chaka, 
and as people still do, when appearing before 
an Oriental despot,) as having any reference 
whatever to the curse pronounced upon the 
serpent in Q.iii.l4. 


Dr. M‘Caul, however, says, ^.176 : — 

We have here not only a reference to G.iii. 
4, but a quotation of certain words from 
3.xxxii.24. The Hebrew word for ‘ creopiiig- 
ihings’ occurs only here, iu Deuteronomy, 
and in Job xxxii.6. 

Ans. That is to say, because in D.xxxii.24 wo 
ind ‘ creeping-things of the dust,' and in Mic. 
ra.l7, ‘ creeping-things of the earth,' and the 
,wo phrases used in totally different connec- 
tions, therefore Micah has made a ‘verbal 
quotation of certain words ’ (N.B. one word 
at the most) from Deuteronomy 1 The alle- 
gation reminds one of the ingenious critic 
who adduced, as a proof of Shakespeare's 
acquaintance with Latin, the verbal agree- 
ment between the sentence, ‘ Iprce. seqvar,’ to 
be found in Terexce, and the corresponding 
sentence, ‘Go before, I’ll follow,’ to be found 
In Shakehpkai?e. If there is any copying in 
/he case, which appears to be most improbable, 
we apprehend tliat it is the later DeutcTono- 
mist, who must have imitated his predecessor 
Micah. 

(iii) ‘ Thou hidest Thy face, they are troubled : 
Thou takest away their breath, they die, and re- 
turn to their dust.' rs.civ.29. 

(iv) ‘ JJis breath goeth forth ; he retnrneth to Ins 
earth ; in that very day his thoughts perish ' I’s. 
cxlvi.4. 

'‘All go unto one place; all are of the dust, 
and all turn to dust again' Ecc.iii.20. 

‘ Then shall the dust return to the earth as if 
was, and the spirit shall return unto Elohim 
who gave, it.' Ecc.xii.7. 

Ans. There 7nay bo a reference in these verses 
to G.iii.lU. But, surely, the sight or the burial 
of a corp'^e miL'bt srffiee of iNelf to awaken 
in any pJosi- u.in ! I'elleei i.u:- e- tliese, — 

even, as we have seen (1074), in the mind of a 
heathen. And, in any case, PB.civ,cxlvi, art; 
two strongly Jcbovistic Psalms, and were, 
perhaps, written long after the Ca])tivit>. 
And the book of Ecclesiastes does not con- 
tain the name Jehovah at all ; which fact 
combines witli other internal evidence to sliow 
that it was not written by Solomon, as is 
generally .sup])osod, but composed (as most 
critics agree) in a much later age, long aftto’ 
the Captivity, when the name was disnsciJ 
altogether, it would seem, for superstition -1 
reasons. There is no doubt that tlie present 
Pentateuch was in existence and well-known 
in those days, and tliorcforc might have been 
referred to by any writer; but it cannot bi* 
pronounced with any confidence that there is 
actually any reference to it iu the above pas- 
sages. 

But even these passages sjicak only of the 
mortality of man. There is no reference 
whatever to the Temptalidn, the Ein, the Fail. 
as an article ^ the Hebrew Faith, either here 
or elsewhere. 

1320. Kurtz, however, says ; — 

Equally clear is the reference. Job xxxi.33, 
Hos. vi.7, to the history of tlie Fall. 

In the first of the ahoVe texts, Job 
xxxi.33, the E.V. reads; — 

‘ If I covered my transgressions ak Adam, 
by hiding mine iniquity .in my bosom.’ 
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In the second, Hos.vi.7, we find: — 

‘ But they, like men, have transgressed the 
covenant.’ 

With the limitation ^eqiuiUy clear’ the 
statement of Kuktz hiay be admitted ; 
for neither in these passages, nor in the 
former, is there, as it appears to ns. 
the slightest reference to the Fall, 
though, in the case of Hos.vi.7, we 
have Dr. M ‘Caul’s opinion confirming 
that of Dr. Kurtz. 

1321. The Hebrew is the same in 
both the expressions above italicised; 
though our translators have I’endered 
it differently in the two eases. It 
is clear that in the second instance 
the word can hardly be translated 
‘Adam,’ since Adam had not trans- 
gressed any ‘ covenant,’ unless it be 
supposed (with some comrnentalors) 
that he transgressed a ‘covenant of 
works’ ; and, certainly, in any (;as(‘, 
the sudden allusion to him would be 
very abrupt, — tho, more so, as th»^ other 
Prophets do not refer to him freely in 
this way, nor, indeed, do they ever once 
mention his name at all under any cir- 
cumstances, Our translators, thendore, 
have understood the phrase to mean 

‘ like men,’ ‘ after the manner of men,’ 
as in Ps.lxxxii.7, — 

‘ But ye shall die like men, Uml fall li];c one 
of the i|)riiices.’ 

And this is. no doubt, the meaning 
in the other passage also, as will be 
seen by llie following instances of 
translation. 

1322. Thus in Jo]> xxxi.83 we have 
these:— 

‘ Tf T have hidden, as a man, ruy sin,’ Vithj.\ 

‘If i have uonooiiled, ms men, iny faults,’ 

; 

‘ If, even sinning involinitarily, I concoaled 
ray sin,’ Hept. ; 

‘If 1 have covered, as Adam, ray fault,’ 
Chald . ; 

‘ If, as men, I have concealetl my faults,’ 
French , (Caukn) ; 

‘ If as a man I have hid my .sin.* Doueftf 
Vers. 

‘ If, as a man, I have covered ray roguery,’ 
CJernian, (Lutheii) ; 

‘ If I have hidden my sin, as men are wont 
to do,’ Italian, (Dit)j)A.'rj) ; 

‘ If I have covered, as a man, my transgrc.s- 

.sions,’ (8cnMiDT) ; 

‘ If I have covered, a/^er the fashion of men, 
my faults,’ (Junius, Themellius). 

‘ Have I ever done any wicked deed, where- 
thorffw I shamed myself before men V’ W v- 
cm»TE. 


And in Hos.vi.7 we have : — 

‘ Thej', however, as Adam, have transgressed 
the covenant,’ Vulg. ; 

‘ They, howevur, as a son of man, have 
transgressed my covenant,’ Syr. ; 

‘ They are as a man trahsgrressing a cove- 
nant,’ Sept, ; 

‘ They are like a man breaking there a 
covenant,’ Arab. ; 

‘They, as the generations of old, trans- 
gressed my covenant,’ Targ. Jon. ; 

‘ They, as the common people, have trans- 
gressal the covenant,’ P'rench (Cahen) ; 

‘ They, ns Adam, transgress the covenant,’ 
Oerman (Lijtiieji) ; 

‘ They, like men, have transgressed a cove- 
nant#’ (JuxiUvS, Tiujmeli.iuh). 

1323. Kurtz further proceeds to say : 

The same remark applies to Is.xliii.27, 

where the e.xpression, ‘thy first father hath 
slimed,’ can only refer to Adam, as tbe best 
commentatorR havo shown. However, Hok- 
MAN views the latter passage as an allusion to 
Abraham. 

But if wc consider the whole verse, — 

‘ Thy first father hath sinned, and thy 
teachers have transgressed against me,’ — 
it is clear that the reference cannot 
possibly be to Adam, whoever may be- 
meant by it. What had Adam to do 
particularly with the people of Israel ? 
The reference' is manifestly to the 
])(5opl(‘ of Tsracd itself, when on its 
march out of Egypt, which is here 
pm’sonified as the ‘ first father ’ of the 
pr(‘.ycnt generation. And, accordingly, 
the LXX has ‘ your first fathers,’ 
which Luther follow.s, ‘Deino vorel- 
fern habeii gesundigef,’ = Thy ancestors 
have sinned. 

1324. Kurtz adds: — 

Let it also be remembered that all the 
.sacrificial services of tlio O.T. are based on 
(I.iii. (!). Nor can we be mistaken in finding 
in the- expression ‘ surely die,’ which so fre- 
quently occurs in the Mosaic criminal legisla- 
tion, a rcfelrenee to the ‘surely die’ of the 
first legislation in (l.ii. 1 7(!). 

If any inference could bo drawn from 
the occurrence of such a phrase both 

Leviticus and in G.ii.l7, it would 
only !)(' this, that the same writer was 
•onceiTK'd in both cases. 

1325. Finally, Kurtz sums up, as 
follows : — 

If any doubt should still remain, we submit 
that the facts, recorded in these chapters, are 
chronicled with a childlike simplicity, and that 
hence tlio manifold deep bearing of this 
narrative required a lengthened training, 
licfore it could be perfectly apprehended in 
the consciousness of the individual, [oven of 
such a rro]jhet as Isaiah or Jeremiah, oioi 
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any one of the Psalmists, after a ‘ lengthened and of the ‘ fountain of life ’ in four 


training ’ of so many centuries 1] So rich and 
deep is always the commencement of a develop- 
ment, that the continuation of it is not sufficient 
fully to bring its treasures to light. It is 
only at its completion that all which had 
lain concealed in it appears. 

1326. Wo thus see how very slight, 
if any, is the reference to this part of 
the Pentateuch, in the writings of the 
most devout men of latter days ; though 
we find distinct references to the Fall 
in the apocryphal book of Wisdom,ii. 
24, where also the ‘ Serpent ’ is for the 
first time identified with the • Evil 
Spirit, after the Hebrews had come 
into close contact with the later PiT- 
sian mythology : — 

‘ Through the envy of the Devil came death 
into the world.’ 

And so wo read Ml Ecclus.xxv.24 : — 

‘ Of the woman cam^ the beginning of sin, 
and through her we all die.’ 

1327. Tuch observes, p.54 : — 

This later revival [of the ancient myth in 
G.iii] explains itself tlirough the acquaint- 
ance, which, while in exile, the Israelites 
made with the religion of the Parsees, the 
influence of which sliows itself plainly in 
this, that the serpent is cixplaiticd to mean 
Satan, now incori)oratetl into the Jcliovah- 
worship. . . . Thus the old Hebrew form of 
the myth is brought nearer to the l^orsian 
(1087). The essential difference of the two 
myths ought to be a sufficient proof U(jainst 
the clerivatioiujf the Hebrew from the Persian, 
maintained by Von Bohlkx and others, who 
deduce from this the later [ratJier, venj late] 
origin of U.iii. For why should nol, tn that 
case, Salon appear action [i.e. in person, not 
in the fofm of a serpent,] ichich the later form 
of the Hebrew religion alloioed ? Certainly, 
however, these myths stand in a .sisterly 
relation, having proceeded from one primary 
legend, which in different forms has spread 
itself over the whole Orient. 

1328. But in the older Canonical 
Scriptures we find no such references, 
— no allusion of any kind to the story 
of Adam and Eve and the Fall, or to 
that of Noah and the Deluge, except, 
as we have said,mls.liv.9, Ez.xiv.14,20. 

Mention, indeed, is made in the Pro- 
verbs of the ‘ tree of life ’ in four pas- 
sages' : — 

She is a tre^^of life to thorn that lay hold 
upon her,’ iii.l8 ; 

The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life,* 
xi.30; 


others : — 

‘ The mouth of the righteous is a fountain 
of life,' x.ll ; 

‘ The law of the wise is a fountain of life* 

xiii. l4 ; 

‘ The fear of Jehovah is a fountain of life* 

xiv. 27 ; 

‘ Understanding is a fountain of life unto 
him that hath it,’ xvi.22 
and so, too, we read, Ps.xxxvi.9: — 

‘ With Thee is t\\Q fountain of life* 

But these expressions are cwidently 
proverbial, and drawn at all events 
from some other source than G.ii,iii, 
which makes no mention at all of the 
‘fountain of life.^ 

1329. It is very difficult to explain 
this silence on the traditionary view, as 
it is stated by Dr. M‘Caul, Examina- 
tion, &c.,p.208, viz. that — 

there never w'as a time in Israel , from the 
days of Aloses on, wlien the Pentateuch was 
unlcnown. 

It seems, in fact, wdth only the above 
evidence Ix'fore us, impossible to be- 
lieve, that the devout Prophets, Priest^?, 
and Kings, and pious people all along, 
were thoroughly conversant with the 
written Law, were deep in the study 
of it, and practising its prcc('pts daily, 
— were reminded annually of its exis- 
tence by the sacred ordinances, which 
the more religious minds among them 
faithfully observed, and were also sum- 
moned once in seven years to hc-ar the 
whole Law read at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, D.xxxi.9-13. 

1330. But it is easy to account for 
this phenomenon, if wo suppose that 
the story of the Fall, was, as we hav(! 
seen already some reason to believe, 
WTitten by the .leliovist, not earlier 
than the latter part of David’s reign, 
and was known to the great and good 
of that time as only a narrative, written 
for the edification of the people, by 
some distinguished man of the ago. 
Probably, one or two copies may have 
been made of it, or, perhaps, only one, 
which remained i]| the charge of the 
Priests, and may have been added to 
from time to time. But the existence 
of this was so little known in after 


When the desire cometh, it is a days, — in other words the book, in 

’^wholUme tongae is a ires 0 / life,' xv. it had then assumed; 

4 was allowed, even by the best Kings, ■ 
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Priests, and Prophets, to drop so com- 
pletely into oblivion, — that in the tim( 
of Josiah, when the ‘ Book of the Law 
was found in the Temple, the very idea 
of any such book being still in existence 
seemed quite strange to the king and 
to his people. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

CONCLUDING REilARKS. 

1331. We have now completed the 
«unalysis Jind examination of the First 
Eleven Chapters of Genesis. The 
analysis has clearly shown that this 
portion of the Pentateuch, at all events, 
is not the work of onc^ author,— that 
the hands of (at least) two distinct 
■writers can be traced throughout in it, 
one of whom, as far as present appear- 
ances indicate, must have -written sub- 
S(‘queiitly to the other, and with the 
older document b(dbre him, — though 
it still remains to be considered 
whctlKT IIk' later of the two wrote 
merely to fdl up the blanks, which 
appeared to his mind to exist in 
the older story, or whether he com- 
posed originally a conqDleto sepa- 
rate narrative, which was afterwards, 
in a Liter age, incor])orat(‘d with 
the older work. It is possible, also, 
that some of the Jehovistic passages 
in these chapters may be duo to 
the hand of a later Compiler or 
Editor. But to anyone, who has fol- 
lowed carefully tlie train of reasoning 
by which the abovi^ main result has 
been olitained, it will be CAndent, as we 
believe, that it does not rest on mere 
fancy or conjecture', — that it is an un- 
deniable fact. 

1332. If this be triu^, there is no 
room for the supposition that these 
are merely fragments of older docu- 
ments, handed down from Jacob, Abra- 
ham, Noah, — even from Adam, —which 
have been worked in by Moses himself 
into the narrative, which he was com- 
posing in the wil^^erncss for the in- 
struction of the people of Israel in all 
futui;e ages. Even were this supposi- 
tion well-founded, the historical value 
qf this part of the Bible would bo 
serioiisly w^eakened, and its (supposed) 
infallible accuracy impaired, not only 


by the contradictions, which, as we have 
seen, it presents throughout to innumer- 
able facts of Modern Science, but also 
by the discrepancies which are observed 
to exist, when separate statements of 
the different authors, whose writings 
are here put together, are compared 
with one another. 

1333. But the supposition itself is 
inadmissible, because the same two 
hands can be traced distinctly, not only 
throughout the rest of the Book of 
Genesis, but also in the later part of the 
history, where Moses himself in person 
comes upon the scene. Thus all critics 
allow that in E.vi.2-7 we have a por- 
tion of the Elohistic document, written 
undoubtedly by the selfsame hand 
which wrote G.i. If, therefore, it be 
supposed that Moses himself wfis the 
writer of E.vi.2-7,— and it would seem 
that Moses must liave wTitten it, if ho 
wrote any part of the Pentateuch, 
since no other but Moses could have 
given an account, from natvcil personal 
knowledge, of the rc'velation of the 
name ‘Jehovah’ contained in this pas- 
sage, — it must be admitted -that this 
older document, by the hand of the 
great Liiwgiver himself, has been greatly 
enlarg('d and materially modified, by 
the introduction of a number of im- 
portant passages by a later hand. 

1334. But, whether Moses wrote the 
Elohistic document or not, — a question 
which we must leave to be discussed 
n* a future Part of this work, — it is 
plain, from what we have had before 
us, that not only is the Elohistic matter 
of this part of Genesis at variance in 
some important points with the Jeho- 
vistic, but tlu'y both conflict repeat- 
edly, in the strongest manner, with 

he undoubted facts of Science, and 
Qcither, therefore, of the two narratives 
’an be regarded as throughout histori- 
cally true. For, as already observed, 
the Light of Revelation cannot be at 
variance with the Light of Science ; 
the real Word of God cannot either 
contradict itself, or contradict the real 
Work of God. It follows from this 
that we must not look for the real Word 
of God in these contradictory state- 
ments of matters of fact, — in the 
mere outward shell, the letter, of 
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the Scriptures. The Word of God, in 
the high and proper sense of this 
expression, is that in the Bible — 
the liTing Word — which speaks to 
the hearts and consciences of living 
men, — which stirs within them divine 
thoughts, kindles devout feelings, im- 
pels to faithful action, awakens holy 
desire, reveals to the longing ('ye and 
the pui’e heart the Living God. 

133(3. As Prof. Owen has admirably 
said, Inaugural Address at Lecds^ Dec. 
IG, 1862, jo.8:— 

Those who conteiKl that such religions 
troths rest essentially on the basis of the 
literal and verbal accuracy and acceptability 
of every physical proiwsition in the Penta- 
teuch, hazard much, and incur grave respon- 
sibilities. . , When a physical fact is demon- 
strated, aiidcontrtulicts a canonical statement, 
it is sometimes objected that the contradiction 
is apparent, not real ; or, if tlie propositions 
are too jdainly and diametrically oj)posed, it 
is next said that ‘ the tiruth, as it is manifesb^d 
iri thp works, and as it is affirmed in the 
Word, of God, must be one, miist ultimately 
harmonise,’ But here the very point at issue 
is assumed, viz. whether the ancient state- 
ment of a. physical fact be trul3% as alleged, 
a direct verbal inspiration from above, a 
literal vyord of God . . . whether, I so.v, the 
alleged inspired statements as to these pi)eno- 
inena, in their plain sense, be confoimiable to 
the certain knowledge, which it has jdeased 
the Author of all Truth to put us in posses- 
sion of, by the e.vercise of the powers He has 
^ven for that purpose, and at the times when, 
in His Providence, it was proper that such 
truths should be communicated to mankind. 

When the canonical statement and the 
scientilic demonstration do concur, who re- 
joices more than the (’hristian phlloso])her ? 
When they do not, atid the opposing state- 
ments are irreconcilable, who is more bound 
than the Christian philosopher [or the Chris- 
tian minister] to deliver tlie truth and declare 
the error, and Jliug from him. the sophism bn 
which the error is salmi or veiled, that d may 
still be reverently cherished , notwithstanding the 
admitted demonstration of its ei roneous nature'! 

1336. It is only, however, a careful, 
('ritical analysis, such as that 'which w(^ 
have attemptecl to carry out in the 
larger edition, the presentation cf the 
different portions of the narrative, which 
are duo to different authors, such as 
we have exhibited above in (968), 
that can dispel effectually from the 
minds of many even intelligent persons, 
well read in sciellce, the lingering re- 
mains of that fancy, with which, per- 
haps, tliey have been thoroughly im- 
bued in their youth, that the Bible 
cannot be a Teacher — a Divinely^giv^n 


Teacher — for us in spiritual thingsr 
unless wo regard it as a part of our 
religious duty to receive, with submis- 
sive, unquestioning, faith, all its state- 
ments of fact, as indisputable, infallible, 
words of historical truth, to the accu- 
racy of which the Divine Veracity itself 
is pledged. 8o strong, indeed, is the 
force of habit, that, while the Penta- 
teuch is regarded as wholly or chi(^fly 
the work of Moses, men will still cling 
to the notion,— or the notion will still 
cling to them, — that it may be possible 
in som('- way to reconcile its statements 
with fact. It is only -w'hen the work is 
resolv('d into its sef>arate elements that 
the charm is broken, — the ddusion 
passes off, — and the power ceases to 
act, whicli binds men to the nu'ro letter 
of the Scripture as the revealed Word 
of God. 

1337. And tlion comes the danger — 
the result of all this cri’oncous teaching, 
wliieli insists upon maintaining that, — 
‘the vop’- foundations of our faith, the very 
basis of our hopes, the very nearest and 
dearest of our consolations, are tak('u from 
us, when one line of that Sacred Volume, on 
which we b.Mse everything, is declared to be 
unfaithful or untrustworthy.’ 

It is this, — that, when mc'if s eyt's are 
openi'dto the rc'al facts of tlu' eHS(‘, iji an 
age like this of givat scientific activity, 
they may lose their reverence for t)ie 
Scriptures altogether, and cease to rc'- 
gard the Bible with that true, di'vout, 
intelligent, affection, — with that dce]> 
sense of the blessings, of which in God’s 
Ih'ovidciice it has been the minister to 
mail, and that living faith in tln^ Di- 
vine Truths, which it has been tlie 
means of maintaining and propagating 
through the world, — which every reli- 
gious mind will feel, and wdiicli it is the 
desire and aim of such ('.ritical labours 
as these to' develope and foster. 

1338. Nay, evem in the ease of those, 
who, having beem steeped to th(' lips in 
Bibliolatry of this kind from their in- 
fancy, have gradually worked their 
W'ay out of it thrcrngli the greater part 
of a life, not wit Bout help in various* 
degrees from this teacher and that, — 
even in their case there may come at 
length a crisis, when the apologies, 
the explanations, the transcendental 
meanings, the looking for the clearing- 
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up of some hitherto dark mysteries, 
from which light is to fall on all other 
disputed points, — when all these are 
vseen to be needless, mere cobwebs of 
men’s brains, spun to bridge over a 
oliasm, which does not really exist 
between tlie Scriptures and other 
writings. And when tliis crisis arrives, 
it is not surprising that there should 
often come with it at first a danger of 
some revulsion of feeling against that 
which has been treated as an idol, 
and befor(' which so much anxious 
thought, so inucli painful feeling, has 
been oflTered as incense. Even before 
the crisis, it is probable that the study 
of that Book will have been growing 
less and less general, and the parts 
most dwelt upon confined to certain 
more favourite passage's. 

1339. It will by this time, however, 
I trust, be apparent to any, who will 
thoughtfully consider the evidence 
produced in this work, that, whatever 
may have beem the case in times past, 
our religious duty now,- -our duty to 
obey the Truth, and to follow the re- 
vealed AYill of our Creator, — so far from 
requiring us to receive any longiT the 
stories, which we have beem here con- 
sidering, as true unciuestionable foots 
of history — on the contrary, requires 
us to rger^ them as sack. It requires 
us all, — instead of forcing the Scrip- 
ture narrative, in these* first chapters 
of Ceiiesis, to yield to us lessons, 
which it would not naturally teach 
us, or trying to eA^ade tin* conclusions, 
Avhich Quay naturally be drawn from 
these and other passages, — to be 
ready to receive, Avith devout faith 
and humble adoration, that wondrous 
Revelation of Himself, which God is 
manifestly making in these our days, 
by giving us the glorious Light of 
Modern Science,— those grand lessons 
of Eternal Truth, which that Light 
displays to us. 

1340. Why shou^l not our clergy 
*be the first to teach these lessons to 

their, flocks, A'arying the dry routine 
of dogmas, or the stereotyped ‘im- 
provements ’ of Scripture texts, to 
Avhich^ the discourses of so many of 
them are now exclusively confined, 


by bringing before them freely the 
ennobling and strengthening, yet, at 
the same time, sobering, humbling, 
solemnizing A'iews, which the great 
scientific discoveries of our own time 
unfold to us ? There are, indeed, 
many among tlie clergy, who are 
themsoh’es distinguished in scientific 
pursuits, and who are so constituted 
mentally, that they do not heed the 
restraints imposed on such studies by 
do^atic theology, or do not feel them. 
It is far otherwise with many others. 
They dare not entertain some of the 
great questions of the day, or face for 
tiiemselvcs, much less for their congre- 
gations, some of the most interesting 
and certain conclusions, at Avhich scien- 
tific men have unanimously arrived.* 

1341. Brought up in that narrow 
scliool of tlieological teiining, Avhich 
ignores altogetlier the plainest results 
of Biblical criticism, — taught to re- 
gard every Avord and letter of the 
Scripture as infallibly true and un- 
speakably Divine, — they dare not, for 
their oaa'ii peace of mind, discuss with 
any freedom such questions ns that of 
the ‘ Antiquity of Man,’ or the pos- 
sible existence of different races of 
mankind, not all derHod from one 
pair of ancestors, but corresponding 
to different centres of creation, as do the 
animals among Avhich they are found. 
Thc}^ shrink fi-om examining -into the 
historical credibility of the accounts of 
the Crc'ution, the Fall, and the Deluge, 
from discussing tin* Scripturci account 
of the formation of AA'^oinan, of her 
temptation, of the entrance of death 
into the world, of the sentence passed 
on the dust-eating serpent, the child- 

Bua'doxe writes, Totiv through Sicily and 
Malta, jo.ny : ‘ ilecupero lias made use of tliis. 
as an arpninent te prove the great antiquity 
of tin* eruptions of this mountain (Etna). . , 
He tells me he is exceedingly embarrassed by 
these discoveries, in writing the history of the 
mountain, — that Moses hangs like a dead 
weight upon him, and blunts all his zeal for 
inquiry ; for that really he had not the con- 
science to make liis mountain so young as 

that prophet makes ihe world The 

Bishop, who is strenuously orthodox, has 
ready warned him to be on his guard, and 
not to pretend to bo a better natural historian 
than Moses, nor to presume to urge anything 
that may in the smallest degree be deem^ 
contradictory to his sacred a]|thority.* 
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bearing woman, the labouring man,r— 
of the curse paascd upon this blessed 
Earth, blooming now as (Geology tells 
us) it did of old, when there was no 
man upon the Earth ta till it, no one 
to see its beauty, and to tell out the 
Greatness and Goodness of God. 

1342. Or, if anyone dares to do this, 
he is in danger of falling at once under 
the ‘thunders of censure,’ threatened 
by Bishop Wilberfobce in his recent 
Charge, or under the weight of his 
dictum, Guardian^ Nov. 25, 1863 — 

The Chnrch requires of a man a solemn 
declaration of his belief in that which he is to 
teach, and that engagement must last so long 
as he continues to exercise his oifice. If lie 
ceases to believe, — \e..g. in the literal, histori- 
cal, truth of the account of Noah’s Flood or 
the numbers of the Exodus,] — ^hc is bound, ii 
common honesty, to resign his office ; and, if 
the dulness of his spirit does not allow him 
to apprehend tliat necessity, the Chitrch is 
bound to remove him. 

If the Bishop of Oxford means the 
‘ belief,’ which he speaks of, to include 
belief in the literal, historical, truth of 
all Scriptural narratives, he is distinctly 
at variance with tlie Coiu-t of Arches, 
which has now expressly deelarc'd that 
that is not the law of tiic Church. Dr. 
Lushington said : — 

To put a particular construction on a part 
of Holy Scripture, cannot be deemcfl a con- 
tradiction of the Deacon's declaration of his 
belief in Holy Scripture. Judgment m Bishop 
of SALISliUIlY V. WliaJAMS. 

As to the right claimed by Mr. Wilson*, to 
deny the reality of any of the facts contained 
in the Scriptures, it is one thing to deny that 
the narratives are contained in Hoi ' Scrip- 
trire, and a very different thing lo main- 
tain that such narratives are to be understood 
in a figurative sense. Judgment in Fendai,l 
V. WlI^ON. 

1343. Dean Hook has said very justly, 
Manchester Church Congress, 1863, that 
‘ the principle of the Reformation (as 
distinguished from Mediaevalism),’ is — 
the necessity of asserting the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

And he added, — 

The Mcdiaavalist did not deny the necessity 
of maintaining the truth ; nor does the Pro- 
testant deny that the principle of love is a 
principle enforced in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament. Butjihe difference is here, 
—that the Medi8Bvali8*in his desire to enlist 
the affections in the cause of religion, could, 
when the assertion of the truth was likely to 
promote discord, postpone the true to the 
expedient ; whereas toe Protestant is pre- 
pared to sacrifice peace to the maintenance ot . 
truth, or what he believes to be such. \ 


1344. We, then, I maintain, as Minis- 
ters of the Church, — Ministers, not of 
a mediaeval, but of a Reformed Protes- 
tant Church, — are at once both exer- 
cising our right, and discharging our 
duty, in declaring to our people, as 
opportunity shall offer, ‘ the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,’ on these matters, so far as we 
already know it. And, when all Eu- 
rope is moving on with the advance of 
the age, we must refuse, as the clergy 
of a great National Institution, to he 
held in fetters by the mere word of 
any man, or to be forbidden to search 
out thoroughly the truth, in respect of 
these questions of science and criti- 
cism, and to speak out plainly the 
truth which we find. 

1345. Por instance, while drawing 
from these first chapters of Genesis 
such religious lessons as may bo fairly 
and naturally drawn from them (1021), 
wo may proceed to show how we hero 
possess, by the gracious gift of God’s 
overruling Providence, a precious trea- 
sure iu these most ancient witings, 
some parts of which are, beyond all 
doubt, as we believe, among the most 
ancient now extant in the world. Por 
we have here* ])reserv(^d to us a most 
deeply interesting and instructive re- 
cord of those first stirrings of sj)iritual 
life among the Hebrew pt'ople, which 
prepared the way for th(' fuller Rcv(da- 
tiou, in God’s due time, of His Fatherly 
Love, in the Gospel ol Jesus Chfust, — 
from which also, by the quickening in- 
fluences of the Spirit of Grace, has 
been developc'd by degrees our modern 
Christianity, — not without contribu- 
tions from the gifts bestowed on other 
portions of the great Human Family, 
as the same good Spirit has been re- 
vealing all along the Name of their 
Creator to the hearts of men, ‘ at 
sundry times and in divers manners,’ 
by different means, in different mea- 
sures, among the various races of man- 
kind. 

1346. And then, too, while tracing in 
these chapters the first imperfect, be- 
ginnings among the Hebrew people of 
cosmological, astronomical, geographi-, 
cal, ethnological science, we may say 
plainly that the accounts of the Crea- 
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tion, &c. there given, cannot possibly be 
regarded as historically true, since the 
results of Modem Science emphatically 
contradict them. But we may go on 
to say also that Science itself is God’s 
precious gift, light coming from the 
Bather of Lights, and specially coming 
in greater splendour in this very age in 
which we live, and given to us by His 
Grace in order that, by means of it, we 
may see more clearly than before His 
Glory and His Goodness. 

1347. Such teaching as this, which I 
venture to quote in conclusion from a 
small book, First Lessons in Science, 
written by me for th(‘ use of Zulus and 
others, though not published, is surely 
not so very unsound and ‘ dangerous,’ 
that it needs to be ‘ inhibited ’ in all 
the pulpits of the land : - 

(i) ‘ Standing on the threshold of this 
Science ((Jeology), \vc fed almost ovor- 
Avhelmtjd, at first, -with the awful sense of 
the enormous lengths of time which have 
jiassed, since first tlie world in which we live 
was called into bcijig. Wo obtain from it 
such an idea of immeasurable duration, or 
what is popularly called eternity, as we Iiave 
never, |ifr^'‘.n-. n a’i. -l before. We look in, 
as it vep', ii. • .i liir. vaulted chamber, and 
see arch after iircb, reaching away before us, 
till we can se(" no farther. We follow, 
trembling With emotion and dread, through 
the still, solemn, halls ; and when wc haven 
length stcpiiod on into the gloom, far from 
the light of day and the converse of our kind, 
we see the interminable range of arched 
yiillars, stretched out as before, age after age, 
into the infinite Past. Such is the feeling, 
with which any -"h.-.uL'htfnl n-’r^on rru^t puid 
the rooordsof t ■" I l.krih''' ] a'!, ii.-io’a , written 
upon the rocks. 

(ii) ‘And Man has been living for a few 
thousand years at most upon the Earth. We 
know this certainly, because, though we find 
traces innumerable of otlier living creatures, 
buried u)) iu the older strata of the Earth’s 
crust, wc find none whatever of Man, except 
in those of coraparativc-ly modern date. 
Sturdy, then, wc cannot say that the Earth 
was made exclusively for Man. When wo 
think of the ages full of glory and beauty and 
life, which have pe.-'e-l r.wr.y before Man was, 
and of the very 'ma:! i-.-’" ■■■i of the Earth’s 
surface-'Still less of the Eartii’s thin emst— 
whi(;h we can even see and examine, we 
cannot presume to say that the wdiole huge 
Earth was made only for Man. As well 
might we say that the Sun was made only to 
•give him warmth by day, and the Moon and 
the Stars to give him light by night. 

(iii> ‘ Yet, if not mad(! only lor Man. these 
things have certainly been made, in the Great 
Creator’s scheme, with express and most gra- 
cious reference to Man. The Sun, that, 
hundreds of thousands of years ago, gave 


light and heat, under which the forests grew 
in those primeval swamps, where the coalbeds 
were formed, must have shone with some ex- 
press reference, to such a being as Man, who 
should be able to make use of such stores as 
these of hidden treasure, to draw them out of 
the depths in which they had so long been 
buried, to turn them to his usee, to extract 
from them metals and medicines, to obtain 
from them supplies of light and heat, to con- 
trive the mighty engines, that minister so 
vastly to the comforts of his daily life, and 
afford the means of intercourse and com- 
mnnion with his fellows. 

(iv) ‘ Who but a ct'eature Hie Man conJd have 
turned to account the coal, and the lime, and 
the slate, and the building-stones of various 
kinds,— the iron, copper, tin, and lead, and a 
multitude of other substances, mineral and 
vegetable, which the care of the Creator has 
provided ? How plainly does the simple fact, 
that these things are, and that Man alone is 
capable of using them, prove to the reasoning 
mind that, whatever may be the cm2 hereafter, 
whatever may become of the Earth, whatever 
creatures may be placed upon it in the ages 
yet to come, yet Man was intended from the 
first to inhabit this world in his own ap- 
pointed time, and all the ages that have past, 
Avhatevor else they have done, have done this 
also, to fit the Eartli to bo the home for a 
time, and the working-place, of Man I 

(v) ‘Ah, yes! Man’s working-place—a place, 
where we must work out that which accords 
with the spiritual natme given to us, — a work 
unto life, or a work unto death. We arc sure 
that, in the sight of Him who is a Bpirit, 
spiritual beings, such as we are, must have a 
value very different from that of creatures 
who have merely soul and body, who have 
merely botlily life and those lower instincts, 
whi<A distinguish the brute lieast from the 
plane: They cannot know tire right from the 
wrong, the good from the evil. We have the 
Law of God written witliin our hearts by the 
finger of our Maker. We have the gracious 
teachings of His Spirit, the whisperings of 
His Love, the sense of' JJis Displeasure. Wo 
have within us the faint roflections of His 
glorious excellences. We know His perfect 
I’ruth. and I’urity, and Goodness, by that 
very i)Ower which lie has given us, tr> take 
delight in Truth, and Purity, and Goodness, 
—ay, to love and honour and glorify it in onr 
very heart of hearts, even when we are giving 
way to some vile temptation, and. consent to 
do what we know to be evil. And there is 
that within us which tells us, as plainly as 
the Bible tells us, that ‘ the wages of sin is 
death,’ that ‘ he who soweth to the flesli shall 
of the flesh reap corruption.’ And there is 
something too which tells us that to do the 
Will of God is life, such life as spirits net^ 
and long for,— the life Eternal, which comes 
from knowing Him more truly, from whom 
all Light and Life are flowing. 

(vi) ‘ For, even if We had not the Bible to 
teach us, — wherein we tnd the utterances of 
men’s hearts in other days, breathed into by 
the Spirit of God, and answering to that whicn 
we feel within ourselves, breathed by the One 
and selfsame Spirit— yet the contemplation of 
the works of God could show us an Order, aJto, 
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in His universe— -a steady, constant sequence (x) ‘ And the worlds around us— arc these 
of c^se and effect — the permanence of fixed inhabited? Wo know not yet ; nor, perhaps, 
laws, from the very first age of the world’s will it ever be ^ven to man to know this cer- 
existence until now. Those, who first begin tainly in this life. And one wise man of ou)- 
to study the formation of the Earth’s crust, owm days has taught us to remember this, that 
may bo ltd, as many have been, to imagine, u'e do not know,— that, as far as we do know, 
that only by wild, irregular, convulsive ef« the Moon and other Planets are probably not 
forts, unlike any which we now se^ in nature, inhabited, — that the Moon, at all events, pre- 
the rocks wore made, and the mountains sents no conditions of life, analogous to those 
rais ed, and the valleys sunk. They may fancy needed for animal and vegetable life on Earth, 
tliat such immense results as these could only — that this Earth, therefore, maij be the only 
have been brought about by a succession of bodyof our system, 7n,m/ be the only lx)dy of the 
vi(jlent earthquakes, by miglity volcanic ac- Universe, wherein is placed a creature gifted 
tion, such as might speak, indeed, of Power with reason and conscience, siicli as Man. We 
iiTid Wisdom, of a Will working all things to dare not say that this is so : nor is it easy to 
an end, but would leave upon the mind a suppose that all the hosts of Stars wore made 
]-»ainful bewildering sense of disorder, confu- to give us light by night, wiicn a single Moon 
sion, insecurity. would give more light than all the Stars, or 

(vii)‘ But True Science teaches ns otherwise, only to glaildcn our eyes with their glory and 
It tells ns that there is, indeed, a Living Ruler beauty, when few can ever see the visible mul- 
of the Universe, who has made His actual titudes of the Starry Heavens, or know the 
l)reaencc felt, and shown forth Ilis Might and awful wmnders wiiicb they oven now reveal to 
Wisdom, in calling into existence, from time ns, while none can count the number of Suns 
to time, whether by some law' of development which make up the star-dust of a single 
or otherwise, new races t)f living creatures, nebula. 

differ mg in size, and form, and character, in (xl) ‘But this w'o know, that for millions 
wmndorful number a.nd variety, to fill up their of years the Harth wais formed, before klan 
j)art in His stupendous whole. But it tells ns was placed npoti it. .Hosts upon liosts of 
also that all things are under Law. It tells ns living creatures were brought into being, and 
that even the volcano and th'' died, and passed awaiy : their very kinds ap- 

hiuricnno and thnnderstorn., : a'.’, v*- .•.•r pear no more on Earth. But there was no 

Law’ to (}od, are all governed by law's such as human (\ve to note their forms, or take nc- 
even W'O can turn to account for a thousand count of thfdr doings. The forest-tree tosstxl 
daily uses, wdien wc hind th(' giant Steam to its branches; the inendow-flowers bloomed; 
doonrwork by land and In "Ca. end hid the bright colours hoarnod on every side. The 
I.ightT’in g cruTv mm messag('.s. • It tt'aclies ns 1 >ord ( 1 od ‘ gave raiji from heave]! and f I'uitf ul 
lar gtvi.Tr" results than these, which seasons’ for tlie mnltitndos of living things 
have been wrought by the hidden action of who then looked up to Him for food and 
fire and flood, have boon produced by slow’, blessing, as they do now’. S\>’eot scents Avore 
long-continued, action of God’s laws^ cease- spread abroad oji (n’ory side; s'Wec't sounds 
iessly w'orking with unwavering, unfailing w’ore hoard. And God w’as tlici'o, to ‘Jce the 
certainty. A works which He liad made, and ‘liehold! 

(viii) ‘ In one W'ord, it makes us surc*iat they w’ere very good.’ 
all tlyngs are ruled by Law' and Order, under (xii) ‘ Yet one living soul— one child of 
the government of God, in the natural world ; Man, made in Gcxl’s image— is worth more in 
and this tells us that the same also is true in the eyes of a Spiritual Being, than all the 
the 7 /?o 7 Yi/ w'orld. We are made to feel that. Suns, how'evor grand and glorious,— tlian all 
if w’e break God’s Order, or lead others to mere systems of unreasoning, uiu'onscious 
break it, by acts of sin and fleshly self-indul- matter. Onr happy privilege as Christians is 
gonce, we shall surely reap the fruit of our to know' and believe this— to lie able to look 
doings, — that the results of our actions, n.p and say ‘ our Father,’ to Him Avho made 
whetlicr good or evil, are sure and certain, f his mighty w'hole, taking with us the w'ords, 
each answering to its kind, vvhether completed w’hich Ciuns'r Himself has taught ns, and be- 
by some sudden stroke at once*, or long do- lieving that Ho, W’ho has given ns the powers 
layed, to he brought about after -a greater which w’c have, for seeing and ftieling the* 
lapse of time, by the same Etx^rnal Law's. Greatness and Goodness of Ilis works, lias 
‘ Some men’s sins are open heforeliand, n\mnt us thus to use them, and w'ill bless us 
leading the w'ay to judgment; and others of a truth, while w'O devoutly ‘ ponder these 
they follow after. T fikew'ise also the good things,’ and seek to ‘ understand the loving- 
deeds some are manifest l>eforehand ; and kindness of the Lord.’ Meanwhile, from each 
they which are otherwise cannot he hid.’ inmost recess of the great Temple of the 

(ix) ‘ Tills thought makes ns feel safe and Universe, into w’liich, while here on Earth, 
happy under the government of God. It we are permitted to gaze, w'c may hear, if our 
would be a miserable world to live in, if we hearts ai’c pure and humble, the same solemn 
could he left alone in sin,— if sin did not utterance ;— 
surely find us out Avith judgment,— if W'C w’cro ‘Stand in aaa’e and .ctn not; 

not sure of this, that things do not go on at ‘ Commune avtj'h your oavn iiicAm', and . 

random, by caprice and arbitrary choice, in your ohamrer, and re s'iill. 
under God’s government, but by fixed, un- ‘ Offer 'Hie sacuivices of moirj'EOusNKSHt 

erring, immutable Laws, the Luavs of Right- ‘ And rut youji trust in 'j he Lord.’ 

eousness and Truth, administered, not by 
mere Sovereign Authority, but by Fatherly 
Love. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE COMPLETE ELOHISTIC NARBiLTIVE IN GENESIS. 

We shall so far anticipate the results of the next Part of this Work as to give 
here in a complete form the whole of the Elohistic portion of the Book of Genesis. 
The reader will thus be able to see what was the extent of the simple primitive 
story, to which the Jehovistic writer in a later age has added so many remark- 
able, and often disturbing and contradictory, episodes. Many important con- 
sequences may, of course, and must be deduced from this distinct separation of 
the sources in Genesis, the consideration of which must be reserved for the present, 
until wo have set forth fully the critical reasons upon which this separation is 
based. I will here only observe that my own conclusions, as to the parts of Genesis 
which belong to the Elohistic document, do not differ materially from those 
which have been announced by the distinguished German scholar. Professor 
Hupfeld of Halle, by Professor Kubnen of Leyden, and still more recently by 
Boehmeb, after a most careful, independent, investigation. 


N.B. — The sign denotes that an interpo- 

lated passage has been removed. 

THE ELOHISTIC NARRATIVE. 

1. (‘) In the beginning Eloiiim created the 
Heaven and the Earth. C) And the Earth 
was desolation and emptiness, and darkness 
mts uyion the face of the deep, and the spirit 
of Ei.oiiiM "^liovering upon the face of the 
waters. 

(’) And Elohtm said, ‘Let there be light,’ 
and there was light. (■*) And Elohim saw 
the light that it wan good; and Elohim 
divided between the light and (i)etwoen) the 
darkness. And Elohim called (to) the 
light ‘ Hay,’ and (to) the darkness lie called 
‘ Night.’ And it was evening, and it was 
morning, — one day. 

('■) And Er^oHiM said, ‘Let there be an ex- 
panse in th(' midst of the waters, and let it be 
dividing between waters (to) and waters.’ 
(’) And Elohim made the expanse, and divided 
between the waters which tcere beneath the 
expanse (between) and the waters which wer'e 
above the expanse ; and it was so. (") And 
Elohim called (to) the expanse ‘Heaven.’ 
And it was evening, and it was moniing,— a 
second day. 

(”) And Elohim said, ‘ Let the waters be- 
neath the Heaven be gathered into one place, 
and let the dry-land appear and it was so. 
('") And Elohim called (to) the dry-land 
‘Earth,’ and (to) the gathering of waters 
called Ho ‘ Seas ’ ; and Elohim saw that it wa^ 
good. 

. (”) And Ei/>him said, ‘ Let the Earth vege- 

tate vegetation, the herb seeding seed, the 
fruit-free making fruit, after its kind, whose 
seed is in it, upon the Earth ’ ; and it was so. 
(’-) And the Earth brought forth vegetation, 
y^ie herb seeding seed after its kind, and the 
tiee making fruit, whose seed is in it, after its 


kind; and Elohim saw that it was good. 
(^'‘) And it was evening, and it was morning, 
— a third day. 

C*) And Ei,ohim said, ‘ Let there be lumi- 
naries in the expanse of the Heaven, to divide 
between the day and (between) the night, and 
lot them be for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days and years ; (**) and let them be for lumi- 
naries in the expanse of the Heaven, to givo 
light upon the Earth ’ : and it was so. C") And 
Elohim made the two groat luminaries, — the 
greater luminary for the rule of the day, and 
the lesser luminary for the rule of the night, 
— and the stars. (*’) And Elohim (gave) 
placed thgpi in the expanse of the Heaven, to 
give light upon the Earth, (‘*) and to rule 
over the day and over the night, and to divide 
between the light and (between) the dark- 
ness : and Elohim saw that tt was good. (*") 
And it was evening, and it was morning, — a 
fourth day. 

("") And Elohim said, * Let the waters 
sw'arm with swarming-things of living soul, 
and lot fowl fly over the Earth upon the face 
of the expanse of the Heaven.’ (“*) And 
Er/)HIM created the groat monsters, and every 
living soul that creepeth, which the waters 
swarmed after their kind, and every fowl of 
wing after its kind : and Elohim saw that it 
was good. (““) And Elohim blessed them, 
saying, ‘ Fructify and multiply, and fill the 
waters in the Seas, and let the fowl abound in 
the Barth.’ (“•*) And it was evening, and it 
was morning, — a fifth day. 

(“*) And Eix)Him said, ‘ Let the Earth bring 
forth living soul after its kind, cattle, and 
creeping-thing, and animal of the Earth after 
its kind’; and it was so. (**) And Elohim 
made the animal of the Earth after its kind, 
and the cattle after its kind, and every creep- 
ing- thing of the ^ound after its kind: 
EloRi^ saw that it was good. 
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And Elohim said, ‘ I-iet ns moke man, 
inwur image, after our likeness ; and let them 
(tread) have-duminion over the fish of the 
Bea, and over the fowl of the Heaven, and 
over the cattle, and over every animal of the 
Earth, and over every crticping-thing that 
crecpeth upon the Earth.' And EiiOiiiM 

created man in Ills image ; in the image 
E7.07J1M created Ho him; male and femah 
created He them. C) And Elohim blessed 
them, and Elohim stiid to them, ‘Fructify, 
and multiply, and fill the Earth, and subdue 
it ; and (tread) have-dominion over the fish 
of the Sea, and over the fowl of the Heaven, 
and over every animal that creepeth upon the 
Earth.’ (““) And Elohim said, ‘ Behold 1 I 
give to you every herb seeding seed, which is 
on the face of all the Earth, and every tree in 
which is the fruit of a tree seeding seed ; to 
you it shall be for food : (®“) and to everj 
animal of the Barth, and to every fowl of the 
Heaven, and to everything creitiping upon the 
Earth, in which is a living soul, I gire 
green herb for food ’ ; and it was so. C*’) Anei 
Ei-othm saw all that He had made, and be- 
hold 1 it teas very good. And it was evening, 
and it was morning,— the sixth day. 

2. (*) And the Heaven and the Earth were 
finished, and all their host. F") And Ei.ohim 
finished on the seventh day His work whiclj 
He had made, and rested on the seventh dsiy 
from all His work which Ho had made. 
(■‘) And Elohim blessed the seventh day, anc 
hallowed it ; for on it He rested from all His 
work, which Elohim created (to inalce) and 
made.:(c 

5. (’) This is the book of the generations 
of Adam, in the day of Ei><) 11 im’s crc{7,ting 
Adam ; in the likeness of Elohim made He 
him. (^) Male and female He crejited them, 
and blessed them, and called their name Adam 
in the day of their creation. 

C) And Adam lived a huridrcd and thirty 
years, and begat, in his likeness, according to 
Ilfs image; and he called his name Seth. 
(^) And the days of Adam, after his begetting 
Seth, were eight liundrcd years, and he begat 
sons and daughters. ('") And all the days of 
Adam which he lived were nine hundred and 
thirty years, and he died. 

(“) And Seth lived an hundrt'd and five 
years, and begat Enos. (’) And Seth lived, 
after his begetting Enos, eight hundred and 
seven years, and he begat soiis and daiighters. 
(") And all the days of Seth were nine hun- 
dred and twelve years, and ho died. 

(”) And Enos lived ninety years, and begat 
Keniup (“0 And Enos lived, after his Ikv 
getting Kenan, eight hundred and fifteen 
years, and he begat sons and daughters. 
(“) And all the days of Enos were nine hun- 
dred and five years, and he died. 

(^“) And Kenan lived seventy years, and 
begat Mahalaleel. (^•'’) And Kenan lived, 
after his begetting Mahalaleel, eight hundred 
and forty years, and he begat sons and 
daughters. (*“) And all the days of Kenan 
were nine hundred and ten years, and he dial. 

(") And Mahalaleel lived sixty-and-five 
years, and begat Jared. (**') And Mahalaleel 
lived, after his begetting Jared, eight hun- 
dred and thirty years, and he begat sons and 
daughters. ('’) And all the days of Mahala- , 


leel were eight hundral and ninety-five years, 
and he died. 

f*") And Jared lived an hundred and sixty- 
two year«. niul begc.t F.noob. (*'') And 
!i\(-d. jii;( r hi- i-cm nii'.u i.'l-i huu-.iii- 1 

years, and he begat sons and daughters. C*”) 
And all the days of .Jjired were nine hundred 
and sixty-two years, and he died. 

('■") And Enoch lived sixty-and-five years, 
and begat Methuselah. (-“) And Enoch walked 
with ELOHIM*, after hi« b'^rettine-Mfthn-e- 
lah, three hundred }e..rs. m -i hr In.-,.: - i.s 
and daughters. (■*^) And all itie days oi Enoch 
were three hundral and sixty-five years, C^') 
And Enoch walked with ELOHIM, and he 
was not, for Elohim took him. 

('’'■■) And Methuselah lived an hundral and 
eighty-seven years, and begat Lamech. (''■) 
And Methuselah lived, after his begetting 
Lamecb, seven hundral and eighty -two years, 
and ho. begat sons and dmighters. (“’) A nd all 
the days of Methuselah were nine huiidrtid 
and sixty-nine years, and h(^ died. 

(’"’) And Lamech lival an hnndrod and 
eighty-two years, and begat [Noah]. 3|c ('") 
And Lamech lived, after his begettiTig Noali, 
five hundred find ninety-five years, and he 
begat sons and daughters. (-‘0 And all the 
days of Lamech were seven hundred and 
sevcnty-sovci7 years, and he died. 

('*0 And Noah was a sofi of five hundred 
years, and Noah begat Bhem, Ham, anil 
Japheth.^if 

6. (") These are the generations of Noah. 

Noah was a man just a^nl perfeet i77 bis 
generations; Noah walked with ELOHIM. 
("’) And Noah begat three soils, Slicm, Ham, 
and Ja])heth. (*') And the efirtli was eor- 
rupted before tlie face of ELOHIM, and the. 
earth w'as filled witli violence. C'^) And Er.o- 
JiiM saw the earth, and behold ! it was cor- 
rupted ; for all flesli had corrupted its way 
uiion 1 he earth. 

(’ ') And Eu^him said to Noah, ‘ The end of 
all flesh has come before my face ; for the 
earth is full of violence from before them; 
and belioldl I Avill (oorru])t) destroy tbein 
with the earth. (' *) Make to ibee an Ark of 
cyjiress-wood ; m colls shalt thou make the 
Ark, and shalt pitch it within and witliont 
with pitch. 5jc(‘’) And T, behokl 1 {(Oii bring- 
ing) will bring the I’lood of wjitors u])on tlie 
earth, to (corrupt) destroy all fli'sh in whieli 
is a spirit of life from under tlie heaven ; all 
■which is in the earth sluill die. ('•') But J 
establish my covenant with thee ; and thou 
shalt go into the Ark, tbou, and thy sous, and 
ili\ wife, Sind thy sons’ wives with thee. ('") 
And out of every living thing out of all flesh, 
two out of all siialt tbou bring into tbe Ark, 
to keep-alive with thee ; male and female 
shall they be. (“") Out of the fowl after its 
kind, and out of the cattle after its kind, out 
of every creeping-tbing of the gi'ound after 
Its kind, two out of all shall come unto thee, 
to keep-alive. (“') And thou, take to thee 
mt of all food which is eaten, and thou shal^ 
gather if unto thee, and it shall be to thee and 
to them for food.’ 

* We shall print the name thus, in large 

capitals, whenever it occurs in the original 
with the article. 
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(’*) And Noah did according to all whicl let them swarm In the earth, and fructify, 
Elouim commanded him,— so did he. and multiply, upon the earth.’ (’®) i«id 

7. C ) And Noah was a son of six hundrec Noah went out, and his sons, and his wife, 
years, when the Flood of waters was upor and his sons’ wives with him. ('“) Every 
the earth. ('') And Noali went, and hii animiil, every creeping-thing, and every fowl, 
sons, and his wife, and his sons’ wives with everything creeping upon the earth, — after 
him, into tlie Ark, from the face of the waters their families, they went out from the Ark.jk 
of the Flood. D Out of the clean cattle and 0. fO And Elohim blessed Noah and his 


out of the cattle which are not clean, and out 
of the fowl and all that creepeth upon the 
ground, (f) two (md two, they came unto 
N oah into the Ark, male and female, as Elo- 
iiiM commanded Noah. j)c 

(") In the six-hundredth year of Noah’s 
life, in the second month, in the seventceiitli 
day of the month, on this day were broken uj. 
all the fountains of the great deep, and tla 
windows of the heaven were opened, ('■* 
On this veiy same day, {Id. in the bone of 
this day,) went Noah, and Shorn, and Ham, 
and .Tapheth, Noah’s sons, and Noah’s wife, 
and his sons’ three wives with them, into the 
Ark; they, and every uninial after its 
kijid, and all the cattle after its kind, and 
every croeping-thing that creepeth ujjon the 
earth aite,!* its kind, and all the fowl after its 
kind, every bird of every wing. (“') And they 
came unto Noah into the Ark, two an<l two, 
oat of all flesh, in which is a spirit of life. 

And those coming, male and female 
out of all flesh tliey came, as Elohim com- 
manded him.ajc 

And the waters were mighty, and 
multiplied (very) greatly u})on the earth, jf: 
('“'O and all the high mountains that wore 
under all the heaven, were, covered. C-^') And 
all flesh died, that oroej)eth nijon the earth, 
MTiioug fowl, and among cattle, and among 
(animal) animals, and among all the swarm- 
ing-things that swarm ui)on the earth, and 
all man. (-“) tMI in whose nostril.s was the 
breath of a spirit of life, out of all which 
was in tlie,(lry land, died, if (*''’) And only^l 
Noah \vas left", and what icas with him in 
the Ark. 

(-'‘) And tlio wai;crs were mighty upon the 
earth a liundrod and fifty (]ays.;(< 

8. (’) And Elohim rememl)ered Noah, and 
cveiy animal, and all the cattle, that was 
with him in the Ark ; and Eloihm eaused-to- 
pass a wind upon the earth, and the waters 
KUl)sid('d. (-=*) And the foantoins of the deep 
were stojipod and the windows of tlie heaven ; 

( *>’) and the waters decreased at the end of 
a hundred and fifty (lays,;f: ("’) in the seventh 
month, in the seven te(mth day of the month. 
3 <f(-') And the waters were ilecreasing con- 
tinually until the tenth month : in the tenth 
vioidh, in the first of the month, the tops of 
the mountains were seen.^k 

('*“) And it came-to-pass in the six hnn- 
dnnl and first year, in the first nionth, in the 
fir.st of the moiith, the waters were dried up 
from oil the earth : jfr (’^) in the second 
month, in the sevcjitccnth day of the month, 
the earth was tlry. 

* ('•") And Eloihm spake unto Noah, saying, 
("’) ‘ (Jo out from the ark, thou, and thy wife, 
and thy sons, and tiiy sons’ wives with thee. 
(’’^) Every animal that is with tliec out of all 
flesli, among fowl, and among cattle, and 
among every creeping-thing that creepeth 
upoi' tlie earth, bring forth with thee; and 


sons, and said to them, ‘ Fructify, and multi- 
ply, and fill the earth. (®) And the fear of 
you and the terror of you shall be upon every 
animal of the earth, and upon every fowl of 
the heaven, among all that creepeth the 
^ound, and among all the fishes of the sea; 
in*bo your hand they are given. (“) Every 
creeping-thing that liveth, to you it shall be ■ 
for food : as the green herb, I give to you all. 
(f) Only flesh (in) with its soul, its blood, yo 
shall not cat. ('") And surely your blood of 
your souls will I re(iuire : from the hand of 
every animal will I require it, and from the 
hand of man; from the hand of a man’s 
brother will I reejuire the soul of man. (®) 
Whoso sheildoth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shod : for in the image of Elohim 
tntide lie man. (’) And you , fru(;tify and mul - 
tiply, swarm in tlie earth, and multiply in it.’ 

(”) And Elohim said unto Noah, and unto 
his sons with him, saying : (") ‘ And I, lie- 
hold ! I {am establishing) will establish my 
covenant with you, and with your seed aJ’ter 
you, (’®) and with every living soul which 
is with you, among fowl, and among cattle, 
and among (every animal) all animals of the 
earth with you, from all going out of the Ark 
bo every animal of the earth. (“) And I 
istablish my covenant with you, and all flesh 
ihall not be again cutiolf through the waters 
)f the Flood, and there shall not be again a 
?lood to (corrupt) destroy the earth.’ 

(’“) And Elohim .said, ‘ This is the sign of 
;he covenant which I (am giving) will make 
letween me and (between) you, and (between) 
'very living -^ou! that /.? with yon for perpetual 
le iM i. n-. ( My bow do I (give) set in 

.‘i!‘d H shall he for a sign of a cove- 
uint between mo and (between) the earth. 

’■*) And it shall be, at my (clouding) bringing 
I cloud upon the earth, that the bow shall be 
K3en in the cloud. (*■'') And I will remember 
ny covenant which is between mo and (bo- 
,wecn) you and (between) eveuy living soul 
among all flesh ; and there shall not l)e again 
ihe waters for a Flood to (corrupt) destroy all 
iesh. ('") And the bow shall be in the cloud ; 
and I will see it, for a remembrance of the 
aerix'tual covenant hetweim Elohiai and (be- 
tween) every living soul among all flesh that 
s upon the earth.’ 

(”) And Elohim said unto Noah, ‘This is 
lie sign of the covenant, which I establish 
:»ctw^een me and (between) all flesh that is 
ipon the earth.’ ;ijc 

C®”) And Noah lived after the Flood three 
undred and fifty years. (“”) And all the days 
f Noah w^ere nine hundred and fifty years, 
and he died.^k 

11. (’“) The.se are the generations of Shem. 
Shorn iras a son of a hundred years, and 
jegat Arjihaxad two years after the Flood. 
■'’) And Shorn lived, after his begetting 
rphiixad, five hundred years, and begat sons 
and daughters. 
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(”) Ajid Arphaxad lived five-andrthirty ' 
years, and begat Salah. (‘•') An4 Arphaxad 
lived, after his begetting Salah, four hundred 
and three years, and begat sons and daughters. 

(*’*) And Salah lived thirty years, and begat 
(//eber) Eber. (**) And Salah lived, after his 
begetting Eber, four hundred and tliree years, 
and begat sons and daughters. 

(*") And Eber lived four-and-thirty years, 
and begat Peleg. (‘’) And Eber lived, after 
his begetting Peleg, four hundred and thirty 
years, and l)egat sons and daughters. 

(*'*) And Peleg lived thirty years, and begat 
Reu. (*”) And Peleg lived, after his begetti^ 
Reu, two hundred and nine years, and be^K 
sons and daughters. 

(“°) And Reu lived two-and-thirty years, 
and begat Berug. (“') And Reu lived, after 
his begetting Serug, two hundred and seven 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

(““) And Serug lived thirty years, and Ixjgat 
Nahor. (■'’) And Serug lived, after his be- 
getting Nahor, twq hundred years, and begat 
sons and daughters. 

C*) And Nahor lived nine-and-twenty years, 
and begat Terah. (“*) And Nahor lived, after 
his begetting Terah, a hundred and nineteen 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

(®®) And Terah lived seventy years, and 
begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran. 

(*’) And these are the generations of 
Terah. 

Terah begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran ; 
and Haran begat Lot. 3 ^ And Terah took 
Abram his son, and Lot, the son of Haran, his 
son’s son, and Sarai his daughter-in-law, the 
wife of Abram his son, and they wont out 
with thorn together from TJr of the Chaldees 
to go to the land of Canaan ; and they went 
as far ns Charran, and dwelt there. And 
the days of Terah were two hundrc*d and five 
years, and Torah died in Charran. jk 

12. And Abram was a son of seventy- 
five years at his going out from Charran. 
(•'■) And Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot 
his brother’s son, and all their gain which 
they luui gotten, and the souls which they 
had made in Charran, and they went out to 
go to the land of Canaan, and they came to 
the land of Canaan.j^ 13. (") And the land 
did not l)ear them to dwell together, for thoir 
gain was much , and they wore not able to dwell 
together, jjc ('=) Abram dwelt in the land of 
Canaan, and Lot dwelt in the cities of the 
circuit. 3(c 

16. (*) And Sarai, Abram’s wife, bare not 
to him, and she had a maid, an Egyptian, 
and her name was Hagar.jjc C) And Sarai, 
Abram’s wife, took Hagar the Egyptian, her 
maid, at the end of ten years of Abram’s 
dwelling in the land of Canaan, and gave her 
to Abram her husband to him for wifc.3k 
(’*') And Hagar bare to Abram a son, and 
Abram called the name of his son, which 
Hagar bare, Ishmael. ('") And Abram was a 
son of eighty-and-six years atHagar’s bearing 
Ishmael to Abram. 3 |f 

17. C) And Abram was a son of ninety 
and-nine years, and appeared unto Abram 
and said unto him, ‘ I am El-Shaddai : walk 
before me, and be perfect. (*) And I will (give) 
make my covenant between me and thee, and 
I will very greatly multiply thee.’ 


(“) And Abram fell upon his face, and 
Blohim spake with him, saying, (*) ‘ I— be- 
hold! my covenant is with thee, and thou 
»halt be a father of a multitude of nations. 
®) And thy name shall not be called any 
onger Abram, but thy name shall be Abra- 
lam ; for I (give) set thee a father of a mul- 
titude {ab-Mmon) of nations. (®) And I will 
very greatly fnictify thee, and will (give) set 
thee for nations ; and kings shall go-forth out 
)f thee. (’) And I will establish my covenant 
between me, and thee, and thy seed after thee 
in their generations for a perpetual covenant, 
to be to thee EI/OHIm, and to thy seed after 
thee. (") And I will give to thee and to thy 
seed aftOT thee the land of thy sojournings, 
.he whole land of Canaan, for a ponietual 
) 08 s<» 8 ioii, and I will be to them Elohim.’ 

(*) And Elohim said unto Abram, ‘And 
thou— my covenant thou shalt keep, thou and 
.hy seed after thee in their generations. 
'^") This is my covenant, which they shall 
keep between me and you and thy seed after 
thee, — to be circumcised among you every 
male. (") And ye shall circumcise the flesh 
►f your foreskin, and it shall be for a sign of 
i covenant between me and you. (*“) And 
a son of nine days shall be circunKUsed among 
you, every male in your C'-iiorii! ion-. cV.iM 
of the house, and piircli.i-c <■! -ilv«T fniiii jiny 
son of a stranger, wliich is not out of thy 
seed. (’’) Circumcised shall he surely bo, 
child of thy house and purchase of thy silver; 
and my covenant shall be in your flesh for a 
peri)etual covenant. (*‘) And an uncircum- 
cised male, whose flesh of his foreskin is not 
circumcised, that soul shall be cut ofP from 
his people ; he hath broken my covenant.’ 

(’■■') And Elohim said unto Abraham, 
Sarai thy wife— thou shalt not call her name 
Sarai, for Sarah is her name. And 1 will 
bless her, and also I will give to thee out of 
her a son, and I will bless her, and she shall 
be for nations ; kings of peoples shall be out 
of her.’ 

(’■') And Abraham fell upon his face and 
laughed, and said in his heart, ‘ To a son of a 
hundred years shall there- be born, and shall 
Sarah, a daughter of ninety years, bear V ’ 
(’'') And Abraham said unto Elohim, ‘ Would 
that Ishmacd may live before thee ! ’ ("’) And 
Elohim said, ‘ Truly Sarah thy wife shall bear 
to thee a son, and thou shalt call his name 
Isaac ( = ' he laughs') ; and T will establish my 
covenant with him for a perpetual covenant 
to his seed after him. (“‘’) And as for Ishmael 
{ = El hears), I have heard thee. Behold! I 
have blessed him, and I have fructified him, 

• This is the only instance whore, in the 
present Hebrew copies of the Bible, ‘ Jehovah ’ 
occurs in the whole Elohistic narrative. The 
proper formula of the Elohist is seen in 
XXXV.9, ‘ And Elohim appeared unto Jacob,’ 
identical with that before us, except in respect 
of the Divine Name. Since, therefore, ‘ Elo^ 
him ’is found everywhere else (f6;« times) in 
this very chapter, it seems very probable that 
it stood originally in r.l, and has been acci- 
dentally changed to ‘ Jehovah,’ — perhaps by 
an oversight of a transcriber. In fact, ihe 
Elohim of evidently presupposes Elohim also 
in v.T, 
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and multiplied him, very greatly: twel' me; the field I give to thee, and the cave 
princes shall he beget, and I have (given, which is in it, to thee I give it ; before the 
j, appointed liim for a great nation. (“‘) Am eyes of the sons of my people I give it to thee : 
my covenant will I establish with Isaac, whoi bury thy dead.' 

Sarah shall bear to thee at this season in tL. ('*) And Abraham bowed-himself l)eforothe 
following year.’ And Elouim finished tc people of the land. C^) And he spake to 
speak with him, and Elohim went-up from Ephron in the ears of the people of the land, 
Abraham. saying, ‘ Only if thou art for giving it (would 

(“'*) And Abraham took Ishmool his son that) pray hear me : I give the silver of the 
and all the children of his house, and all th( field : take it from me : and I will bury my 
purchase of his silver, every male among th< dead there.’' (*'‘) And Epliron answered Abra- 
men of Abraham’s house ; and he circumcisec ham, saying, (*“) ‘ (Would tliat) Pray, my 
the flesh of their foreskin on the very same lord, hear mo : the land is four hundred 
day (hf. in the bone of that day), according shekels of silver: between me and thee what 
as Elohim spake with him. (“^) And Abra- is that V so bury thy dead.’ 
ham was a son of ninety-and-nino years at (“'•) And Abraham hearkened unto Ephron ; 
Ills being circumcised in the flesh of his fore aiid Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver 
skin. ("") And Ishmael his son was a son o1 which he spake in the ears ^bf the sons of 
thirteen years at his being circumcised in the Ileth, four hunthed shekels of silver, current 
flesh of his foreskin. C‘') On that very same with the trader. (*’) And the field of Ephron, 
day (lit. in the bone of that day) was Abra- which was in Machpelah, which was before 
ham circumcised, and Ishmael his son. (“’) And Mamre, the field, and the cave which was in 
all the men of his house, child of the house, and it, and all the trees which were in the field. 


purclifiseof silver, or from a son of a^stranger, 
were circumcised with him.jk 

IQ. (■“'’) And it came to pass, at Elotiim’s 
destroying the cities of the circuit, then 
EiiOiiiM remembered Abraham ; and He put 
forth Lot from the midst of the overthrow, 
at his overthrowing the cities in which Lot 
dwelt. 3jc 

21 . (“) And Sarah conceived and bare to 
Abraliarn a son to his old-age, according to 
the season which Elohim had spoken of with 
him. (') And Abraham called the name of 
his son that was horn to him, whom Sarah 
bare to him, Isaac. ('‘) And Abraham cir- 
cumcised Isaac his son, a son of eight days, as 
Eloiiim had commanded him. (“) And Abra- 
ham was a son of a hundred years at Isaac his 
son’s being born to him. * 

23 . (') And the life of Sarah was a hundred 
and twenty and seven years, — the years of the 
life of Sarah. (') And Sarah died in Kirjath 
Arba in the land of Canaan ; and Abraham 
came to mourn over Sarah and to weep her. 
(‘) And Abraham came from before his dead, 
and spake unto the sons of Heth, saying, 

( ') ‘A sojourner and a dw'eller am 1 with you ; 
give to me a })ossession of a burial-place with 
you, and I will bury my dead from before me,’ 
And the sons of Heth answered Abraham, 
saying, (") ‘ (Would that) Pray hear us, my 
lord! A prince of E1.0HIM art thou in the 
midst of us : in the choice of our burial-places 
bury thy dcjul ; no man of us will hold-back 
hisburying-place from thee, from burying thy 
deafl.’ I 

C) And Abraham arose, and bowed-himself ' 
before the people of the land, to the sons of 
Heth. (") And he spake with them, saying, 

‘ If it is your (soul) will for me to bury my 
d(iad from before me, hear me, and (reach) 
entreat for me to Ephron, the son of Zohar ; 

( ") and he shall give to me the cave of Mach- 
pelah, which is his, which is in the end of his 
Hold : for full silver shall he give it to me in 
the midst of you for a possession of a burial- 
ifla’ce.’ (’") And Ephron was dwelling in the 
midst of the sons of Heth. And Ephron the 
Hittite answered Abraham in the ears of the 
sons of Heth, before all entering at the gate 
of Ifis city, saying, (“) ‘ No, my lord ! hear 


which were in all its border round-about, 
(arose) stood (*”) to Abraham for a purchase 
before the eyes of the sons of Heth, among all 
entering at the gate of his city. 

(“') And afterwards Abraham buried Sarah 
his wife in the cave of the field of Machixjlah, 
eastward of Marnresf: in the land of Canaan. 
C^”) And the field, and the cave which was in 
it, (arose) stood to Abraham for a possession 
of a burying-place from the sons of Heth.sk 

25 . (’) And these are the days of the years 
of the life of Al^raham, which he lived, a 
hundred and seventy and five years. (”) And 
Abraham expired, and died in good gray -hairs, 
old and full of years, and was gathered unto 
his people. (“) And Isaac and Ishmaifl, his 
sons, buried him in the cave of Mfichpelah, 
in the field of Ephron, the son of Zohar tho 
Hittite, which was eastward of Mamre, — 
(^") the field which Abraham bought from 
bhe sons of Heth : there was buried Abraham 
and Sarah his wife.;4: 

C'^) And these are the generations of Ish- 
mocl, the son of Abraham, whom Hagar the 
Egyrti.m, S.irah’s maid, bare to Abraham. 

I. ; A !. I i ln-i‘ ai'r : be names of the sons of 
shmoel, by their names, according to their 
generations: the firstborn of Ishmael, Ne- 
haioth, and Kodar, and Adbeel, and Mibsam, 
and Mishrna, and Dumah, and Massa, (’"’) 
Hadar, and Teraa, Jetur, Naphish, and ICede- 
uah. (’") These ore the sons of Ishmael, , 
ind these are their names, by their villages 
and by their kraals, — twelve princes after 
their folks. 

(*’) And these are the years of the life 
»f Ishmael, a hundred and thirty and seven 
-^cars; and he expired and di^, and was 
gathered to his people. 3|c 

C®) And these are the generations of Isaac, 
he son of Abraham. 

Abraham begat Isaac, (“'’) And Isaac was a 
»n of forty years, at his taking Rebokah, the 
laughter of Bethuel the Syrian, out of Padan- 
Iram, the sister of Laban the Syrian, to him- 
©If for wife. (“‘^^ ^.nd Rebekah his wife 
ionceived ;j|c ("*) and her days were fulfilled 
X) bear, and behold, twins in her womb ! (“*) 
Ind the first came-outred [admoni, with play 
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on ‘ JF<tom’3, all of him, as a mantje of hair, perhaps, far-fetchod or indistinct ; and he has 
[««har, with play on ‘ Seir,’ and, per- consequently sometimes added his own, and 

haps, also on ]iesav, * Esau,’] and they called aoitietimes substituted his own for that of 
his name Esau. (““) And afterwards oame-out the Elohist.] 

his brother, and his hand grasping upon the 29 . (“‘) And Laban gave to her Zil])ah 
heel (hd/tw) of Esau ; and (he) one Cidled his his maid to Leah his daughter as maid. 5|c . . . 
name {Yakov) Jacob : and Isaac was a son of P-*) And Laban gave to Jtachel his daughter 
sixty years at her bearing them. jIc Bilhah his maid for maid -K- . . . And 

26 . (•**) And Esau was a son of forty Leah conceived and bare a son, . . . and she 
years, and he took as wife Judith, the called his name Reuben, sfe And she 

daughter of Boeri the Ilittito, and Basmath, conceived again and bare a sonsl^ . . . 
the daughter of Elon the Hittite. (■’'") And and she called his name Simeon. (“‘'‘I And 
they were a bitterness of spirit to Isaac and slic conceived again and bare a son. sjt . . . 
to Rebekah.j|c And she conceived again and bare a 

28 . (‘) And Isaac called unto Jacob, and soiujc . . . and she stood from bearing, 
bi- '•-ed him. aii-i (•hai L'''d hi:ii. an-i :o him, 30. ('“^) And Rachel saw that she bare not 
‘Thou '•h.d!. i;"i la^r a wi;c o;.! i.E the to Jacob, >jc (■*“) and she gave to him Bilhah 
daughters of (Mnaan. {'^) Arise, go to Padan- her maid for wdfe.3|c ('^) And Bilhah comx'ived 
Aram, to the house of Betliuei thy mother’s and bare to Jacob a son. (*''‘) And Rachel 
father; and take to thee from thence a wife said, ‘ Eloiiim hath judgcxl (rfa«) mo.’:j|c . . . 
out of the daughters of Laban thy mother’s C') And Bilhah, Rachel’s maid, eoiuH'ived 
brother. ( ') And El-Shaddai bless thee, and again, and bare a second son to Ja(;ol). 
fructify thee, and multiply thee, that thou be (''*“•) And^lachel said, ‘With wrestlings {naph- 
for a company of peoples, (‘) and give thet; tnhm) of Elohim have 1 wrestled witii my 
the blessing of Abraham, to thee and to thy sister,’ and she called his name Naphtali. 
sofid with thee, to thy inheriting the land of ('■’) And Leah saw that she had stood fi'orn 
thy sojouimings, which Elohim gave to Abra- bearing; and she took Zilj)ah her maid, and 
ham I' ('■’) And Isaac put-forth Jacob, and he gave her to Jacob for wife. (“') And Ziipali, 
went to Padan- Aram, unto Laban, the st>n of Leali’s maid, bare to Jacob a son. (") And 
Bethuei the Ariimaian, the brother of Rcbekah, Leah said, ‘A troop {(jad)\' and she called 
the mother of Jacob and Esau. his name CLmI. (^“) And Zilpah, Leah’s maid, 

('•) And Esau saw that Isaac had blessed bare a se(X)nd son to Jacob. (“) And lieah 
Jacob, and had sent-him-away to Padan- said, ‘My blessing! for daughters will 
Aram, to take to him from thence a wife, — in bless (ua/m//’) me and slie called Ins name 
blessing him too ho charged him, saying, Asher. 

‘ Thou shalt not take a wife out of tlio (‘’) And IiIlohtm hearkened unto Leah, and 
daughters of Canaan,’ — (’) and Jacob she conceived, and bare to Jacob a tiftli sou. 
hearkened unto ids father and unto his C”) And Leah said, ‘ ELoriiM luith given mo 
mother, and went to Padan-Aram. (”) And my hire {sachar), because 1 have gi^’<■u my 
Esau saw that the daughb.'r'^ of Canaan were maid to my husband ;’ and she (>alled his iuiiik? 
evil in the eye -1 of I. -a.ie hi-, father. (") And Issachar. ('") And Leah conceived (.\et) 
Esau went unto Ishmael, and took Mahalath, again, and bnr<<asixth son to Jacob. And 
the daughter of Ishraacl, the son of Abraham, Leah said, ‘Eloiiim hath presented (.x/Z/ur/) 
thesisterof Nebaioth, (upon) over-and-abovc mewith a good present,’ jfc ami sh(> callal his 
his wives, to him to wife. , namoZebulun. (“’) And afterwards si u* ))are 
[There occurs here the first hiatus, as we siq)- a daughter, a.nd sim called her mum* I )i mih. 
pose, in the Elohistic document, tlu' original (''“) And Eloiiim remembered Rachel, and 
statement of the nuirriii/'- of ,Tacob (which Eloiiim he.'irkenod unto her, and ojicm-d lier 
was,probably, as bri>-r a-, iliai «il' Isaac’s mar- u'omb. (•“) And she conceived and bare a 
riage by the same writer in xxv.lh) having son, and slie .said, ‘Eloiiim hath gatlanx-d 
been removed, to make way for the more cir- (asajdi) my re])roachl’ (^‘) And she called 
cumstantial narrative of the Jehovist in xxix. ids name Joseph, jjc 

Still, it would seem some fragiiients of the 31. (‘'“‘I Ami Jacob arose, ('”) and bn 
older story have been retained, as oelow, and led away alibis rattle, and all bis gain wbieh 
tliat the births of all Jacob’s sons, tucluding bo had gotten, the cattle of his prujierty, 
Benjauiin, v.nw h- re i u. aul their names which he had pitten in 1 ’ad an -Aram, to go 
derived or j'.'.i,. ■ Avriter, as in unto Isaac his father, to the land of Cancan. 

xvii.5,ir), h- : ,1- li.; : !■ i n. ■ meaning of 35. (’’) And Eloiiim ajipeanid unto .Jatxib 
Abraham and Sarah, in xvii.17,20 to those of again ['f unto Jacob, as before unto Abraham , 
Isaac (‘Abraham laughed'), axil Jshmael (‘ T xvii.l] at his coming from Piulan-Aram, 
have heard thee’), in xx.2r),2G to those of and spake with him ; (”’) and Eloiiim said to 
Edom and Jacob, in xxxv.lO,] 1,15, to those of him, ‘ Thy name (is) Jacob : tby name shall 
Israel vend Bethel. But these have been mneh not be called any longer Jacob, but Israel 
overlaid by Jehovistic insertions. It is plain, shall be thy name and He called his name 
that in tL20 the name Zebulun is twice derived, Israel. (”) And Eloiiim said to him, ‘ 1 am 
viz. from zabad, ‘ dower,’ and zabaJ, ‘ dwell,’ as El-Bhaddai : fructify and imdtiply : a nation 
Joseph is in r. 23, ‘24, (from asaph, ‘gather’ = ‘take and a company of nations shall be out of tbee ; 
away,’ and ya^opA, ‘ add,’) and that in 11.14-16 and kings shall go-forth out of thy loins, 
a difforent explanation is implied of the name (*“) And the land, which 1 gave to Abraham 
Issachar {from sachar, ‘ hire,’) from what was and to Isaac, to thee will 1 give it, and to thy 
intended by the writer of v.‘J,18. We may sup- seed after thee I will give the land.’ 
pose that the Jehovist disapproved of some (' ’) And Elohim wont-up from him in the 
of the Elohistic derivations, thinking them, place where He spake with liim. (“) Aud 
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Jrujob erected a pillar in the place where He 
spake with him,— a pillar of stone ; and he 
dipped upon it a drink-otfering, and poured 
oil upon it. (’''■) And .racoh called the name 
of the place where Elohiw spake with him, 
Beth-El. 

("'■■■') And the> set-off from Beth-El, and 
it was still a R])ace of lantl to come to Eph- 
ratli.jjc ('■') And llachol died, and was burij*d 
in the way of Ephrath.sk (-”) And Jacob 
erected a pillar upon her grave. >ic 
^ And the sons of Jacob were twelve : 
("■’) the sons of Leah, Jacob’s firstborn, Reu- 
ben, and Himeon, and Levi, and Judah, and 
!'■ . ^ . !iiiii Z. ’■■di.i! ; (“') the sons of Rachel, 

I !‘.« ; (“"■) and the sons of 

I’- ' ■ ■ , il. ■- I !i!!-:maid, Dan and Naph- 
l^ili ; ('■’'■) and the sons of Zilpah, Leah’s hand- 
maid, Grad and Asher. These are the sons of 
Jacob, which were born to him in Padan- 
Aram. 

And Jacob came unto Isaac his father, 
to kl am re, the city of Arba.sjc where Abra- 
ham sojourned, and Isaac. (“") And the 
days of Isaac were an hundred and eighty 
years. (“'"') And Isaac ex])ired, and died, and 
was gathered unto his people, old and full of 
days ; and Esau and J acob, his sons, buried him. 

36. (’) And these arc the generations of 
Esau— that is, Edom. O Esau took his wives 
out of Ihe djuighter« of r.n .i..n, '\-h-d . hiugh- 
ter of l.loii ihc llinil.. ,,:.,.d!, 

daughter of Anah, son of Zibeon the Hivito, 
( ') a7id Basheniath, daughter of Ishmael, sister 
of Isehaioth. 

('; And Adah bare to Esau Elipha?:, and 
Bashemath hare lleuel, C) and Aholibamah 
bare Jensh, and Jaalam, and Kcrab. 

3’hese are the sons of Esau, tvhich wore boni 
to him iTi the land of Canaan. 

('■) And Esau took bis wives, and his sons, 
and bis daughters, and all the souls of his 
house, and his cattle aud all his beasts, and 
all his gain wliich he had gotten in the land 
of Cauiian, and went nnto tlic land of l<eir 
from the face of Ja('ol> his brother. (’) Eor 
tlxMrgaiu was iHentiful above living together, 
and the land ot their sojourning was not able 
h) bear them because of their cattle. (") And 
Esau dwelt in Mount Scir : Esau, he is Edom. 

(■’) Aud V > are of Esau, 

tlie father O' i : u:., r .i.' ."i 'r. 

("') Those are the names of the sons of Esau. 

Elipbaz, the son of Adah, Esau’s wife; 
Reiu'l, the son of Bfisliemath, Esau’s wife. 

(■') Aud the sons of Elipbaz, — Toman, 
r-i.. .! lU-l fh-it l\'’'.ar. ('-) And 

'i' !■ I .11 v. ; < : ■■ ■ K'".-' Iiz, Esau’s 

son ; an<l she bare to Eli])haz Amalek. 

These were the sons o1 Adah, Esan’s wife. 

(") And these the sons of Rcuel— E aliath 
and Zerah, Sliammali and Mizzah. 

These were the soxis of Bashemath, Esau’s 
wife. ‘ 

C'*) And these wer*^ the f-^noo^ ^^^oiinamah, 
daughter of Anah, (■!:r.:g! .>’■,■ .!.T:‘i::':dis;::.di;er 
of Zibeon, Esau’s wife. 

Af)d sb(i btire to Esau Jcush, and Jaalam, 
and Xorah. 

( ‘ Those were dukes (? clans) of the sons of 
Esau. 

I'iiC sons of Eliphaz, Esau’s flrstborn— duke 


Teman, duke Omar^ dtiko Zepho, duke Kenaz, 
(*") duke Korah, duke Q-atam, duke Amalek. 

These tcere the dukes of Eliphaz in the land 
of Edom ; these were the sons of Adah. 

And these the sons of Reuel, Esau’s 
son— duke Nahath, duke Zerah, duke Sham- 
mah, duke Mizzah. 

These were tbe-<luke6of Reuel in the land of 
Edom ; these were the sons of Bashematli, 
Esau’s wife. 

And these were the sons of Aholi- 
bamah, Esau’s wife — duke Jeush, duke Jaw- 
lam, duke Korah. 

These wefr the dukes of Aliolibamali, daugh- 
ter of Anah, Esau’s wife. 

These were the sons of Esau, and these their 
dukes : he is Edom.sjc 

And these were the kings who reigned 
in the land of Edom, before the reigning of a 
king over the children of Israel, 

And there reigned in Edom Bela the 
son of Bcor, and the name of his city was 
Dinhabali. 

(■**) And Bela died, and there reigned in 
his stead Johab the sou of Zerah, out of 
Bozrah. 

(^’') And Johab died, and there reigned in 
his stead Husham, out of the land of tlio 
Temanitc. 

(''■’) And Ilusham died, and there reigned 
in his stead Hivlad the son of Bcdad,)^? and 
the name of his city was Avith. 

And Hadatl dial, and there reigned in 
his stead Sami ah, out of Masrekah. 

(■'’) AtkI Samhih dial, and there reignal in 
his .stead Shaul, out of Itelioboth of the River 
(= Broad ways on Euphrates). 

( '”) And Shanl died, and there reigned in 
his stcatl Baal-IIanan, son of Aclibor. 

(‘‘•’) And Baal-TIanan, son of Achbor, died, 
and there reigned in his stead Hadar, and the 
name of his city was Pan, and his wife’s name 
was MfUipfahr''. Pa’u'I'.tor of Matred, (daugh- 
ter) lU'.'Ul'iUil o: 

(“’) .\n'i ;ir(- (In iiat.'ic- of the dukes 

(? elans) of Esau, according to their families, 
aceorrling to their ])hi(!es, by their names : — 
duke ’J’imnah, duke Alvah, duke Jothotli, ("*) 
il like Aholibamah, duke Elah,diike IMnon, (““) 
duke Kenaz, duke Teman, duke Mibzar, (*•') 
duke Magdiel, duk('. Tram. 

These are the dukes of Edom, according to 
their dwellings in the land ot their possession : 
he is Esau, the father of Edom. 

37. (') And Jacob dwelt in the land of his 
’athcr’s sojournings in the land of Canaan. 
;“*) Those are the generations of Jacob. 

.Toso])h, a son of seventeen years, avjw tend- 
ng with his brethren among the flocks, and 
ic was a lad with tlif‘ sou." ol liilliab and with 
, he sons of Zilpah, his father’s wives jje. . . 
“'*“) And there passod-hy Midianites, mer- 
ihantmon • • • (‘’‘’■) And the Midianites sold 
him into Egypt, to Potiphar, an oflflccr of 
Pharaoh, Captain of the Guard. 5k [It would 
seem that no part of the dramatic history of 
Josci)h’s l>cing sold into Egypt, and of his 
adventures there, is from the hand of tho 
Elohlst. Indeed, it would be strange if ho, 
who has given us so little out of Abraham’s 
life, still leas out of Jacob’s, and scarcely any- 
thing out of Isaac’s, should have expatiatetl at 
this length in- the history of Joseph. But the 
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critical analysis shows that no part of this nar- 
rative belongs to him, except, perhaps, r2“,‘2S“, 
86, which we assign to Jjini, as above, though 
with some lussitation. As Ik; IuiovVkS notlujig of 
any ijl-blood hetu een Sarah and Hagar, Ish- 
mael and Isaac, Esau and Jacob, Leah and 
Itachel, 80 he prot)ably knew of none between 
Joseph and his brothers, and may have repre- 
H’lb'd .in-ei»h h< r-' a - rnrrrl;' k- h api r-d and 
!■;. I'lC 'li 11-. “.In i ileui-.i ■■! • m: ;. . 

V. o'' 1 

I > I-' - - 'i- .-p. It : - ii:-" .i; i in > 

■Bilhah and sons of Zilpah ’ a])pear no more in 
the story. The Eloliist may in a very few 
words have dcscriiK'd the can-ying-off of 
J()se])h, e.f/. ‘and tiiere passed-by Midianit.es, 
merchantmen, [and they saw Joseph and ! 
seized him], and the Midianites sold him into j 
Egy]it, iSic.’ Tlie Elo))isb m nst then have stated 
how he came to be bigli in ofTIec under Pha- 
raoii, and how Jacob and his sons became 
awareof hi - '■ti’11- ing ibNe.and w'crcindnc(^l 
to go dov. 'I :i»i 1 - ’ iM I I-; . all which I)as 

been i, -i -i \>j tbcnan*ativo 

which now stands in xxxvii, xxxix— xlv], 

46. (‘’) And they took their cattle and their 
gain wdheli they had gotten in the l;md of 
Oanaan, and they came to Egy])t, .lacob aiui 
all his s(!ed witii him. C) His sons and his 
sons’ sons with him, his daughters and his 
wns’ d'lr.rh^-or'-. en'l all his seed, brought he 
with !.■.'■ I ■ • I !•■■ . 

{”) And these; are the nam<;s of the sons of 
Israel that came to .1 .• ■ ’ 1\’- • • : 

Jacob’s tirstlKirn, lb ■ ■■ ■ : , ' i . ’ ' ' • i 

Keubon, Enoch (E.V. Hanoeh) and Pallu, i 
liezron and (’anni. (*") And the sons of I 
8imeou, Jeimiel, and Jamin, and Oh.ad, fin<l ' 
Jax'hin, mid Zohar, and Stud (E.V. Shaul) son 
of the Cmnianitess. (“) And tlie sonsof Levi, ^ 
Oer.shon, and Xobatli, and Morari. (^") And 
the sons of Judah. Er, and Onnn, and Shelali, 
and Pharez, and Zarah. jjc (‘b And the sons 
of Issiichar, Ibla, and I’Jmvnh, and Job, and 
f^himron. (' ‘) And the sons of Zebuhm, Sered, 
and Elon, and .lalihch (' j The>ea/’cthesous 
of Leah, which si K' bare to .Jacob in Padan- 
Aram, and Dmab his daughter — all the sonb 
t»f his sons and bis d.'iugbters, thirty -three. 
("') And the sons of (lad. Zi})liion, and 
Ilaggi, Shuni, and Ezbon, Eri, and Arodi.and 
Areli. (’') And the sons of Asher, .(imnali, 
and Ishnah, and Isui, and Bercib, and »Serab 
their sister; and the sonsof Beriah, lleber and 
Maleliiel. ('") These n?r the sons of Zilpah, 
whom Lal)an gave to Letih his (hiugliter, 
and she bare ihese to Jacob, sixteen s(*uls. 
<’ ’) 1'be sonsof Bachel, Jacob’s wife, Jose})b i 
.and Beniamin. And there were born to | 
,lo't pli in the land of Egyjit, wdiieb Asenuth 
daughter of rotijiberab prie«t of On, bare to 
him, lilanasseh and E|.lirunu. (^’) And the 
sons of Benjamin, I'.ehdi, and Becher, and 
Aslibel, (Jera, and Naaraan, Ehi and Ilosb, 
Muppim, and Huppim, and Ard. (-) These 
arc the sons of Rachel, which were born to 
Jacob— -all the souls, fourtwn, ("") And the 
sons of Dan, Hushim. (-•*) And the sons of 
Eapht.ali, Jabzeel, and (Inni, and Jezer, and 
Eliillem. (“b These are the sons of Bilhah, 


whom Laban gave to'Hiiehel hisdaugliiSir, and 
she bare these to Jacol") — all the souIb, seven. 

C^*’) All the souls of Jacol) that camo to 
Egypt, coming out of his loins, >|c all the soul;'' 
fccrc sixty -and-six. ("■”■ \'"dD'' -■’-.-.-■f.T.- 
which were lK>rn to i'li 'n r i. ■■ 

souls. All the souls ‘>i '.■■i.-. "I . I. 

that came P. Pgvvt. jr'-rv+T. 

47. (’; Mo.J— I-: !!■■■. 

and statioiu'd Jiiin before I'liaraoli, and .Jaeob 
blessed I’haraoh. (”) And J'baraob said unto 
Jacob, ‘ About wdiat are the days of the years 
of thy life?’ ('•’) And Jacob said unto Phat'aoli, 

‘ The days of tlie years of iriy sojournings .are 
a hundred and thirty joars; few and evil luivi; 
been the days of the years of my life, and they 
have not eome-n]>-wi ill the (lavs of the vears 
of the life of my fathers in tlu’' davs ef their 
-'•ionrninLr'.’ 1“’) And .lacob blessed Pharaffi, 
mid \\»‘ii; ierili from bofoi'c Pliaruoh. 

(“) And .losepb settled bis ialher and Ins 
bretliren, and gave tluun a jiosse-^sion in tla; 
land of Egypt 3|c in the land of R aineses, ^ 
and they fructified and multijdied ex- 
ce(x,lingl>. (“*') And Jacob lived in the land 
of r.gvjit .eAi niein years, and Jacob’s davs of 
the jear- o| hi- I'i’ewcre a liuiidrcd and lorty- 
sevmxjyears, jjc 

48. (') And .laeob .said mdo .'loscjdi. ‘El 

.Sbr. '-'''‘ .o n a" 1 'T'*' me at Imz in the hand 
of • . • , I ; i ■ ■ . me, (') and said unto 

me, ‘ Behold! 1 will fructify thee and rmillijily 
tlu'c, and (give) make tlu‘(' for a. eomjiany of 
peo])les ; and 1 will give tins land to thy seed 
after thee, a jienietnaJ possc'-sion.' ( ) And 
now, thy two sons, which were' born to 1li( 
in the land of Eg.vpt (until) beiorem.v cot 
unto thee to Egyjit, they are mine, I'lphraim 
and Manasseh: even as Beuben and Simi'on, 
they shall be mine. (') And thy progeny, wbieli 
thou bast begotten after them, shall Ix' thine; 
by the names of their brothers shall they he 
calk'd in their inheritance, C) And 1. at my 
coming from I’adan— Baehel <li('(l hesid(' me 
in the land of Canaan, when Iheri' was >(■! a 
space of land to come to Mjhrath; and I buiied 
lier there in the way 1o Kphrath.’jjr 

49. (’•') And .laeoh called unto his s’ons,5tc 
('”') and he chaiuodi.hein, and said nutolluan, 
‘1 .shall be gathered to my jieople ; hinn me 

I unto my fatliers, in the caie winch is in the 
field of Ephron the Ilittite. ( "’) in the cave 
which is in Iht' field of Maehjielah, whieh is 
east of Mmiire, in t.he land (»f (':inami, whieh 
Ahrahnm bought with the field from Ejil 
the Ihtlite, for a jiossession of a lairy 
place. ( ■') Tlu're they hnrii'd Aliraham and 
Karah his wife; there tiny Imried Isaac and 
Rebekah his wdfe ; and there T buried Leah. 
(■’*) The iiurcltase of tile held, and ol the' 
cave which is in it, tm,<t from the sonsof ffeih.’ 
(■”) And Jaeol) ended to charge his sons, and 
ho gathered his feet into the bed, and he 
exjiired and wms gathered nd -- 1 - - . . . jr 

(50. ”) And ids sons . he 

land of (lan.aan, and buried him in the cave 
of the field of Machpol.ah, wldifii Abraham 
bought with tho field for a possession of a 
bnrying-placc from Ephron the Biltite, cast 
of Manirc. 
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